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ADVERTISEMENT. 


THE  desire  that  has  been  generally  expres- 
sed, to  have  the  Agricultural  Surveys  of 
the  Kingdom  reprinted,  with  the  additional 
Communications  which  have  been  received 
since  the  Original  Reports  were  circulat- 
ed, has  induced  the  Board  of  Agriculture 
to  come  to  a  resolution  to  reprint  such  as  ap- 
pear on  the  whole  fit  for  publication. 

It  is  proper  at  the  same  time  to  add,  that 
the  Board  does  not  consider  itself  responsible 
for  every  statement  contained  in  the  Reports 
thus  reprinted,  and  that  it  will  thankfully 
acknowledge  any  additional  information 
which  may  still  be  communicated. 


N.  B.  Letters  to  the  Boards  may  be  addressed  to  Sir  John 
SiNXLAiR^  Bart.  M.  P.  the  President^  No.  ^2,  Sackvil/e-Streeti 
Piccadilljy  London* 


PL  A  N 

FOR  lUE-PRttmNG  THE 

AGRICULTURAL  SURVETS. 
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By  THE  President  of  the  Board  of  Agriculture. 
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A  Board  established  faif  the  purpose  of  making  erery 
•ssential  ii^uiry  into  the  agricolcoral  stacCf  and  the  means  of 
proBodng  the  internai  hnprovement  of  a  powerful  Empire, 
>riU  necessarily  have  it  in  vie>|^  to  examine  the  sources  of 
public  proftperityi  in  rqird  to  rarious  important  particulars. 
Perhaps  the  foUo^inng  is  the  most  natural  order  for  carrying 
xm  snch  important  iareatigations  (  namelyi  to  ascertam, 

1.  The  ricl^s  to  be  obtained  from  the  surface  of  the  aar 
donal  territory. 

9*  The  mineral  or  subterraneous  treasures  of  which  the 
country  is  possessed. 

S.  The  wealth  to  be  derived  from  its  streamSf  riverS|  ca- 
nals, inland  navigations,  coasts,  and  fisheries  :  Ahd, 

4.  The  means  of  promoting  the  improvement  of  the  people, 
in  regard  to  their  health,  their  industry,  and  morals, 
founded  on  a  statistical  survey,  or  a  minute  and  careful 
inquiry,  into  the  aAual  state  of  every  parochial  distri^l 
in  th0  kingdom,  and  the  circumstances  of  its  inhabi- 
tants. 
Under  one  or  other  of  these  heads,  every  point  of  real 

importance,  that  can  tend  to  promote  the  general  happiness 

of  a  great  nation,  seems  to  be  included. 

Investigations  of  so  extensive,  and  so  complicated  a  na^ 

ture,  must  require,  it  is  evident,  a  considerable  jpace  of  time 


k 


I 


twlbre  they  can  be  conplned.  DiJlering  indeed  inn 
•  reapers  from  each  other,  it  is  better  per  ha  jis  that  they  should 
be  ondrmkeD  at  dUTcrcnc  pcr'uKUi  aod  sepamiciy  consider- 
ed. Under  that  imptes^ion,  the  Board  of  Agriculture  haj 
hitherto  directed  its  atieotion  lo  the  first  poiat  only,  namely 
the  cultiTation  of  the  surface,  and  the  resources  to  be  deriv- 
ed from  it. 

That  the  fafls  essential  for  such  an  inrestigation  might  be 
colleflf.^  with  more  celerity  and  advantage,  a  number  of  in- 
tvlligeiit  and  respe^able  individuals  were  appointed,  lo  fur- 
tUfth  the  Board  with  accoonis  of  the  state  of  hu^ibindry,  and 
the  means  of  improving  the  different  distiiOs  of  the  king- 
dom. The  returns  ihey  sent  were  printed,  and  t'rrculated 
by  every  means  the  Board  of  Agriculture  coald  devise,  in 
the  diatrifls  to  which  lht;y  tespe^ively  related ;  and  in  con- 
sequence of  that  circolxtion,  a  great  mass  of  additional  va* 
lu.tble  information  has  been  obtained.  For  the  purpose  of 
ccnnmunicating  that  information  to  the  pobiic  in  general,  hue 
more  espcci.nlly  to  those  counties  the  roost  interested  ibereioi , 
the  Boaid  has  resolved  to  re-print  the  survey  of  each  coun- 
ty, as  soon  as  it  seemed  to  be  lit  for  publication }  and  among 
■»everal  equally  advanced,  the  counties  of  Norfollc,  I^ncaster, 
and  Mid-Lothian,  were  pitched  upon,  for  the  coromence- 
Bient  of  the  proposed  publication.  "When  all  these  Surveys 
thall  have  been  thus  re-pnnted,  it  will  be  aiicndcd  with  lit* 
tie  difficulty,  to  draw  up  an  abstiacl  of  the  whole,  (which 
■will  not  probably  exceed  two  or  three  volumes  quarto)  to  be 
laid  before  His  Majesty,  and  both  Houses  of  Farliaineiiti 
and  afterwards,  a  general  Report,  on  the  present  state  of  the 
eonntry,  and  the  means  of  its  improvement,  may  be  syste. 
'niatically  arranged,  according  to  the  various  subjcfls  con- 
nected with  agriculture-  Thus  every  indh'idual  in  the  kiag- 
'^oin  may  have, 


1.  An  account  of  the  l^u^b^ndnr  (^  his  own  particolaSr 

county;  or,  f 

2.  A  general  view  of  the  agricoitiiral  state  of  the  kingdom 
at  larget  tccordfaig  to 'the  conntieSf  or  districts,  into 
which  it  is  divided ;  or, 

%.  An  arranged  system  of  information  on  agricultural  snW 

je£bs,   whether  accumulated  by  the.  Board  since  its 

establishment,  or  prerionsly  known  \ 

And  thus  information  respecting  the  state  of  the  kingdom^ 

and  Agricultural  knowledge  in  general,  will  be  attainable 

mth  every  possible  advantage* 


In  re-prindng  these  Reports,  It  was  judged  necessary,  thac 
they  should  be  drawn  up  according  to  one  uniform  model ; 
and  after  fully  considering  the  ^ubjeA,  the  following  form 
was  pitched  upon,  as  one  that  would  include  iu  it  all  the  par* 
^ulars  which  it  was  necessary  to  nodce*in  an  Agricultural 
Survey.  As  the  other  Reports  \fi\  be  re*printed  in  the  same 
mx^nner,  the  reader  will  thus  be  enabled  to  find  out^  at  oncef * 
.where  any  pdnt  is  treated  of,  to  whi<^  he  may  \ri8h  to  di« 
redl  his  attendon. 


\ 
\ 


<  ♦  > 
Plan  of  the  re-printed  reports. 


Preliminary 
Chap. 

*  « 

L  Geognphical  State  and  Circum^Gtances. 

Sect.  1. — Skuntkm  aad  estem,  and  Etftm&hgyJ^ 


4 — Soil  and  Sorfiioe*  • 
5. — M'merals* 

7.— Waters. 

n.  State  of  Property. 

Sbct.  l.«^E«tace8asdchtirasaiugeaicoC9/Mri/ivtfiyf^r. 
S.^^Deicrifiicii  cfEstatis  arrmngtd  ty  Parishes* 

m.  Buildings. 

Sect.  J. — ^Honses  of  Proprietors. 

2. — ^Fann  Houses  and  Offices ;  aad  Repairs. ' 

S.— X^ttages* 

4. — Parochial  Buildings* 

5. — Ancient  Edifices  fallen  into  decay. 

IV.  Towns  and  Villages. 
V.  Mode  of  Occupation. 

Sect.  1. — Size  of  Farms. — Charafter  of  the  Farmers. 
2. — Rent — in  money — in  kind — in  services. 
S — HyxYitg^-Tiinds—Stipends. 
^t^'^Sctools* 

*  In  the  foUowiog  Report  of  Kiocardiaethire,  tbote  Chapurt,  Sedions  or 
Sabj<:d«,  printed  here  ia  lulkh^  have  Wch  added  to  the  origt&al  pba 


Sect.  5. — ^t^oor-rates  and  Poor^  ^ 

6*'— ^licaiM* 

7.--«£xpte6e .  aild  Prdfit.  IStoti^  iii  tbe  survey 
of  kinctfdineahlre  this  secdon  is  postponed 
to  the  chapter  on  RunLl  Economy. 

S^^-^PuNic  burdens  /aid  MrtSUy  §n  LmuL 

Chap. 

'  VL  Imploments  9tid  Mackinerjfi 

Vn.  Enclosing^-^Fencea-^ateSf 

VIII.  Arable  Land* 

Sbct.  l.-~Illhige« 
2.-^FaUowing. 
8 — Rotation  of  CfO|^« 
4.-i-Crop8  coannooly  cultivated  |   thdr  Seedj 

Coltarei  Produce)  &c.* 
5.--Crops  introduced  but  not  commonly  culti^ 

Vated« 


*  WImtc  the  quantity  it  coiifid«able»  the  ioToniiatioii  respedlog  the  crops 
ccNDBHMilj  cahhrmted,  may  be  amiDged  uo^  the  foUdwIlkg  Beadt;  (ifor  m* 
ataoce  of  wheat.) 


%  Sort. 
3.  Steeping. 

4  Sood.  (muuititj  toini.) 
oc  low' 


Choe, 


6.  Cttttace  Whilit  growing   •<  weeding^ 

C'^Kdiog. 
7*  Hanfeit*    • 
S  Thrdbiilg. 
9.  Prodaca. 
la  MinaftiAarc  of  hreadi 


$•  TtflM  of  lowiog 

In  general  the  ame  heads  will  alto.iiilt  the  fiolkiwiog  grains } 
Barky,  Oats,  Beans,  Rye.  Pe«%  liKk-wh«t. 
Vetches    •    -   AppUcatM^i 


Cole-seed  •  Y^^' 


Drawn    -    •.  - 


^urawn    -    •. .-  ^ 


(  fi  ) 

Crap. 

IX.  Grass. 

Sect.  1.  Natural  mea^dw  and  future. 
X*  Anmaai  ijiassa^ 

5.  HayHarrest. 

4.  Feeding. 

X.  Gardens  and  Orchards. 
XL  Woods  and  Flilntations. 
XIL  Wastes. 

XIII.  Improvements. 

Sect.  1.  Particular  iwp'ovimetfif  ty  JRsiingidshed  m* 

Jmduals* 
2.  Drdning. 
9.  Paring  and  Boroing.    (Not  taken  nodce 

of  in  this  Repott.) 
4*  Manuring. 
A  Weeding. 

6.  Watering. 

XIV.  Live  Stock. 

SscT.  1.  Cattle. 
2.  Sheep. 

5.  Horses,  and  thor  use  in  hustMmdryi  com- 
pared to  oxen. 

4.  Hoga. 

5.  Rabbits. 

6.  Ponltr  J. 

7.  Pigeons. 
S.  Bees* 

XV.  Game  or  wild  animals. 
XVI.  Ruril  Economy.^ 

Sect.  1 .  Labour— Slants —  Labourers — Hours 
of  labour. 


Chap; 

StCT«  2.  ProvisioQi. 

8.  PueL  -'" 

4.  Capifii  employed  in  a^prifubun. 

5.  Expence  and  Profit, 

JLVn.  Political  Economy. 

Note,  ID  this  Report  thU  chap,  comts  io  before  the 
preceding  chap.  -, 

Sect.  1.  Roads. 
2.  Canals. 

5.  Pair8«  "J  In  tUs  Survey  both 
4*  Weekly  market;*  5   ^  ^^  ^^ 

5*  Commerce* 

6.  Manufafiures. 

7.  Fisberies. 

7.  Poor,  (in  this  Survey  inserted  io  cbap.V.) 

8.  Popiilation. 

XVIII.  Obstacles  to  improvement ;  includ- 
ing general  observations  on  agricul* 
toral  legislation  and  Police. 
XIX.  Miscellaneous  Observations. 

Sect.  1.  Agricultural  Sodedes. 
2.  Wd^ts  and  Measures. 
S.  Income  tax  on  Farmers* 

4.  Tbirlage* 

5.  Dogs. 

Conclusion.  Means  of  improvement  and  the  measures 
calculated  for  that  purpose.— -Not  entered  into  in  this  Re- 
port,  but  conaits  of  an  estimate  from  the  preceding  data  of 
the  whole  produce  of  the  coontyi  and  how  it  is  disposed  oi 

Appendix* 
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Perrctiou  m  such  mqniries  is  not  in  the  power  of  any 
body  of  men  to  obtain  at  once,  whaievei  may  be  the  extent 
of  their  views,  or  the  iigout  of  their  exertions.     If  Lewis 
XIV,  eager  to  have  his  kingdom  known,  and  possesMd  of 
boatidiess  power  to  effeft  it,  faled  bo  mnch  In  the  attempt, 
that  of  ail  the  provinces  in  his  kingdom,  only  one  was  so 
Scribed,  as  to  secure  the  approbation  of  posterity*;  it  will 
K'ftot  be  thought  strange,  that  a  Board  possessed  of  means  so 
'  ixtremely  limited,  shonid  find  ii  difficalt,  to  reach  even  that 
degree  of  perfeflion,  which  perhaps  might  have  been  attain- 
able, with  more  extensi?e  powers-     The  candid  reader  can- 
not expert  in  these  reports  more  than  a  ceiiaio  portion  of 
I  ^ful  information,  so  arranged,  as  to  render  them  a  basis 

'-        •£«  VolUilrc'>A(ccrLcwuXlV.«cl.».p.i*7,ial  (di.  t7ji- 
Thi.  (aJlowin|>(iinfiIiMn  [iiiwcik  viU  tijiluQ  the  ciitaaiKuKc  aboie 
tllcdrdlo. 

■  Lcwubadno  Colberi,ntir  Loivclt,  wbro  iboui  ih*  yrtit  i6vt>('"il<e 

I    tkutrudMW  of  tke  Dnkc  of  Burgundy,  Kc  uidcfcil  U(h  ol  lite  InLctirf^jiit  lu   ' 

■^Anr  Dp  a  ptnicuUr  deicripii<m  dI  hit  prinriiui.     Br  llii>  nicini  an  euA 

VRtttauiii  nf  ihe  kiii|daci  mlgbt  ttiic  bfin  "btaoivd,  »Dil>ii»(  oiBBifraiioB 

^  t  oTihc  iDb>bi!>i.it    U  wu  in  ii>cful  aoik.  ihuugli  all  the  imiDduii' bad  noc 

**  ibc  afttiij  lod  atlfnOia]  ot  Momitm  de  tunuignon  6e  BairltU.      Hid 

f  what  (he  king  itttAti  bun  ■<  Well  qtn)M|l  in  rf|{>id  lo  tvcT7  province, 

"  tM  aiKuhf  ih»nia|<i'ia'ciD  the  auoBnt  d  i.in|u;d<<<,  the  (olk^ion 

«  woiHd  bave  been  out  nt  i|u  moM  valnable  maMimcnti  bl  itu  tgt.      Suae 

■■  of  iheni  lie  well  done  ;  but  ihe  plifi  «ii  WerRlar  and  imptrfed,  bc<tu>e 

"  all  the  iDtenditiii  trtie  nuf  rcittained  !•  on*  and  ihe  -amr      li  wife  le  be 

"  «yied,  ihal  *i<b  dI  ifaern  bad  f^ivcn,  in  cal«na*,  tbe  Duniher  i-f  inliibitjinti 

■■  i^  each  :kdion  ;  ihe  nt'blci.  il  c  ciTtims  ibe  libooiri  i,  tbc  anuiii,  llie 

"  neehinlct,  tile  cattle  of  t<rttj  kn'il )  ihcfnod,  >hc  ii  diff<Tci>i,  tvA  ihi  hid 

"  luuU,  all  ihe  tiafy,  r>f  olar  ind  (cislar,  tbai't  Tmaiw,  thH«  of  itc  iswnt, 

"acidibutcBltb'nicnsiaouifb 

■  All  ihfM  htadi,  in  oint  ol  ibeir  sccoimt*.  vt  (mfiKd  (nd  vnpaStA  [ 
•■  al^  it  ii  trtnarutlj'aitnmiy  10  nucb  »iili  (teat  cart  and  pami  la  EuU 
••(rhal  ia«u>l«d.  Ibedoi^  «i»  iidHnM,  ard  vuulJ  hart  U<n  cl  the 
B  (TOtM  mt,  had  il  bccB  (Xemed  With  )tijgttt]it  M.d  UiiSttUutj-" 
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fer  further  and  more  detailed  inqairies.  The  attentioii  of 
the  inteUigent  cnltivatorrof  the  kingdom,  however^  will 
doubtless  be  excitedi  and  thft  minds  of  men  in  general  gra- 
dually brought  to  consider  favourably  of  an  undertakingy 
^Ucb  vrill  enable  all  to  contribate  to  the  natkiaal  stores  of 
kiiowledge»  upon  topics  sa  truly  interesdng  as  those  which 
concern  the  agricultural  interests  of  thar  country  i  interesta, 
which  on  just  prlndples  never  can  be  improved,  until  the  pre- 
sent state  of  the  kingdom  is  fully  known,  and  the  means  of 
iu  fotttreimprovement  atcertjuned  with  minuteness  and  acc»* 


I 
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PRELIMINARY  OBSERVATIONS 


MID-UrrmAUr  RE-PRINTED  REPORT. 


Ill  the  coane  df  aa  addreu  to  the  Board  of  Agricoltur?* 
whea  U  iiTst  assembled,  on  ih«  4th  of  September  179S,  I 
took,  an  opportunity  of  slating  the  measures  which  seemed 
to  me  the  most  likely  to  promote  the  objefts  of  that  iDstito- 
tion  i  and  aubmiticd  to  the  consideration  of  the  Bo^rd,  whe- 
ther the  first  objeO  ought  not  lo  be,  ft  aietrtain  faSsf  wi- 
thout which  no  theory  or  system  of  reasoning,  however 
plauuble,  could  be  depended  on ;  that  for  attaining  so  tm- 
ponint  an  obje^i  it  would  be  necessary  to  examine  into  the 
agricultural  state  of  all  the  different  counties  in  the  kingdom, 
snd  to  inquire  into  the  meaus  which,  in  the  opinion  of  intel- 
X\%KM  men,  were  the  most  likely  to  promoteeiiher  ageneral 
■ystcm  of  improvement,  or  the  advantage  of  particular  dl»- 
iriAs ;  that  by  employing  a  number  of  able  men  for  that 
purpose,  by  circulating  their  repons  prerions  to  their  bang 
published,  and  by  requesting  the  adtlitional  remarks  and 
observations  of  those  to  whom  such  communications  were 
sent,  it  was  piobable,  that  no  important  fafl,  or  even  useful 
idea,  would  escape  notice. 

The  plan  thus  chnlked  out  having  been  approved  of  by 
the  Board,  it  was  immediately  set  about  with  every  possible 
degree  of  energy.  Among  other  intelligent  individuals  no- 
minated for  that  purpose,  the  late  Mr  James  Donaldson  in 
I>undee,  was  appointed  to  take  a  Survey  of  the  county  of 
KtQcardine.     lliosc  who  have  had  a»  opportunity  of  ex- 
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aflttiung  Us  Report,    pnblishefdin  1795,  \rill  secf  tbe  ptitt 

he  took  to  fblfil  the  objeft  of  his  misttoiL  .  Since  that  rimtp 

however*  much  alteration  has  taken  place  in  the  agriculture 

of  tUs  county  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of  the  kmgdom*  The 

Board  therefore  resolved  to  have  a  Survey  made  anew  of 

The  Meams^   and  on  the  same  enlarged  plan  that  it  ha^ 

adopted  ^th  all  the  other  counties  ;  and  fixed  on  Mr  George 

JLobertsoo,  whose  SumfcS  BGd-Lotbian  has  been  so  well 

recdved,  to  make  it  and  to  draw  up  the  Report.    As  hehaa 

leaded  more  than  seven  years  in  Kincardineshire,  in  a  cipa- 

dty  that  led  him  to  have  much  intercoiarse  over  a  consideii* 

aUe  extent  of  its  territory,  and  had  besides  formed  a  paetty 

general  acquaintance  and  correspondence  through  the  wholes 

he  thenoe  had  a  facility  of  acqmring  a  knowled|ge  of  the 

facts.  %iIow  far  he  has  availed  himself  of  these  qieans  ^ritt 

eppear  from  a  perasal  of  the  work,  which  the  Board  bae 

been  in^pced  to  f^rm  ai^  oj^on  might  now  be  vendered  fit 

ibr  publicatkxu 

TbfBxmM  every  reason  to  beUeve,  that  the  accomits  of  the 
Other  dbtrictsin  the  kingdom  will  soon  be  equally  complete; 
in  whkh  case»  a  greater  mass  pf  agricultural  knowledge  witt 
be  collected,  in  a  shorter  period  than  piobably  ean  be  foui^ 
ia  all  preqi^n^yublicationson  the  subject  of  husbandry; 
and  thus  ihe  foundation  vnil  be  laid,  for  a  general  system  of 
improvement,  on  that  best  and  surest  of  all  foundations,  a 
knowledge  of  facts. 

Next  to  collecting  information,  the  improvement  of  a 
country  must  depend  upon  rousing  a  proper  spirit  of  exer« 
tion,  in  order  that  the  information  thus  accumulated  may  be 
put  into  action.  By  the  happy  constitution  of  this  country, 
and  the  wisdom  of  its  laws>  property  is  better  secured  here 
than  perhaps  in  any  other  state  that  ever  existed,  which  un- 
doubtedly is  a  great  spur  to  exertion.  Bnt  the  legislature 
eema  to  have  trusted  too  much  to  the  beneficial  effects  of 


(  II  ) 

thit  s^curit^,  and  to  think  that  no  other  encodragement  or 
ifHsr  coDld  be  necessary.  Fortonatriy,  however,  i  aew 
tysrem  has  commenced.  Puliament  has  already  begun  to 
?ote  some  aid  for  the  improTemcnt  of  huihandiy.  The  1*. 
pslature  has  at  last  token  the  plough  fttid  the  spade  under  tta 
immediate  protection  ;  and  those  who  make  nny  ut«fiil  dis- 
covery likely  to  be  of  service  to  agticuiturc,  have  now  every 
reason  to  expect  attentkMi  to  their  claltDs,  and  that  encourage* 
nent  which  their  discoveries  may  be  found  to  merit. 
-  V^here  both  ?kill  tn  agrlculinre,  and  a  spirit  of  impTOTe> 
nwnt  exist,  there  can  be  bnt  one  thing  wanting,  namely,  ot- 
pital.  There  is  little  risk,  however,  of  any  deficiency  of  that 
nature  in  these  kingdoms,  unless  our  capital  should  be  dU 
Tened  from  its  natural  means  of  employment,  dtmtitic  im- 
frntnitnt,  to  remote  and  foreign  speculations.  'Vhc  best 
node  of  preventing  snch  a  deviation  seems  to  be,  la  mairtit 
UngtUm  known  to  its  inbahitanti,  and  H  paint  mt  tbt  henijU 
loiUh  they  may  derive  from  improving  it.  Such  are  the  ob- 
jects of  these  inquiries ;  which,  so  far  as  they  concern  the 
connty  of  Kincardine,  seem  to  have  made  cot>»iderabic  pro* 
gress,  and  iodeed  to  hare  reached  a  my  constderabte  de> 
giee  of  perfection. 

Cr  The  investigation  is   bionght  dtArn  only  to  18t)7, 
unless  oifaeivrays  stated. 


ERRATJ. 

Page  10.  of  the  Prdimliukry  Obierratioiii,  for  MUiMmk  Reprinted  Report, 
reid  Xiiu«rAu46irt  Reprinted  Report. 
95,   2d.*  line  of  the  account  of  Sooth  Lowerfiooe,    dele— ivl^r  /•  ibt 

emstthMm  ^ 

xi8,  Linel'iit  and  4tb.  Acrei  in  cnkivatioD,  ioftead  of 4430  read 5466 

.     Waflcf.  inftead  of  1976,  read  1940 
160,  Title  of  Sect.  I.,  inftead  of  Honfcs  ami  Proprietors,  read  Houfa  •/ 

Proprietors. 
164,  line  5th  from  the  bottom,  inftead  of  m  mile,  rod  iw  miles. 
167,  laft  line  of  the  account  of  Riccartoo,  iniUad  0I9  ^tliat  towui  read 

H  that  town. 
x68»  Account  of  HiUton,  inftead  of,  occafionally.  (point)  He  had^  read, 

occafionally,  (comma) ,  he  hm*, 
X95,  Line  xi,  inftead  of  ereAed  mtbm,  read#  itMr  to. 
407,  For  MtrgU  ftad  M^h. 

[451]  ad  line  from  the  bottom,  inftead  of  the  firft/rMi,  read/f ra>, 
464,  Line  3d.;  inftead  of  4L  14s.  read  4I.  x6s.' 
466,  Line  3d. ;  ioftead  of  Cnkivated,  read  C/«cnltivated. 
Appendix,  page  27,  line  7. ;  for  1596,  read  1696. 
Page  3a  line  6th.  inftead  of  (ftar)  *  read  (dagger)  t 
30.  line  19,  Car  Btrvy  hill,  read  £trry  hilL 

These  it  is  bdicvcd  are  the  onlj  errors  that  materially  affc A  the  saiie. 
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CHAP.  I. 

GEOGRAPHICAL  STATE  and  CIRCUMSTANCES. 

SECT.  I. 

Situation^  Extent ^  and  Etymology. 

Ksncardir$tshirey  or  the  Mearns^  is  situated  between  56  deg, 
43  min.  and  57  deg  5  min.  N.  latitude  and  between,  1  deg. 
47  min.  and  2  deg.  30  min.  W.  longitude  from  Greenwich* 
It  is  of  a  triangular  form,  and  extends  32  miles  in  length 
from  SW.  to  NE.  and  24^  miles  where  broadest,  from  S.  ta 
N.  It  comprehends  an  area  of  about  380  square  miles  ;  or, 
as  more  particularly  ascertained  by  Mr  William  Garden, 
•who  drew  an  accurate  map  of  it  in  1 774,  it  contains  243,444 
English  acres^ 

It  is  bounded  on  the  cast  by  the  British  or  German  Ocean, 
for  about  35  miles,  including  the  various  indentations  of  a 
high  and  precipitous  rocky  shore.  On  the  north,  it  is  bound- 
ed by  the  river  Dee,  and  part  of  Aberdeenshire  :  And  on 
the  west  and  south,  by  the  county  of  Angus,  from  which  it 
is  separated  in  almost  the  whole  line,  by  the  river  of  North- 

Cbk. 

Dividing  the  whole  into  IDO  parts,  there  are  about  30  in 
full  cultivation,  12  partially  cultivated  or  improveable,  8  in 
plantations,  and  50  of  such  high  hills  or  barren  heaths,  as  tg 

A 
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be  altogether  unfit  for  culture ;    and  indeed  produce  ex* 
tremely  little  pasture  in  their  natural  state. 

The  population^  which  will  hereafter  be  more  particular- 
ly specified,  amounts  to  the  rate  of  about  70  to  the  square 
mile*  Of  this  five  parts  in  six,  are  employed  in  agriculture, 
or  in  such  mechanical  professions  as  are  intimately  connect- 
ed  with  it  'j  what  are  properly  denonunated  manufactures, 
have  hitherto  made  little  progress  in  Kincardineshire. 

This  county  is  divided  into  18  entire  parishes,  and  ccm- 
prehends  likewise  three  fourths  of  the  parish  of  Nether . 
Banchory,  and  a  small  part  of  the  parish  of  Drumoak.  The 
remaining  parts  of  these  parishes  lie  in  the  county  of  Aber- 
deen. There  is  also  in  this  county  a  small  part  of  Edzel* 
which  parbh  is  situated  prindpally  in  the  shire  of  Angus. 

As  to  the  etymology  of  The  AleamSf  there  have  been  dif- 
ferent conjeAures.  There  is  a  legendary  story,  which  says 
that  this  county  obtained  that  name  from  Mernia,  a  brother 
ot  Kenneth  U.  while  another  brother  called  Eneas,  imparted 
his  name  to  the  county  of  Angus.  Whatever  grounds  there 
may  be  for  the  last,  there  seems  to  be  little  for  the  first  of 
these  appellations :  for  it  is  never  called  Mearns  simply,  as 
we  say  Angus,  or  Fife ;  but  always  Tie  Mearns.  This 
mode  of  expression  plainly  indicates  some  quality  or  pecu- 
liarity either  of  the  county  or  of  the  people,  so  that  Camden 
who  traces  a  likeness  in  the  present  term  Mearns,  to  the  an- 
dent  inhabitants,  the  Vemicones  of  Ptolemy,  seems  to  be  near- 
er the  truth  in  his  conjeAure.  In  fa£l  it  is  still  called  to  this 
day,  Vearn  (spelt  Mhearn)  in  the  Gaelic  language. 
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SECT.  11. 

DirisioNS. 

This  sedlion  may  be  arranged  under  two  general  heads. 
First,  according  to  the  soil }  and,  second,  according  to  the 
dvil,  ecclesiastical,  and  military  departments. 

First,  according  to  the  soil,  this  county  may  be  divided 
into  five  distin£l  distri(ls»  each  having  its  own  peculiarity  of 
feature,  and  specific  qualifications. 
1st.  The  £)ee*side  district. 

2d.  The  Coast-side  distrift,  north  of  the  water  of  Cowie. 
Sd.  The  Coast-side  distrift,  south  of  the  water  of  Cowie. 
4th.  The  How  o'  ihe  Mearns. 
5th«  The  Grampians. 
Or,  in  the  same  view,  it  may  be  divided  into  two  distriAs  only. 
First,  that  portion  of  the  county  which  lies  north  from 
Stonehaven,  or  rather  from  the  water  of  Cowie  ;  including 
thus  the  whole  Grampians,  in  which  Granite  is  the  preva- 
lent, or  almost  the  only  stone  to  be  found,  and  where  the 
soil  is  almost  entirely  a  decomposition  of  that  Fossil*. 

A2 

*  AlthoQgh  I  have  in  this  and  in  other  parts  of  the  Sarvey  stated  that 
Crtmm  is  che  most  prevalent  stone  to  the  northward  of  Stonehaven,  and 
mmoog  the  Grampians,  yet  this  must  he  understood  with  limitation.    In 
i*A  there  appears  to  be  several  kinds  of  bard  stone  in  this  partvf  the  county. 
There  it  Granite  properly  so  called,  composed  of  Schorl,  Feld  spar.  Quartz, 
and  Mica  (called  here  Sheep's  Silter)  iu  one  uniform  mass.    This  is  found 
on  the  surface  io  rudely  shaped  blocks,  tome  of  them  several  tons  weight,  not 
only  among  the  hills  where  it  is  in  great  abundance,  but  in  some  cates  in 
«letached  blocks  at  a  great  distance  in  the  low  part  of  the  county.     There 
ta  a  variety  of  this  that  is  known  here  under  the  name  of  Htmtbtms  or  Heath- 
stone,  and  is,  I  think,  what  is  otherways  called  Gmitst,    It  is  composed  of  the 
same  materials  as  the  Granite,  but  formed  in  a  different  manner,  being  ar- 
ranged into  layers  or  Strati,  generally  curved  and  distorted  in  its  veins  like  to 
the  veins  of  timber  in  a  knot  in  wood.     This  appears  al<-o  in  detached  and 
VDihapely  blocks  on  the  surface,  as  well  as  Granite,  and  like  it  too,  although 
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Second,  the  remainder  of  the  county,  lying  to  the  south* 
ward  of  the  Cowie,  including  the  How  and  the  Coast- side, 
south  of  Stonehaven,  in  which  there  is  little  or  no  Granite ; 
the  stones  consisting  chiefly  of  Sandstone,  Pudding  stone, 
limestone,  and  Rotten  rock ;  and  the  soil  having  a  conformi- 
ty more  or  less  to  them  all,  as  they  more  or  less  prcvaiL 
As  this,  however,  is  not  a  geological,  but  an  agricultural 
survey,  I  shall  adhere  to  the  order  of  division  first  stated,  as 
being  more  consonant  to  the  investigation  of  the  subjeA  pro* 
posed. 

Ist.  DIVISION.— J//tf  Dee^side  District. 

This  being  intersected  by  the  river  Dee,  will  fall  to  be 
described  in  two  subdivisions.  First,  that  part  of  it  which 
is  situated  on  the  north  side  of  the  river.  This  lies  be- 
tween 13  and  22  miles  west  from  Aberdeen,  comprehend- 
ing the  greater  part  of  the  parish  of  Upper  Banchory,  and 
a  small  part  of  the  parish  of  Drumoak  ;  and  consists  alto- 
gether of  about  26  square  miles,  or  16,640  acres.  It  is 
much  diversified  into  heights  and  flats,  and  has  a  general 
southern  exposure.     Great  exertions  towards  improvement 

chiefly  confined  to  the  muirs  and  niouDtaini  »  sometim?!  found  in  the  low 
ai»d  cultivated  part  of  the  counrry,  at  a  great  distance  from  the  hills  It  is 
the  most  unworkable  of  all  stone,  as  it  is  almost  impcrviois  to  the  tool  of  the 
mason  or  stor^  hewer.  These  two  arc,  so  far  as  I  know,  lound  only  in  loose 
blocks  on  the  surface,  or  where  more  plenteous  are  piled  on  one  another  iu 
heaps ;  but  there  arc  also  much  other  hard  rone  in  ihi»  qriarter,  arranged  in- 
to rocks  or  strata,  but  of  which  I  do  not  know  the  scientiSc  names.  They 
arc  hard  and  ponderous,  but  havinj^  neither  quarti  nor  mica  in  th:ir  com- 
poMtion,  thry  seem  to  be  very  different  stone  from  the  Granite.  In  ^^me  ca^- 
cs  they  are  of  a  dull  rcdi»]i  colour,  and  in  others  incline  to  blue.  In  all  cuset 
they  are  arranged  in  strata  or  layers  which  dip  in  many  various  diredions. 
A  rock  of  thik  ktul  near  Stnurhavcn,  by  the  way  «idc  in  the  den  of  Logic  hat 
a  revmblince  toSihIj:'.is  or  Slate.  I'he  uhole  hurd  srone  in  this  county 
goes  urdcr  the  name  of  tL'tiinttme,   ovly  the  Gr anile  by  way  of  di^itii.dioo  it 
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liaVe  here  been  most  successfully  made,  though  still,  little 
more  thaa  an  eighth  part  i^  in  cultivation.  In  this  quarter^ 
there  is  more  land  planted  with  wood,  in  proportion  to  its 
CI  tent,  than  in  any  other  district  of  the  count)'. 

The  mansions  of  proprietors  in  this  tract,  are,  CratheSy 
lachmarlo,  Glassel  and  Raemore. 

The  population,  which  had  declined,  but  is  now  increas- 
ing, amounts  to  about  50  to  the  square  mile ;  all  employed 
in  agriculture,  and  living  in  distinct  farm-steads,  and  cot- 
tages, there  being  no  towns,  and  hardly  even  a  village  in 
the  whole  teiritory. 

Second,  that  traft  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dee,  shelving 
towards  the  river.  This  is  partly  in  a  state  of  complete  cul- 
tivation, partly  in  a  progress  towards  it,  and  partly  in  a 
st^te  of  nature  little  susceptible  of  improvement.  Reckon- 
ing this  division  from  the  bridge  of  Dee  upwards,  it  will 
extend  from  east  to  west  about  1 8  miles,  through  the  pa- 
xlshcs  of  Nether  Banchory,  Mary  Culter,  Durris,  part  of 
Upper  Banchory,  and  Strachan.  Supposing  the  inhabited 
part  of  it,  where  improvement  has  taken  place,  or  has  been 
attempted,  to  reach  at  an  average,  to  3  miles  in  breadth, 
it  would  thus  comprehend  about  54  square  miles,  or 
5 1',560  acres ;  of  which,  not  more  than  one  fifth  is  in  actual 
cultivation.  It  has  in  general  a  cold  exposure  to  the  north, 
and  in  many  places  an  obdurate  damp  soil.  Yet  from  the 
persevering  exertions  of  some  of  the  proprietors  and  princi- 
pal tenants,  there  are  in  it  many  highly  creditable  examples 
€>f  good  husbandry.  Part  of  it  all  along,  has  also  been  em- 
bellished with  plantations,  which  of  late,  have  been  greatly 
extended,  so  as  to  give  the  whole  a  very  cheerful  appear- 
ance. 

The  mansions  of  proprietors  in  this  traft  are,  commen- 
cing from  the  east.  Nether  Banchory,  Auchlunies,  Ardoch; 
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Kincaussie,  Nctherley,  Pitfoddels,  or  Mary  Culter,  timnsi 
Tilquhilly,  Inveric,  and  BlackhalL 

The  population  is  at  the  rate  of  about  66  to  the  square 
mile ;  and  all  employed  as  in  the  preceding  part  of  this 
distrift,  in  agriculture  j  with  no  towns,  nor  hardly  a  vil- 
lage in  the  whole  tract. 

Although  this  whole  district  is  situated  in  the  county  of 
Kincardinci  it  is  doubtful  if  it  make  any  part  of  Tie  Miarns^ 
being  more  properly  included  in  A/^rr,  which  country  here 
extends  to  both  side  ^  of  the  Dee.  It  is  not  always  that  we 
can  ascertain  with  precision  the  limits  of  ancient  territories, 
which  have  long  ceased  to  be  separate  jurisdiflions  But 
the  present  inhabitants  of  this  district,  who  ought  to  know 
best  to  what  territory  they  belong,  never  give  the  name  of 
The  Mearns  to  their  own  part  of  the  country,  but  always 
speak  of  that  country  as  lying  south  of  the  Grampians. 

2d.  DIVISION. — Coajtside  Dhtrlct^  mrihfrom  Stonehaven. 

This  extends  about   14  miles  along  the  coast,  between 
Stonehaven  and  the  Dee,  and  may  be  about  3^  miles,  at  an 
average  in  breadth,  between  the  sea  and  the  Grampians, 
where  cultivation  has  not  reached,    and  thus  will  compre- 
hend 45  square  miles,  or  28,800  acres.     In  the  vicinity  of 
Stonehaven,  on  the  estates  of  Urie,  and  Cowie,  in  this  dis- 
trict,   part  of  the  lands  are  in  a  high  degree  of  cultivation. 
There  are  also  small  stripes  of  fertile  ground,  by  the  margin 
of  the  sea,  through  the  lands  of  Muchals,  Skaterow,  Port- 
lethen,  Findon,  and  round  the  point  of  Nigg  opposite  to 
Aberdeen,  both  by  the  sea  and  river  side.     But  the  great 
proportion  of  this  traa  is  the  most  haggard  country  that 
can  well  be  conceived.      The  exertions,  however,  which 
have  been  recently  made  to  improve  it  are  truly  astonishing, 
if  we  consider  the  obstruflions  which  the  cultivators  had  to 
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encoantery  arising  from  the  vast  quantity  of  huge  blocks 
of  granite  and  gniess,  interspersed  through  the  marshy  land, 
and  from  the  quagmires  and  mosses  which  every  where 
abound.     And  it  is  pleasing  to  record,  that  these  seemingly 
insuperable  obstruflions  to  cultivation,  have  in  several  m* 
stances  been  overcome,  and  that  these  extraordinary  efforts 
pf  the  husbandman,  have  been  crowned  in  part  with  the 
happiest  and  most  beneficial  effefts.     This  part  of  the  coast, 
which  rises  at  once  from  150  to  200  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  which,  in  the  course  of  three  miles  inland  to- 
wards the  hills,  continues  to  ascend,  until  it  is  nearly  500 
feet  in  height,  is  much  exposed  to  the  cold,  receiving  littlo 
shelter  artificially  from  plantations.    These  are  neither  nu-* 
merous  nor  prosperous,  throughout  the  whole  of  this  dis- 
trict, unless  upon  its  southern  margin,  near  to  Stonehaven, 
where  the  extensive  plantations  of  Ury,  and  the  smaller 
ones  of  Cowie,  form  an  agreeable  exception  to  this  general 
remark. 

The  mansions  of  proprietors  in  this  district,  which  ex- 
tends through  the  parish  of  Nigg,  part  of  the  parish  of 
Nether  Banchory,  and  the  greater  part  of  the  parish  of 
Fetteresso,  are  Tullos,  Balnagask,  Elsick,  Chapelton*, 
Newhall,  Newtonhill,  Muchals,  Cowie,  and  Ury. 

In  this  tract  there  are  also  several  feuars  who  have  man<» 
•ions,  and  who  have  extended  cultivation  around  them, 
as  shall  be  afterwards  taken  notice  of. 

The  population  of  this  district  is  much  greater  than  at 
first  one  should  expect  from  the  dismal  aspect  of  the 
country  It  will  amount  in  all,  to  the  rate  of  about  100 
to  the  square  mile.  This  is  high,  in  a  country  in  which 
there  is  hardly  yet  one  third  part  of  it  in  cultivation ;  and 
arises  from  the  circumstance  of  there  being  in  it  several 
fishing  villages  along  the  shore,  and  from  the  great  abun- 
dance of  moss  for  fireing ;    which  last,  occasions  a  popi|«* 
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btion  pretty  thickly  scattered  in  single  habitations  oyer  the 
face  of  the  interior. 

Sd.  DIVISION.— 22/  Coast-side  District  south  from 

Stonehaven* 

This  territory  extends  about  18  or  20  miles  in  length, 
along  the  shore,  from  Stonehaven  to  the  Northcsk,  and 
might  have  been  included  in  one  division  with  the  preceding, 
were  it  not  th^t  the  soil,  composed  of  diflFerent  materials, 
and  that  the  general  aspeA  of  the  surface,  more  inviting  to 
the  eye,  shew  a  marked  distindtion  in  nature.  It  rises  in 
general,  with  a  bold  rocky  shore,  from  100  to  300  feet  in 
height,  and  expands  into  plain  fields,  many  of  which  are  in 
high  cultivation ;  but  laid  out  in  every  direftion,  according 
as  the  several  rivulets  or  deep  ravines  bend  their  course  from 
the  conterminous  hills  to  the  ocean.  Some  of  these  hills 
(and  generally  the  most  barren)  approach  close  to  the  sea; 
but  the  gicater  part  are  in  the  back  ground,  and  although 
very  numerous  are  not  lofty  ;  none  exceeding  500  feet  in 
height.  The  soil  in  the  lower  parts,  is  of  every  description 
from  the  most  worthless,  to  the  most  valuable.  But  it  is 
oddly  intermixed  ;  entire  wastes,  in  some  places  lying  con- 
tiguous to.  the  most  fertile  fields.  The  greater  propoi  tion, 
however,  is  of  the  latter  description  *,  some  of  the  lands  near 
the  shore  being  as  produflive  perhaps,  as  any  in  Britain, 
bearing  the  most  luxuriant  crops  of  beans,  wheat,  clovcr,&c. 
This  traft,  stretching  inland  from  4  to  5  miles,  may  compre- 
hend about  85  square  miles,  or  54,400  acres  ;  of  which  ono 
half  is  in  cultivation.  It  extends  through  the  southern  part 
of  the  parish  of  Fettcrcsso,  and  comprehends  the  entire  pa- 
rishes of  Dunnottar  and  Kinneff,  the  greater  part  of  Arbuth- 
nott,  together  with  the  whole  of  Gar\'ock,  Bervie,  Benholm, 
and  St  Cyrus. 
The  following  are  the  scats  of  the  principal  proprietor i. 
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Xithich,  amidst  their  respeftive  plantations  embellish  this 
coasiside-division  j  and  which  although  greatly  exposed  to 
the  violence  of  the  eastern  winds,  have  many  examples  of 
thriving  wood  around  them ;  even  though  some  part  of  these 
plantations  is  within  reach  of  the  sea  spray. — Commencing 
from  the  north  ;  Riccarton,  Fetteresso,  Dunnottar-House, 
Barras,  AUardyce,  Arburhnott-House,  Benholm,  Brothertonj 
and  Muirton,  Brigton,  Lawrieston,  Woodstone,  Criggie, 
Kirkside,  and  Canterland 

The  population  in  this  division  is  at  the  rate  of  about  1 44* 
to  the  square  mile  •,  of  which  about  one  fourth  part  are  in- 
habitants of  townsj  having  little  or  np  connection  with  agri- 
culture. 

4th  DIVISION.— Z)/V/r/^  of  the  How  of  the  Mearns. 

This  territory  lies  to  the  westward  of  the  distrift  last  des* 
cribed,  and  immediately  south  from  the  Grampians.     It  is 
a  low  champaign  country  well  cultivated,  and  abounding  in 
gentlemen's  seats,   villages,  and  plantations.      It   extends 
through  the  parishes  of  Glen ber vie,  part  of  Arbuthnott,  and 
the  whole  of  Fordoun,  Lawrence-kirk,  Mary-kiik,  and  Fet- 
tercairn.     It  may  be  about  16  miles  long  fiom  east  to  west| 
and  5  miles  broad  at  the  west  end,  but  grows  narrower  to- 
wards the  east,  until  at  its  termination,   at  the  Water-shed, 
about  4  miles  west  from  Stonehaven  it  may  be  little  more 
tham  half  a  mile  over.     It  may  comprehend  altogether  about 
50  square  miles,  or  32,000  acres  •,  of  which  five  parts  in  six 
arc  in  cultivation.     It  is  sheltered  from  the  cold  northern 
blasts  by  the  towering  Grampians,  which  heic  present  a  front 
of  from  500  to  2500  feet  in  height,   above  the  level  of  this 
plain ;  while  it  is  protefted  from  the  ungenial  easterly  winds 
by  the  heights  of  Garvock  and  Arbuthnott,  which  form  a  low 
range  of  hills  from  400  to  500  feet  high.    The  How  is  reck- 
oned by  some  to  be  a  part  of  Strathmore.      It  is  indeed  ^ 
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continuation  of  that  great  valley ;  but  it  never  is  designed  by 
that  name  In  the  country  itself,  being  always  called  The  How 
(or  hollow)  of  the  Meams. 

The  following  are  the  seats  of  the  proprietors,  which, 
with  their  respe^ive  woods  and  ornamental  plantations^ 
beautify  this  level  country. — Commencing  from  the  east ; 
Falside,  Kair,  Whiteriggs,  Glenben'ic,  Castleton,  Monbod- 
do,  Drumtochty,  Johnston,  Kirkton-hill,  and  Balmanno, 
Hatton,  Balmakewan,  Phcsdo  and  Thornton,  Fettercaim- 
House,  Fasque,  Balbegno,  Inglismaldie,  Amhall,  and  The 
Burn. 

In  this  distriA,  there  are  also  the  remaining  plantations 
around  the  mansions  now  in  ruins  of  Halkcrton,  Fittarrow, 
and  Clenfaiquhar,  which  still  serve  to  ornament  the  face  of 
the  country.  Several  lesser  seats  now  occupied  by  tenants, 
have  likewise  each  their  surrounding  woods  ;  such  as  Bal- 
four, Balnakcttlc,  Newton,  Fordon-house,  &c.  There  are 
even  examples  of  tenants  who  have  embellished  their  Farm- 
steads ^^ith  clumps  and  rows  of  planting,  so  that  this  divi- 
sion of  the  county  has,  on  the  whole  a  very  ornamental  and 
inviting  appearance. 

The  population  in  The  How  is  at  the  rate  of  ICO  to  the 
square  mile.  Of  this  number  there  is  not  above  one  tenth 
part  that  is  not  either  altogether  employed  in  agriculture,  or 
intimately  conncftcd  with  it  This  is  therefore  a  high  po- 
pulation supported  almost  exclusively  from  agricult  ure. 

5th  DIVISION  —The  Disiricl  of  the  Grampians. 

This  dreary  region,  lying  between  the  How  and  the  Dee- 
Sidc  distrift,  stretches  through  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
county  from  west  to  east,  carrying  sterility  of  soil  and  rugg- 
edncss  of  aspeft  almost  to  the  verge  of  the  ocean.  The 
lower  limb  of  the  Grampians  indeed  is  in  this  sur^'ey,  inclu- 
ded in  the  Coastside  distrifl  north  from  Stonehaven,  and  is 
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^itly  in  cnldvation.  But  we  may  well  believe  that  from 
the  begumiDg  it  was  not  so.  It  has  required  more  than  the 
ordinary  sweat  of  the  brow  to  rescue  such  a  haggard  tra^ 
from  its  original  barrenness.  This  bleak  and  hilly  country^ 
commencing  where  cultivation  ceases^  at  about  3  miles  from 
the  coast,  with  a  height  of  from  500  to  600  feet^  increases 
rapidly  in  altitude,  but  on  a  pretty  regular  scale  of  gradation 
among  a  vast  congeries  of  dark  brown  hills,  until,  at  the 
western  extremity  of  the  county,  about  20  miles  from  the  sea. 
Mount  Battock,  nearly  3500  feet  high,  in  doud-capt  majesty 
soars  above  them  all. 

The  traft  occupied  in  this  county,  by  this  chain  of  moun- 
tains is  at  an  average  from  16  to  1 8  miles  in  length  from  east 
to  west,  and  about  from  6  to  8  miles  across,  from  south  to 
north  J  comprehending  altogether  an  area  of  upwards  of  120 
square  miles,  or  nearly  80,000  acres.  Here  are  two  hunt- 
ing seats,  one  at  Mergie,  near  the  east  end ;  and  another  at 
Bridge  of  Dye,  near  the  west.  And  except  in  the  vicinity  of 
these  two  places,  there  is  hardly  any  population. 

Although  the  circumstances  taken  notice  of  in  the  preced- 
ing part  of  this  section  show  a  marked  distinction  in  the  dif- 
ferent divisions  of  the  county,  yet  the  following  short  ab- 
straft  may  more  clearly  make  this  appear. 

Proportion  in  lOO  Population 

of  cttkivatcd  land.  Per  Sq,  M. 

^•?  Dee  side    $  N.  of  the  River    .     13     -    -    -  50 
2.5  iS.  of  the  River    -     20     -    -    -  66 

S   Coast-side     J  N.  of  Cowie  water     33  -  -      100 

{^  S.  of  Cowie  water    50  -  -      144« 

4.  The  How 84  -  -      160 

5.  The  Grampians  hardly  any  -  almost  none. 

SECOND  GENERAL  HEAD. 
Tie  Civil,  EccUsiasiicaly  and  Military  departments* 

Such  as  in  the  preceding  seftion,  are  the  diflfcrent  distrifts 
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into  which  this  county  seems  to  be  arranged  by  the  hand  6f 
nature  itself  And  this  is  a  division  which  in  all  cases,  should 
preclude  every  other,  were  it  not  that  in  the  government  of 
the  country,  as  distinguished  into  civil,  military,  and  ecclesi- 
astical departments,  other  divisions  frequently  become  neces- 
sary. These  appear  to  be  regulated,  either  by  what  seems 
to  be  most  applicable  to  each  particular  county,  or  what  is 
most  conducive  to  the  general  interest  of  the  kingdom,  or, 
as  in  some  instances,  in  conformity  to  ancient  institutions 
which  cannot  well  be  abrogated. 

CIVIL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  Kincardineshire,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  general  admini- 
stration of  justice,  the  whole  county  is  considered  as  one  dis- 
trift  Stonehaven  is  the  county  town,  being  the  scat  of  the 
Sheriff  Depute,  or  of  his  substitute  :  and  in  his  court,  causes 
from  the  whole  shire,  whether  in  civil  or  criminal  aftions^ 
are  called,  heard,  and  decided  upon.  This  court  has  two 
sessions  in  the  year,  a  winter  and  a  summer  session ;  sitting 
and  rising  on  the  same  days  with  the  court  of  session  at  Edin- 
burgh. Since  the  small  debt  aft  in  itb  present  extent,  took 
place,  there  is  also  a  justice  of  peace  court  for  the  purpose, 
held  regularly  at  Stonehaven  on  the  first  monday  of  every 
month.  And  for  the  more  immediate  conveniencv  of  the 
southern  quarters  of  the  county,  the  same  court  is  held  at 
St  Cyrus  once  in  three  months. 

In  maritime  matters  however,  Kincardineshire  is  divided 
into  two  distrifts,  as  dependent  on,  and  connected  with  th^ 
two  sea  ports  of  Aberdeen  and  Montrojie.  To  the  port  of 
Aberdeen  belongs  the  whole  coast  along  the  pari.ixs  of 
Nigg,  Nether  Banchor)*,  Fetteresso,  and  Dunnottar.  'lhi< 
line  stretches  from  lorry  oppositeto  Aberdeen  on  the  north, 
to  Crawton  inclusive  on  the  south;  an  extcrit  of  about  18 
miles.     To  the  port  of  Mcntrcse  belongs  tlie  remainder  of 
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ih^  coast ;  a  stretch  of  about  1 4  miles.  In  conformity  to 
this  division,  all  causes  for  alledged  fraud  against  the  reve- 
mie,  whether  in  the  Excise,  the  Customs,  or  the  stamp  duties, 
are  tried  by  a  court  of  justice  of  the  peace,  which  sits  alter- 
Dately  at  Bridge  of  Dee,  and  Bourtry  Bush,  for  the  northern 
district ;  and  at  St.  Cyrus  and  Lawrencekirk,  alternately  for 
the  southern. 

In  the  arrangement  of  the  country  into  justiciary  circuits, 
Kincardineshire  is  classed  with  the  county  of  Aberdeen  and 
the  shire  of  Banff.  The  seat  of  the  assizes  is  at  Aberdeen, 
and  the  jury  is  composed  of  equal  numbers  from  the  three 
counties. 

ECCLESIASTICAL  DEPARTMENT. 

In  ecclesiastical  matters,  according  to  the  ancient  Institu- 
tion, this  county  was  partly  under  the  immediate  cognizance 
of  the  archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  and  partly  under  that 
of  the  biijhops  of  Aberdeen  and  Brechin :  and  it  is  still  in- 
doded  in  the  different  commissariots  that  have  retained  a 
jurisdiction  in  these  respective  consistorial  courts. 

The  following  are  the  parishes,  that  were  formerly  under 
the  inspection  of  the  archbishop,  and  which  still  belong  to 
the  commissariot  of  St.  Andrews.  Fettercairn,  Fordoun, 
Marykirk,  Laurencekirk,  St.  Cyrus,  Benholme,  Garvock, 
Arbuthnott,  B^rvie,  ElinnefF,  Dunnottar,  Fetteresso,  Nigg, 
and  Durris* 

The  parishes  of  Strachan,  Glenbervie,  and  Catterline, 
(pow  united  to  Kinneft)  made  formerly  part  of  the  bishop- 
ric of  Brechin,  and  are  still  in  the  commissariot  of  that 
diocese.  And  the  parishes  of  Drumoak,  Nether  Banchory, 
Mary  Ctdter,  and  Upper  Banchory,  which  made  part  of 
the  see  of  Aberdeen,  are  still  annexed  to  that  commis- 
sariot** 

*  Commi«farict  retain  to  this  day,  an  exclusive  power  of  judging  in  dc- 
daratort  of  marriage,  and  of  the  nullity  of  marriagr ;  in  actions  of  divorce 
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In  the  present  ecclesiastical  establishmenty  Kincardine* 
shire  is  divided  into  one  entire  presbytery,  and  part  of  two 
others.  The  entire  presbytery  is  that  of  Fordouui  com* 
prehending  the  whole  parishes  to  the  south  of  the  Gram- 
pians, viz.  St.  Cyrus,  or  Ecdes  Greig,  Benholm,  Bcrvie^ 
K'uinefT,  Dunnottar,  Fetteresso,  Glenbervie,  Fordoun, 
Fettercairn,  Marykirk,  Laurencekirk,  Gar\'ock,  and  Ar** 
buthnott. 

This  Presbytery,  which  is  comprehended  in  the  synod 
of  Angus  and  Meams,  meets  in  the  winter  season  at  Bervie, 
and  in  the  summer  half  year  at  Fordoun,  the  presbytery 
seat. 

Or?  Dee  side,  the  two  westmost  parishes  of  the  county, 
viz.  Strachan  and  Upper  Banchory,  are  attached  to  the 
presbytery  of  Kincardine  C^Niel ;  the  seat  of  which  is  at 
Kincardine  O'Nicl,  about  six  miles  up  from  Upper  Ban- 
chory,  on  the  north  side  of  the  Dee.  The  parishes  of 
Durris,  Mary  Cidter,  Nether  Banchory,  and  Nigg,  are 
comprehended  in  the  presbytery  of  Aberdeen,  whose  seat 
is  in  that  city.  Both  these  presbyteries  are  included  in 
the  synod  of  Aberdeen. 

MILITARY  DEPARTMrNT. 

In  military  affairs,  Kincardineshire  belongs  to  the  nor- 
thern district,  and  is  the  most  southerly  county  attached 
to  that  command.  In  conjunction  with  Angus  it  forms  a 
regiment  of  militia  *,  of  which,  as  its  proportion,  it  furnishes 
]  3C  men.  This  regiment  is  the  eleventh  on  the  establish- 
ment, and  consists  of  647  rank  and  file. 

and  of  nen-adhcrrncc  ;  of  trparate  alim^Dti  to  wi^et ;  of  ba^tardj  and  cr.n* 
firma'ion  of  ccttamcntt.  Because  all  these  matters  are  still  conudered  to  be 
pn.-perly  cemthUriaf,  a  name  gifeo  to  ihc  courts  of  judicature  held  by  bi&hopt, 
or  under  the  ir  aurhority,  vhilc  bishop?  governed  the  church.  Sec  Erekinct 
Ir.«tiru:i;7r«,  Book,  I.   Ti'.lc  ;.    ad.  edit. 
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For  the  defence  of  the  country,  in  these  dmcs  of  dan* 
ger  and  alarm,  this  county  has  raised  two  regiments  of  voU 
UQteerSf  which  are  distinguished  by  the  names  of  the  Kin* 
cardineshire  and  Meams  volunteer^. 

In  forming  the  Kincardineshire  regiment  of  volunteersi 
the  county  is  divided  thus : 

CcNDp.  Pa/ishes. 

1.  St.  Cyrus,  Garvock  and  Benhohne. 
S.  Fettercairn,  and  Marykirk. 

5.  Glenbervie  and  Dunnottar. 
7.  Fetteresso. 

8*  Fordoun  and  Lawrencekirk. 

6.  Durris,  Upper  Banchory  and  Strachan. 

4.  Arbuthnott  and  KinnefF. 

5.  Nigg,  Nether  Banchory  and  Mary  Culter. 

These  8  companies  consist  each  of  70  men>  including  set- 
jeants,  corporals  and  drums. 

The  Mearns  regiment  of  volunteers,  consisting  of  4 
companies  of  80  men  each,  'is  raised,  3  companies  in  the 
town  of  Stonehaven,  and  1  company  in  the  town  of 
Bervie*. 

Thb^  county  undergoes  another  division  still,  viz.  into 
Highland  and  Lowland*  By  the  Distillery  ACt,  that  part 
of  the  Grampian  district  that  lies  to  the  westward  of  the 
Caim-a-Mount  road,  is  situated  in  the  Highland  district ; 
9il  the  rest  of  the  county  is  in  the  Lowlands. 

SECT.    IIL 
C  L  IMATE. 

Although  the  climate  of  any  country  must  depend  very 
much  on  the  degree  of  latitude,  under  which  it  is  situated, 

*  Since  writifijr  the  preceding  account,  both  these  regiments  have  volur.v 
teered  their  fcrvicet  into  the  local  militia,  and  are  foraied  iato  one  regiment 
of  tea  companiei  containing  8x6  rank  and  file. 
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there  are  other  causes  which  have  likewise  an  eflect  on  it : 
Such  as  the  alutude,  the  exposure,  and  even  the  cultiva- 
tion. Under  similar  circumstances,  in  other  respects,  how- 
ever it  must  be  from  latitude  alone,  that  one  country  is  coU 
det'  or  warmer  than  another.  Thus  Kincardineshiie,  which 
has  an  equally  open  and  shelterless  exposure  to  the  sea^ 
but  at  the  same  time  enjoys  equally  genial  influences  of  sea- 
son with  Berwickshire,  or  east  Lothian,  should  have  a  cli- 
mate that  should  differ  from  the  climate  of  these  counties 
merely  as  .07  degrees  of  latitude,  may  be  supposed  to  be 
colder  than  ^G.  And  this  probably  would  not  make  an 
odds  against  it  of  more  than  three  days,  either  in  spring  or 
harvest.  But  there  are  other  ciicumstances  which  operate 
against  the  climate  of  this  county.  The  principal  of  these 
is  its  near  vicinity  to  the  Grampians,  which  in  this  latitude, 
stretch  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  island,  and  are  the 
highest  mountains  in  Great  Britain.  One  may  easily  con- 
ceive what  effect  this  position  must  have  on  the  climate  of 
the  county,  which,  consisting  itself  of  a  great  propoition 
of  high  hills,  is  exposed  in  about  twelve  points  of  the  com- 
pass to  the  winds  passing  over  these  cold  mountains  that, 
even  in  summer  are  never  entirely  free  from  snow.  The  im- 
perfect state  of  the  cultivation  also  (for  there  are  still  many 
maishcs  and  much  unreclaimed  land),  must  have  an  eff*eA 
here  against  the  climate.  If  we  add,  that  the  Mearns  is  not 
yet  so  minutely  divided  with  hedge-rows,  hedges  and  tim- 
ber, particularly  by  the  coast-side,  as  in  East  Lothian  and 
Berwickshire,  it  may  then  be  stated  on  the  whole,  that  in- 
stead of  three  days,  as  the  probable  difference  arising  from 
being  one  degree  of  latitude  more  to  the  north,  there  may 
be  two  weeks  in  the  spring  and  one  week  in  hanest,  that 
tills  county  is  Liter  than  in  the  two  counties  just  men- 
tioned. 


KuKdi^e^bkeb^uig  much  4iversi^^Lso.iQtp,hUl  wi. 
dbde,  i^fithia  gr^t  :Vi»n^tjr  93  .to  alcitufle  ap^  e^posure^  a 
C909i<i«ii^leidifl^re^Qe,ip  fhu^i^luuate  pf:tixe  sevei^  divisioas 
ifttbereby  prpd^c^.  Th^s»  the  teirltprj  situated  qq  tl>e 
north  side  of  the  De/^,  .althoijgli  the  mast  apitherly.  divi- 
3«>poftl^  CQUQ^y,  ]s  perhaps  the  ,v^rm^st  pf  them  all. 
This  arises- fr<^  three  distinct  causes  First,  it  has  a  ge- 
nial exposur^^i  qpen  chi9%: to  the  .south  Secpnd,  It  Is 
fhdter^ .by.a  v;ane^  of  smaU  h^ls,  rising, gcadually  frooi 
the  Dee ;  and  the  whole  tract  on  its  northern  border,  is 
covered,  as  .with  a. shield  from  the  howling  tempest,  by  the 
ttzteosive  hill  of  Fare,  a  long. mountainous  ridge,  nearly 
eighteen  hundred  feet  high.  Lastly,  here  is  much  wood- 
land, partly  natural,  and  partly  planted,  which  never  fails 
to  soften  the  climate ;  ^yhether  it  be  by  the  direct  shelter 
which  it  affords,  pr  by  the.ajterajtion  which  it  occasions  to 
'  the  force  of  the  wind — abating  its  strengtl;  or  dividing  its 
aflion. 

The  second  part  of,Deerside  district,  lying  to  the  south 
^  the  river,  -.  has  a  dimaie  somewhat  diiferent.  Here  the 
lands  descend  with  a  considerable  declivity,  from  the  Gram* 
pians  to  the  Dee,  and  are  of  course  laid  fully  open  to  the 
north.  The  air  is  in  consequence  more  keen  and  piercing ; 
and  seed  time  and  harvest  are  latter  than  in  the  opposite 
;%abdivision.  This  is  particularly  the  case  towards  the  hills, 
whose  uncultivated  bases  approach  in  some  places  almost  to 
the  riverside,  and  are  hardly,  at  any  place  more  than  three 
miles  from  it.  There  has  always  been  a  portion  of  wood- 
land in  this  tract,  and  of  late  much  addition  has  been  made 
to  it  by  planting.  So  that,  so  far  as  plantations  have  a  ten- 
dency to  meliorate  the  climate,  this  naturally  bleak  and  ex- 
posed country,  is  in  a  fair  way  to  enjoy  that  advantage^ 
On  the  lower  verge  of  it,  by  the  banks  of  the  river,  the 
country  being  equa'Iy  protected  with  its  oppositejerrltory 
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from  the  nonhera  bluti,  by  th«  same  meini,  the  clinure 
ia  equdly  mild.  Daring  the  drought  of  sammer,  both 
aidn  of  the  Dee  suffer  more  from  heat  than  any  other  part 
of  the  county,  insomuch,  that  rite  crop  has  been  Fr^ 
cfuently  injured  from  that  cause  alone. 

The  climate  of  both  the  coaHt-sdde  districts,  throughout 
their  whole  extent,  is  often  very  severe  and  chilling.  Tliis  if 
occasioned  by  thete  diitricis  lying  open  to  the  wind  from 
the  east^which  is  the  roost  ungeoial  of  all  exposures*.  Yet,as 

*  It  ii  tatclj  ■  nibjeci  not  nnwonhy  of  invcMigition,  to  inquira,  riom 
vhiiciuKiiii.^hiiiht  uwCTlywiiuIaarcwiuirricDdlTtoihericlingiDfm*n 
and  m  ihe  rruidorihcnrih.in  ihitconmry^hixlannot  uik  mCTrly  Irom 
(he  (oU,  for  the  nonh-wetl  wind,  and  ihc  Donh  wind  Irmu,  dcpreit  the 
tuerearj  in  the  ihermoactO',  Riuth  more  than  eicr  an  eiM  wind  froM  u 
known  10  do.  Yet,  thoe  troiu  from  Ehc  north  nthcr  hint  ihin  tclu  oar 
Dcnn.  Wi  (eel  nothiog  from  iSem  to  intommode  n>  but  ihe  cold  iIodci 
and  th»  wt  (an  ob*itle  ai  oar  will,  by  having  reeoBne  to  warmo'  clothing 
or  a  brighler  firt.  But  in  au  irind.  ereo  withaal  ttnn,  km  or  more,  m  it 
may  be  in  force,  unhingei  rar  whole  frame.  Neither  dothitig  nor  Rre  cKi 
iiTetr  D>  of  ih;  lutf  Innnt  feeling.  That  thii  it  not  the  operation  of  fut> 
<y  maybe  dcmoBttrated  bma  the  ODiienaliiyot  iti  indneiicE  tt  iinnieooGB- 
(d  10  the  weakir^.  ihe  raletadiniry,who  (eel  ii  in  their  bed  chiinbciiiwhere 
rowioda  allowed  lo  enter;  but  e»en  the  Rroageii  and  moti  mb  .u, cannot 
■*otd  bc^niE  lenHble  of  iu  pcroiciout  effedi.  The  legeiablt  iribei  too, 
pariak:  in  ihe  general  •uffering.  Thii  t>  plainly  indiciced  by  ihe  lanjuii] 
imc  of  lh«in  lU  at  ihe  time.  The  withering  of  the  leiTei  in  (evenl,  add 
(  the  ('ate  of  diieaar,  lod  even  death  itKlf  among  the  more  tender  kinda,  lM*e 

DO  rtam  to  doubt  of  th*  (ad.  Hence  the  blighii  and  milldewi,  which  iffcft 
diffenoE  kindi  of  (roiti  and  grain,  aftar  even  i  ihort  couiinuince  oft  Hron^ 
taiicrly  wiail  in  tummcr.  Nor  ■•  it  by  cold  only  that  the  eait  windi  oyie- 
tiie  B  pcmiiioiuly  upon  animal  and  legdible  life  Fur  by  all  acMuota  the 
luffocating  ayroc  nfihc  Letaot,  generated  in  the  burn  irig  landt  o(  Arabia,  !■ 

ttfitl  more  wmirnahle  to  ihe  inhabilinta  of  the  aoith  of  Italy  and  Sicily,  by 
an  eiccM  ol  heai ;  creating,  not  mffely  ■  painfa)  •rntation,  but  a  debility  p*- 
tulitf  lo  ilicif  ihtoughoui  (he  whole  rrirtm,  Thii  la  >  faA  not  more  com. 
pklely  atceitaioedi  ihao  the  cembitU'.ion  of  etili  which  we  lulTer  in  tliu 
Donhern  tauude,  (rum  the  chilling  and  •hriveUing  blaaia,  ihat  are  borne  to 
«■  auuu  ihc  Cermaa  Ocean  (torn  the  ctiraall;  nsw-cotired  maua;aiei  of 
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air  from  whatever  direction  it  may  come,  has  alvrays  an 
cfiect  to  moderate  cold,  siKyw  in  winter  lies  here  but  a  short 
time,  and  frost  is  seldom  either  very  intense  or  of  long  con- 
tinuance. Hence  it  happens,  that  the  farmers  on  the  coast 
have  from  four  to  six  weeks  more  weather  in  winter  in 
which  th6y  can  plough  their  lands,  than  those  have  who  live 
bot  four  or  five  miles  farther  inland.  This  gives  the  coast-side 
men  an  advantage  over  their  neighbours,  as  to  the  labour- 
ing of  thdr  fields,  which  they  can  thu6  accomplish  at  less 
cxpence,  from  being  fewer  days  laid  off  their  work.  But 
it  adds  nothing  to  them  in  point  of  season,  for  the  spring  on 
the  coast-side  is  little  if  at  all  earlier  than  in  the  interior ; 
while  the  harvest  is  even  sometimes  later,  neither  begin- 
ning nor  ending  so  soon. 

In  the  How,  which,  as  already  taken  notice  of,  is  shel- 
tered from  the  northerly  and  the  easterly  winds,  the  cb- 
mate  in  general,  is  more  mild  and  equable  than  in  any  o- 
tber  division  of  the  county.  It  is,  however,  more  liable  to 
atoims  of  wind  from  the  south-west,  having  an  opening  in 
that  direction  for  sixty  miles,  without  an  intervening  hill  to 
break  their  force.  But  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the 
"wind  from  that  point  is  always  in  this  country  genial  to 
the  feelings  of  man,  and  friendly  to  vegetable  growth. 
May  not  the  mild  and  salutary  nature  of  this  wind  be  ac- 
counted for,  by  its  coming  from  a  warmer  quarter  of  the 
globe,  and  being  wafted  over  a  vast  extent  of  ocean,  whose 
prevailing  temperature  is  teldom  afieAed  by  the  extremes 
of  cold  and  heat. 

In  the  Grampians,  the  climate  in  winter  and  spring  is  ex- 
cessively severe.  In  the  deep  hollows  and  glens,  indeed,  by 
the  windings  of  the  several  streams,  there  is  a  kind  of  shel- 
ter from  the  storm,  amidst  a  gloon^y  and  cheerless  solitude, 
which,  except  in  a  very  few  places,  is  equafly  devoid  of  hu- 
man habitation,  or  marks  of  the  industry  of  man.    In  sum«* 
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mer,  thej*  glens  or  rallies  arf  uncommonly  warnv,  and  an 
aoRiewhat  enlivened  by  the  fringe  of  green  pnmire  b^  tfif 
■tdes  of  the  ditltrent  brooks^  urhkh  .ire  fllieraai^ly  dr^ 
channels,  and  pou^Qg  down  torrent*  Thc«  vallies»  howf 
ever,  form  but  a  stnalf  proportion  of  this  mountainous  il 
trict. 

The  degree  of  mownue  to  which  ihh  county  may  be  Uw; 
bic,  I  hai'c  no  means  of  accurately  ascensining, 
ly  state  from  general  obaervsiion,  ihat,  during  seren  j 
iftai  I  have  resided  in  it,  I  h«e  oo  rea5;on  lo  think  that  t! 
diinate  is  either  more  dry  or  more  motst  than  ia  MMLof. 
thian,  (he  coonty  from  which  I  came,  but  U  very  «n»W' 
in  this  respect.  This  is  an  opinion,  which  leas  wiihtHf 
more  coniiiience  hazard,  as  during  alt  that  time  I  hare  h 
not  only  frequent  intercourse,  but  a  regular  corr^'^ondtfitce 
bettt'een  the  two  counties,  and  I  hjve  uniformly  funndi,, 
that  the  time  of  ram  and  ihe  degree  of  it,  in  both,  wer« 
iflDch  the  $ame>  Tfi6  averagfr  quantity  thai  fatls  fcarl;  14; 
Mid  Lothim  h  avcenaiited  to  be  about  S3  inches.  And  I 
should  fuppost  this  to  be  abo  the  average  qUaoticy  in  Tb^ 
Mearos. 

In  ordinary  sefisoni,  oats  and  beafts  be^n  10  be  iovw 
about  the  first  of  March,  and  barley  aboot  nix  orceveit 
weeks  later.  Harvest  rommonly  commences  from  the  ?Qthf 
to  the  end  of  Aitgiift,  and  is  generally  finished  by  the  n 
die  of  CWlober. 

I  am  somewhat  of  oplmOn*  thai  tale  lowhig  here  ii  not  tat 
dangerous  as  in  the  counties  fanher  to  ihe  south.  For  I 
have  known  oatu  sown  as  late  as  the  1 3th  of  May,  and  have 
seen  them  cnt  down,  a  good  crop,  in  (he  month  of  ScpteiD- 
ber,  not  ten  days  liter  than  oat^  sown  on  the  same  firW 
two  month*  earlier.  Indeed  the  warm  weather  here,  is  seU 
dom  tery  perceptible  liU  after  the  middle  of  Jtme.  Of 
CMirse  vegetation  ii  very  languid  in  the  forepart  of  swiuii«r| 
but  commonly  come»  on  rajndty  towards  the  end. 
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Stooe  >»iiciiigr  the*  abovis,  I  have  beem  Eavoured  mth  the 
MHovAeg  ta3>le;<  ffspectisg  the*  vreathen;*  which  shews,,  acr 
htSLCTX  gdesy  the  circumstaoaes  more  piecisely  tttan  csm  he* 
obdsuiMdfboffli  caistlal  ohservadoiw 

TABLE    r. 

State  of  the  thermometer  on  the  coast-side  of  Bjocardine- 
sfifre,  for  the  years  1 805-6  and  7,  taken  at  8  in  the  morn- 
ings ifr  latitude  56^.  5%'  N  500^  yavAs  fvem  the  seav  snd 
abem  lf50  feet  above  its  level*  Also*  the  number  of  day  a  in; 
which  there  was-  rain,  snow,  and  fair  weather,  in  the  same 
years  ancf  pface. 
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67 
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13 
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17 
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67 

50 

14 
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17 
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62 

47 

16 

0 

15 
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50 

58 

45 

12 

1 

17 
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46,666 

57 

33 

12 

1 

18 
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38 

51 

23 

7 

4 

19 

December 
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these  3  years 

34,66^ 

46 
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10 

4r 

17 
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' 
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30 
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In  these  different  years  the  above  drcumstanccs  were  as 

this  table. 
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From  the  first  tabic  it  appears  that  the  average  degree  of 
heal  has  been  for  these  ihree  years,  between  33,666*',  and 
57,666^,  being  a  range  in  all  of  2t  degrees.  From  the 
second  table  it  appears,  iliat  the  year  1 807  has  had  two  df 
grees  at  an  average  of  less  heat,  than  the  preceding  year, 
1806,  which  is  equal  to  one  twelfth  part  of  the  whole 
range.  This  deficiency,  I  apprehend,  is  much  the  same 
thing  as  if  one  entire  month's  heat  had  been  altogether  ab- 
atractetl  from  that  season,  and  may  account  in  a  great  mea- 
sure [or  the  defective  state  of  the  crop  in  I8u7,  compared 
with  the  former  season.  But  this  is  not  all.  tor  ir  fur- 
ther appears,  that  the  great  deficiency  of  heat  took  place  in 
the  month  of  September,  which  in  this  climate,  is  the  Elling 
month  of  grain,  more  especially  in  a  laie  or  backward  sea- 
son, as  was  unhappUy  the  circumstance  under  wliich  crop 
]  B()7  laboured. 

Thus,  in  September  1S06,  the  average  degree  of  heat 
was  52",  whereas  in  1 807,  its  was  only  IC,  and  also,  that 
the  greatest  degree  of  cold  fell  in  1 806  in  that  month,  was 
45",  but  in  1807,  the  thermometer  sunk  at  one  time  in 
fiepirmber,  to  38",  in  the  immediate  vicinhy  of  the  sea, 
whilst  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  although  I  have  no  te- 
gister  there  to  consult,  it  must  havebeeo  below  ihe  f:eezing 
point  32",  for  tht  hills  were  covered  wiih  snow,  and  ice  was 
pretty  thick,  upon  the  waters.  Farther,  the  number  of  days 
with  rain  in  i  806,  was,  in  September  only  6,  but  in  Scptem- 
]8a7,  there  were  17  days  with  rain.  All  these  unfavour- 
able circumstances,  may  welt  account  for  the  unproduc- 
tive returns  in  ISO",  of  grain  of  all  kinds  i  oats  in  particu- 
lar, not  yielding  from  the  same  quantity,  within  25  per 
cent  of  meal,  compared  with  the  crop  of  the  former  season. 
They  were  many  per  cents  deficient  also  in  quantity. 

A  careful  observation  of  the  weathor,  as  indicated  by  the 
(hcnr.omcter  in  the  filling  months,  comparcj   with  former 
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seasonsi  in  which  the  cSeA  is  known  with  ceitamty^  would 
go  far  to  prognosticate  truly,  the  quality  of  the  crop  among 
hands  at  the  time,  and  of  course  might  lead  to  just  com* 
merdai  conclusions.  Instead  of  this,  the  public  rely  too 
much  on  the  vague  and  superficial  remarks  of  travellers^ 
who  never  fail  tostufl*the  heads  of  the  news  men  about  the 
harvest  time,  with  the  vast  product  that  they  have  acciden- 
tally discovered  from  a  single  grain  of  corn,  a  single  root 
of  potatoes,  or  a  single  fruit-tree.  In  the  same  manner  as 
they  presage  every  spring  time  the  earliness  or  the  immen« 
sity  of  the  ensuing  crop  from  the  swarming  of  a  bee-hive, 
the  early  production  of  a  bird  nest,  or  other  such  accident- 
al and  inconclusive  phenomena* 

SECT.  IV. 

SOIL  AND  SURFACE. 

It  becomes  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty,  to  describe  the 
nature  or  quality  of  a  soil,  when  the  terms  by  which  soils 
are  commonly  expressed  are  not  clearly  defined,  and  when 
difi*erent  terms  are  used  in  different  places,  to  indicate  the 
same  thing  And  here  may  I  not  be  allowed  to  express  an 
opinion,  that  a  dictionary  of  technical  terms  in  husbandry 
would  be  a  desirable  work  in  this  age  of  investigation  into 
agricultural  principles  and  practices,  the  more  readily  to  en- 
able one  part  of  the  country  to  understand  what  the  other 
is  about.  Thus,  in  soils,  although  there  may  be  nearly  the 
same  ideas  attached  all  the  kingdom  over,  to  clay  and  loam, 
and  gravel,  and  sand,  as  these  terms  appear  like  acknow- 
ledged chiefs,  to  stand  each  at  the  head  of  its  respective 
tribe  ;  yet,  without  an  explanation,  what  are  we  to  make  of 
till,  brash,  rubble,  warp,  hazlc,  carse,  ooze,  cledge,  or 
white  bawm,  all  names  of  soils,  but  not  all  dilTerent ;  some 
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of  thfn)  Wing -evidently  proviodal,  and  odly  diffeicm 'dM 
namioatiaiiSt  in  ditfcrcDt  places  of  the  nme  ihiog.  in  facf^ 
ttrou'ofart  in  vgncnlttire,  ate  diFTereut  atntast  in  tn*v/ 
coaniy-;  and  common  husbandmca  from  diifeient  diilti^^ 
ere  somtibmes  at  a;  gfeat  a  loss  to  undetttand  uae.anothet( 
when  talking  of  their mott  conuaoo  afr;uri,  a«  ttiey  .arena 
romprchead  what  is  moaiii  by  the  gas  aad  the  carbon,  th* 
exygmetand  titchydrogeocof  tbrir  leameik  friends  the  d 
mists  ]  or  by  the  argilaceoos,  calc3nous>  arcnicious,  ^icigus^ 
-or'thetertKcompociiao  «oUs  of  thrir  other  gdcntificiaatmo> 
tors  'Bfirto return,  WCTe-eren  the  terms  b)'  which  sulsiiw 
•ttmaoMi/j  designMcd  dlKtuiftly  (in(ler>tood,aiid  bad  they  tbg 
same  idea  attached  to  them  in  every  part  of  tbe.kir^iJoM( 
still  the  soil  itself  is  frequently  composed  of  so  many  disi 
tinftly  different  roaterialt,  and  these  again,  are  frequently 
blended  in  so  many  rarious  proportions,  that  it  must  I 
extremely  dtificalt,  if  tiet  xltogether  inifracticable,  to  dai 
fine  it  by  Any  terms  that  could  convey  an  expHdt  and  s 
qoate  idea  of  its  nature  or  quality. 

■As.Iprofesa  merely  to  describe  the  soil  in  the  most  gen^ 
rally  received  terms,  and  as  nearly  as  I  can  in  the  conunoQ 
lafiguage  of  the  country,    I  have  made  these  preUmlnai 
remarks,  with  a  view  to  obviate  objections  to  the  want  6 
precise  definition  in  my  observations  on  the  subject. 

The  soil  in  the  northern  subdivision  of  the  Dee-side  dts 
tiict,  consists  chiefly  of  decomposed  granite,  with  a  por< 
tioo  of  moss  intermixed.  It  is  not  naturally  produciiv*, 
but  is  very  susceptible  of  melioration  ;  aad  much  improve 
mcnt  has.  already  in  many  instances  taken  place.  This  li 
been  clfeftt'd,  chiefly  by  deep  tillage,  the  removal  of  <i 
and  the  application  of  lime.  The  bills  here,  which  occpp} 
perhaps,  a  third  part  of  the  whole  surface,  are  partly  ( 
(ered  x^iih  plantation,  partly  with  green  pasture.  Intermix 
eJ  with  hcaih,  and  partly  with  mois  of  an  excellent  k 
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used  for  fueL  Here  are  alsb  very  extensive  plains  of  heath, 
iBterspersed  with  patches  of  arable  :and,  which  are  every 
year  increasing  more  and  more  ;  so  that  it  is  probable,  that 
at  no  distant  period,  much  of  this  land,  in  a  state  of  nature 
It  present,  will  be  brought  unier  cultivation  Here  too, 
are  some  considerable  stripes  of  swampy  land,  in  various 
hollows.  But  this  description  of  soil,  of  little  value  in  the 
present  day,  is  likely,  from  draining  to  become  the  best  of 
the  whole.  Fm«illy,  over  the  face  of  the  whole  territory, 
there  is  a  vast  profusion  of  large  stones,  which  gives  much 
bbstruction,  where  cultivation  tikes  place,  to  the  operations 
of  tillage. 

Along  the  south-side  of  the  Dee,  the  soil  is  very  similar 
in  every  respect  to  that  on  the  north  side,  being  almost  uni- 
Tcrsally  a  gravel,  consisting  chiefly  of  decomposed  g'-anite, 
with  a  small  proportion  of  moss  or  decayed  vegetables,  that, 
in  the  lapse  of  ages  previous  to  its  cultivation,  had  alter- 
nately sprung  up  and  died  upon  its  surface  This  is  now 
more  or  less  productive,  in  proportion  as  cultivation  has 
prevailed  ;  and  thus,  some  ficids  nearest  the  river,  seem  to 
have  arrived  at  a  great  degree  of  fertility,  and  form,  what 
may  be  very  justly  termed  a  produftive  loam.  In  the  steep 
swelling  banks  towards  the  hilb,  the  soil  becomes  more 
damp  and  adhesive  ;  but  still  it  is  a  soil  of  granite,  not  yet 
sufficiently  pulverised  by  tillage,  nor  enrichel  by  manure. 
In  some  places  I  observed,  that  where  the  land  was  fully 
caltivated  and  in  tillage,the  crop  was  correspondently  good ; 
bat  when  sown  out  for  pasture,  the  spontaneous  production 
of  rushes  and  other  aquatic  plants  betrayed  its  humid  origin, 
and  indicated  that  it  was  returning  fast  to  its  native  sterility. 
About  the  skirts  of  the  mountains  the  soil  is  still  more  spun- 
gy, and  bears  a  co-irse  kind  of  gtass,  of  very  little  value  in 
any  respeft.  Here  are  also  many  extensive  tracts  of  thin 
soil,  partly  moss,  partly  gravel,  incumbent  on  a  hard  inert 
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bottom,  seemingly  lit  for  aothlog.  Thij  is  particularly  ibtt 
chrc  in  the  paiishes  of  Mary  Cultcr,  and  Nether  Banchory, 
where  there  is  a  vast  expanse  of  this  haggard  surface^, 
which  »eems  to  set  the  agriculturist  at  defiance.  Dut  ibm 
People  here  appear  to  be  Up  to  their  situation  For,  i 
withstanding  every  obstruflion  from  the  savage  nature  of 
the  soil,  they  have  in  a  manner  by  main  force,  brought 
much  of  it  under  the  laws  of  culture;  by  draining,  by 
trenching,  and  by  the  judicious  application  of  lime,  but  above^ 
all,  by  the  removal  of  lumps  of  granite,  that  naturally  a 
bound  in  it  to  a  degree  almost  inconceivable. 

Throughout  the  whole  of  the  Dec-side  district,  on  boihi 
rides  of  the  river,  the  soil  is  remarkably  incumbered  with 
great  blocks  of  that  rough  material ;  from  which  indeed  al-' 
most  all  its  vegetable  mold  seems  to  have  beca  derived,  la 
their  first  attempts  at  improvement,  the  people  satisfied' 
themselves  with  remo^-ing  iheSe  stones  merely,  to  the  next 
bank.  But  even  this  was  a  process  of  no  little  labour ;  foe 
so  very  much  did  they  abound,  as  to  occupy  neatly  as  mnch 
ground  in  the  bank  as  there  was  of  ridge  left  for  bearing 
corn.  A  great  proportion  of  the  country  is  still  in  this  u-' 
tuaiion:  And  that  it  is  improved  at  all  in  this  respect,  there' 
ia  much  greater  cause  for  admiration,  than  there  is  for  m 
der  at  the  ancient  practice. 

The  expence  of  clearing  a  field  of  these  stones  sometime* 
exceeds  twenty  pounds  an  acre;  and  would  be  much 
more,  from  the  carri.ige  alone,  had  they  not  fallen  oa 
the  device  of  making,  what  they  nil,  canjuming  Jykei  for 
holding  them.  For  although  lh«t  inclo&ures  in  many  in. 
stances  do  not  exceed  three  or  four  acrcn,  it  sometimes  re- 
quires a  wall  twelve  feet  thick  around  the  field,  to  contain 
the  stones  that  are  taken  from  off  the  ground  thus  inclosed* 
And  they  are  dispoted  id  tliis  manner,  as  being,  not  only 
the  most  coDTenieiu  place  of  deposit,  but  also  the  moa  u«c-  • 
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*  hi  mode  of  application.  There  is  not  in  general  much  diain- 
iDg  required  in  this  kind  of  soil  \  nor  of  the  multitude  of 
stooes  that  is  in  it  arc  there  many  fit  for  this  purpose. 
Stones  as  big  as  a  horse,  or  but  as  big  as  a  sheep,  are  not 
f ery  applicable  to  filling  the  ditches  of  drains. 

In  the  upper  end  of  this  district,  in  the  parish  of  Strachan, 
the  arable  land  is,  at  Blackball,  pushed  back  from  the  ri- 
ver, by  the  intervention  of  a  considerable  hill,  most  of  which 
is  now  prettily  planted  with  wood*  Between  this  hill  and 
its  kindred  Grampians  to  the  south,  more  than  a  mile  broad, 
and  two  or  three  miles  long,  the  vale  of  Strachan  is  situa- 
ted. The  soil  here  is  in  general,  a  dry  gravel  of  decom- 
posed granite,  far  from  being  unproductive  \  although 
pretty  much  incumbered  with  stone6,smaller  or  greater,of  the 
same  material.  As  however,  it  lies  high  itself,  and  in  the 
bad  ndghbourhood  of  high  circumjacent  hills,  it  is  not  al- 
ways that  the  crop  comes  to  full  maturity  ;  the  grain  being 
not  unfrequcntly  damaged  by  the  autumnal  frosts,  which 
resume  their  chilling  influence  sooner  here  than  in  any  o- 
ther  arable  district  in  the  county. 

In  the  coast-side  district,  north  from  Stonehaven,  the  soil, 
most  completely  incumbered  with  blocks  of  granite,  ap- 
pears to  be  of  the  same  nature  with  the  soil  in  the  Dee-side 
district,  namely,  decomposed  granite,  but  with  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  incumbent  moss.  Here  the  moss  is 
not  merely  much  deeper,  but  spreads  over  a  much  great- 
er proportion  of  surface.  There  zppos^is  to  be  fully  one 
half  of  this  district  covered  with  moss  ;  almost  all  of  which 
might  be  converted  into  the  most  productive  arable  land  by 
the  application  of  lime,  in  the  same  manner  as  in  Ayrshire, 
by  the  process  originating  with  Mr  Smith  of  Swineridge 
Muir.  But  they  have  here  another  mode  of  application, 
which  turns  to  much  more  account,  and  which  shall  be  ex- 
pl;uned  when  treating  of  the  different  estates.     In  the  mean 
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time  it  may  be  rcmaikod,  that  in  the  immediate  Ttcinity 
the  Aiffcteat  fi-shtng  towns,  ihcie  aic  considcrabie  stripes 
and  patches  of  land  in  the  highest  degree  of  proJu^ion. 
The  Boil  (here,  in  whatever  state  It  might  have  originally 
been,  has  loag  tmce  become  a  most  fertile  loam,  a  n«ver 
failing  effect  of  cooiinacd  cultivntion,  foDJoiDcd  with  a  co- 
[HOU9  application  of  enriching  mannrea  The  only  dicUUr 
ttance  by  which  bnd  of  this  nature  can  be  dimngaUhed« ' 
must  arise  from  the  original  ptcrailtng  quality,  a«  clay,  samli 
&c.  Here  it  mny  be  called  a  loam  derived  from  grairitet 
a  distinction  more  prevalent  in  thi»  pan  of  the  county  than 
than  any  other,  as  granite  b  the  most  general  originsl  tidf 
stance. 

This  soil,  on  which  the  most  luxoriani  crops  of  he*t' 
are  grown  in  continued  succession,  U  to  be  mn  with  u  Port  ■ 
l^ihen  and  at  Findon.  boil  of  »onicwh«t  the  same  natUTe, 
dthough  not  perhaps  aliogeihcr  so  piodnctive,  b  to  be 
found  to  a  pietty  considerable  extent  along  the  covst,  in 
ifae  parish  of  Nipg.  both  by  the  sra.and  by  the  ri»er  sideop> 
posite  to  Aberdeen.  It  seems  fit  for  the  production  of 
wheat,  beans,  or  any  kind  of  crop-,  but  ulmost  the  oalj 
grain  hitherto  cultivated  tliere  has  been  oats  and  bear,  with 
a  small  propurtioQ  of  pens.  Theic  is  also  raised  on  It  ex- 
cellent clover,  potatoes  and  turnip,  and  la»t  season,  for 
the  firn  time,  the  cultivation  of  wheat  was  attempted.  Tlti* 
produ^tvc  8C»1,  however,  docs  not  extend  far  inland  ^Vltfa> 
ip  less  than  a  mile  of  the  sea,  or  of  the  tlver  Die,  ibe 
country  becomes  a  dUmal  heath,  which  one  ^huuid  nppose 
hardly  fit  fpr  anything.  Yet,  the  unwearied  excitlons  of 
the  people  shew  that  it  can  be  tcdaimed  :  foi  in  spite  of 
the  vast  piotonion  of  stones  with  whith  the  surface  is  co> 
vered,  and  the  swamps  and  bogs  whith  compose  a  great 
put  of  iu  contents,  there  are  Mveral  patches  brought  into 
caltiraudDi   whicb,    fiont  tbe  crops   piodticed>  give  en- 
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coarftgement  to  prosecute  the  knprovfHnent  of  the  ^vhole. 

lo  the  coast-sicie  district^  south  from  Ston€faaven«  the  soil 
consists  of  a  great  variety  of  kinds,  from  the  most  fertile 
loam^   to  the  poorest  till,  or  most  obdurate  clay.      The 
loMD,  however,  is  the  most  prevalent ;  and.  here  it  is  form- 
ed, not  altogether  from  the  effect  of  cultivation,  but  much 
of  it  k  original,  as   the  depth  extends  much  lower  than 
tillage  has  ever  reached.     A  soil  of  this  nature  may  be  ob- 
served to  prevail  greatly  in  the  vicinity  of  the  shore,  parti- 
cularly in  the  parishes  of  St.  Cyrus  and  Benholm.      Some 
likewise  is  to  be  found  in  Bervie  parish,  still  more  of  it  in 
KtoaefT,  and  not  a  little  of  it  in  Dunnottar.    There  is  too, 
all  along  the  coast,  a  very  fertile  soil  consisting  of  decom- 
posed basaltes,  or  Rotten  rock,  as  it  is  called,  when  it  is  ap- 
proaching to  a  state  of  dissolution.      This  soil  owes  its  ex- 
istence, in  a  great  measure,  to  cultivation.    The  rocks  from 
which  it  is  derived,  are  covered  generally  with  a  thin  stra- 
tum of  earth,  producing  a  sweet  herbage,  and  project  up- 
wards, in  a  variety  of  small  knolls,  among  the  different 
fields.     In  their  original  state,  especially  beneath  the  sur- 
face, they  seem  to  be  as  hard  as  granite,  and  of  a  still  more 
solid  contexture.     They  are  of  course,  very  commonly  used 
as  materials  for  laying  the  public  roads ;  to  which  purpose, 
from  their  seeming  durabiliy,  they  hive  the  appeaiance  of 
being  very  much  adapted.      They  have,  however,  no  last- 
ing tenacity  of  parts  ;  but  in  a  shoit  time  fall^,  by  the  ac- 
tion of  the  air,  into  a  finely  pulverised  mold,  remarkably 
fitted  to    vegetable  production.      Wherever  these  Rotten 
rocks  appear,  the  soil  in  their  neighbourhood  is  uniformly 
of  a  productive  quality.     It  also  bei:omes  thicker  and  more 
fertile  from  cultivation  ;  and  this  in  proportion  as  the  plough 
gets  into  it  deeper  and  deeper,  thereby  exposing  more  of 
the  subsoil  to  the  influence  of  the  atmosphere,  which  de- 
composes it  as  certainly,  though  not  so  quickly,   as  it  does 

burnt  limestone  itself. 
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The  decomposition  of  basaltes,  or  whinstone, 
ably  apparent  id  situations  uhcie  the  highways  cut 
thfQUgh  a  rock  of  it.  There  the  face  of  the  rock,  which 
is  generally  disposed  into  a  congeries  ofyoIk$orkeme]a,will 
be  observed,  year  by  year,  to  throw  off  a  liiick  scale  or 
shclljwhich  crumbles  down  into  a  soft  palpable  powder,  till, 
in  a  few  years,  there  will  have  been  bo  mwch  of  ii  cast  olf 
as  altogether  to  hide  the  face  of  the  stone.  There  is  a  re- 
inark;)ble  disiinftion  in  this  respect  between  whinstone  and 
granite.  This  last  is  not  decomposed  scale  by  scale,  but 
crumbles  down  in  a  mass ;  neither  does  it,  in  its  entire  state, 
assume  the  appearance  of  a  ) oik  or  kernel,  but  is  always 
sharp  and  angular,  and  having  the  appearance  as  if  it  had 
been  raised  in  blocks  from  3  quarry-  It  may  ^eem  uDaccouai- 
able,  that  two  such  obtlucate  materials,  whichin  tharorU 
ginal  state,  are  (o  impervious  to  therootsof  any  vegetable* 
should  yet,  by  the  process  of  nature,  be  convened  into  fer- 
tile soil.  Such,  however,  appears  To  be  the  fafl.  Gianite 
seems  to  be  the  matrt:^  of  the  sandy  soils,  as  basaltes  is  of 
the  native  loam  2nd  clay :  although  both  may  acquire  various 
modifications  before  they  arrive  finally  at  these  panjcular 
conHi^teocies.  From  pudding  sione  we  could  more  easily 
conceive  the  traositioo  to  gravel. 

There  is  another  fenile  fipecics  of  land  still,  that  abouod» 
greatly  in  the  district  of  the  coast  side-  This  is  a  mmI  that 
is  remarkably  foil  of  round  stones  of  every  description*,  and 

■  Amoog  tbcTi  11U7  be  tAi  cricJ  i  kind  pretijr  |ilci;tiliil  and  wfiicb  mcsk 
ti  1w  ■  diii4o<9  ipcciet.  They  are  loundi^h  at  bullet  (utiti,  and  uf.*uioai 
'  lisa,  (leni  ij  intht*  diuncter  dawnwurdi.  Tlier  ire  of  ipilcwM* 
thtr  beWcn  eoiout  eo  ihc  odiUdc.  but  wlim  brrtin,  'hij  tihibii  ■  •pub' 
Ko$  rtdoh  tiM  ID  (Iicimn-  Aic  raj  pnndeiaai,  ind  rin»ikibl]F  umD  h 
tii«  [rit|  St  fine  at  aitrblc  bol  harder,  to  »  10  (UI  ^lin  like  i  diamoiid. 

I  ha-tt  nciit  lien  •  reck  or  qnirrjr  at  ih<t  kird,  but  ibr;  tit  10  be  fooni 
inuBMrd  in  the  Ufrrtof  |UL'i!tDc-r.cEr,  Itiog  t-M  ef  iheiujetiaelvlu'ck 
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-which  have  every  appearance  of  having  been  water-worn, 
and  left  in  their  present  situation,  after  being  rolled  about 
for  ages,  by  the  retiring  of  some  mighty  stream.  This  kind 
is  to  be  met  with  through  the  whole  course  of  the  district, 
bat  is  more  especially  prevalent  on  the  estates  of  Arbuth- 
nott  and  AUardice,  in  the  vicinity  of  Bervie  water.  It  is 
not,  however,  confined  to  the  present  reach  of  that  river, 
bat  b  found  still  more  abundantly  at  a  distance  from  it, 
where  the  land  is  two  hundred  or  three  hundred  feet  above 
its  level.  If  therefore,  it  ever  had  been  the  effect  of  an  in- 
imdadon,  it  must  have  been  occasioned  by  a  flood  of  no 
common  magnitude  and  duration.  It  is  also  worthy  of  re- 
mark, that,  although  the  stones  lie  so  thick  upon  the  sur- 
face, that,  in  some  places  forty  or  fifty  cartloads  may  be  ga-> 
thered  oft  an  acre,  yet  they  have  no  apparent  effect  against 
the  crop.  The  land  is  indeed  troublesome  to  work,  and 
much  tear  and  wear  are  occasioned  thereby  to  the  implc* 
ments  of  husbandry  \  but  its  productive  powers  do  not  ap^ 
pear  to  be  at  all  lessened  ;  on  the  contrary,  when  labour- 
ed like  other  soil,  the  crop  is  surpassed  by  none.  It  would 
be  almost  a  vain  attempt  to  clear  this  ground  of  stones.  The 
surface  for  once  may  indeed  be  made  free  of  them,  but  the 
next  tillage  would  bring  up  as  many  as  before  ;  as  the  depth 
to  which  the  plough  may  penetrate  is  unlimited,  or  at  least 
has  not  yet  been  ascertained*. 

*  1  hire  •omciimes  been  inclined  to  think,  thit  the  vast  collcdion  of 
ttonei  in  these  fertile  ficldf,  has  not  been  left  by  the  retiring  of  water,  but 
that  it  it  owing  to  the  decomposition  of  some  thick  stratum  of  pudding* 
■tone.  That  there  are  strau  of  this  kind  under  the  surface,  in  this  county, 
is  evident  trom  their  appearance  in  the  rocks  by  the  sea  shore,  in  which  the 
•tones  are  closely  cemented  together  by  some  glutinous  matter,  har« 
der  if  possible  than  the  stones  which  it  incIo<ses.  Perhaps  (for  it  is  mere 
ConjcAuie)  this  cement,  when  decomposed,  may  be  possessed  of  highly  pro- 
dudive  powers,  which  nuy  occasion  the  fertility  of  these  fields  that  abound 
to  much  ia  ttoaes.    Wc  know,  a:  least,  that  fi.'M«  uf  stones  lift  by  the  actual 
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Among  the  gmi  variety  that  prevails  in  ihe  soil  of  ihU 
district,  may  be  mcntioneil,  thai  kind  (generally  gravel) 
which  is  affefted  by  under-water,  or  sj^ring?,  and  wttich 
draining  only  can  rechim.  There  are  examples  of  such  io 
almost  ercry  field  ■,  and  many  entire  swamps  of  con  !ii ('era bio 
extent  continue  slill  Io  be  intermixpd  with  cultivated  Lod. 
Much  hns  already  been  done  towards  the  improvement  of 
such  soil,  and  much  has  been  fully  accomplished  ;  but  ttiU 
ibcre  remnins  much  to  invite  and  to  rewnrd  tlie  labotirt  of 
the  husbandman'  in  this  branch  of  hi«  dnty. 

lastly,  in  this  district  there  is  still  a  great  extent  of" 
waste  or  unprofitable  soil  on  (he  sides  anJ  tops  of  the  dif- 
ferent hills  or  knolls,  which  k  either  covered  with  whins 
Oi  broom  or  yet  more  u^teless  heath.  There  is  erea  &  con- 
siderablc  expanse  of  heath  in  various  situations  amoog 
the  plains  between  the  hilla ;  and  there  is  not  a  litiJe  UaA 
thai  once  having  been  under  a  very  imperfect  state  o(  c«ld- 
vationi  and  ag^n  abandoned  to  its  fate  ts  rww  seven  tiHMs 
more  the  subje^  of  sterility  than  ever,  All  these  oik- 
pioductive  wastes  may  amduiit  to  one  third  part  of  the 
whole  of  this  const-side  division. 

The  soil  in  the  district  of  the  How,  throughout  the  great- 
er part,  is  pretty  uniform  in  its  nature,  as  if  in  coofornktf 
to  the  cultivation,  which  is  preny  uiuformly  extended.  0» 
the  northern  side,  fronting  the  south,  it  may  be  defined  u 
a  loam  derived  from  gravel ;  and  on  the  opposite  side  fro»- 
ting  the  north,  a  loam  derived  froiu  clay.     la  both  it  beats 

rti'rii'^  of  wi'm.  m  uot  rcmukible  Ivc  ftni'ify,  bnf,  on  <hc  cnDtnrf,ire 
grtwrtWj  ittj  lurrrr,  ■•  iuti)'  be  Ktn  titij  ity  Irini  ihe  nieidoHricg  of 
f  rod  Irum  tKc  liveii  Wlnt  itiovU  loitlicr  tUcngihtn  ili>i  «>i^(Aare, 
*»  la  fcnih  |n<d  fiiMi  in  thii  ci)iini]r  being  derinnl  liom  [tuddine-WNiei 
i*  th<i  tngmcnit  of  pailding  Monr  of  tht  l(kc  maicriali  trt  rrc<|''ciiclf  Uir«* 
ti  Bf  ID  \hitt  ficUibf  tlir  ploDsh.  Bui  hat  I  muit  ickiiOB  Itdgi,  dtw 
Uu«  rprdnifnt  •hew  no  icnJciugr  to  dMompodlimibairtnaJii,  alter  m- 
vtnl  )nr<  ciporarc  la  the  lir.  u  loAipid  and  tdhcvuc  u-tia.  W(  ira 
Killpiaily  bt  tttd«rkn<p<{(;n][lli(»:i[ctiofni*.uce. 


cluef  lyA4  of  4M<^f  ry  HyV^wq  in  the  district.  Throughput 
t)i^  ^^o}€  .  w)f b  the  e3(9^ptlpu  ^ftei  m^tipaed)^  it  is  coui-ir 
Biooly  pf Q4u^iv(^)  yet  ^ith  varieties  in  the  fertility  Thif 
may  Ue  OHHK^g  iu  P^v(  to  its  or^u^l  nature,  bteii^g  xnp^e  ps 
I#s4a4^^iv^;  Iji^t  chiefly,  I  ^ppye^ieod,  qwhig  to  the  state 
of  culture  which  it  has  undergonei  and  the  quantity  of  n^a<* 
nqr^  ^h\fh  it  l)a§  re^e^ved.  In  ;his  respect>  the  fiorthern 
^k^  seems  (o  haye  t}ie  advantage,  being  either  originally  a 
ipore  pli^bl^  and  Ipqdjy  ^"A]  tp  wprkj  9r  having  been  fof 
%  longer  periqd  ifi  cultivatiqn. 

Ip  the  he^rt  of  this  level  disttict,  which  is  lower  and 
more  flat  toy^a^d^  th^  qiiddle  than  on  either  side,  there^  is 
a  CQnsid^r^bl^  proportion  of  bad  ^o;l,  ^  poor  hungry  gra« 
Tel,  little  susceptible  of  improvement  The  only  purpose 
hitherto,  to  which  it  has  b^en  successfully  applied^  is  plan- 
tatsons  of  ^oodf  with  which  p^rt  of  it  is  covered,  and 
which  seem  to  be  tolerably  prosperouat.  There  are  se- 
veral expanses  of  swampy  ground  interspersed  alternate- 
ly with  this  unprodudive  gtavel-  i'he  whole  has  mpch 
the  appearance  of  having  been  at  some  perrpd  covered  with 
water,  and  of  having  been  the  bed  of  some  lake,  or  im- 
mense river.  If  we  suppose  the  bpttpm  to  have  been  un- 
equal ia  depth  (a  very  usual  occurrence,  the  river  in  retiring, 
ivould  have  left,  as  in  this  case,  the  hollows  full  of  water 
to  stagnate  i  aud  in  the  higher  parts,  there  would  have 

£ 

*  That  the  poornt  soil,  91  jo  thii  ciie,  sKouJd  lie  io  the  luwcot  part  of 
the  TiiUe^,  where  one  ihouM  expect  to  find  it  the  muse  fertile,  althoogh  a 
rcniarkable  circunuta nee,  is,  howeTcr,  not  singular,  f  have  remarked  the 
•ainc  tfair.j(  in  Lauderdale,  between  Lauder  and  Channelkirk,  the  tame 
in  the  How  of  Fife,  between  Cupar  and  Aachtermuchrj,  and  the  same  io 
ficntheaiD  by  Auchterardcr,  where  we  may  observe  the  same  mode  of  oc- 
cupation adopted,  judiciuutly  planting  wi'h  wood,  in«:cad  oi  attempting 
CB  jwodttceconu 
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been  left,  as  in  the  present  iostance,  gravel  completely  Wa- 
lerwofD,  and  a  very  scanty  proportion  of  soil.  The  quao- 
tity  of  bnd  in  this  barren  nact,  which  extends  from  the 
west  {where  there  is  a  considerable  expanse  of  moss)  about 
ten  miles  in  length  to  the  east,  through  the  centre  of  the 
valley,  may  amount  to  3000  acres,  exclusive  of  some  very 
fertile  fields  intermixed  throughout. 

This  low  territory, .  being  pretty  thickly  strewed  with 
plantations,  which  always  ornament  the  lace  of  a  countrj', 
iis  inherent  sterility,  in  passing  through  it,  is  not  very  per- 
ceptible to  strangers.  On  the  contraiy,  they  will  be  apt 
10  be  deceived  by  the  promising  appearance  of  the  wood, 
into  the  belief  tlut  it  is  the  most  fenile  tract  in  the  whole 
How.  This  inference  will  the  more  readily  be  made,  from 
the  contrast  in  the  appearance  of  the  real  fert'Je  land*  to 
cultivation,  wliich  arc  spread  out  on  the  sides  of  the  Gram- 
pians  on  the  north,  and  on  the  Garvock  hills  oo  the  south, 
with  comparatively  much  less  plantation  to  embellish 
them. 

The  Grampians,  with  the  exception  of  the  hill  of  Stratb- 
fcDclla,  being  chiefly  composed  of  granite,  the  soil,  «uch  as 
it  is,  is  throughout  pretty  onifotm.  A  pale  yellowi  h  gra- 
vel of  decompo^J  granite  surmounted  with  a  ihin  crust  of 
moss  may  be  stated  as  the  general  feature;  little  adapted, 
one  should  ihiulc,  to  vegetable  produce,  and  as  little  sus- 
ceptible of  melioration.  Oa  the  tops  of  these  hills  there 
are,  however,  some  remarkably  good  mosses.  The  best 
peat  that  I  have  ever  met  with  is  dug  from  these  hills  in 
the  parish  of  Fotdoun.  It  is  of  a  remarkably  solid  consist- 
ency, and  burns  with  a  Aame  little  inferior  to  coaL  It 
would  puzzle  any  agriculturist  to  account  for  the  origin 
and  formation  of  iheie  mosses,  on  .iny  principle  in  Confor- 
mity with  present  Hppenrauces,  on  such  e»poseJ  (iruaiions. 
There  is  still  book  faint  iradUion  however,  thai  these  hills 
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were  ooce  covered  with  the  most  stately  oaks,  and  other 
timber  trees.  Should  this  be  admitted,  it  might  go  a  great 
uray  to  solve  the  difficulty ;  although  the  very  hills  then 
clothed  with  wood,  are  now  soU-blown,  and  present  no- 
thing but  the  bare  scalp  of  weather  beaten  stone*  But  the 
apparent  poverty  of  the  soil,  will  form  no  good  objeftion 
against  the  growth  of  wood  ;  for  we  find  it  still  to  prosper 
in  other  situations  equally  sterile ;  and  even  in  these  hills 
themselves,  young  plantations,  where  proteAed,  are  again 
doing  well  and  flourishing.  The  hill  of  Stiath-fenella  is 
in  the  front  of  the  Grampians  to  the  south  ;  and  though 
not  fifty  yards  distant  from  them  at  one  place,  it  is  not 
wthin  the  pale  of  the  region  of  hard  stone,  which  here 
ends  its  domination,  and  gives  place  to  a  soft  reddish  sand 
stone,  of  which  all  the  quarries  in  the  How  are  formed. 
The  soil  of  this  hill  accoidingly  partakes  of  this  sandstone 
both  in  consistency  and  in  colour,  while  quanies  of  the 
same  material  are  found  at  its  base.  It  has  also  a  top-dres* 
sing  of  moss  on  its  summit,  which  serves  for  peat 
to  the  adjacent  country.  In  other  respects  it  resembles  the 
contiguous  Grampians,  and  yields  to  none  of  them  in  dis- 
Bialness  of  aspect. 

SURFACE.]  What  relates  to  the  surface  uf  the  coun- 
ty, must  be  pretty  well  anticipated  from  what  has  already 
been  stated  in  the  preceding  section  on  climate,  and  in  the 
present  respecting  the  soil.  Should  any  farther  descrip- 
tion be  thought  necefTary,  it  may  perhaps  be  all  compre- 
hended in  the  following  general  view. 

That  part  of  the  Dee-side  district  north  from  the  river, 
when  seen  from  the  south,  seems  to  be  one  continued  se- 
ries of  wood-clothed  hills,  ri&ing  one  behind  another 
from  the  waterside^  till,  at  the  distance  of  sL\  miles  to  the 
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north,  the  whole  is  bounded  by  thfe  tefty  hlU  rf  FtH^i 
^hich  in  a  dignified  ibahn^r  thtis  the  seetU?. 

Tile  appearance  of  khe  «outh  side  rtiy  be  cc^cdVed  frtMft 
its  general*  figure,  which  is  a  narrow  stripe  cht^6iied^  dl 
along,  with  cultivated  soil  and  ^aste  land  in  Vairi^t^  pro- 
portions, its  descent  fronk  the  monntairts  i^  ^x^  rapM,  that^ 
in  the  course  of  three  miles  (the  gfttiet^l  breA'dth)  ft  ttiAy  fail 
perhaps  about  six  hundred  feet  towarfs  the  w*ter.  In  flroot 
it  has  the  beautiful  silver  stieam,  the  Dee  ;  and  through* 
out  its  whole  ejctent,  it  is  prettily  diversified  with  wood  % 
white  in  Its  rear,  the  towering  Grampians  soar  from  506. 
to  2000  feet  above  its  utmost  level.  Nearly  the  ^Oriiohs 
tract  cah  be  seen  at  once  from  severd  stations  wiithiii  itt 
bounds. 

The  Grampian  district  rises  at  ofice  from  \he  east,  at 
about  three  mites  from  the  sea,  with  a  decided  mountaki* 
ou'-  aspect,  and  ascending  hill  above  hill  from  east  to  'west^ 
ends  at  last  in  a  rAnge  8465  feet  high.  Throughout 
their  whole  extent  these  hills  are  dismal  and  dreary  in  th6 
extreme 

The  surface  of  the  How,  when  viewed  from  the  adja-« 
cent  heights,  may  be  compared  to  a  vast  bason  hemmed  in 
on  all  points  but  one  by  mountains  and  hills,  which  seem- 
ingly cut  it  oflF  from  the  rest  of  the  county.  It  eliliibits 
within  itself,  however,  a  rich  scenery  6f  cbltivafcd  fields 
and  thriving  plantations,  with  many  eiegant  seats  of  the 
gentry,  and  a  numerous  population.  The  NXrhote  can  "be 
seen  at  once  from  a  thousand  different  stati6^s.  But  peri- 
haps  the  best  point  of  view'is  from  the  hills  of  tarvock,  1 
little  to  the  northward  of  the  church. 

The  surface  of  the  coast-side  district  north  from  Stone- 
haven, with  the  exception  of  the  heights  of  Logie  and  Mt>- 
chals,  hear  the  south  end,  is  ih  genera:  ^at,  whh  little  de»- 
viation  either  in  altitude  or  depression,  until  within  a  mile 


of  its  northern  boundary,  where  it  declines  pretty  sharply 
to  the  Dee.  The  aspect  of  this  9at  country  is  still  dark 
and  cheerless,  ialtht)\ijgh  thl&t&fforts  efth^  people  to  improve 
it  are  astonishing.  Towaids  the  south,  near  Stonehaven,  it 
is.iii  a  high  state  olf  ciitti^ttioft,  ia»'4  bfe^ttiftiUy  •dtv^s*^  in 
its  appearance. 

"ttie  external  view  bf  ttife  tdhsV".si4e  to  'tJre  ^hth  bf  Stotife^ 
haven  is  Extremely  VarloVils,  the  sorfAee  bi&ihg  ttie  nrt^st 
broken  and  checkei'6d  of  ill  the  '^iSVrrfts.  AhJidugii  it 
comprehends  upwards  of  fouV^CoVt  ^^tiiVe  ttiifei,  Vhelre  is 
harily  to  be  found  ih  it  dtiife  ttilte>  and  ti^vtr  tW6  Hiite  l^ilig 
contenriinous,  of  the  sktrie  genfefal  a^pe A ;  itiet^  b^g  ^- 
ways  a  strikinjg  difference,  eWh^V  iYi  altit'tide,  'eXjJbgntfe,  sbii, 
or  cultivation.  The  hiUs  ahd  kii6[h  ako  ab'O^und  s'O  ttiVch 
and  are  scattered  in  so  ihahy  drr'eAk>^s,  th'^t  ffCltti  Yi'O  single 
point  in  the  >VhDle  can  one  fourth  pa'rt,  'pV  twenty  si^u'aVfe 
miles  be  seen  at  once. 

Could  we  indulge  however  m  thelhopfe,  (^hi  tke  ^Y^s'etilt 
spirit  of  its  husbandmen  gives  room  f6r  it),  thit  *th^  wh6l6 
lands  capable  of  tillage  snail  at  no  distant  peVlod  be  brotrght 
into  cultivation ;  whilst  *th^  hill  'tops  'shall  either  be  •adomed 
■with  plantation  or  clothed  \vitti  green  pastu're,=^theffe  wifl 
be  few  territories  in  Scotland  that  will  bfe  able  to  rival  it, 
ether  in  natural  beauty,  or  in  embellishment  arising  frbih 
the  industry  of  man.  It  may  then  be  questioned,  whether 
the  celebrated  south  Downs  in  tbe  coifnty  of  StisSTeic,  tvhich 
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have  nearly  the  same  natural  appearance,  and  (inclading  the 
whole  co£st  side  of  this  county),  almost  precis'ely  the  satne 
extent,  will  be  the  most  desirable  property.  The  disadvant- 
age arising  to  the  coast  side  of  the  Miearas,  froilfi  a  colder 
exposure  and  a  higher  degree  of  latitude,  will  be  more  than 
cotnpensated  by  a  more  ample  produce  and  a  higher  degrcb 
of  rent ;  and  perhaps  still  more  so  by  the  more  energetic  ha- 
bits of  industry  and  spirit  of  entcrprize  in  the  .people. 
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SECT.  V. 

MINERALS  AND  FOSSILS. 

There  have  been  no  meials  of  any  aort  discovered  in  itiia 
county*.  Il  is  also  destitute  of  that  valuable  mlnera],  Coal. 
Umestono,  so  useful  as  a  cement  and  as  a  manure,  is  found 
however  in  several  pans,  but  still  it  is  not  very  plentiful. 
In  the  most  remote  division  of  the  county,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  Dee,  there  is  hardly  any,  and  none  of  a  good  quality 
to  be  met  with.  On  the  opposite  side  there  is  a  &niall  vein 
found  in  the  bed  of  the  water  of  Fcuch,  near  to  its  ja<iction 
with  the  Dee,  and  which  is  now  working  out,  but  at  a  con- 
flidcrable  expence,  as  it  is  much  intermixed  with  other  mat- 
ter. The  most  plentiful,  and  perhaps  the  best  Umework  in 
this  quarter  of  the  county  is  on  the  hill  tops,  near  to  the 
old  castle  of  Tilquhitly  ;  there  a  field  of  it  appears  of  con- 
siderable extent,  and  with  X'ery  little  superincumbent  earth. 
This  limestone,  like  all  the  rest  in  this  re^on  of  granite,  ha» 
much  resemblance  to  granite.  It  is  of  the  bame  colour,  and 
equally  ponderous,  and  full  of  mica,  is  eqirally  glistering } 
but  is  nevertheless  an  efficacious  lime.  It  lies  intermixed 
with  other  matter,  and  is  itself  of  various  consistency  i  sonte 
of  it  which  is  reckoned  the  best,  b«ngas  hard  as  whinsiond 
and  tome  ng-iin  so  soft  as  to  crumble  among  the  finger&i 
like  decomposed  rotten  rock.  This  last  might  be  pounded 
into  powdered  lime  without  the  aftioruof  fire.  This  ia 
seemingly  an  excellent  quality  where  fuel  is  so  scarce ;  but 
the  lime  in  this  state  is  esteemed  neither  so  powerful  a  ma- 
nure, nor  so  strong  a  cement.  Mr.  Douglas,  the  proprielor) 
allows  his  tenants  the  use  of  this  lime  rock  for  nothing  j  and 
to  strangers  he  charges  only  a  penny  a  cart-load  as  a  quit 
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rent.  But  this  gentleman  having  a  dcaw-kiln  already  erec- 
ted for  baming  the  limestone)  will  probably  be  induced  to 
sndertake  the  working  of  these  rocks,  which  are  at  present 
wrought  in  a  careless  enough  manner,  and  thus  not  only  in- 
crease his  own  rental,  but  confer  an  essential  benefit  on  his 
whole  neighbourhood"^. 

At  Midstrath,  a  few  miles  beyond  the  limits  of  this  county, 
OQ  the  south  side  of  the  Dee,  there  has  long  been  a  lime 
quarry  wrought,  and  the  stone,  in  its  raw  state,  sold  to  the 
country  around.  Some  of  the  tenants  in  the  west  end  of 
this  county  frequent  that  quarry  for  limestone  They  carry 
it  to  thdr  own  kilns,  and  burn  it  with  Peats  from  their  own 
mosses.  They  generally  make  tlieir  kilns  of  such  dimen- 
sions as  to  produce  fifty  boUs  of  lime  shells.  This  boll  is 
the  Pease  measure,  of  about  eighty  eight  Scotch  pints.  To 
fill  one  of  these  kilns  it  requires  fourteen  cart  load  of  lime- 
stone (nearly  a  Ton  weight  each)  for  which  they  pay  at 
Midstrath  2s.  and  3d.  the  cart  load,  or  about  7|d.  the  boll. 
And  to  burn  this  requires  twelve  cart-load  of  Peats  (each 
cart  load  about  45  cubic  feet),  which,  including  every  ex- 
fence  of  casting  and  drying,  cost  about  thiee  pounds,  or  at 
the  rate  of  five  shillings  the  cart.  To  ail  this  must  be  added 
the  expence  of  breaking  the  stones,  setting  the  kiln,  &c. 
90  that  the  whcJe  outlay  of  money  for  fifty  bolls  of  shells, 
exdusire  of  the  cost  of  the  carriage  of  the  stones  from  the 
quarry,  and  of  the  peats  from  the  moss,  may  be  about  five 
pounds,  or  at  the  rate  of  two  shillings  the  boll. 

In  some  places,  where  peats  are  scarce  (and  the  supply  is 
always  precarious),  coal  is  employed  to  burn  the  limestone. 
In  this  case  five  bolls  of  English  coal,  at  36  stones  Avcrdu- 
pois  each,  or  fifteen  barrels  at  twelve  stone  each  arc  sufficient 
to  burn  the  kiln  of  fifty  bolls  of  shells.      This  coal  which 

•  Stc  Appendix  No.  %.    for  ta  account   of  limestone- jravjl  from  this 
plice. 
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itw  pe<^>e  coRtriv*  to  bn/  'm  suramar,  the  cheapest  bf^^H 
ihe  most  plentiful  season,  eo»is  u  Abeideea,  fioin  4t.  ^^^H 
btl.  the  boll.     Hen«:etli»prlin«cd«t  is  fcojn  ll.  lo  IL  4^^^| 
for  tbe  tjttantliy  BuAWient  lo  but^  the  kiht.     The  carnage^  1 
IncludiDg  TurRpiken,  (fruoi  Abcri!e«D  30  mlleKilUtani)  will 
be  neatly  double  that  expence.     So  this  mode  of  acqiUFing 
file)  Is  mortal  le^  oaly  as  bmag  mote  cettain,  not  at  being 
!eas  coftty. 

Sometimes  the  people  here  employ  both  coa)  and  posts  ia 
coojunOlon  to  burn  the  limnton?.  This  practice  is  per- 
haps more  judieloui  than  that  of  tiUng  miher  singly.  The 
quantity  of  fuel  in  this  cane  is  ainc  barrels,  o?  three  botla 
of  coal,  anti  four  can-load  of  p^ts.  ^ore  is  tberef<Qie 
an  evident  xavtng. 

In  other  cases  ihei^  p>e  a  mixniie  of  wood,  or  ratbor  ilie  < 
crops  of  trees  with  the  coal,  or  with  the  peat,  or  with  both, 
so  that  the  burning  of  this  fossil,  so  etscntial  as  a  manure,  i« 
not  limited  to  coat  alone-,  bat  that  peats  and  einn  finops 
arc  guffident  for  the  purpose.  But  at  tlie  same  time  I  miut 
retnatk  that  this  granite  lime«tone,  or  limutone  grantt«  a{s* 
pears  to  be  more  easily  decomposed,  or  In  other  words,  al» 
lows  its  lixed  air  more  readily  to  escape  than  doss  Othmt 
limestone  rock,  afierv/ards  to  bo  stated.  This  should  argnr 
that  it  contains  less  colcarious  matter-,  and  it  Is  a  curiowi 
fact  that  this  is  really  the  c^se.  For  whilst  a  laore  obda- 
rate  kind  is  known  to  produce  three  bolls  of  powdere<|  luav 
from  one  of  shells,  this  produces  two  only. 

la  the  south  front  of  the  Craispians  by  the  tide  of  the 
Jlow,  nbom  three  mites  north  from  Feuercairn,  and  near 
the  foot  of  thaCtiirnamouat,  there  is  a  Umestoue  quarry  be- 
longing to  Sir  John  Stuaii.  This  has  for  some  yean  pa*c 
been  wrought  for  sale,  and  h^s  been  of  some  senile  to  that 
port  of  the  country,  as  the  quality  is  pietty  good  i  but  tfie 


^^^^        pari  oi  lae  couuiry,  ^s  me  quality  is  pieiiy  goou  i  uin  i^ie    ^k 
qiuotlty  manufaOured  h;is  uever  been  coo^iderable.    Tb*  ^| 
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'working  of  die  rode,  and  the  barning  of  the  atones  are  both 
attended  with  much  expence.  For  though  the  quarry  is 
ritoated  in  the  face  of  a  hill,  and  notwithstanding  the  in^ 
genions  contrivance  of  bringing  a  stream  of  water  f torn  a 
tSBperiour  range  to  force  away  the  rubbish,  yet  the  stratum 
6r  anperincnmbent  earth  that  requires  to  be  removed  is  so 
tfaidc,  that  the  labour  and  cost  become  excessive ;  whilst  the 
coal  for  burning  the  limestone  has  to  be  brought  nearly  fif- 
teen oules  by  land  carriage.  On  these  accounts  it  appears 
probable,  that  the  accomulatcd  expeaces  incurred,  will  be 
Qttle  less  than  the  full  price  obtained  for  the  lime. 

The  most  condderable  lime-works  in  the  county,  are  on 
the  lands  of  East  Mathers,  belonging  to  John  Brand,  Esq. 
These  are  sitnated  close  upon  the  shore,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Cyras,  and  about  seven  miles  north  from  Montrose.  They 
hove  been  wrought  for  ages,  for  a  cement ;  and  for  sixty 
"years  past  they  have  also  been  wrought  for  a  manure  to  a 
▼cry  considerable  extent,there  being  sold  upwards  of  twenty 
fKcmsand  bolls  of  lime  shells  in  some  seasons.  The  quality  is 
uncommonly  good;  and  the  demaiid  is  unbounded, not  only  in 
the  immediate  vicinity,  but  in  the  How,  at  the  distance  of 
twelve  miles  along  the  very  worst  roads,  over  the  rugged 
hills  of  Gatvock. 

The  working  of  this  limestone  is  attended  with  a  vast  ex- 
pence.  The  coal  indeed  is  obtained  on  comparatively  easy 
terms,  being  imported  into  a  neat  little  harbour,  (sea  greens) 
close  upon  the  spot.  By  this  means  the  expence  of  land 
carriage  is  precluded ;  but  the  quarrying  of  the  stones  re- 
quires resources  that  capital  conjoined  with  enterprize  only 
can  furnish.  This  limestone  rock  was  originally  as  low  as 
high  water-mark,  and  has  long  since  been  wrought  out  20 
or  25  feet  lower.  This  has  occasioned  a  great  expence  in 
pumping  up  the  water  by  means,  at  first,  of  a  machine  drawti 
by  horses,  and  of  late  by  a  steam-engine  \  but  this  is  neith- 
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er  the  whole  nor  ihe  worst  Incumbrance  The  itratum  of 
lime  rock  has  an  anlocky  dip,  and  that  pretty  acme  towards 
the  land,  which  rises  with  a  precipitous  front  of  upwards 
#f  A  hundred  feet  in  height ;  so  that  there  is  always  a  moon- 
tain  of  earth  to  remove  before  the  lime>rocJc  can  be  ap- 
proached i  and  that  rock  itself  is  not  above  six  or  dght  feet 
in  thickness.  Mining  has  been  attempted  and  that  oa  a 
(icale  which  indicated  no  little  resolution  :  but  raining  is  not 
applicable  to  the  purpose ;  For  the  great  mass  of  incumbeai 
earth  is  intermixed  with  itrata  of  sandstone,  whose  sesun$ 
arc  generally  perpendicular  to  the  horixon,  and  thus  every 
attempt  lo  suppoii  it  has  been  rendered  abortive.  Thar 
plan  is  therefore  now  laid  aside-,  and  the  more  caatious,  but 
more  expensive  mode  has  been  adopted,  namely,  of  remor- 
ing  entirely  away  the  superincumbent  load.  The  price  at 
present  [1807)  of  this  most  excellent  manure  h  S.t.  9d.  the 
boll  of  88  Scotch  pints  of  burnt  shells,  or  about  seven  pence 
halfpenny  the  Winchester  bushel.  The  expencc  of  burniog 
is  ascertained  to  be  about  one  shilling  on  the  boll  of  shells. 
It  Is  done  principally  with  chows,  or  small  coal,  but  with  g 
smalt  proportion  of  great  cod  intermixed.  The  expencc* 
altogether  would  be  a  complete  bar  to  the  working 
were  not  the  lime  shells  so  rich  as  to  produce  three  bolls  for 

ODC, 

There  are  other  limeworks  in  the  neighbonthcod,  at  Mil- 
ton and  West  Mathers,  where  the  lime  is  likewise  of  an  ex- 
cellent qtulity.  But  in  neither  of  these  places  is  the  ounii- 
fsiflure  extensive. 

A  small  vein  of  lime  rock  Is  found  in  the  parish  of  KianelTi 
within  the  sea  mark,  by  the  old  castle  of  Whistlebeny. 
This  at  one  time  was  wrought  for  lime;  but  the  access  being 
err  bad,  and  the  lime  rock  itself  mixed  with  extraneous 
jnatter,  it  is  now  abandoned. 

There  is  limwtonc  wrought  to  a  considerable  extent,  00 
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the  face  of  the  GrampianS)  on  the  lands  of  Drumtochty,  ^nd 
CO  the  coQtermmoQs  lands  of  Glenfarquhar^  or  rather  on  the 
march  between  these  two  estates. 

lime  18  also  found  on  the  lands  of  Kirkton-hill^  in  the  pa- 
rish of  Marykirk.  But  this  has  been  hitherto  wrought  to 
little  ettenu 

Free  stone  or  sand  stone.]  This  is  generally  of  a 
reddish  colour,  aod  is  found  of  easy  access,  and  inex- 
haustible as  to  quantity  in  different  places  within  the 
coast-side  distriA  j  some  is  likewise  found  in  the  How. 
It  18  of  a  quality  well  adapted  to  building,  as  it  cuts 
freely,  and  takes  a  tolerably  good  polish.  On  the  estate  of 
Kirkside,  in  the  parish  of  St.  Cyrus,  near  the  river  Esk  and 
the  sea,  there  is  a  quarry  of  free-stone  beautifully  white,  and 
<rf  the  closest  contexture.  This  in  every  respeft  appears  to 
be  as  fine  a  stone,  and  as  much  adapted  to  ornamental  archi- 
tefcure  as  the  famed  Craig-leith  quarry  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh.  But  as  it  is  extremely  hard,  the  people 
here  rather  chuse  to  build  with  the  common  red  stone,  which 
cuts  with  greater  facility,  and  is  of  course  acquired  on  easi- 
er terms. 

Along  a  great  extent  of  the  sea  shore,  which,  in  general 
presents  a  precipitous  rocky  front,  there  is  a  kind  of  rock 
called  here.  Plumb-pudding  stone.  This  is  composed  of  a 
congeries  of  gravel  or  pebbles  of  various  sizes,  baken  as  it 
were  together,  with  a  cement  of  such  an  adhesive  nature  as 
to  render  it  extremely  difficult  to  be  separated.  In  some 
places  this  stone  is  composed  of  gravel  or  pebbles,  not  ex- 
ceeding the  size  of  peas,  without  any  intermixture  of  laiger 
materials ;  and  being  also  disposed  in  regular  strata  of  con- 
siderable thickness ;  it  is  manufactured  as  at  Hall  hill,  in  the 
parish  of  Kinncfl^  into  millstones ;  a  purpose  to  which  it  is 
admirably  suited.    In  other  places  this  rock  is  composed  of 
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maitcr  of  vations  sizes,  from  the  smallest  giavel  lo  stonei  of. 
eight  or  ten  iocbes  diameter ;  but  all  are  roundish,  or  ha^ 
the  appearance  of  being  water-worn.  In  situations  wher* 
thia  kind  of  tock  approaches  to,  or  overhangs  the  tea-beach^ 
the  sockets  from  which  these  larger  stones  hate  fallen,  ar9 
occupied  as  nests  by  the  Kittywakcs  and  other  sea  fowls, 
which  seem  to  haunt  the  sea-rocks  in  proportion  as  this  con* 
venicDCC  for  incubation  more  or  lets  abounds.  The  noiej 
rocks  of  Fowls'-heiigh  afTord  a  striking  example  of  this  fof^ 
mation  and  occurrence.  These  are  a  precipitous  raoge 
rocks  overhanging  the  sea,  about  three  or  four  miles  sootl) 
from  Stonehaven.  For  more  thaa  a  mile  in  length  thia 
range  is  nearly  two  hundred  feet  in  height,  and  is  composed 
almost  entirely  of  this  coarser  kind  of  pudding-stone.  It 
presents  a  continued  series  of  empty  sockets  left  by  the  stooe^ 
which  have  fallen,  in  the  lapse  of  ages  from  its  front,  aniL 
exhibits  an  appcaiantc  not  unlike  to  the  section  of  a  hooef 
comb,  or  to  the  inside  of  a  pigeon  house.  And  heremyriad^ 
of  sea  fowls  take  np  tlicir  occasional  residence. 

A  kind  of  Jasper  of  a  darkish  red,  with  small  siteakt  of 
white  intermixed  is  to  be  met  with  in  small  detached  pieces, . 
all  over  the  low  pan  of  the  country.  At  The  Bum,  by  the 
banks  of  the  north  Esk,  as  it  issues  from  the  Grampians, 
there  aie  entire  rocks  of  this  kind  of  stone,  and  also  of  Por< 
phyf}'.  Specimens  of  Asbestos,  or  sione-llax.  aie  to  be 
found  in  the  hills  of  Balnakettle,  near  Feitercairn  -,  but  hi^ 
therto  in  no  considerable  quactiiy.  Granite,  in  the  northern 
quarters  of  the  county  abounds  to  an  incumbrance.  Fiona 
the  extreme  hardness  of  this  stone,  one  should  hardly  e&> 
peft  It  to  be  applicable  to  any  purpose  that  required  a  thap^ 
til  less  a  poli^.  But  ve  have  only  to  witness  the  elegant 
mansions  that  have  lately  been  cre^cd  in  Aberdeen,  of  ihtt 
ttbdutitte  material,  to  be  ^evinced  ihst  it  is  a  fpedes  of  ttosf 
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fery  much  adapted  to  buildingi  and  susceptible  of  ornaments 
li  embellishment. 

Of  gems^  or  precious  stoaesi  this  county  has  to  boast  a 
CCKisiderable  variety,  and  some  of  them  in  great  abundance. 
The  kind  most  frequently  found  is  the  pebble  ;   diversified 
into  common  pebble,  Oynx  and  Sardonyx.    They  are  to  be 
met  with  in  almost  every  brook ;  being  washed  in  the  course 
of  time,  from  the  rocks  in  the  conterminous  mountains.    The 
Rotten,  or  Basaltes  rock,  that  is  so  general  over  the  whole 
coast  side  district,  is  frequently  found  thickly  furnished  with 
pebbles.    These  are  always  enclosed  each  in  a  Nucleus,  with 
many  coats,  like  an  Onion  :    and  in  the  centre,  the  gem  ap-> 
pears  distinA  from  these  covermgs,  of  many  beautiful  hues» 
prettily  veined,  blue  and  white,  or  red  and  white,  or  some- 
times streaked  with  these  three  colours  in  a  variety  of  shades. 
Besides  this  diversity  as  to  colour,  there  are  some  pebbles 
which  are  opaque,   and  some  which  are  transparent,   and 
some  partly  both.  In  these  rocks  there  are  frequently  found 
Nuclei  that  are  imperfeA,  as  if  they  had  not  attained  matu- 
rity )  being  destitute  of  veins,  and  having  the  appearance 
merely  of  chrystals  or  spars.    Otheis  again  are  found  which 
seem  to  have  suffered  from  the  efledl  of  age.      These  are 
altogether  decayed,   their  entire  substance  being  converted 
into  a  matter  similar  to  burnt  limestone ;  and  like  it  they  fall 
into  powder,  after  being  exposed  sometime  to  the  aAion  of 
the  air. 

That  most  beautiful  of  all  the  Scotch  gems,  the  Topaz, 
or  Cairogorum,  is  found  among  the  Grampians  in  this  county, 
but  not  so  frequently  as  among  the  hills  that  are  farther 
inland. 

There  18  one  circumstance  to  be  observed,  more  or  less, 
throughout  the  whole  extent  of  the  sea-coast  of  this  county, 

where  the  deepfront  of  the  rocks,  by  being  completely  expo- 
sed to  view,gives  an  opportunity  to  ascertain  fully  tlie  nature 
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of  ihe  ditTcTCDt  strata  of  whlcB  they  consist.The  circumstaoc^ 
to  which  1  allude  is  this,  that  these  strata  arc  dot  composed 
merely  of  ditlcrcnt  materialB  in  diffeient  parts  of  the  coa«  i 
but  that  they  are  very  distlofl  one  stiatum  from  another  Id 
the  same  place;  overlaid, one  bed  above  another,  limestone 
2nd  freestone,  pudding'Stone  and  whinstonc  in  altcmftte 
succession,  but  wilhoot  any  continued  proportion  as  to  their 
respeflive  depths,  or  order  as  to  their  letpeflise  kinds.  For 
somedmes  one  stratum  is  thickest,  and  sometimes  another, 
I  sometimes  one  species,  sometimes  another  lie  conterminous, 
I  as  if  all  had  happened  by  the  most  fortuitous  cause.  The 
general  dip  of  the  vhole  is  towards  the  land,  or  in  a  west- 
erly dire^ioo. 

L  SECr.     VI. 

I  HILLS  A.vD  MOUNTAmS. 

I        In  addition  to  what  has  been  already  sutcd  on  this  snb- 
I   ject,  a  few  ob&eivations  on  some  of  the  most  rematVable 
bills  fall  to  be  made  id  this  place. 

Mount  Baitock  is  situated  about  twenty  miles  due 
west  from  Aberdeen,  on  the  contiiics  of  the.  cooti- 
tics  of  Aberdeen,  Forfar  and  Kincardine.  These  shires  di- 
vide it  among  them,  as  they  all  meet  in  this  quarter  upoit 
lis  top.  It  is  clothed  in  daik  heath  and  moss,  with  but  a 
rery  small  intermixture  of  green  herbage ;  and  of  course* 
the  pasture  is  of  little  value.  In  height  It  lises  to  S4Gj  feet. 
It  is  not  only  the  highest  hill  in  Kincardineshire,  but  the 
most  lofty  of  the  Grampians  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  there 
bdng  no  hill  nearly  equal  to  it  in  ahitude,  till  about  tea 
miles  farther  west.  Mount  Keen,  at  the  head  of  Glene»k, 
In  the  county  of  Angus,  lifts  its  superior  summit  and  has  an 
appearance  still  more  coir.manding 

KNABANC  (or  the  white  stone  hill)  is  silnated  ab- 
out six  miles  cast  from  Mount  Bnltock,  and  fourteen  miles 
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west  £tt>m  Stoaeha7en.  This  hill  is  the  most  lofty  in  its 
vidnity.  But  as  the  general  aldtude  of  the  Grampians  has 
declined  upwards  of  1000  feet,  in  the  course  of  six  or  seven 
miles  from  the  western  boundary  of  this  county,  it  is  only 
S570  feet  high.  Qoachnabane  is  remarkable  for  a  protu* 
berance  of  solid  rock  on  its  top,  of  about  eighty  or  a  hun- 
dred feet  in  perpendicular  height.  This,  when  viewed  at 
a  short  distance  has  much  the  appearance  of  the  ruins  of  a 
fortification.  When  seen  from  the  sea,  at  the  distance  of 
sixteen  or  twenty  miles,  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to  a 
"vratch  tower }  and  as  there  is  no  other  hill  of  a  similar  form 
mthin  view  of  the  coast,  it  serves  as  a  very  decided  land- 
mark* This  hill  is  somewhat  more  verdant  than  the  Gram^ 
pians  in  general,  may  not  thb  be  owing  to  the  circum- 
stance of  its  ha^dng  more  rock  in  its  composition  ? 

SLerloack.  This  is  the  next  most  remarkable  hill,  and 
is  stoated  about  four  miles  east  from  Cloachnabane,  and 
aboot  ten  miles  west  from  Stonehaven.  Here,  in  the  short 
space  of  four  miles,  the  hills  having  again  declined  in  gen- 
eral height  about  500  feet,  this  hill,  though  the  highest 
among  them,  partaking  of  the  general  depression,  is  only 
1890  feet  high.  As  there  are  no  hills  in  its  vicinity  to  ob- 
stmft  the  range  of  the  eye  either  to  the  north  or  the 
south,  the  prospect  from  its  top  is  uncommonly  extensive 
towards  these  points.  It  commands  a  view  over  a  great 
part  of  Aberdeenshire  to  the  north,  and  a  still  farther  view 
to  the  south,  over  the  low  country,  through  th^  whole  ex- 
tent of  the  Mearns  and  Angus,  and  even  into  Fife  and  Lo- 
thian, as  far  as  the  hills  of  Lammer  Muir ;  more  than 
seventy  miles  in  a  straight  direftion.  The  pasture  on  thi* 
hill  is  very  indifferent. 

Cairnmanearn  ;  (tlie  Cairn  or  hill  of  AUers)  lies  about 
SIX  miles  northwest  of  Stonehaven,  and  nearly  the  same 
distance  north  east  from  Kerloack.    Here  too  may  be  ob- 
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servod  a  rapid  dtclenaioo  in  the  Gramphns ;  fur  thia  faill, 
thongh  only  1030  feet  high,  soars  wiih  a  Icind  of  majesty 
above  all  its  fellows  in  the  neighbourhood.  Ii  is  a  verjr 
mgged  hiU,  having  almost  its  -trhole  surface  covered  with  ^ 
large  blocks  of  hard-stone  ;  and  its  pasture  is  far  from  be- 
inggood.  ' 

ScPLTY  KILL,  in  conjur,flion  with  hill  of  Goack,  rises 
aImo:)t  dose  from  the  south  banks  of  thcl)ee,aboi:ti  dghteea 
mites  we*t  from  Aberdeen,  opposite  to  Upper  Banchory,  ' 
and  in  the  immediate  vidnity  of  Blackhal).  I  have  no  account 
of  the  altitude  of  these  hilts,  but  comparing  them  with 
Ooachnabane  and  Kerloack  near  them,  whose  height  is 
atcenained,  it  must  be  at  Ica^t  1 500  feet.  They  have  an  ' 
exttPtnely  rugged  aapect,  from  the  multitude  of  large  store* 
on  the  surface.  These  stonea,  however,  have  not  prevent- 
ed cultivation  from  advancing  a  great  way  up  their  ndes, 
wheif,  in  several  Helds,  crops  of  corn  have  been  raised,  un- 
d«r  Tery  forbidding  circumstances.  But  the  principal  pnr- 
poge  to  which  improvement  has  been  here  directed,  is  the 
growth  of  wood.  Accordingly,  a  great  proportion  of 
tliese  hlUs.  more  especially  on  their  north  and  east  sides,  w 
now  covered  with  planting,  which,  thriving  vastly,  girea 
no  small  embellishment  to  this  part  of  the  conntry. 

Hill  of  KakE'  This  hill  is  situated  near  Mid-Mtrr, 
about  five  miles  north  from  the  Dee,  and  from  fourteen  to 
twenty  milea  west  from  Aberdeen,  Only  one  half  of  it  w 
in  the  county  of  Kincarduie  j  the  watershed  on  the  top  bei- 
ing  the  boundary  there  between  this  county  and  the  shirt  of 
Aberdeen.  The  hill  of  Fare  is  tbont  six  miles  in  length 
from  east  lo  we-t,  and  two  miles  and  a  half  at  its  bisc» 
from  south  to  north.  ITic  summit,  which  for  a  consider- 
able space  is  very  flat,  is  ascertained  to  be  1791  feel  above 
the  level  of  the  sea.  It  comprehends  altogether  aboor 
lOjOOO  English  acre*  j  of  which,  about  lOOO  arc  cxcclljrat 


peat  IIIO&9,  Q^d  fpr  firiog  by  the  wbpld  oeighbourhoqd  ; 
and  the  r^xn^ader  U  rem^rk^y  fine  hUl  pasture,  on  which 
^rc  fed  numerous  AqcKs  gf  ^l^o^Py  producing  mmton  of  the 
ritcfaest  flavour. 

It  abowds  grt^tly  in  game,  such  as  Growse  and  other 
vimr-fowl  'f  alsQ  hares  in  great  etore,  with  not  a  few  foxes. 
Op  the  northern  ^de  of  it  there  are  ^pnae  very  thriving  plan- 
cations*  * 

Tlys  hiU  is  remarkable  as  being  the  scene  of  the  Battle  of 

CerrLH^f  io  1 562,  between  the  Earl  gf  Murray,  on  the 
(oyal  side,  aad  th^  Earl  pf  Huntley,  who,  at  that  lime  chose 
for  very  little  reason,  to  be  in  rebellion.  The  rencounter 
^ominenced  in  the  vale  of  Corrichie  on  the  the  top  of  the  hill. 
But  the  chief  carpage  took  place,  on  the  flight  of  the  Gor« 
dons,  in  a  muir  on  the  south  side  of  the  hill  towards  the  Dee, 
where  the  tumuli  raised  with  large  stones  over  the  slain  arc 
still  distinfUy  to  be  seen  on  the  noith  side  of,  and  vety  near 
CQ  the  improved  land$  gf  the  estate  of  Glassil. 

Cairnamoukt,  is  a  steep  and  barren  mountain  in  the 
south  front  of  the  Grampians,  probably  little  less  than  2500 
feet  high.  Over  this  dark  and  cheerless  eminence,  in  a  zig 
zag  direflion,  the  public  road  by  Fettercairn,  from  the  How, 
passes  to  Dee-side.  Along  the  sides  of  this  road- there  are 
at  various  distances,  posts  eredled,  eight  or  ten  feet  high, 
and  painted  black,  to  direft  travellers  in  time  of  snow  ;  a  very 
necessary  precaution  j'  because,  for  several  miles  together 
there  is  not  to  be  seen  here  a  single  human  habitation. 

STRATU-PENELLA-HiLJ-.-i— This  is  another  cheerless  dark- 
faced  hill,  in  the  south  front  also  of  the  Giampians,  between 
Fordoun  and  Fettercairn  It  is  remaikable  for  being  cut  off, 
on  the  north  side  from  the  ouin  body  by  a  very  narrow  but 
pleasant  vale  (properly  strath-fenella)  in  cultivation  On 
the  south  side  of  the  hill  cultivation  has  advanced  boldly, 
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SECT.  VII. 

WATERS. 

.   There  aic  only  two  lakes  worth  noddng  in  this  county ^ 
and  they  are  both  in  the  northern  subdivision  of  the  Dee- 
side  district.     One  is  the  loch  of  Drum^  situated  in  the  pa^ 
rish  of  Drumoak)  and  is  partly  in  this  county  and  partly  in 
the  shire  of  Aberdeen.     The  other  is  the  loch  of  LejSy  ly- 
ing in  the  parish  of  Upper  Banchory,  and  altogether  within 
this  county.    They  are,  in  point  of  extent,  between  rwo  and 
three  miles  in  circumference  each.      In  the  loch  of  Leys 
there  is  a  small  artificial  island,  founded  on  oak  piles  \  and 
on  it  are  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  edifice,  but  with  regard  to 
which  there  is  no  tradition,  neither  when,  nor  for  what  pur- 
pose it  was  creftcd.     This  loch  is  in  general,  shallow,  and 
around  its  margin  there  is  a  considerable  extent  of  fiat  land* 
apparently  fitted  for  every  purpose  of  cultivation.      This 
suggcftcd  the  idea  of  draining  the  whole,  by  means  of  deep- 
ening the  channel  through  which  its  waters  flow  to  the  Dee, 
The  work  was  accordingly  undertaken,  about  63  years  ago, 
by  the  proprietor,  Burnet  Bart,  of  Leys,  who  proceeded  so 
far  in  the  operation  ;  till  one  of  his  sons  was  unhappily  kil- 
led by  an  explosion  from  a  rock  that  they  were  attempting 
to  blow  up  by  gun- powder.     This  fatal  accident  put  a  stop 
to  the  undertaking,  which,  had  it  been  fully  accomplished^ 
would  have  reclaimed  upwards  of  300  acres  of  fertile  soil ; 
and  no  attempt  for  this  purpose  has  since  been  made.     Both 
these  lochs   are  well  stored  with  pike ;  and  both  are  the 
haunt  of  geese,  ducks,  and  other  aquatic  wild-fowls,    par- 
ticularly in  winter. 

With  rivers  and  streams,  Kincardineshire  is  copiously 
Mippiied  ;  as  from  the  nature  of  the  surface,  so  \ery  une- 
i;i:;.i,  and  bending  in  so  many  direftions,  there  must  be 
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m  great  diversity  of  waters  flowing  in  a  multitude  of  channels. 

^o  enumerate  them  all  would  be  little  interesting,  and  might 

be  tedious.     My  narrative  shall  therefore  be  confined  to  ai 

short  description  of  the  most  important. 

The  Dee.    This  river  luns  about  eight  miles  within 

SjDcardineshire»    and  is  the  boundary  for  about  fourteen 
miles  more  between  this  county  and  the  shire  of  Aberdeen. 
It  rises,  at  the  head  of  Braemar,  from  the  base  of  Cairnc- 
elari  (or  hill  of  Eagles),  a  high  mountain  situated  partly  in 
Marr,  partly  in  Athol,  and  partly  in  Badenach.    From  this 
lofty  hill,  the  TaifF,  a  branch  of  the  Till,    which  flows 
southward  to  the  Tay,  and  the  Feshie,  which  to  the  north 
falls  into  the  Spey,    have  also  their  source,    although  des« 
tioed  to  take  very  different  directions  to  the  sea.     The  Dee 
rolls  its  waters  in  a  course  nearly  due  east,  in  such  a  steady 
direAion,  that,  while  the  country  through  which  it  passes, 
if  measured  in  a  straight  line,  would  be  almost  precisely  se« 
venty  miles,  the  water,  followed  in  all  its  deviations,  would 
not  exceed  seventy  five.    It  ranks  for  magnitude  as  the  sixth 
liver  in  Scotland,  and  carries  with  it  the  waters  of  about 
940  square  miles  of  country  to  the  ocean  y  of  which,  about 
166  are  in  the  county  of  lUncardine.    It  falls  into  the  sea  at 
Aberdeen,  where,  in  a  recess  from  the  current,  there  is  a 
spacious  harbour  capable  of  receiving  ships  of  500  tons  bur- 
den.    But  the  Dee  is  not  navigable  farther  up  for  vessels 
exceeding  the  size  of  an  open  boat.      It  is  a  pure   limpid 
stream,  flo'Nxdng  in  its  whole  course,  over  a  light  and  gra- 
velly bed  not  apt  to  tinge  the  water  by  dusky  and  impure 
sediment.      About  ten  miles  below  its  source,  its  waters, 
confined  in  a  channel  sd  remarkably  narrow  as  to  be  passed 
by  a  single  step  or  leap,  dash  over  a  steep  precipice  called 
the  linn  of  Dee.      This  forms  a  barrier  to  the  salmon, 
which  abound  through  its  whole  course  below,  and  are  a 

valuable  fishery  from  its  mouth  upwards.    Trouts  are  every 
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vibtte  DaiRCTOUB  in  It,  and  eels,  at  dmei,  aie  found  ia,  mj*  ' 
tjads.  The&e  ascend  periodkally  in  (he  months  of  Msy  and 
June,  aod  observe  an  astonUhing  dcgiee  of  regoUtity  io 
their  progress,  as  if  marshalled  according  lo  liie  laws  of 
discipline.  (See  the  statistical  account  ot  the  pari^  of  Peter 
Cultct).  They  return  again  to  the  ocean  in  the  months  of 
September  and  Oflobcr,  otter  being  fattened  and  having 
increased  greatly  in  size,  in  the  multitude  of  tributnry 
streams  that  fail  into  the  Dee-  The  banks  of  the  Dec  abound 
in  the  most  pif>aresque  scenery ;  the  rirer  twirg  in  maaf 
places  hemmed  in  and  oterhung  vith  the  most  slupcndooa 
rocks,  and  the  banki  almost  every  vhere  richly  clothed 
with  wood.  The  n.iniral  firs  by  the  Dee  are  indeed  among 
the  largest  of  the  Pine  race  in  Britain.  This  is  mote  e>pe« 
cialiy  the  case  near  its  head  by  Invercauld  and  Marr-lodg^ 
vhire  many  of  these  trees  are  from  three  to  four  feet  in 
diameter^  and  from  50  to  60  feet  high  below  the  branches. 
This  river,  in  its  progress,  passes  by  the  foUowuig  munsaoos 
in  this  coitiuy,  umated  on  its  banks,  or  in  its  vicinity  i  to 
which  it  adds  and  acquires  reciprocally,  Itistrcand  embcllistw 
ment.  Ulackhall,  Inchtnarlo,  Crathci,  Duttit,  Maiy  Culler 
or  Fitfoddels,  Kincati&sic,  Ardech,  Nether  Danchory,  to- 
gether with  some  pleasant  villas  opposite  to  Aberdeen. 

The  KoRTH-EsK.  This  liver  rises  between  the  cooii^e* 
of  Angus  and  Aberdeen,  at  head  oi  the  sequestered  vale  of 
Gleneslt,  about  twenty  milca  nonh  from  Forfar.  After  a  dr- 
cnitous  course  of  forty  miles,  east,  sotith,  sonth-casif  and 
again  east,  it  falls  into  the  tea,  three  miles  north  from  Moo« 
Irose,  at  the  distance,  in  a  straight  line,  of  28  tniles  from  its 
source.  It  aboiuida  in  salmon,  the  greatest  fishery  in  the 
cotinty  bdng  m  it.  It  forms  the  boundary  for  about  ten 
milei,  between  The  Meains  and  Angus  i    and  carries  with 

the  waters  of  about  S24  sqnare  miles  of  cocintty ;  of  whichi 
about  SP  are  in  the  county  of  Kincardine-     This  liver  givca 
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Ae  dtle  of  Earl  to  a  branch  of  the  ancient  family  of  Carne* 
§^}  -but  thia  family  have  now  no  propetty  ia  its  vidnity* 
The  following  mansions  in  this  countj,  are  sitnated  on  ita 
banks.  *  The  Burn,  AmhaU,  Ingiismaldie,  and  Balmaqueen. 
And  in  the  neighbourhood  of  it  are  Kirktonbill,  Canterland> 
and  Kirkside. 

Bervie  water.  This  inconsiderable  river  rises  in  the 
heart  of  the  county,  among  the  braes  of  Glenbervie,  about 
12  miles  west  from  Stonehaven.  After  a  winding  course  of 
about  sixteen  miles  from  north  west  to  south  east>  and  pas« 
fling  by  the  mansions  of  Glenbenrie,  Whiteriggs,  Arbuthnott^ 
and  AUardicei  it  falls  into  the  sea  at  Bervie  or  Inver-bervie* 
lliere  is  a  small  salmon  fishing  at  its  mouth ;  and  through- 
out ita  whole  course,  it  is  a  good  trouting  stream,  and  is 
otherwise  remarkable  as  giving  motion  to  several  com  and 
other  mills. 

CowiE,  a  small  river  that  rises  from  the  foot  of  Kirloak^ 
about  ten  miles  west  from  Stonehaven  >  at  which  town  it 
falls  into  the  sea,  after  a  winding  passage  of  about  twelve 
aoilest  chiefly  among  the  Grampians.  In  the  last  three  miles 
of  its  course,  its  banks,  as  it  flows  by  the  house  of  Ury,  are 
richly  ornamented  with  plantations ;  and  still  farther  up 
they  are  beautified  by  the  woods  and  plantations  of  Riccar- 
con  and  Mergie. 

CiaaoN  is  a  small  winding  stream,  as  the  name  imports, 
that  falls  into  the  sea  also  at  Stonehaven,  after  a  devious 
course  of  six  or  eight  miles  from  the  westward,  and  has  its 
banks  embellished  with  the  plantations  of  Fetteresso  and 
Donnottar. 

Feucu  is  a  consideiable  stream  which  rises  in  Aberdeen- 
shire on  the  south  side  of  the  Dee,  in  what  is  called  the  for- 
f  est  of  filrse.  After  flowing  eastward  about  eight  miles  it 
^ters  the  county  of  Kincardine,  where  it  is  joined  by  the 
Avon,  and  soon  after  by  the  Dye.     Continuing  an  easterly 
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course  for  about  three  or  four  niiles  Eoore,  it  turns  at  la^ 
to  the  northi  and  is  precipitated  over  a  ledge  of  rock^  in  a 
deeply  worn  channeli  to  the  Dee,  into  which  river  it  falls 
opposite  to  upper  Banchory.  In  the  last  mile  of  its  course 
its  banks  are  highly  ornamented  by  the  pleasure  grounds  of 
the  elegant  mansion  of  Inverie,  and  the  beautiful  planta* 
tions  belonging  to  the  estate  of  Tdquhilly ;  whilst  a  bridge 
thrown  over  it,  at  a  most  rugged  point,  adds  greatly  to  the 
picturesque  beauty  of  the  scenery.  It  is  a  fine  trouting 
stream,  with  occasionally  a  few  salmon. 

Avon.  This  is  a  mountain  stream  that  issues  out  from 
the  northern  base  of  Mount  Battock,  and  in  an  easterly  di- 
reAion  becomes,  for  about  dx  or  eight  miles,  the  boundary 
between  Kincardineshire  and  the  county  of  Aberdeen.  It 
then  loses  itself  in  the  Feuch,  in  the  vale.of  Strachan,  which 
takes  its  name  fiom  this  inconsiderable  rivulet — StrathavoB 
being  corrupted  to  Stra'chan. 

Dye.  This  is  a  mountain  torrent,  which  takes  its  rise 
from  the  southern  side  of  Mount  Battock.  After  gliding 
in  various  curves  among  the  Grampians,  and  passing  by  the 
retired  shoodng  quarters  of  bridge  of  Dye,  it  falls  at  last 
after  a  course  of  eight  or  ten  miles,  into  the  Feuch,  at  kirk 
of  Strachan. 

Sheeach,  another  mountain  torrent,  rises  from  the  east 
base  of  Kerloak ;  and  after  a  north  easterly  course  of  about 
eight  miles,  delivers  its  waters  into  the  Dee  at  kirk  of 
Durris. 

Blackburk  is  a  small  rivulet  in  the  northern  subdivision 
of  the  county,  which,  collefting  its  waters  from  several 
marshes  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Fare,  flows,  about  four  or 
five  miles  eastward,  into  the  loch  of  Drum.  From  thence  it 
issues  to  the  south  under  the  name  of  burn  of  Coie,  and 
falls  afterwards  into  the  Dee,  about  four  miles  below  Up- 
per Pancliory. 
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Canmt  is  a  more  considerable  stream,  in  the  same  quar- 
It  rises  also  from  the  hill  of  Fare,  near  the  western 
^^xtremity  of  the  county,  and  passing  through  the  highly 
unproved  lands  of  Glassel,  where  it  becomes  for  a  short 
space  the  boundary  between  the  counties,  it  turns  at  last  to 
^^he  eastward,  and  near  to  the  house  of  fnchmarlo,  falls  into 
vhe  Dee  at  Invercanny.  , 

Luther.  This  is  a  considerable  stream  in  The  How, 
augmented  by  several  tributary  streamlets,  both  from  the 
Grampians  and  from  the  Garvock  hills.  It  rises  in  Strath- 
fenella,  about  a  mile  west  from  the  house  of  Drumtochty, 
and  flowing  first  to  the  eastward  by  that  mansion,  next,  to 
the  south,  by  the  kirk  of  Fordoun,  and  lastly,  to  the  west- 
ward, it  falls  into  the  North-esk,  near  Rosehill,  about  half 
a  mile  below  the  upper  north-water  biidge.  Its  whole 
course  is  about  twelve  miles  ;  and  it  flows  all  along  through 
a  cultivated  country,  carrying  tlie  waters  of  about  seventy 
square  miles  of  surface  into  the  North-esk,  being  nearly  one 
third  part  of  the  waters  of  that  river. 
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CHAP.  II. 

STATE  OP  PROPERTT. 

SECT.  I. 
Estates  and  Proprietors. 

This  county  Is  divided  ^ong  eighty  diHerent  proprietors, 
including  two  communities,  and  about  fifteen  or  sixteen  heri- 
tors, who  hold  in  Feu.  The  proportion  of  territory  belong- 
ing to  them  severally,  exclusive  of  .5000  or  more  acres  of 
commons  will  appear  from  the  following  arrangement. 

Eng.  Acres. 
1  Proprietor  hai        .        -        -        .        •         40,715 

1  do.        .    -            -            -            -  -  22,5ro 

5  do.  Each  from  10,000  to  «0,000 :  in  all  -  41,710 

6  do.  Each  from  5,000  to  1 0,000 ;  in  all  -  45,885 
1 5  do.  Each  from  2,000  to  5,000 :  in  all  -  48,077 
1 3  4o.  Each  from  1,000  to  2,000 :  in  all  -  17,726 
41  do.  Each  below  1,000 :  in  all            -  -  21,780 

80 

Commons,  about  ...  5,013 


Total  -  -  .  .  243,444 

1  have  to  remark  here  that  the  value  of  the  respective 
properties  bears  no  proportion  to  the  ixtenty  some  estates 
even  in  the  lowest  class,  are  nearly  as  valuable  as  that  of  the 
very  highest  mentioned.  I  was  anxious  to  have  exhibited 
the  difTer^nt  properties  on  a  scale  of  rent,  but  found  insuper- 
able objections  to  it.  Even  the  valued  rent  of  property  by 
property,  although  in  some  sense  fictitious,  was  considered  as 
incroaching  too  far  into  private  concern,  to  meet  the  public 
eye.  The  valued  as  well  as  real  rent  of  parish  by  parish 
however,  is  afterwards  given,  which  is  indeed  sufficient  for 
every  purpose  of  general  investigiitipn^ 
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The  stability  and  the  flufluatioa  of  property  may  be  known 

the  foUowing  statement. 
Property  has  contbued  in  the  same  families>  as  under : 

Acres.  Tears. 

2  Estates^  containing  at  present      35,176  for  ^bout    650 

36,680         do.        460 
17,506         do.        360 
4,000         do.       S60 
6 1,846  from  1 00  to  200 
65,596  from  7   to    100 
liNew  proprietors  have  bought  17,627  in  the  last    -  7 
Add  commons  as  above        «        5,013 


Sdo. 

do. 

3  do. 

do. 

2  do. 

do. 

30  do. 

do. 

45  do. 

do. 

80    Total        -        •        ,  243,444 

In  the  last  seven  years  too,  eleven  gentlemen  who  before 
had  property  in  the  county,  have  purchased  in  it  43,809 
acres,  which  are  included  in  their  respective  estates,  as  spe- 
cified in  the  first  of  the  preceding  lists.  Thus  the  entire  quan- 
tity of  land  sold  within  that  period,  and  which  brought  about 
£.  351,000  Str.  is  61,436  acres.  In  this  quantity,  the  ara- 
ble land  amounted  to  18,500  acres ;  which  b  nearly  the  pro- 
portion that  the  at  able  bears  to  the  uncultivated  over  the 
whole  shire.  Hence,  as  the  quantity  sold  in  these  seven 
years,  constitutes  about  a  fourth  part  of  the  county^  the 
value  of  the  whole  should,  from  these  data,  amount  to  about 
£  1,400,000  Str.  But  as  rbe  quantity  of  woodland  or  plan* 
tations  in  these  lately  purchased  lands,  will  not  exceed  a 
fourth  part  of  their  proportion  as  compared  with  the  rest 
in  the  county ;  as  the  hills  also  in  these  lands,  are  among 
the  very  worst  hill-pasture  in  the  Mearns  -,  and  as  much  of 
the  arable  ground  itself  was  either  burdened  with  long  leases 
at  a  low  rent,  or  consisted  greatly  of  soil  but  partially  im- 
proved ;  the  value  will  not  be  equal  to  a  fourth  part  of  the 
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connty,  tot  may  be  much  more  correftly  stated 
The  value  of  the  lindcd  property  in  ICincardiDeshire  may 
therefore  be  citimaicd  at  2,106,000  Str.  and  this  is  ap- 
proaching fast  to  give  5  per  cent  interest,  or^f  10J,300Str. 
of  rent  per  annum,  as  shall  be  afterwards  shewn. 

Of  the  Hfteen  dcw  proprietors,  in  the  course  of  the  last 
seven  yeais,  seven  were  from  the  city  of  Aberdeen;  two 
from  London  ;  one  from  Banff&hiiei  one  from  the  West  In- 
dies ;  one  from  the  East  Indies,  and  three  from  the  county 
itself. 

It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  a  fifth  part  of  the  county  U 
held  in  right  of  heiresses ;  and  that  a  fifth  part  of  tbe  free- 
holders entitled  to  a  vote  on  the  eJeflion  of  a  kn:ght  of  the 
ahirei  enjoy  that  priv'Jege  in  right  of  t-hnr  ladles. 

SECT.     IT. 

MANAGEMENT  Of  ESTATES. 

A  considerable  proportion  of  the  proprietors  in  thisconit- 
ty,  reside  constantly,  summer  and  winter,  on  their  estates, 
and  have  them  always  under  their  cognisance-  Some  even 
occupy  their  whole  property  themselves,  and  of  course* 
have  every  thing  relating  to  it  in  thdr  own  immediate  mao- 
agement.  Almost  all  reside,  if  not  constantly,  ai  least  oc- 
casionally, 3[id  lake  a  share  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil. 

In  maoaging  afl'airs  with  their  tenants,  nearly  the  whole 
landlords  iransaft  with  them  in  person,  without  the  inter- 
ference of  a  third  party.  There  are  but  three  estates,  I 
think,  on  which  faflors  or  land  stewards*Eie  appointed, 
namely  Kiotore,  Arbuihnott,  and  Ury.  There  may  indeed 
be  agents  for  taking  charge  of  the  ■n-rithigi  on  each  parti- 
cular property,  and  who  reside  in  Aberdeen,  Stonehaven, 
Montrose,  ot  Edinburgh.  But  in  letting  the  lands ;  in  «r- 
tanging  the  conditions  and  mode  of  culture ;  ot  in  coUec 
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ting  the  rentSi  the  proprietor  him$elf»  or  master^  as  he  is 
still  sometimes  called,  has  the  sole  management 

Lands  are  cometimes  let  by  private  bargain  without  any 

previous  advertisement ;    there  being  always  abundance  of 

tenants  on  the  out-look  for  such  an  occurence,  and  who  re- 

€]iiire  very  little  spur  to  induce  them  to  offer  an  adequate 

rent.    Somedmes  the  farms,  as  they  are  from  time  to  time 

to  be  let,  are  advertised  for  the  purpose  in  the  newspapers  ; 

"which  has  commonly  the  effedl  to  increase  the  number  of 

offerers  by  an  influx    of  candidates  from  distant  places, 

^nd  tends  to  raise  the  rent  still  more.      Farms  are  also 

sometimes  let  by  public  roup  upon  the  spot ;    which,  by 

creating  a  personal  emulation  for  the  moment,  seldom  fails 

to  produce  the  greatest  rent  of  all.      This  mode  of  letting 

is  not,  however,  very  general  with  lands  on  lease ;  but  has 

long  been  in  practice  in  letting  grass  parks  for  pasture 

from  season  to  season.    And  every  season  these  subjects 

let  higher  and  higher,  though  the  immediately  preceding 

rent  was  always  thought  ruinously  dear  a^  the  time. 

In  arranging  the  mode  of  culture  and  other  conditions  of 
a  lease,  the  parties  have  commonly  a  strife  in  the  commun'- 
ingj  who  shall  have  the  terms  expressed  most  in  their  fa- 
vour; but  the  landlords  generally  prevail.  For  as  they 
are  fiilly  as  well  informed  on  the  subjeA,  and  still,  more 
able  to  explain  it,  their  plan,  which  is  always  meant  to  be 
reciprocally  advantageous,  is  of  course,  generally  adopted 
at  last. 

When  the  rents  are  to  be  collected,  according  to  the 
terms  of  the  lease,  which  specifies  particularly  the  time, 
there  is  little  else  to  do,  but  to  send  round  the  ground  of- 
ficer among  the  tenants,  to  intimate  to  them,  that  on  such 
a  day,  (generally  two,  three,  or  four  weeks  after  the  term), 
the  landlord  will  be  ready  to  attend  at  the  mansion  and  to 
grant  receipts.  The  payments  are  in  general  very  punftually 
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nadtf.  In  some  cases,  on  this  occasion)  a  moderate  cuter'- 
tainmcDt  is  ^ven  to  the  tenauts.  Bm  however  that  puy 
be,  or  not  be,  both  pariie*  in  almost  every  case,  part  mu- 
tually pleased. 

SEcr.   Iff. 

TM  N  U  R  £S. 

I  yaovf  of  n?  tenures  in  thJs  couaty,  but  tho^e  of  ftBc- 
hold  from  the  crowo,  and  those  h^ld'tug  "a  A"  «f  »  sub- 
jeA  superior.  The  first,  when  to  the  extent  of  41)01* 
3cots,  old  valuation,  confers  a  right  to  vote  iQ  the  election 
9f  a  repreeeptqtive  in  parliament.  The  other,  to  whatever 
f^tent  it  may  reach  confers  no  privilege  of  the  kind :  but  14 
other  respects  it  is  fuUy  as  indcpeodani  a  property ;  ami 
may,  ID  liKe  manner,  be  managed  in  any  W4y  the  owner 
ihinkg  fie  The  feu  duty,  payable  yearly,  is  in  almost  every 
case  such  a  mere  trifle,  as  to  have  no  clftKt  on  the  lod^ 
pendence  of  the  possessor,  however  much  the  respeftive; 
law  termij  oi  juptrier  sod  vatjal  might  imply  to  the 
trary. 

There  Is  however  a  dist'm^ioo  in  tenures,  that  both 
freehold,  aad  holding  in  feu  are  liable  to,  aiid  wliich  is  snpr" 
posed  to  have  an  induence,  more  or  less  subversive  of  in- 
dustry, in  proportion  as  it  is  more  or  less  limited.  And 
this  is  what  in  Scotland  i»  called  entail,  or  destmadon  to  a 
pardcular  series  of  heirs. 

In  some  estates  there  is  no  en:^.  The  possessors,  thCTe-* 
fore,  have  it  in  their  power  to  dispose  of  their  lands,  in  anf 
maoner,  or  at  any  time  they  think  fit.  In  other  estates  the 
properly  is  entailed  to  a  particular  seties  of  heirs,  and 
not  therefore  be  disposed  of  by  the  present  possessors, 
even  though  they  may  have  no  heirs  of  their  own 
body. 


^  some  c&sesi  tUs  eMail  or  destinadon  is  limited  to  oine, 
tK  at  most,  to  two  seti  t>f  heirs,  whom  failing,  th«  person 
Att  m  possessiOQ  may  dispose  of  the  property^ 

la  other  cases,  there  are  so  many  dlffereat  branches  of 
^fattfly,  together  with  the  heiis  of  each,  to  whom  the 
prop^y  is  entailed  in  sll^^cesston,  failing  heirs  of  the  bran- 
dies in  prfor  inheritance,  thAt  the  ent^l  seems  to  be  endless. 
^e  proprietors,  in  such  cases,  are  in  a  situation  littie  better 
"^  occupiers  in  lifft  rent. 

This  may  be  supposed  to  have  a  tendency  to  p^revent  im« 
PJfOvcment,  particulatly  in  cases  where  more  than  ordinary 
^tpeoce  is  required.    That  it  has  a  tendency  to  limit  exer- 
^  will  not  be  denied.  But  in  the  ordinary  progress  of  cul- 
^ation,  the  law  itself  has  interfered  to  abridge  this  tenden- 
cy.   For  the  strictest  entail  that  may  be,  does  not  hinder 
the  present  possessor  from   granting  leases,  in  ordinary 
cases,  to  endure  for  nineteen  y^ars  ^  and  on  wild  or  unim- 
proved lands,  the  leases  can  be  extended  to  thirty  one  years 
dilfaiion.    These  periods  seem  to  be  sufficient  for  every 
pnrpose  of  cultivation.     Nor  do  we  find  that  proprietors, 
with  full  powers  of  disposal,  grant  theih  for  a  longer  time* 
ThiB  bad  efFefts  therefore  of  entails,  seem  limited  to  ex- 
Tfabrdinary  operations,  such  as  building  or  planting ; — to 
rfae  embellishment  of  the  property,  rather  than  to  its  essen- 
tial improvement.    In  fact,  this  mode  of  tenure  seems  more 
fearrissing  to  the  proprietors  themselves,  than  prejudicial  to 
the  public  interest. 

There  has  always  been  a  clamour  Icept  up  against  entails. 
Yet  the  inclination  of  mankind  to  persist  in  that  mode  of 
desdnation,  does  not  seem  at  all  to  be  diminished.  Lands 
continue  still  to  be  entailed  as  strictly  by  new  proprietors, 
CO  a  particular  series  of  heirs,  as  ever  they  were  by  the  most 
aadent  families.  It  seems  to  be  an  inherent  bias  in  the  hu- 
liun  mind.  Let  a  man  once  become  a  proprietor  of  tlie  soil ; 

II 
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and  (he  next  wbh  of  his  heart  bf  that  it  iii:iy  renulo  in 
branch  or  other  of  his  family  to  the  end  of  time. 

What  proportion  of  tliis  county  may  be  striOly  entailed 
to  a  particular  series  of  heirs,  and  what  ^proportion  may  bt 
held  on  a  tenure  that  leaves  the  possessor  at  full  liberty 
dispose  of  the  subje^,  I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining, 
know  only,    that  entails    prevail  to  a  considerable    exti 
not  merely  on  thj  lands  belonging  to  the  most  andent  fanii 
lies,  but  on  these  more  recently  acquired.     That  they  hai 
a  tendency  to  hurt  the  interests  of  agriculture,  so  u  to  pi* 
vent  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  I  do  not  believe.     Bnt  tfafl 
in  some  instances  they  operate  against  the  cmbeilishmeni  ol 
the  country  must  be  admitted. 

SECT.    IV. 

DESCRIPTION  OF  ESTATES. 

In  the  short  general  view,  which  I  am  now  proposing 
give  of  the  different  estates  contained  in  this  county,  I  men 
to  arrange  them  according  to  the  several  parishes  in  whii  * 
they  are  situated.  Previously  however  to  the  descriptioD  o 
the  particular  proj-crties  in  a  parish,  I  shall  give  a  genera 
sketch  of  the  parish  itself,  as  distinguished  by  situation,  ti 
tent,  and  general  feature.  I  shall  also  conclude  my  a/coovant 
of  every  parish  with  a  general  abstraft  of  its  contents,  and  A 
few  of  the  most  important  statistical  fa£1s.  Before  I  proceed^ 
tl  may  perhaps  be  necessary  to  state  on  what  authorities  I 
ground  my  narrative,  and  from  whence  my  knowledge  of 
the  iafls  is  derived. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  made  great  use  of  Garden's 
map  of  the  county,  published  in  1774  from  actual  survey^ 
on  a  scale  of  one  inch  to  the  mUe.  In  this  map,  the  pa> 
rishea  are  distioguishcd  by  a  coloured  lj«e  along  a  row  ^ 
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Umnlcts  around  the  margin  of  each  :  and  ihe  botm- 
darifs  of  the  different  properties  are  distinfily  marked  with 
Ajied  lines.  I  have  been  thus  enabled  to  state  the  dimen- 
rioos,  both  of  parishes  and  of  estates  in  general,  with  con- 
sidenble  accuracy.  Of  this  I  am  the  more  confident,  from 
having  on  every  occasion  that  lay  in  my  way,  taken  the  op- 
poitatuty  of  comparing  the  extent,  as  taken  from  the  map, 
whh  ihii  of  known  measurement  of  particular  estates  :  and 
It  baa  been  but  rarely  that  the  dirterence  exceeded  one 
pm  ID  twenty  -,  and  more  generally,  not  above  one  la 
^tfirceicore.  1  have,  however,  found  in  a  few  instances, 
■MJtaMr  inaccuracies  than  either  of  thew.  I  do  not  there- 
^^^^■arraut  those  measurements  aa  perfe^.  I  believe  on- 
^^^^Bt  they  are  not  far  from  the  truth.  There  are  Indeed 
J'  Mny  estates  of  which  the  extent  was  most  readily  explain- 
ed tome  by  the  proprietors.  But  as  this  could  not  be  ex- 
pected of  all  of  ihem,  1  have  not  availed  myself  of  this 
Dode  of  acquiring  knowledge  respecting  this  circumstance; 
not  have  inserted  the  extent  of  the  whole,  with  the  excep- 
Uoo  of  the  barony  of  Elsick,  from  Garden's  map.  My  rea- 
wn  for  making  this  exception  was,  that  this  barony  having 
™i  paicetled  out  into  several  properties  since  the  map  was 
pnblijiied,  1  found  it  necessary  to  enquire  after  a  pardcular 
Xaitment  of  each.     And  this  has  been   made  use  of  ac- 


^  the  next  place;  in  various  other  particulars  of 
'"portance  with  respcft  to  this  survey,  I  have  obtained 
■""di  and  very  distinft  information  from  the  proprietors 
I  UODieltrQj^  (,f  ihe  ilitfergnt  estates.  This  has  been  espe- 
'i  '^J  the  case  in  what  relates  to  remarkable  improvements 
I  ">  »griculture,  and  to  plantations  of  wood.  Indeed,  on  this 
)      "« inbjeii  all  information  to  be  found  here  has  come  from 

Kmcept  in  two  oi  three  instances,  in  which  I  have  been 
1  (o  estimate  from  probable  conjefturc. 


Agstn;  although  1  haJ  a  pretiy  general  knowlvtg*  4 
Eiacarduie^re  before  I  uaiiettook  (hU  work,  jet,  to  b 
tpore  corte^  in  my  details,  I  k&i  summer  ylHO'),  travtn^A 
the  whole  county  twice  ov«r.  Th«re  U  Kaidty  a  ^ingU  t 
Ute  in  it  on  which  I  have  not  been  -.  and  ther«  are  even  bat 
few  farms  thai  1  have  missed.  By  this  means  I  have  eiltu 
correfted  or  contiimcd  tlie  ideas  which  1  had  pteVtoM 
tbrmed  on  the  subjeft. 

Lastly  ;  the  account  of  the  dliTereDi  kinds  of  cFof  and  ol 
live  slock,  I  owe  to  the  aftive  friendship  of  iotGlligeitl  iuS 
viduals  in  each  parish, — all  agri^uliuiisis  acquainied  with  tb 
subje^  ;  and  from  long  residence,  not  easy  to  be  miatakcnv 
to  the  faflg.  Indeed  I  have  the  utmost  rtUance  upon  tin 
accuracy  of  the  ditfcreot  lists  with  which  1  have  been  moM 
obligingly  furnished. 

It  may  be  proj^er  also,  to  explain  here  the  ditieieU  I 
which  1  use. 

taiuii  in  truJuvalim  By  this  I  oie'iii  all  such  and  m  ■ 
ther,  thit  are  eithrr  in  tillage,  or  in  sown  grasses.  I  do  BO 
compichend  under  this  tetm,  land  which  though  former^ 
in  tilbge,  has  been  left  out  to  fBraish  itself  spotitaaeoatli 
with  herbage.  This  is  not  a  now  a  common  praAin 
There  arc  Dsverlheless  some  specimens  of  fields  still  to  b 
^n,  which  have  b«eQ  in  this  manner  abandoned  to  fcniliui 
themselves. 

Land  impraveabie.    By  this  I  mean  sgch  as  may  be  brough 
into  cultivation  at  a  moderate  expence ;  not  all  that  it  is  p 
siblc  to  cultivate  without  regard  to  pioprieiy  or  econony  il 
this  rcspeA.     For  in  (his  sense,  even  the  Giamfnana  tl 
selves  might  be  cultivated.     1  doubt  however  if  they  i 
be  improved. 

Under  maitrt,  Sec  I  inclode  peat-moss,  thoogh  itself  k 
many  ca«cs,  a  valuable  property. 
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Baulks ;  a  term  yell  eiio\igh  kaown  io  Scotland,  I  explain 
ro  the  Epgli&h  reader»  a6  a  stripe  of  uncultivated  land  lying 
l3etween  ridges  that  are  in  tillage.  The  thing  itself  is  well 
l&oown  in  England*  but  I  do  not  rccoUedl  by  what  name. 

The  measure  of  land  that  I  denote  by,  is  the  English  acre, 

vnle^s  the  Scots  acre  be  pardcularly  mentioned.    This  mea« 

SQlie  is  indeed  very  little  used  in  this  county.    But  m  taking 

off  the  contents  of  the  different  estates  from  the  Map,  I  found 

IX  the  mosit  ready  measure  to  denote  the  extent  without 

f rations. 

Four  Scots  acres  are  equal  to  five  English  acces,  and  a 
?ery  inconsiderable  fraction  more>  hardly  worth  attending  to» 

Upper  Banchory,  or  Banchory  Ternan, 

This  parish  lies  on  both  sides  of  the  Dee,  and  from  thir- 
teen miles  to  twenty  up  from  Aberdeen.  It  is  eight  miles  and  a 
half  long  from  east  to  west,  and  seven  miles  and  a  half  broad 
froffi  south  to  north.  It  comprehends  19,1 25  English  acres ; 
of  whkh  there  may  be  about  1 4,8 12  north  of  the  river,  and 
4y51S  OQ  the  opposite  side.  It  is  much  embellished  with 
natoral  wood  and  plantadons  ;  there  being  in  it  of  these, 
upwards  of  5000  acres.  Of  the  remainder  there  is  little 
Baore  than  one  eight  part  under  cultivation ;  the  great  body 
of  the  parish  being  hill  or  bare  heath,  little  susceptible  of 
any  improvement  but  by  planting. 

The  difTerent  estates  (on  the  north  side  of  the  river)  are, 
1.  Glassel  :  Baxter,  Esq.  This  property  is  situated 
In  the  most  westerly  ct)mer  of  the  parish,  about  three  miles 
fiorth  from  the  Dee.  It  amounts  to  about  690  acres,  and  is  a 
iBost  remarkable  instance  of  improvement ;  being,  fiom  cul- 
tiTation,  now  equal  to  most  places  for  fertility  and  embellish- 
ment ;  whereas  about*  twenty  four  years  ago,  it  was  one  of 
the  most  haggard  and  uncultivated  spots  in  the  whole  coun- 
ty.    At  that  time,  there  were  not  above  thirty  acres  of  it 
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inio  which  a  ploagh  could  have  entered.  And  eren  this 
EmaU  propoitioD»  was  iDtcrmixed  ridge  and  baulk  aliernste- 
]y  I  while  the  remainder  was  odc  continutd  dreary  waste. 

One  of  the  great  means  by  which  improvement  was  ef- 
fefted,  consisted  in  the  removal  of  stones  from  the  surface* 
or  from  within  reach  of  the  plough.  Stones  abonnd  to  a 
great  degree  in  this  quarter  of  the  country ;  and  on  ihii 
estate  in  particular,  they  were  uncommonly  plentiful. 
They  have,  however,  been  completely  gathered  off,  and 
applied  to  various  puiposes ;  part  to  the  filling  of  drains  i 
pan  to  the  roatdng  of  roads;  but  the  greater  part  to 
the  building  of  walla  round  the  differeni  fields,  fiom  time 
to  time,  as  in  the  progress  of  improvement,  they  reqnlred 
to  be  enclosed.  The  enclosures  are  in  extent,  from  dght 
to  ten  acres  each.  But  ;he  -A'alU  around  them  would  hoc 
hate  sufficed,  at  an  ordinary  rate  of  thickness,  to  coutain 
the  sionea  coUefted  from  within-  They  iherelore,  for 
this  purpose,  had  recourse  to  what  is  here  emphatical- 
ly called  mttuming  dyket.  These  dykes,  or  park  wills,  are 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  feet  thick,  and  of  the  usual  height 
of  six  quarters  of  an  elJ.  Several  such  walb  maay 
hundred  yards  in  length,  are  now  to  be  seeo  at  Glassel. 

The  quatitity  of  land  thus  improved,  amounts  to  150 
Scots  acres ;  all  neatly  enclosed,  and  ha\  ing  in  general* 
belts  of  very  thriving  plantations  between  ihediifereot  fields. 
At  the  same  time,  some  of  the  eaclosures,besides  the  walls 
already  mendoned,  have  also  a  fence  of  a  quick  set  hedge 
of  several  kinds  of  dwarf  wood :  And  thus,  that  offence 
which  a  naked  stone  wall  gives  to  the  eye  Is  taken  away. 
The  rest  of  the  property,  amounting  to  tOO  Scots  acteii 
is  planted  with  wood  of  many  didereut  kinds }  all  which 
appear  to  be  in  a  itate  of  great  prosperity. 

The  expence  of  the  improvement  of  the  lands  now  in  col- 
tivailon,  came  to  eight  pounds  the  acre,  for  removing  the 
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ttooest  and  six  pounds  the  acre  for  liming ;  which>  consi- 
dering what  has  been  done  in  this  way^  is  exceedingly  mo- 
derate. But  if  we  add  to  this,  the  cost  of  drainingi  of 
trench-ploughing,  and  other  tillage,  and  of  building  or  put- 
tiDg  together  the  huge  park  walls,  the  cxpence  altogether^ 
notwithstanding  the  price  of  labour  at  the  time  was  not 
more  than  one  third  of  the  present  rates,  will  appear  to 
have  been  very  great*  The  lands,  however,  seem  to  be 
ia  a  promissing  state  to  repay  the  worthy  enterprising  pro- 
prietor :  For  they  now  let  for  pasture,  at  a  high  rent ; 
#ome  of  the  enclosures  bringing  yearly  four  pounds  sterling 
the  Scots  acre,  or  about  three  guineas  the  acre  English. 
T^Thereas,  originally,  or  at  the  period  immediately  preced- 
ing the  commencement  of  these  operations,  the  rent  did 
not  exceed  four  shillings  the  acre.  And  even  this  was  lim- 
ited to  the  scanty  portion  then  in  tillage ;  the  rest  going  to 
the  bargain  or  for  nothing. 

The  whole  was  improved  by  Mr  Baxter  himself,or  rather, 
by  his  directions  communicated  to  his  servants,  from  week 
to  week  from  London :  where,  in  his  counting  house,  he 
CooduAed  the  wonderful  works  that  have  been  performed 
on  this  once  rugged  subject.  It  still  remains  at  the  writing 
of  this  account,  OAober  1807,  under  his  own  immediate 
management*. 

2.  Cluny.  This  property  lies  immediately  north  and  east 
from  the  lands  of  Glassel,  and  b  spread  out  upon  the 
southern  skirts  of  the  hill  of  Fare,  near  its  western 
extremity.  The  lands  are  reckoned  early  from  their 
•oothern  exposure,  and  not  unproductive  where  cul- 
tivated. But  the  property  is  still  much  in  the  ridge 
and  baulk  system.  It  belongs  to  —  Primrose, 
Esq.  proprietor  of  the  conterminous  lands  to  the  east, 
aiUed, 

«  SiBce  (kid. 
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3.  Raemore,  or  Ramoir.  Both  prapcrties  in  conjunc 
tion,  exwnd  about  thrre  miles  from  west  to  cast,  «- 
hmg  the  bottom  of  the  hill  of  Fare,  and  may  be 
about  a  mile  and  a  quarter  broad  from  north  to  south  i  and 
may  thus  contain  about  ^400  English  acres.  There  Kas 
been  but  little  done  in  the  way  of  improvement  on  thise&tztet 
Indeed)  it  has  by  no  means  an  inviting  at^poct.  For  the 
lands  in  cultivation  (perhaps  not  more  than  a  tenth  of  the 
whole;  lie  in  small  detached  patch cs,am()ac  undrained  mar- 
shes, or  are  intennixcd  with  hanlks  and  unpiodoctire 
henth.  There  is  a  good  road  just  now  making  through  ol- 
most  the  whole  extent ;  which  may  induce  to  its  im- 
provement i  and  this  the  more  readily  from  the  example 
shewn  at  Glasscl,  in  the  vicinity,  which  was  at  first  a  sdll 
more  forbidding  subject-  But  in  fafl,  improvement,  orcr 
a  great  pcoportioo  of  this  corner  of  the  country,  is  so  very 
laborious  and  expensive  a  business,  as  must  deter  any  but 
people  of  the  most  extraordinary  energy  and  of  uncommoa 
pecaninry  icsources  from  making  the  attempt.  This  estate 
Is  all  in  the  hands  of  tenants. 

+.  Crathes,  or  rather.  The  Lev*  Estate,  the  proper- 
ty of  Sir  Robert  Burnet,  Bart.,  comprehends  in  this  parish, 
about  0000  acres.  Of  these,  Sir  Robert  himself  has  about 
120  acres  in  his  own  hand  t  completely  enclosed,  and  to 
full  cultivation  around  the  mnn^ion-  He  has  also,  tipwards 
of  2C00  acres  in  plantation  }  the  greater  pait  of  which  ti 
full  grown  beautiful  lirwood,  dtiefly  in  the  neighbouthood 

I  of  the  house,  and  on  a  detached  property  about  six  mile* 
to  the  west.  He  is  still  continuing  to  plant  on  diJierent 
part*  of  his  lands  And  when  once  the  hdl  of  Frustach, 
(six  miles  up  the  river]  is  fully  planted,  which,  at  the 
rate  the  operation  is  now  going  on,  must  be  in  a  year  or 
two,  th^rg  will  be  2500  English  acres  on  this  propenf  !n 
plantation.     The  rest  ol  the  esDic,  including  I5T8  acrw  ta 
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the  parish  of  Drumoak,  lo  the  eastward,  but  in  the  county 
of  Kincardine,  is  let  covenants,  who  pay  at  the  rate  of  seven 
shillings  and  sixpence  for  out-field,  and  thirty  shillings  for 
in-field  i  a  distinction  still  very  applicable  in  this  part  of 
the  country.  But  for  every  acre  for  which  they  thus  pay, 
they  have  six  or  eight  acres  of  conterminous  muir,  gratis. 

There  are  two  considerable  farms  on  this  estate,  the  Hirn 
and  Hatton,   that  have  received,  the  one  from  Sir  Robert 
aod  rfie  other  from  an  enterprising  tenant,  essential  improve- 
ment.    But  the  great  mass  of  the  propeity  is  still  in  the  an- 
cient style  of  farming,  and  it  is  probable  will  long  continue 
sO.   For  wherever  land  is  to  require,  as  much  of  it  does  here, 
fiom  thirty  to  forty  pounds  sterling  an   acre,   to   give   it  a 
semblance  suitable  to  modern  husbandry,  I  should  think  that 
che  best  way  to  manage  it  would  be  to  make  much  of  what 
is  already  in  tillage,  and  to  plant  th^*  rest  with  wood-     In- 
deed forest  timber  thrives  heie  admirably  well      It  requires 
Kttle  else  to  produce  a  plantation  of  firs,  but  to  enclose  the 
land  and  to  keep  out  cattle.     The  young  trees  spring  from 
the  seed  blown  from  the  adjoining  v/oods,  or  from  that  which 
is  carried  by  the  crows.     Even  the  holly  tree  seems  inc'ige- 
nons  to  the  soil,  and  would  if  permitted,  soon  fill  the 
ground* 

The  great  body  of  this  estate  lies  in  the  most  north,  and 
north-east  part  of  the  parish,  and  includes  a  considerable 
part  of  the  hill  of  Fare,  but -extends  with  a  gentle  slope, 
southwards  to  the  Dee  5  which  river,  for  two  or  three  miles, 
is  the  south  boundary.  A  considerable  wing  of  it  however, 
&eparated  from  the  rest  by  a  small  interval,  stretches  to  the 
west,  for  several  miles  along  the  river  side.  This  is  mostly 
covered  with  wood  or  will  soon  be  altogether  so,  from  the 
new  plantations. 

5.  Inchmari.o:  Douglas  Esq.  of  Tillquhilly.  This  pro- 
perty, including  Arbeadic,  which  is  ifftermixecj  >^*ith  P'^^t^  o^ 
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the  estate  of  Leys,  stretches  westward  from  the  Kjrk- 
of  Upper  Banchory-,  for  about  three  miles  and  a  half  along 
the  north  banks  of  the  river  Dee,  to  which  the  laods  iadine 
with  a  gentle  slope.  It  comprehends  altogether,  about  1250 
acres  of  ancieai  property,  and  500  of  lately  divided  com- 
moQ.  This  Issi  ia  now  planted  with  wood.  Mr.  Donglas, 
who  is  very  partial  to  this  mode  of  improving  aud  embellijh- 
ing  his  lands,  has  no  less  than  2800  acres  in  wood  on  hU 
different  conterminous  estates  in  this  neighbourhood  j  aad  is 
every  year  making  additions  to  the  quantity.  Of  thi«  wood- 
land, there  arc  550  acres  to  the  westward,  in  the  county  of 
Aberdeen;— ~1250  acres  to  the  eastward  on  the  land^of 
Vilquhlily  i  and  1000  on  the  lands  of  Inchmarlo.  All  this* 
except  625  acies,  to  which  he  succeeded,  and  375  which  he 
purchased,  hai  been  planted  by  himself  within  the  last  six- 
teen years.  But  he  has  not  confined  his  operations  merely  to 
the  planting  line ;  for  in  what  is  more  strictly  3griculiural,(the 
cultiratiooafthe  soil',  his  exertions  have  been  considerable  ; 
and  being  judiciously  managed,  have  been  .ittendcd  with  suc- 
cess. About  SU  Scots  acres  of  arable  land,  which  were  for- 
roeily  in  an  imperfeft  state  of  culture,  have  been  gre.itly  i(t»- 
proved  and  brought  into  a  high  state  of  fertility,  and  about 
120  acres  more,  which  were  altogether  in  a  state  of  nature, 
yielding  little  or  nothing,  have  been  completely  ctditvated. 
The  improvement  of  the  latter  was  a  singularly  laborious 
and  expensive  operation  ;  owing  in  a  great  measure  to  ihc 
astonishing  quantity  of  ^ones  that  it  was  necessary  to  re- 
move, aud  which  work  alone,  cost  in  some  instances,  at  the 
rate  of  ^  '^S  Str.  per  Scots  acre.  It  has  been  limed  with 
thirty  bolls  of  shells  to  the  acre.  Some  of  i;,  where  reqtd- 
siic,  has  been  drained,  and  the  whole  has  been  divided  into 
fields,  and  enclosed  with  walls,  partly  of  an  ordioary  cojt- 
struftion,  and  partly  of  (hat  kind  so  frequently  to  be  seen  in 
this  coruer  of  the  country,  that  for  the  «ole  purpose  of  coin- 
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tte  Stones  which  so  very  much  mcitmbcr  ihe  grornid, 
are  from  twelve  to  sixteen  teet  thick.  The  lands  thus  re- 
diimed,  originally  worth  iiothingi  would  now  let  at  two 
pounds  Str.  the  Scots  acre ;  and  those  which  from  an  im- 
perfeft,  were  brought  by  him  into  a  complete  state  of  culti- 
vation, and  which  at  the  time  he  entered  to  possession,  were 
thought  to  be  highly  rented  at  ten  shillings  the  acre,  would 
likewise  dow  bring  two  pounds  the  Scots  acre.  So  that 
however  exceisive  the  expence  of  the  meliorations  m^y  seem 
to  be,  the  land  is  now  in  a  capacity  to  repay  the  whole. 

6.  There  is  another  property  in  this  northern  distrift, 
which  belongs  to  Kincardineshire.  This  is  the  Upper  Barony 
ofCtilter,  lately  purchased  by  Thomas  Burnet,  Esqr.  from 
the  former  proprietor,  Duil',  Esqr.  of  Fetieresso.  It  lies 
ifflmediaiely  to  the  enstward  of  tlie  bnds  of  Leys,  on  a  slope 
towards  the  Dee,  but  to  which  it  does  not  quite  reach.  It 
If  about  two  miles  in  length  from  north  to  south  ;  and  where 
broadest,  is  about  a  mile  from  east  to  west ;  comprehending 
in  all  about  870  acres.  A  considerable  proportion  of  this  is 
snble,  but  much  intermixed  with  baulks  and  uncultivated 
waste*.  It  is  however  reckoned  good  land  in  this  part  of 
the  country ;  and  it  is  understood  that  the  new  proprietor  is 
to  Mt  about  the  improvement  of  it  immediately.  There  is 
on  it  ndlher  mansion  nor  plantation. 

These  are  all  the  different  properties  on  the  north  side  of 
the  Dee,  that  are  within  the  parish  of  Upper  Banchory,  or  in 
the  county  of  Kincardine. 

7.  On  the  south  side  of  the  Dec,  in  the  same  parish,  the 
lands  of  Tilqoliillyaie  situated.  This  estate  which  has  long 
been  the  property  of  a  branch  of  tbe  Morton  family  of 
Douglas,  lies  immediately  to  the  eastward  of  the  water  of 
Fench,  as  it  falls  into  the  Dee,  opposite  to  the  kirk  of  Upper 
Banchory.  It  itretches  southwards  from  the  Dee  more 
than  two  miles^  and  in  some  places  is  as  broad  from  east  w 
I  a 
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WM(j  comprehending  aliogeihtr  about  1720  acre*,  exchiM 
of  B  ljrg«  share  of  an  ailjacent  common.  Usiess  it  be  ttM 
tomparaiively  flat,  and  miKh  improved  farm  of  Mary-Fieh]( 
near  tlie  banks  of  the  Dee  >  this  e«ut«  it  in  generaJ  u  hil^ 
UkI  logged  subjeft  There  is  however  a  grcai  variety  o 
pilches  of  arable  land  interspersed  through  it,  and  of  lolei 
able  fertility.  Thtse  are  now  undergoing  a  course  of  im 
prorement  from  the  fostering  care  of  ihepreseitipropr^or 
who,  though  he  himsclt  does  not  occupy  any  of  these  \utA% 
is  nevenhcless  very  attentive  to  the  well-being  and  well-di 
ing  of  an  industiJons  tenaittry,  who  are  stimulated  Mad  e 
couraged  by  him  in  their  operations. 

The  whole  has  recently  been  enclosed  with  a  ring  feooi 
of  stone,  no  scarce  material  here.  Mr.  Duuglas  1 
also  planted  lO.iO  acres  of  the  most  barren  of  his  hlUa  wkli: 
forest  timber.  This  consisij  chiefly  of  the  larix  and  othcs 
fir  species.  And  as  they  are  all  in  a  thriving  state,  the  fin 
planted  of  ibrm  are  already  a  great  ornament  to  the  domain.! 
Limestone  abounds  greatly  on  thia  estate.  Here  is  also  Ume-' 
atone  gravel,  a  fossil  that  is  but  rately  to  be  met  witli  ta 
Scotland.  It  is  found  to  a  considerable  depth,  above  a  Xm 
atone  lock,  and  is  applied  as  a  manure  without  theoperatioq  ' 
of  burning  This  is  a  saving  in  point  of  exptnce ;  and  u 
the  gravel  contains  sixty  pet  cent  of  calcareous  matter,  it  i^ 
found  to  operate  powerfully.  This,  together  with  the  lime> 
stone  itself,  which  is  of  easy  access,  m;<y  at  no  distant  pcriodt 
be  the  means  of  ameliorating  the  soil,  not  only  of  this  eaiait^ 
but  of  the  whole  neighbourhood. 

8.  Pait  of  the  lands  of  Ualbridie,  belongitig  to  the  estaia; 
of.Durris-  This  is  situated  on  a  flat  by  the  Dee,  and  is  i 
pait  31  able,  and  of  considerable  fertility  i  and  part  would  sdU 
require  ameiidtneDt. 

9.  The  lands  of  GAHaAL,  Ml-i.loch  and  EsLie,   are  »•' 
tnalcd  two  vr  three  miles  inland,   among  the  letwr  Gr«aK 
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piaast  and  are  all  but  muirish  farms,  "with  a  very  limked 
portion  in  tillage.  They  also  are  included  in  the  extensive 
coodgaous  estate  of  Dunris. 

10,  Inverie*,  perhaps  originally  Inverdib.  This  pro- 
perty, formerly  part  of  the  estate  of  Leys,  extends  to  about 
590  acres,  atld  is  situated  on  the  west  side  of  the  Feuch,  or 
I)ye»  and  close  upon  the  Dee.  In  the  vicinity  of  this  river 
thett  are  some  fertile' lands  in  cultivation!  and  some  thriving 
plaQtadons.  But  the  greater  proportion  of  this  property  is 
Qoculnvatcd  heath  and  mountain,  part  of  which  has  been 
lately  planted  with  wood*  It  makes  now  part  of  the  estate 
of  BlackhaU 

The  preceding  are  all  the  lands  situated  in  the  parish  of 
Upper  Banchory  j  of  which  rfie  following  is  an  abstraft. 

Eng  Acres. 
I-«y8,  in  Kincardineshire,  contain^        ,        -        -     9097 
Raemore  and  Cluny        .....        2400 

Glassel        -        ...        .        .        .  690 

Inchmarlo  -        .    -  -  -  -    1755 

PartofCulter  ....  870 


Total  north  of  the  Dee  r  -         U,812 


Tilquhaiy          ■    r             -  -             -             -  1720 

Balbridie,  &c.  part  of  Durris  -             -         .  1545 

Iwrie,  part  of  Blackball  ...  520 

poounon,  or  lately  divided  ....  528 

Total  south  of  the  Dee        -        -        -         43 13 

14,812 


Total  in  the  parish        -        -        -        -    19,125 

''otto be  confonnded  wttb another  InTcric  m  the  parish  of  Stnchan. 
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Residing  Heritors.]  Sir  Robert  Baroet,  at  Crathe^ 
Mr.  Douglas,  ai  Inchmarlo ;  and  at  times,  Mr.  Baxter,  at 
GlasBel  i  also  Col.  Burnet  ai  Baochory  lodge. 

Other  statistical  fa^s. 

Fopulatioa         .._.---  1465 

Valued  rent  Scots        -        .        -        -     j^  3665  1     8 

Real  rentSterling,  in  1804        .        .         £  2717  8  10 


Acres  in  cultivation 

■  '         in  wood 

■  improveable 

■  ■     ■    ■  wastes 

Total 


Cattle  of  every  description 
Taxetl  horses 
Sheep  -         .         - 

Swine        -        -        - 


SS7S 
58Sft' 

irtd 

19,]25< 


4600 
SS 


STRACHAN.3  This  is  the  lu-gcst  parieh  in  the  county. 
It  extends  twelve  miles  from  south  to  north,  and  eleven  milei 
where  bioadest,  from  east  to  west.  It  is  situated  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Dee,  and  is  the  most  westerly  parish  in  the 
shire.  In  general  it  is  a  very  barren  and  mountainous  traA, 
theie  being  lirtle  more  than  one  tenth  part  of  it  in  cultivation. 
Nor  is  it  susceptible  of  improvement,  except  by  the  planting 
of  wood.  Of  this  there  are  some  beautiful  examples  by  the 
river  Dee,  where  there  are  already  above  2500  acres  in  na- 
tntal  wood  or  plautation  ■  ■    ■  The  estates  in  this  parish  are, 

1.  Strachan;  Russel  £sq.  of  Blackball.  This  propertj 
comprehends  nearly  nine  tenths  of  the  parish,  is  the  mott 
mountainous  part  of  it,  and  contains  about  55,'^iO  acres.     It 
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irlooaded  OD  the  north  by  the  Avon  aad  Feuch  waters,  and 
stretches  south  towards  the  Grampians,  including  in  it  Mount 
Banock,  Cloachnabane,  and  Kerloak.  It  is  indeed  through- 
ODt,  little  else  but  a  series  of  Heath-covered  hills.  The  ara- 
ble gionnd  in  it  is  limited  to  some  well  cultivated  lands  ia 
ihe  heart  of  the  hills,  by  the  bridge  of  Dye,  and  to  a  narrow 
attip  along  the  south  banks  of  the  Feuch,  after  its  junfiion 
with  the  Avon,  and  will  not  exceed  in  all,  1500  acres.  The 
remainder  ia  merely  a  coarse  sheep  pasture^  or  the  haunt  of 
Mnir-fowl.     There  is  no  mansion  on  this  estate. 

3.  Blackhall  i  Russel  Esq.  This  estate  is  properly  a 
range  of  high  hills,  situated  in  a  peninsula  between  the  Dee 
and  the  Feuch,  and  extends  to  about  4885  acres,  including 
the  lately  acquired  property  of  Inverie,  To  the  north,  the 
lauds  decline  on  a  pretty  shnrp  angle  towards'the  Dee,  and 
ate  thickly  covered  mch  wood  in  the  vidnity  of  the  mansion 
which  is  erected  on  this  part  of  the  property.  To  the  south 
and  east,  the  surface  has  also  a  pretty  sharp  declination ;  and 
notwithstanding  that  it  is  very  much  incumbered  with  large 
gtoaesi  there  is  a  very  general  attempt  at  cultivation,  in  small 
fields  of  arable  land  Insulated  between  broad  baulks  of 
Mones  or  marshy  stripes,  setdng  the  agriculturist  at  defiance. 
To  the  westward,  the  hills  are  too  precipitous  to  admit  ot 
cnltnre  at  all  by  ilie  plough  i  nor  has  it  been  attempted. 
The  great  means  of  melioration  of  which  this  property  is 
fuiceptible,  is  the  planting  of  trees :  And  this  has  been  done 
with  much  judgment  and  etTefb,  and  also  to  great  extent  % 
there  being  now  more  than  the  half  of  the  estate  under 
plantations  of  Firs,  which,  being  almost  indigenous  to  the 
•oil,  are  prospering  greatly. 

1  the  l.ite  Mr.  Russel  acquired  this  property,    the 

ration  of  the  srnl  was  a  thing  so  Uttle  thought  of,  that 

^  uf  the  whole  lands  in  the  immediate  possession  of  the  family, 

and  which  amountf  i  to  moie  than  half  t/i  the  ett>ce,  there 


^ 


i. 


'  fourl«n  Scots  acres  into  which  the  plo 
ever  catered.  This  IjQd  lay  m  the  vicinity  of  the  nijnsion, 
and  was  cliiefly  approptiatcd  to  ihe  summer  piisinre  of  one 
or  two  riJigg  horses,  and  a  few  m3ch  cows  for  ihe  us«  of 
the  household.  The  winter  supply  of  piovendci,  howifver, 
was  far  from  being  liberal.  The  poor  anJmais  mjghiiodevd' 
roam  at  large,  under  the  shelter  of  thick  and  widely  gprted* 
ing  branches  of  the  neighboaring  woods,  and  there  jrick  np* 
3  scanty  subsistence  on  such  overshaded  and  saptes;  leget^ 
bles  as  the  situation  could  ntTord  But  within  doors,  whcm 
indeed  they  rarely  enteied,  the  store  of  coarse  bog  hay  was 
olvrays  very  Hmitcd  ;  and  green  food  was  utterly  unkoowD. 
Mr.  Rossel  soon  made  a  great  alteration  in  these  reepeAn. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  years  he  extended  his  impiovementf 
Eofar  as  to  leave,  when  he  died  in  lUOO,  nearly  100  acmis 
die  vicinity  of  the  mansion,  in  the  highest  state  of  cultivatioftf 
bearing  the  most  Itixuriant  aops  of  Turnip,  Clover,  Bexf 
ttad  Oats,  and  even  of  Wheat  ■,  of  which  last,  thtre  ts  Ihlg 
ycar(I80T)an  example  little  inferior,  if  at  all,  to  the  best  oa' 
the  coast  side.  The  cattle  also  have  been  greatly  improved* 
This  was  effcfled  partly  by  the  introdu^ion  of  the  best  khjd 
of  bulls,  and  partly  from  the  much  better  style  in  which  tb«- 
cattle  are  kept,  with  a  full  supply  of  food  in  winter  bb  twU' 
a«  in  summer.  There  is  one  sott  which  still  roam  at  lugl 
in  the  WTX>ds.  These  are  from  a  breed  obtained  ftom 
isle  of  Mull.  But  th^  are  never  allowed  lo  be  piodwd) 
having  ;ilways  green  food,  or  clover  hay  at  will,  in  case  of  « , 
3iorm. 

The  estate  of  Blackball  has  been  long  famed  for  prododng 
excellent  fir  timber ;  the  sale  from  which  forms  a  greu  paR- 
of  the  rental.  The  soil  indeed  appears  to  be  much  better 
adapted  for  the  growth  of  trees  than  theprodu^lionofcont. 
One  can  hardly  figure  any  thing  more  rugged  or  uiurabh 
like  tlum  the  tutbc*,  from  die  vast  quantity  of  «tonc«  Atlt 
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appear!  on  It.  The  removal  of  this  obstm^^ioDi  occasiofled 
CO  Mr.  Russely  an  exertioo  and  a  conaequfo^  expence  in  hi^ 
improvements^  of  which  the  low-country  agiiculturist  can 
have  no  conception :  nor  indeed  can  he  have  any  adequate 
idea  of  the  expence  attending  improvemeots  iti  j^etieral,  in 
the  \(rhole  of  the  country  by  Dee  side. 

9.  GiLLAN.  Thb  property  ^mounts  to  about  600  acreSi 
«iid  18  situated  on  the  south  side  of  the  Feucb«  about  1  mij^ 
and  a  half  east  from  the  ];irk  of  Strachan^  and  contiguous  to 
the  lands  of  Tilquhilly.  It  belongs  tp  Russel  ^f  Blackball  $ 
and  nearly  one  half  of  it  is  arable. 

4.  F£ucH  Side,  now  called  Inverie*  This  is  a  small  but 
vcrjr  pleasant  property,  situated  on  the  west  banks  of  the 
Feochy  opposite  to  the  lands  of  Tilquhilly.  It  amounts  to 
from  30  to  40  acres.  But  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Leith,  is  ex-^ 
tending  his  improvements  over  some  fields  in  the  neighbour* 
hood,  rented  from  the  estate  of  Blackball.  Here  there  is 
abundance  of  field  for  exerdon ;  and  no  where  can  the 
consuming  dyke  be  applied  more  appropriately,  as  it  already 
U  to  good  purpose  on  some  parts  of  this  rugged  land*. 

Contents  of  the  different  estates  in  the  parish  of  Strachaa* 

Eng.  Acres. 
Stnchan,  now  conjoined  to  Blackhall  -  -  S5,2S0 
Blackball,  proper  ....    4,365 

Gillan  .  ...  .  600 

Fenchstdej  or  Inveric*  -  -  -        -        35 


Total  according  to  Garden's  map        -        -  4t),230 


K 

*  This  property  Iim  beta  purchtted  in  tht  jtzf  i8o8,  by  Jamei  Skene 
ef  RubbkaUw,   and  wbp  bis  revived  the  original  name  of  laverie  hf 
which  ic  11  DOW  called.    He  it  alio  adding  gr^Mlj  to  i:s  eiKbcUiibmeott. 
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Residing  proprietors — Rossel  Esq.   at   Bluckliall,    and 
Skene  Esq.  of  Rabietlaw  at  Inverie. 

Other  statistical  facts. 
Valued  rent  Scots        -         -  -        C  2039     ]  9     0 

Real  rent  Sterling  in  IS04  -  ^  1566     15     a 

Population  in  1801  .            -            -             -    7S0 

Acres  in  cultivation  -              -              ?            B799 

'                 —       improvcable  ....     1362 

*—  in  wood  -            ,            .            -          2873 

.                Hills  aod  waste4  ....     S3,27l 

\                 CaltleofJl  descriptions  in  1807            -            r  I2S5 

IHoises  do.            -            -            -            -  -     157 

Sheep            ....            -  S06Q 

Swine          .....  sq 

Ddsris-]  This  parish  is  situated  immediately  east  frod* 
the  parishes  of  Strachan  and  Upper  Banchory,  having  tha 
Pee  on  the  north,  the  parish  of  Clenbervie  on  the  sooth. 
Wary  Culter  on  the  east,  and  Fetteresso  on  the  south  eatt. 
Its  length  from  east  to  west  is  about  6  miles  and  three  qnar- 
lerSi  3nd  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  tu  south,  6  miles 
and  a  quarter,  comprehending  altogether  16,912  English 
acres.  It  is  in  general,  a  hilly  rugged  and  barren  traA ; 
and  although  jt  has  undergone  much  improvement  of  Ut^ 
there  still  remain  fully  three  fourths  of  it  completely  wild 
uid  unimproved,  and  indeed  hardly  susceptible  of  cultivaf 
tioo.  From  some  specimens  however,  of  plautaiions  lately 
I  loiroduced,   there  is  a  prospeft  of  melioration  from  that 

^^^        cause  i  and  in  pfoportion  as  these  are  extended,  the  aspeft 
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bf  the  wh6le  wUll)ecome  milder  and  the-valad  bf  the  toirfiure 

^vill  be  iocreased.    It  belongs  to  one  ptoprietor,  the  eail  of 

Peterborough,  whose  property  in  this  county  includes  also 

aiaibut  1500  acres,  in  the  adjacent  parish  of  Upper  Banchory* 

The  whole  of  this  estate  having  been  lately  let  to  John 

Innes  Esq.,  the  Improvements  performed  by  him  on  it,  and 

which  have  been  uncommonly  spirited,  will  best  appear  from 

the  folloM^ing  abstraA,  obligingly  communicated  for  this 

vroric  by  himself.    These  improvements,  for  the  great  extent. 

of  the  operations,  and  the  short  period  in  which  they  were^ 

accomplished,  must  rank  Mr.  Innes  high  as  an  agriculturist 

ereo  in  this  county,  so  remarlcable  for  examples  of  skiUj 

vigour  and  enterprize  in  the  pursuits  of  husbandry. 

Note  of  Mr.  Innes's  improvements  on  Durris. 

^  John  innes,  then  of  Leuchars  in  Murray  shire,  acquired 

^  the  management  of  the  estate  of  Durris,  in  the  county  of 

M  Kincardine^  August  1795. 

««  Mr.  Innes  commenced  his  improvements  with  making  at 

X  his  own  expence  a  road,  and  building  the  necessary  bridges 

^  equal  to  any  turnpike,  fiom  the  one  end  of  the  estate  to 

^  the  other,  leading  to  Aberdeen,  and  running  along  the 

^  river  Dee  about  seven  miles.     He  likewise  carried  a  road 

^  fiom  the  east  end  of  this  estate  towards  Stonehaven,  as  far 

^  as  the  property  went  ^    and  with  the  assistance  of  some 

^  of  his  neighbours,  he  applied  for  and  obtained  an  aA  of 

<*  parliament,  under  which  a  turnpike  road  was  carried  for 

^  16  miles,  leading  through  thewest  end  of  the  estate  from 

<*  the  upper  bridge  upon  the  river  Dee,  to  the  harbour  of 

^  Stoaehaven,  at  a  very  great  expenee,  being  through  a  rug* 

^  ged  and  hilly  country  across  the  great  Grampian  moun** 

^*  tains.    This  road  runs  through  the  estate  for  about  seven 

«*  miles. 

<<  He  erc^ed  commodious  farm  steadings  and  houses  of 

^  various  descriptions,  for  tenants ;  likewise  railns  anJkiln^i 
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"  iiU  at  a  T«ry  €oa«iderable  ex  pence,  oo  the  followiag  pUee«s< 
"  Balbreadic,  Durris,  Balfour  tower  tai  higher,  Castletown^ 
"  Kirkiowo,  Mill!  and  Kib  west  Ourrlt.  Kincliny,  westei 
".Balbreadie,  Densidej  bewdea  a  rariety  of  cottages  od  djf- 
"  fereiDt  parts  of  the  esute. 

•<  He  ioiproTtd  from  uncultivated  groand  and  muir,  after 
"  clearing  the  ground  of  stones  and  tiee  roots  in  inmenw 
"  qnamities,  4^  1  Scott  acree ;  all  of  whichare  inclosed,  subdli> 
"  rided  and  itK)!ttprddu^?e,being  sentoteDaQtsonpermaoent 
"  leaMs.  He  inclosed  with  substantial  stone  fences  a  variety 
"  of  faintR  and  paHure  grounds  upon  this  estate,  to  the 
"  trot  of  2500  acres  more ;  and  he  enclosed  and  plaUed  740i 
*'  acres  of  uoii'  ground.  He  built  above  55  thousand  jttit 
"  of  dykes  In  carrying  on  these  iinproremcnu< 

'*  The  rent  of  ihe  estate  did  not  yield  one  year  with  aoo- 
"  ther,  at  Mr.  InneiN  entry  £  1 ,000  It  has  now  a  rent  of 
"  C  -i5tiO  J  and  in  four  years  will  be  fully  £  S,000  pei" 
"  atmsD." 

"  Stonehaven,  July  24.  1 807. 
"  All  improvements  ceased  in  1804,  so  that  all  these  wen 
"  began,  enrricd  oil,  and  completed  in  leas  than  nine  years'^ 

Other  statistical  fa^,. 

Population  in  1801             ■            -            -            -  fSOi 

Valued  rent  ScoM            -            -            -^2777  9' 

Rell  rent  Sterling  is  1804             -        -     ^  1766  4     1 

Acres  io  culiiratioa             ...  IflOd 

-—  imptoveable  -  -  -  -  1754 
Hills  and  wastes             ....     12, 7M 

rianiatiooa'             -              -              -              -  931 


Gittle  of  all  detciiptioDS 
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Hane$6o.  ^  *  «  .  «    118 

Sbeep  ...  .  2905 

Swiiio  •  •  •  •  •  6 

MARY  CULTER  is  situated  immediately  east  from  the 
parish  of  Durris.     It  stretches  five  miles  and  a  half  along 
the  south  banks  of  the  Decj  and  is  pretty  regularly  about  2 
miks  and  three  quarters  broad.    It  contains  777S  English 
acres ;  of  which  about  two  fifths  are  cultivatedi  or  capable 
of  culuvationi  and  in  wood.    The  remainder  is  rough  and 
llilly  pasture,  little  adapted  to  culture  unless  by  means  of 
plantations ;   of  which  there  are  some  specimens  in  such 
thriving  circumstances  as  may  induce  a .  farther  extension. 
The  parish  of  Fetteresso  bounds  this  on  the  south,  and  Ne- 
ther Banchory  bounds  it  on  the  east  and  south.      The  fol- 
lowing are  the  different  estates. 

1.  Mary  Culter  propeRj  belonging  to  Mr.  Menzies  of 
Pitfoddels.    This  estate  extends  over  all  the  western  and 
middle  part  of  the  parisbi  and  comprehends  nearly  three 
£fths  of  the  whole.     It  is  in  general  the  best  soil  in  the 
parish :  at  least  there  is  on  it  a  greater  proportion  of  arable 
land  than  on  any  other  of  the  different  estates.    Mr.  Men- 
zies  himself  was  once  distinguished  as  a  cultivator  \  and  this 
part  of  his  property  underwent  Some  judicious  improvement, 
under  his  hands*     But  having  latterly  withdrawn  his  atten- 
tion from  agricultural  pursuits,  the  whole,  with  little  excep- 
tiouj  is  now  in  the  hands  of  tenants ;  among  whom  however 
are  to  be  seen  some  as  correA  examples  of  husbandry  as  are 
to  be  found  any  where  on  Dee  side.    There  are  some  very 
thriving  plantadons  on  this  property. 

2.  KiNCAUssiE.  This  estate  lies  inunediately  adjacent  to 
tlaiy  Culter  and  to  the  eastward  of  it.  That  portion  of 
Cncaussie  in  this  parish  extends  to  nearly  1000  acres,  and 
coivslsts  partly  of  fertile  arable  land  in  good  cultivadon,  and 
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3  considerable  quantity  oT  thriving  wood.  But  roach  tM 
greater  part  is  wild  haggaid  bhck  moss  intorsperscd  through 
oat  with  a  profusion  of  blocks  of  granite.  It  b«longs  to  loi< 
Eilmuio,  who  has  lately  led  an  excellent  road  to  it  from  the' 
Stonehaven  turnpike,  which  may  be  ihe  means  of  its  fiiither 
improvement,  if  any  thing  can  contribute  to  overcome  tha 
natural  obstruftiona  to  the  accomplishment  of  such  an  objcfl. 
His  lotdship  h'iS  about  100  acres  in  his  immediate  manage* 
meat ;  there  are  besides  about  223  acres  in  plantations. 

In  addition  to  what  I  have  had  occasion  to  remark  on  thi 
estate  myself,  I  have  much  pleasure  In  inserting  the  follow^ 
jng  intelligent  communication  from  a  gentleman  who  has  had 
more  cause  of  knowledge  on  the  subjeifl — a  communication 
the  more  valuable  as  it  unfolds  more  minutely  the  difiereot 
modes  of  impro»cment  that  it  has  undergone. 

"  The  honourable  lord  iJalmuio,  one  of  the  senators  of 
"  the  College  of  Justice,  became  proprietor  by  marr|iitg  ih« 
"  heiress  of  the  ancient  family  of  Irvine  of  Kingcauwic. 
"  His  lord.^bip  from  his  stution,  b  of  course  obliged  to  resido^ 
*'  commonly  in  Edinburgh,  an  the  seat  of  the  court,  nnlesi 
*■  when  the  vacation  allows  him  to  live  ai  his  family  seal  of 
"  Balmuto  in  Fifeshlre.  The  estate  of  Kingcau&sie  has  that 
"  not  ilie  advantage  of  the  residence  of  the  proprietor  -,  ; 
"  the  mansion  house  is  let  to  a  tenant.  The  lands  near 
"  bouse  were  improved  at  a  great  expcnce  by  the  former 
"  proprietor  i  and  the  labour  of  removing  the  stones 
*'  have  been  amazing,  as  many  of  the  dikes  arc  six  feet  thk]f| 
*<  being  made  of  these  dimensions  purposely  to  consume  tlw 
**  ilones.  Tlicsc  dikes  appear  first  to  have  been  buih  of  aa 
"  ordiiiar}'  thickness,  and  then  fresh  dikes  added  on  each. 
"  side,  until  they  actjuircd  their  present  extraordinary  duneOn 
"  sions-  In  some  cases  the  stones  which  were  thos 
"  bcadc  the  original  dyke,  have  been  again  removed  for  tl 
»  pnrpose  of  building  others,  whiUt  the  side  of  the  •<in\ 
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t  &US  exposed  exhibits  the  appearance  of  a  new  built 
The  rest  of  this  estate  is  in  a  very  backward  state 
ultivaiion,  aJthough  someofiheUad,  particularly  upon 
Up  part  called  Aqiihorthies,  in  the  parish  of  Nether  Ban- 
"  choiy,  is  naturally  of  excclleot  aoU.  Although  the  estate 
"  must  feel  the  want  of  the  residence  of  the  family,  the 
"  honourable  judge  has  of  late  done  much  to  stimulate  th* 
"  tenantry  to  industry  and  improvements.  He  has  made  an 
'  mcelleni  road  on  the  most  approved  principles,  thiougb 
t  whole  extent  of  the  property,  which  cost  six  hundred 
londs  Slei  ling,  and  was  defrayed  by  the  proprietor  with- 
ttaay  aid  from  the  usual  public  fuiids.  One  of  tbe  farm? 
Wng  lately  fallen  out  of  lease,  his  lordship  at  reletting  it, 
^Fved  about  twenty  Scots  acres  which  were  Utrle  better 
a  in  the  slate  of  nature,  having  baulk  and  ridge  allcr- 
ttly,  and  the  whole  much  incumbered  with  stones. 
i  his  lordship  is  getting  thoroughly  improved  under 
|l  own  direftions,  through  an  agent  in  the  country,  by 
ning,  fallowing,  liming,  and  dunging  it,  by  means  of 
D!»-dimg  hills,  as  well  as  executing  the  formidable  task 
of  digging  out,  or  blowing  up  with  gun-powdei  the  great 
I  ''  «^u)intity  of  large  stones  in  it.  These  ao  far  as  needed,  are 
i  for  the  drains  and  for  enclosing  it.  And  such  pro- 
t  has  been  made  in  tlie  work  that  one  half  of  the 
p)und  will  b«  sown  down  with  grass  for  crop  1808, 
T  being  completely  improved  and  enclosed.  Though 
S  ondertaking  may,  from  the  quantity  of  ground,  ap- 
j  but  small ;  yet  when  the  circumstances,  under  which 
**  it  ii  done  are  consideicd, — the  proprietor  at  above  one 
-**  hondted  miles  distance,  and  wiihout  any  horses,  cattle, 
Kiuriog  utensils,  or  even  a  single  senant  there  of  his 
|Wn,  it  will  appear  \a  a  djflerent  light.  Every  operation 
■  doae  by  contrail.  We  are  glad  to  learn  that  the  im- 
wement  is  likely  to  turn  out  f  lofitable  lo  the  proprictoF, 


••  whiic  it  will  serve  to  Jiew  ihe  natives  of  ihc  pUoe 
M  may  be  doue  by  indusiry,  and  thus  answer  the  pairi 
"  and  truly  laudable  objeft  of  the  hononrabJc  heritor 

"The  ground  planted  on  Kingcausaie,  previous  to llwj 
*'  death  of  the  last  proprietor  Mr.  Irvine,  cxtcncted  lo  a  iittW, 
*"  more  than  180  ScoIb  acres.  It  conaisu-d  prindpally 
**  Scotch  firs  1  but  there  was  aiso  a  considerable  proj 
"  of  ash,  oak,  and  beech  ;  some  dm,  geen,  birch,  and 
«  with  some  very  fine  pines ;  all  tbei.e  throve  well. 
•*  sidetable  part  however,  of  the  wood  had  been 
**  and  sold  through  the  country.  T|ie  ground  thus 
«  has  been  iiUed  np  by  the  present  proprietor,  who  replace 
"  the  firs  with  larch  chicHy,  and  with  hard  wood  wherevi 
**  (henatureof  ihes(»la(Jmiitedof  it.  His  lordship  hasaU 
*'  planted  some  new  ground  vvhich  had  nut  been  plantc 
"  before, — in  particular  a  considerable  extent  near  the  nei 
*'  larnpike  loud,  from  Aberdeen  to  Stonehaven,  where  noo 
"  cis€  is  (o  be  seen,  and  where  there  is  so  much  want  < 
'•  pUniiog  to  cover  the  bleak  appearance  of  the  coai 
"  Ututber  it  will  thrive  in  this  situation,  whldiiabvtl 
"  short  distance  from  the  sea,  remains  yet  to  be  iscertalaeA 
"  At  present  it  promises  very  well  -,  and  his  lotdship  «iU 
"  any  rale  have  the  merit  of  being  among  the  firtt  to  aiieiBpC 
•'  to  raise  this  kind  of  oroament  to  the  country  under 
"  disadvantages-  Altogether  his  lordship,  since  coming 
<■  the  posicision  of  the  property  has  planted  about  one 
"  dred  and  tea  thousand  trees.  There  is  a  good  garden 
"  Kingcaussie,  well  stocked  with  fruit  trees.  Near  l 
"  house  tliere  are  some  fences  of  holly,  which  have  come 
•'  great  pcifc^ion.  This  tree  is  particularly  oor>ed  km 
■*  bang  cunne^ed  with  the  family  nrtns.  in  the  den  vrlu 
"  divides  the  lands  of  Kingcaussie  fri»n  Pitfoddcls  rons  t 
••  rivulet  oi  Mary  Culter,  which,  at  one  place  ia  panlcobr, 
"  slfords  scenery  a  good  deal  piftorcwjoe". 
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The  follo^ving  note  is  by  the  same  gentleman. 
In  that  part  of  the  estate  called  Aachorthies>  there  are 
ro  very  distinct  druidical  circles.  The  stones  are  very 
<<l2Lrge*  A  workman  having,  unknown  to  Mr  Irvine,  cut 
*  oxae  stone  which  had  fallen  down  from  its  upright  situa- 
^  txon,  procured  out  of  it  a  millstone  and  forty  feet  of  pave« 
«  cxmcnt.  Close  to  the  principal  druidical  circle  there  are  two 
^  psLrks  of  extraordinary  fertility,  although  much  incumber- 
^  ed  with  large  masses  of  stone  interspersed  through  them. 

*  X^e  ground  of  these  parks  has  been  very  long  remarked 

*  fox  its  productiveness ;  and  the  tradition  of  the  country  is, 
^  that  in  the  time  of  the  P/V//,  soil  had  been  brought  to  these 
^  pa.xk8,  all  the  way  from  Fmdon^  a  distance  of  two  miles  ^ 

id  that  this  was  done  by  ranging  a  line  of  men  along  the 
liole  dUstance,  who  handed  the  earth  from  one  to  the 
"  otter.  However  improbable  this  story  may  appear,  yet 
^  to  those  who  are  acquainted  with  the  great  influence  which 
^  the  Religious  exercised  over  the  people  in  those  dark  ages, 
^'tt,  will  not  appear  impossible,  that  in  order  to  improve  a 
••  fa^vourite  spot,  they  might  induce  the  people  to  make  an 
^  &3certioa  which  might  ^e  some  foundation  to  this  tradi^ 
«  Son''. 

3.  Blairs.    This  estate  belongs  to  Mr  Menzies,  and 
comprehends  about  1 100  acres.    It  lies  contiguous  to  King- 
^tt39ie,and  to  the  eastward,  stretching  from  the  banks  of  the 
^▼^X"  southwards,  the  whole  breadth  of  the  parish.    For  a 
i^K^e  length  or  two  next  the  river,  the  soil  is  tolerably  good 
•nd  in  cultivation ;  but  becoming  worse  and  worse  ds  it  re- 
cedes backward,  it  ends  at  last  in  land  altogether  incapable 
^  culture.     There  are  some  plantations  on  the  lower  part  of 
^^  property  which  are  pretty  thriving.     It  has  no  mansion 
oC  importance. 

4.  The  last  estate  and  the  most  easterly  of  the  parish  is 
AucHLUNiEs ;  Ogilvie  Esq.    This  comprehends  about  1 200 
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icres,  and  is  very  similar  to  the  last  mentioned  ] 
only  having  a  greater  proportion  of  wood,  it  has  a  more  ge 
nial  aspefl  from  enjoying  greater  shelter.  The  mansion  too 
U  situated  more  to  the  interior,  which  has  occavioned  culd- 
vation  to  extend  deeper  into  the  back  settlements.  It  ma| 
be  proper  to  observe  also,  that  lately  this  estate  has  bceq 
subdivided  by  thedisposalof  pait  of  it  lotwoothcrpropiie- 
iors,  viz..  Heathcote  to  Mt  Gordon, and  Shjinnelburs  t<^ 
Mr  Hogg.  These  two  properties  are  situated  ( 
nous  to  each  other,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  titaic  nearer  tq 
the  Dee,  and  are  perhaps  the  most  valaable  although  no) 
the  most  extensive  part  of  the  ancient  estate  of  Auchluoiei 
Or  CrecnhaJl  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

The  different  estates  comprehend  Eng.  Aci 

1  Maty  Cuher  proper,  about  -  -  4.';(ifl 

S  Kiogcaussie  ....  lOOQ 

8  BlaJTB  -  .  -  -  .      llOfl 
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By  Garden's  map  the  parish  altogether  amounts  IQ 

SurpluK  by  extraAing  from  the  map  the  contents? 
of  each  estate  -  -  -  i 
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le  of  all  descriptions  -               «^               920 

HoK'ses  (kx                -  ^                ^                113 

^Ii^^cp               *  *               •               ^         4oo 

S^iruie               -  -               -               -             6 

le  residing  heritors  are  the  whole  proprietors  of  the 
occasioaally^ 

Nether  Banchory,  or  Banchory  t)EVENicK, 

parish  is  the  eastmost  in  the  Dee  side  distrifl^'^i  and 

Ees  between  Nigg  on  that  quarter,  and  Mary  Culter  on  the 

wes^.    Fettercsso  bounds  it  on  the  south,  and  the  sea  on  the 

souelxeast*    Its  extent  from  south  to  north  is  five  miles  and 

a  hstJLi'f  and  where  broadest,  which  is  at  the  south  end,  is 

dire^  miles  and  a  quarter  from  east  to  west.      It  compre- 

lieads  7895  acres ;    of  these  a  third  part  is  in  cultivatioui 

and   .aJbout  200  acres   more  are  in  plantations.     Perhaps  d 

tlnrcl.    part  of  the  remainder  may  be  susceptible  of  improve- 

mear  ^  but  the  rest  is  altogether  such  wild  and  haggard  m6s8> 

1  odc^   or  stony  heath,  as  seems  to  be  utterly  unfit  for  culture. 

This   description  applies  solely  to  that  portion  of  this  parish 

vhicl^  lies  on  the  south  side  of  the  Dee,    and  has  no  refe* 

renco  to  the  division  of  it  on  the  north  of  thit  river,  which, 

Ijins    m  the  county  of  Aberdeed,  comes  not  within  the 

iKmads  of  this  survey. 

The  different  properties  in  the  Kincardineshire  part  of  the 
palish  are, 

1*  Ardoch:  Fordyce  Esq*  This  estate,  comprehending 
»boat  850  acres,  is  the  most  westeily  in  this  parish  on  Dee 
ttde,  and  stretches  from  the  river  for  about  two  m'des  in 
leng^,  with  a  pretty  sharp  acclivity  from  north  to  south. 

L  2 

*  Indeed  the  greater  ptrt  ef  it  is  ticvated  upon  the  coait  side,  bat  as  the 
dnvdi  sod  lands  froiki  which  it  takes  its  name,are  both  situated  remote  from 
'tkiea,  but  adjacent  to  the  river  Dec?  I  hate  judged  it  best  to  allot  it  t»  th« 
J^^Hide  diithd  in  this  dticriptioa  of  pariihcf» 
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it  IS  but  little  sheltered  or  ornamented  vith  plantations ;  har- 
ing  only  aboat  seven  acres  in  all,  laid  ont  for  this  purpose. 
About  two  fifths  of  it  may  be  in  cultivadoni  and  these  are 
far  from  being  unproduAive. 

2.  Nether  Banchohy  estate;  Thomson  Esq.  This 
pioperty  lies  immediately  east  from  Ardoch^  andisthemOK 
easterly  in  this  quarter  of  the  parish  It  stretches  about  two 
miles  from  north  to  south,  with  such  a  sharp  ascent  from 
the  Dee,  that  the  land  rises  into  a  kind  of  hill,  bare  and  rug- 
ged }  and  probably  about  400  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
river.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  disguise  this  bleak  em- 
inence with  plantations ;  these  however,  being  much  ex- 
posed and  the  situation  void  of  soil,  have  succeeded  badly^ 
and  only  serve  to  render  its  sterility  more  apparent.  But  in 
the  more  sheltered  situations  approaching  the  Dee,  the  plan^ 
tations  are  thriving,  and  ornament  the  country  much.  In 
such  situations  too,  there  is  very  good  land  and  in  high  cul- 
tivation, particularly  the  fields  near  the  mansion,  which  are 
in  the  proprietors  own  hands.  The  whole  of  this  estate 
amounts  to  about  1 400  acres ;  of  which  two  fifths  may  be 
stated  as  under  tillage.  Of  plantations  there  may  be  190 
acres,  which  constitute  nearly  all  the  planting  in  this  dismal 
parish.  Nether  Banchory  itself  is  a  most  cheerful  residence^ 
and  yields  in  this  respeA,  to  few  places  on  Dee  side. 

3.  Cairn  Robin.  This  property  is  the  most  northerly 
upon  the  sea  coast  of  the  parish,  and  amounts  to  about  400 
acres.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  dreary  appearance  it  makes^ 
in  common  with  nearly  all  this  quarter :  yet  about  one  fourth 
part  of  it  is  in  cultivation.  It  belongs  to  Mr  Men:ues  of 
Pitfoddels. 

4.  FiNDON.  This  estate  extends  over  about  2400  English 
acres.  Of  these  nearly  one  third  is  in  cultivation,  and  the 
remainder  is  either  a  deep  peat  moss,  or  a  stony  heath  of  the 
most  barren  aspeft.    On  this  latter  description  of  soil^  cuk 
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m  should  seem  to  be  hardly  pra£Heable  were  it  not 
to  be  so,  by  the  examples  every  where  to  be  seea 
it  of  culture)  in  spite  of  the  most  forbidding  circumstan- 
This  barony  which  lies  immediately  south  of  the  three 
mendcHied  estates,  is  at  present  divided  into  four  distinft 
.K^vopefties. 

JFirjf,  Findon  proper,  including  Wester  Cookston,  Bad- 
itoy,  Bbhopton,  Cawsey  Port,  and  Redmyre.  It  belongs 
William  Nicol  Esq.  M.  D.  in  Stonehaven ;  and  compre- 
Slends  perhaps  1600  acres,  or  two  thirds  of  the  whole  Ba- 
rony. Of  this,  400  acres  are  already  in  culdvation.  And  as 
Dr.  l^Kol  takes  the  judicious  method  of  letting  out  his  ex« 
tensive  muirs  in  small  parcels,  to  cottagers  on  loQg  leases,  it 
M  not  improbable  that  at  no  great  distance  of  time,  the  great* 
cr  part,  if  not  the  whole,  may  be  brought  into  tillage.  The 
IKertions  which  these  his  little  tenants  make,are  truly  aston- 
ishing. The  Do^h>r  first  of  all,  builds  for  each  a  substantial 
cottage,  from  stones  procured  in  the  vicinity  of  the  spot 
vhere  it  stands.  This  costs  him  about  ten  pounds  Sterling. 
He  next  allows  them  two,  three,  or  more  acres,  as  they  may 
find  courage  and  ability  to  cultivate,  from  off  the  adjacent 
itony  muir.  For  this  they  pay,  for  the  first  seven  years» 
cvrenty  shillings  sterling  a  year,  merely  as  rent  for  their 
boose.  In  the  next  seven  years  they  pay  yearly,  five  shil- 
lings an  acre  besides ;  and  for  seven  years  following  which 
complete  their  lease,  they  pay  yearly  ten  shillings  an  acre. 
In  dus  manner  does  the  proprietor  draw  at  all  times,  good 
interest  on  his  outlaid  money.  Besides,  it  is  extremely  pro- 
liable  that  when  these  leases  expire,  at  the  end  of  twenty 
erne  years,  he  vnil  get  twenty  shillings  an  acre  for  land  ori- 
finally  not  worth  one  penny.  This  extraordinary  rise  of 
rent  b  owing  in  part  to  the  tenants  being  obliged  by  their 
first  agreement,  to  enclose  their  little  fields ;  and  this  to  them 
IS  no  great  hardship  or  inconvenience.  It  is  rather  a  previous 
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and  necessary  step  towards  the  end  ihey  have  in  view.  r«^_ 
as  the  whole  soil  abounds  both  above  and  below  gtonndi^ 
with  gieat  blocks  of  stones,  ihey  citnnoi  have  anv  semblaon 
of  cultivation  till  these  be  removed.  This  operation  theta. 
industrious  people  pciform  accordingly,  in  the  first  place  bjl 
dint  of  Epade  and  mntcock :  and  dragging  the  stones  one  bj 
one  to  the  sides  of  their  cleared  patches,  there  enclose  acre 
by  acre  with  thick  scone  walls  i  thus  making  a  vety  suflic 
fence  of  macet'uls  that  will  not  soon  decay : — ihe  whole  be^ 
ing  granite  or  ihe  still  more  sturdy  gneiss.  Not  a  few  o^ 
these  people  are  Highlanders,  who  have  emigrated  to  thi^ 
place  from  the  mountains,  without  any  inducement  that  | 
can  perceive,  (for  no  hill  country  can  be  more  forbidding 
than  this),  but  for  the  conveniency  of  Fuel  alone,  which  U 
here  in  great  abundance,  and  of  the  very  best  kind  of  peat 
at  every  man's  door,  and  of  which  they  get  as  much  grati% 
aa  they  can  burn.  The  soil  itself,  (as  I  have  ever  obserred 
of  decomposed  granite),  when  once  it  can  be  come  at,  is  r^ 
marlubly  productive-  And  ui  the  mean  time,  until  tbej 
get  it  brought  into  culture,  they  and  their  famiiies  £nd 
ployntent  in  manufafturing  peats.  Of  this  worklshalloow 
give  some  account. 

In  the  lands  of  Fmdon,  and  I  think  in  all  the  contemunoiis 
properties,  peat  moss  of  a  very  good  qualiiy  greatly  abound*. 
It  is  disposed  in  fields  ot  fiom  ten  to  pethaps  a  hundred 
acres ;  and  in  many  instances,  of  a  regular  depth  from  six  to: 
ten  feet.  The  bottom  is  uuiformly  a  hard  inert  substanc* 
of  gravel  with  a  small  portion  of  soil,  both  derivct^  from 
granite.  The  access  to  these  mosses  is  in  general  easy  j  the, 
whole  of  this  part  of  the  country  being  uncommonly  level  f 
and  the  new  turnpike  road,  which  runs  through  the  middle 
of  the  mossy  trafr,  stilJ  more  facilitates  the  approach. 

The  distance  from  Aberdeen  is  from  five  to  seven  inilefc 
And  this  moderate  length  of  carriage  h-is  induced  to  a  sut* 
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BtiMory  of  peats  to  serve  that  city,  in  which,  for  this  species 
cf  firing  there  is  an  unceasing  demand. 

The  proprietors  of  the  mosses  let  portions  of  them  from 
year  to  year,  to  be  manufactured  into  peats  \  and  the  mode 
of  letdng  them  is  not  as  a  stranger  might  conjedure,  at  so 
ihoch  a  certain  quantity  of  moss ;  but  at  so  much  a  certain 
^oandty  of  ground  to  wind  or  dry  the  peats  upon,  and  which 
by  pacdon,  cannot  be  filled  above  once  in  a  season. 

The  present  rate  is  thirty  shillings  for  a  space  of  forty- 
^t  yards  long,  by  sixteen  yards  broad ;  and  as  in  prac- 
fice,  it  is  found  that  every  square  yard  can  dry  thirty-six 
peats ;  hence  on  this  space,  containing  768  square  yardsj 
there  can  be  dried  or  winded  27,648  peats.  Now,  as  the 
peats  are  sold  on  the  spot  at  sixteen  for  a  penny,  and  when 
carried  to  Aberdeen,  at  eight  for  a  penny ;  it  will  appear  that 
the  \riiole  quantity  are  worth  seven  pounds  four  shillings  on 
the  spot,  and  double  that  sum  when  carried  to  town.  Five 
poQods  fourteen  shillings  are  thus  gained  on  the  manufac- 
tOK,  and  seven  pounds  four  shillings  by  the  carriage  And 
^  in  general  both  these  operations  are  performed  by  the 
•nie  set  of  people ;  hence  twelve  pounds  eighteen  shillings 
A  made  on  the  transa^ion,  after  paying  one  pound  ten  shilr 
^gi  to  the  proprietor. 

^^at  quantity  of  peats  any  given  number  of  people  may 
n^ufafture  in  a  season,  1  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain. 
*  do  not  conceive  however,  that  the  profession  is  remarka- 
^^  lucrative.  Yet  from  the  great  number  of  people  who 
^*ke  a  delight  in  employing  themselves  in  this  way,  and  from 
^  never  ceasing  demand  for  their  labour,  I  must  conclude 
"that  it  is  at  least,  a  profitable  occupation.  If  I  recolleft  right, 
™  the  operation  of  cutting  the  peats  and  carrying  them  to 
^'^  Vinding  ground,  which  is  always  at  hand,  one  man  cuts 
^  fatt  as  serves  three  women,  boys  or  girls,  to  carry  them 
^d  place  them  in  the  proper  position  to  dry. 
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The  value  which  (he  pfoprietor  of  the  moss  derives  fi 
this  ttatfic,  may  be  ascertained  from  the  following  cin 
stances.     1.  The  eoobs  may  be  stated  at  eight  feet  In  ituci 
sees  at  an  average.     2.  Each  peat  in  its  humid  state  may  b 
aliout  the  size  of  a  building  brick,  to  which  in  point  of  sbipl^H 
it  has  a  great  resemblauce :  viz.  nine  inches  long,  four  aod  ^ 
half  broad,  and  two  and  one  founh  thick.    From  these  d 
mentions  there  will  be  313  peats  in  a  cubic  yard :  and  f 
tills  it  may  be  calculated  that  54  cubic  yards  will  prodw 
quantity  above  meittioned,   of  27,618 ;   for  which  the  p 
ptietof  draws  one  pound  ten  shillings,  or  at  the  rate  o 
fiound  for  thirty  six  cubic  yards  of  moss    Now,  an  E 
acre  (containing  48iO  yards  surface  measure),  if  oght  f 
deep,  will  comprebeud  12,906  cubic  yards  of  moss,  wbJ 
at  one  pound  for  thirty  six  yards,  will  produce  £  358  1 
^-«houtd  it  be  obje^ed  that  the  size  allowed  for  the  p 
is  too  small,  and  the  depth  stated  of  the  moss  is  too  gre 
there  is  yet  latitude  more  than  enough,  should  the  v 
reduced  one  half,  to  make  this  still  the  mogt  valuable  of  ail 
land.     I  mustat  the  same  time  mention  that  1  have  secupeati 
for  sale,  considerably  less  thin  the  sir«  bcie  specified,  and 
parts  of  the  moss  deeper  than  the  highest  number  here  Mt 
down. 

The  usual  praftice  tn  cutting  the  moss,  is  to  perfom  h  M 
diflerent  peiiods.  It  requires  commonly  three  cuttings  b 
fore  it  is  exhausted,  and  these  done  at  intervals  of  one  a 
more  years.  This  mode  i^  requisite  in  order  to  allow  d 
for  the  rubbith  of  the  preceding  cutting,  to  consolidiue  A 
be  rcndcted  lit  fur  me.  \Vlien  completely  carried  oS^  I 
•oil  below,  as  funnerly  discribed,  seems  to  be  Ei  for  n 
ricidtural  purpose.  Perhaps  it  might  be  advisable  to  i 
the  last  cutting,  or  at  least  twelve  or  eighteen  laches  d 
to  remain  to  be  convened  by  the  application  of  limCf 
foil  proper  for  coin  and  other  v^etables. 
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r  large  and  remarkably  hard  otiks  are  fuund  >n  ihs 
■  of  I-utdon ;  ufiqueitionnbly  the  scat  of  their  former 
This  might  ifiilacelhe  proprietors  to  attempt  still 
I  i^taiioti  of  vrood  on  part  ot  the  msDy  wastes  in  this 
tmwarj'.  In  fn€l  Dr.  Nicol  has  tri«l  it,  as  aa  experiment, 
a  a  tingle  acre ;  and  it  seems  to  succeed  in  a  promising 
tduraging  degree. 
b  second  estati!  into  whkh  tlua  ancient  barony  i«  now 
t,  is  Hill  Side  of  PfNOos — Mr  Shand.  It  lies  adja- 
fmi  9omh  fMm  Dr.  Nicol's  part.  1  have  no  precise 
;nt  of  (he  partkular  properties  ;  but  a  general  ono 
■  whole.  Halving  lutwe/er,  ascertained  that  there  are 
lO  tcies  in  cuitiv.uion,  I  cakulite  the  waste  lands  in  this 
',  from  the  cattle  kept  epon  them,  to  be  2*0  acres. 
K  430  acres  in  all.  It  has  a  great  re^mblance  to  the 
h%  property,  both  with  respeft  to  aspeft  and  soiij 
e  appears  to  be  a  8ie-.M«r  proportion  in  cultivation. 
It  way  passes  through  It  -,  aad  fiom  thence  may  bo 
a  rvnarkable  instance  of  Mr  Shand's  own  exertions 
finptoving  a  spot,  appaiently  for  the  purpose  of  etefling 
•  nuniion.  This  he  ha-  ornamented  with  a  small  planta- 
ftjo  oF  forest  trras,  whicfc  have  the  appcaraiKe  of  being  in 
»ftnving  enough  state.  Tmag-nadon  can  hardly  figure  s 
>Mre  fijrbld'lifig  snbjeft,  hi  point  of  soil,  than  where  ihia 
gtndnain  has  choseti  to  commence  his  improvemients  Dut 
•»  obstinfHon  cither  above  or  below  ground,  can  intimidate 
"Omhoprovementinthi)  qiiaiter.  It  has  been  remarked  by 
'Ite  ingmioas  Professor  l/mk,  in  his  travels  thtoogh  I'ortii- 
6*1.  that  in  proportion  as  nature  does  much,  man  does  little, 
"*iH«  tiarelled  in  this  distrifi  which  I  am  endeavouring  t? 
^e»oibe,  he  conld  not  have  failed  on  the  same  principle,  to 
*"« remarked,  that  where  nature  has  done  nothing  ai  all, 
d  to  do  a  great  deal. 
PrtW property  in  the  I.mJB  of  Findon  \f  Ejksrs? 
M 
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CooKSTON,  belonging  to  the  diy  of  Aberdeen  j  eiihcr  one  ot. 
its  Mollifications,  or  purchased  bj  surplus  of  ciiy  fuodk  In 
il  situated  io  the  most  southerly  quitter  of  this  territory* 
The  quantity  of  land  in  cultivation  is  92  acres ;  and  from  the 
number  of  cattle  kept,  I  conjeflure  there  may  be  l*t  acie» 
of  wastes.     In  all  236  acres. 

The  general  aspcft  of  all  this  dreary  part  of  the  couatry 
is  so  much  the  suae,  that  no  disi;n£lion  occurs  but  what  a 
tiaes  fiom  extraordinary  efforts  at  improvement ;  and  thi» 
place  exhibits  such  iu  no  small  degtee.  The  late  Mr  Aoldjv 
of  Poitlcthen,  to  whom  it  foimerly  belonged,  improved  il 
greatly  by  draining,  liming,  and  by  substantial  stone  waI 
around  (he  enclosures. 

The  last  propeny  into  which  Fmdon  is  parcelled  om  ii 
Sea'Town  of  FiNDON,  lately  purchased  by  George  LyaQ 
Esq.  of  Kinneff.  It  lies  around  the  fishing  village  of  the 
tame  name,  which  is  a  quarter  of  a  mile  fiom  the  sea,  i 
elevated  I  should  suppose,  not  less  than  300  feet  aboTe  itii 
level.  Having  ascertained  the  quantity  of  land  in  cultivatiaa 
together  wiifa  the  number  of  cattle  kept,  1  have  to  state  70 
acres  arable,  and  ^6  acres  uncultivated  land.     In  all  166. 

Whether  the  quantity  of  waste  lands,  in  any  of  these  dif- 
ferent divisions  staled  here  from  conjefture,  should  luro  out 
10  be  double  or  only  half;  this  will  makf  little  odds  on  the 
present  value.  It  is  the  land  in  actual  cultivation  that  i 
chiefly  dfscr^ing  of  notice.  On  Mr  Lyall's  property  thU  U 
so  -wondeifully  produfVive,  that  I  hardly  expeft  to  be  cic- 
dited,  when  I  state  that  it  yields  from  ten  to  sixteen  bolls  cl 
Scots  acre,  of  bear  (from  fitty  to  eighty  bushels  the  Eugluli 
Bcre),  and  other  crops  in  proponion.  And  what  is  stiUt 
more  incredible  like,  the  same  land  in  some  instances,  hai. 
grown  bear  after  bear,  without  interval  for  time  tmmemoniiL- 
To  those  who  may  be  inclined  to  doubt  this  fail,  I  have  t 
tay  for  their  iufomatioo,  that  Fmdoo  is  a  populous  vilbgs 
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iihabited  by  an  industrious  people — ^that  each  householder 
has  his  two  acres^  his  one  acre,  or  only  his  half  acre  to  attend 
ta^-ond  that  from  the  copious  collection  of  fish  guts  and 
other  garbage,  they  have  it  always  in  their  power  to  give  a 
bonndfol  application  of  muck  every  year  to  their  little  j  os- 
sesnons.  And  hence  the  lands  kept  in  a  perpetual  state  of 
richness  with  respeft  to  manure,  cannot  fdl  to  be  uncommon* 
ly  productive.  The  rent  of  four  pounds  or  four  guineas  that 
is  paid  per  acre  for  this  land,  is  of  itself  a  pretty  good  indi* 
Gsnon  of  its  fertility.  Indeed  the  rent  of  this  place  has  been 
always  remarkably  high.  Even  as  far  back  as  in  the  year 
1680,  the  rent,  then  all  paid  in  victual,  was  about  equal  to 
two  thirds  of  the  present  rate.  This  fa6l  is  ascertained  by  a 
jsdidal  rental  made  up  that  year  for  ascertaining  the  amount 
of  the  Tiends.  And  we  may  well  believe  that  it  would  not 
be  estimated  at  more  than  its  worth. 

5.  PoRTLETHEN.  This  property,  belongng  to  Sir  Wil- 
liam Johnston  of  Hilltown,  is  situated  on  the  coast  south 
from  Fmdon,  and  separated  from  this  last  by  a  deep  ravine 
and  a  small  rivulet.  It  comprehends  720  acres ;  of  which 
nearly  one  half  is  arable :  there  being  336  acres  in  cultiva- 
tion, and  384  uncultivated.  The  greater  part  of  the  latter  is 
deep  moss,  applied  to  the  same  purpose  as  the  mosses  of  Fin- 
don  ;  being  manufactured  into  peats  and  carried  to  market 
^c  Aberdeen,  The  arable  land  of  this  property,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  the  village  by  the  sea,  is  remarkably  produflive. 
There  is  a  Chapel-of-ease  on  this  property,  for  the  accomo- 
dadon  of  this  remote  quarter  of  the  parish. 

6.  Clash-farquhar.      This  property  lies  immediately 

south  from  Portlethen,   on  the  sea  coast,  and  is  the  most 

southerly  land  in  the  parish.     It  amounts  to  332  acres ;  of 

-which  only  57  are  in  cultivation ;  the  rest  being  heath,  moss, 

and  brae  pasture.  It  belongs  to — ^Thomson,  Esq.  of  Nether 

Sanchory  :  as  does  likewise, 

M2 
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7.  B*tauiiARH,  3  small  propenjr  •iiuawd  not  coMerad* 
nous  with  the  iasi.but  about  h;tU  a  mile  lo  the  ixmb-wcGt  oli^ 
betwero  the  lands  of  Portlettien  and  AuchonhJes.  li  aiDountt 
to  136  acres,  of  which  Gi  ue  in  cultivation,  aod  pretty  f 
daAire. 

8.  AucHOHTHlEi,  conjoined  with  Auchlce,  Shiels,  io4 
BuTDt-hillock-  This  property  it  pait  of  the  cKtuc  of  Kio*. 
ciussie,  of  which  lord  Balmuio  U  proprietor.  It  is  ati]3te4 
in  the  south-west  coiner  of  this  parish,  contcxmiaoas  wltl)* 
the  rest  of  his  loid&hip's  property  id  tht  parish  of  filar)'  CtiW'' 
tcr.  It  amounts  to  about  tHu  acres  -,  of  which  Si5  are  'Of 
cultivation  :  about  three  or  four  acres  in  wood,  aod  the  r 
altogether  wild.  An  excellent  ptivnic  road  leads  tbrou^ 
this  propeny  to  the  west,  and  a  public  load  equally  gnodji 
to  the  north  and  south  ;  to  that  there  is  every  faolity  of 
commuDicaiion ;  which  vrill  doubtless  lead  lo  its  morec 
pleat  and  more  extetisjre  improvement-  See  accoBot  at 
Kincaussie  in  the  pariah  of  Mary  Culter, 

The  difTerent  estates  in  this  parish  are  as  under : 


£ng.  Acre 


Ardoch,  consisting  of  - 

Nether  Banchory 

Cairn  Robin 

Findon 

Portlethen 

Clash farquhar  and  Balquham 

Anchonhies,  &c.  r 


40Q 
73q 


8^ 


7I5J 


seq 
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fteaidmg  proprietors. — Mr  Fordyce  at  Ardoch  i  and  the 
^eks  of  Mr  Xbomsooj  at  f^cther  BaQcbory> 


Other  statistical  fa^ls. 

PopuladoQ 

« 

- 

1323 

Valued  rent  Scots 

•■            * 

£ 

2059 

15     4 

Real  rent  Sterling            ^ 

«> 

£ 

2551 

8     7 

ILaod  Id  cultivation 

p-               - 

^ 

S469 

«• 

ft- 

£04 

•               * 

M 

1594 

a——  wastes^  &c#             w 

f 

S184 

7395 

Catde  of  every  description 

r                 •• 

• 

11 YO 

TTaxed  horses        r            r 

- 

- 

i 

•     103 

Sheep             -             r 

- 

- 

256 

Swie 

*                                   am 

* 
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NIG6.]  This  parish  lies  in  the  north*east  comer  of  tht 

connry^  opposite  to  the  city  of  Aberdeen.    It  is  four  and  a 

half  miles  long  from  north  to  souths  and  about  half  that  ex« 

tent  from  vrest  to  east,  where  broadest  5  which  is  on  the  side 

Doxt  to  the  Dee.     It  comprehends  45 1 1  acres  ;   of  which, 

i^bout  one  third  is  in  culdvation,  and  about  one  third  part  of 

rt\e   remainder  may  be  susceptible  of  improvement.     The 

''est,  except  about  thirty  four  acres  of  plantations,  is  a  dismal 

i^arren  heath. 

The  arable  land  is  almost  exclusively  confined  to  a  small 
^Tripc  by  the  river  I>ee,    and  another   stripe  along  the  sea 
^^liore,  together  with  what  is  properly  enough  called  the 
'^ale  of  Nigg.    This  is  a  narrow  den,  lying  from  one  half  to 
^hree  fourths  of  a  mile  from  the  Dec,  to  which  it  runs  par- 
cel for  about  a  mile,  and  is  separated  from  it  by  2  rising 
l)ank  of  perhaps  200  feet  in  height.    ITie  bank  itself  is  fcr- 
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tile  and  Mrell  ctiltiTai«d  on  botb  sides,  but  rocky  and  scarce 
ly  capable  of  culoite  on  the  top.  The  vale  has  much  the 
appearance  of  having  been  at  one  time,  the  bed  of  the  nvert 
and  the  tradition  respc^ing  it  is,  that  it  really  was  so.  But 
when  or  how  the  Dee  came  to  alter  its  course,  is  altogether 
beyond  eithei  tradition  or  conjefture  to  say. 

This  parish  has,  time  immemorial  been  the  joint  property 
Menzics  of  Pitfoddels,  and  the  city  of  Aberdeen  ;  excepting 
the  farm  of  Kirkhill,  and  two  patches,  called  Tnllo's  croft 
and  Abbot's  Wells,  which  belonged  exclusively  to  the  lat- 
ter t  or  according  10  the  common  phrase,  to  the  Master  of 
Mortifications  of  that  city.  The  whole  lands  in  the  parisha 
with  the  exception  of  these  now  mentioned,  were  posiic&sed 
in  Rim-rlgg,  by  the  tenants  on  boih  properties,  till  178oi 
when  many  former  attempts  having  failed,  the  patish  wu 
divided  by  arbitration,  and  each  proprietor  got  his  poitioD  in 
one  connefteJ  traft.  By  this  division,  the  Mas.er  ol  Morti- 
fications of  Aberdeen  became  owner  of  the  east  distriA,  {or 
that  nearest  the  town^,  and  Mr  Menzies  of  the  west. 

In  1786,  the  Master  otMortilications  reserving  Qolf  a  few 
acres  around  the  fish-town  and  harbour  oi  Torry,  divided 
tu3  pan  into  nine  lots,  and  disposed  of  them  in  Feu.  These 
lot*  belong  at  present  to  the  following  persons. 

1  Ko<nh  Kirkhill,  to  captain  Charles  Adamson. 
S  sod  S  South  Kirkhill  and  Aliens,  to  the  Rev.  Mr  Shaud, 

minister  of  Lumphanan. 
4  and  5  South  and  North  Balnagask,  to  Mr  Davidson. 

The&e  five  properties  are  »tuatcd  on  the  rising 
bank,  between  the  Dec  and  the  vale  of  Nigg. — Are 
in  general  fine  produ^ive  land ;  and  their  maosiooB 
rommand  a  beautiful  view  over  the  city  of  Abetdeea 
and  adjacent  country. 
Sand  7  Middleion  and  Tnllos,  to  the  heir;  of  tbc  late  David 
Morice  Esq.  She  tiff  subititutc  of  AbcidcenBluie. 
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This  conjoined  property  lies  in  the  h^art  of  the 
va^  of  Nigg,  and  consists  of  good  prodaftive  land, 
on  which  there  is  now  a  stately  mansion  and  some 
thriving  plantations. 

8  North  Lowerstone^  to  Alexr.  Crombie  Esq.  of 
Phesdo.  This  is  a  good  farm  of  considerable  extent, 

« 

with  a  capital  farm-stead  on  the  rising  ground  south 
from  the  vale  of  Nlgg.  The  loch  of  Lowerstone 
on  this  property^  extends  over  twenty  seven  acres. 

9  South  Lowerstone,  or  The  Cove  to  Miss  Johnston. 
This  lies  rather  to  the  east  than  to  the  south  of  the 
preceding  lot.  It  approaches  to  the  sea^  and  con- 
tains some  very  good  land^  with  a  pretty  good  man- 
sion house. 

In  1787,  Mr  Menzies  divided  his  part  into  regular  farms^ 
and  let  them  upon  19  years  leases,  and  the  lives  of  the  ten- 
ants. Since  this  period,  all  the  improvements  which  now 
appear,  have  taken  place.  The  farm  of  Upper  Torry,  be- 
longing to  Mr  Menzies,  approaches  to  the  Dee ;  it  consists 
of  175  acres,  partly  haugh,  or  holmes,  partly  rich  loam  and 
partly  dry  hard  soil.  Only  a  small  portion  on  the  top  of  the 
bank  remains  to  be  improved. 

The  parish  altogether  contains  4511  Eng.  Acres* 

Of  which  in  cultivation                •  -                 1500 

■               in  wood                 -                 -  -            34 

— — —  improveable                 -  -                  1000 

■         hills  and  wastes                 -  -            1977 


Total            .            .                -  -        4511 

Other  statistical  fafts. 

Population                 -                 -  -                  1143 

Valued  rent  Scots                ""            -  ;^  1 562    6    O 

Real  rent  Sterling           '     -                -  ^f  1752  16     9 


! 
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Cttliff  of  M  de»Cfl[>tioD8 
TaudhorMB  ... 

ShMp  .... 

Swine  .... 

Rc^diog  propri«lon. — Miss  JohBston  and  Mr  Da\idEOiu 

FETTERESSO.]  ThJs  is  a  very  exwusivc  paii*h  upoo 
tb«  coast  side,  extcndlsg  cloe  milfs  nod  a  balf  io  length| 
fiom  south-vest  to  aorih-e«Et ;  uod  io  its  gicjccM  breailth^ 
six  miles  from  Eouth-cau  to  notth-uci.t.  It  i»  botraded  oa 
ihtt  nonh  by  the  parishes  ol'  Nethei  Baachoty  and  Maiy 
Cultcri  on  the  west  by  Gleubeivtc;  oa  the  south  by  Dua« 
ottar ;  and  by  the  ocean  oq  th«  coafit,  along  which  it  e: 
six  mUes,  with  a  bold,  precipitous,  rocky  there.  It  t 
prehrnds  24,914  acres ;  of  which  above  ouc  third  part  it 
already  cflltivated ;  about  one  teoth  part  more  is  siisi:«ptiblA 
of  agricultur.ll  improvement  -,  ajid  there  h  about  one  iwelfit 
part  under  pLintatioii.  The  remainder  being  nearly  one  lu^ 
of  the  whole,  is  altogether  bills  nnd  wastes  tin£t  for  citltivft 
ijoa.  Its  surface  ii  very  irregular,  high  and  low  laiu)  aJle 
nately,  and  cultivated  Belds  intermixed  witli  wutes.  It  U 
not  mouniaiiious ;  for  few  of  the  hills  exceed  500  feet  abovi 
the  level  of  the  sea  ;  but  most  of  them  are  very  barren  aod 
blealc  The  soU  in  the  southero  half  of  the  parish  seems  u 
be  derived  in  general  from  aond'Stone.  In  the  noTibem  part^ 
gnoite,  or  its  still  more  obdurate  relative,  gnic&s,  is  the  p 
vailing  mineral  i  which  of  course  communicates  a  corret* 
ponding  feature  to  tlie  soil.  Throughout  the  whole,  i 
tands  require  much  hard  labour  in  the  cultivation ;  but  an 
produ£live  in  proponion.    The  different  estates  are, 

].  Fettehesso  : — Duff  Esq.     This  eaiale  extends  aloiif 
the  whole  of  the  south  boundary  of  the  paN^h,   fron  tiM 
TidnJty  of  Stonehaven  till  it  gets  fairly  in  among  the  Grai 
ptgDs,  sis  miles  to  the  westward-     It !« in  ioiae  ftJjtC(v  « 
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ly  du^  miles  broad ;  fardcuiaiiy  neartodbe'Viett^Dd:  but 
It  gradually  narrows  towards  both  extreoBties.  k  ooopre* 
iwA^edtogethor  upwards  cf  5000  aoretj  exdiubcof  a  small 
portioQ  IB  the  parish  4»f  Donftottar  cofttcrmiaoUs.  About  a 
Urd,  part  of  «wfaat  is  in  this  parish  flaay  he  m  ■cultivadon. 
The  remainder  x^^naedDg  duefl  j  of  hills  and  waste  gxbundsj 
ii  Aoc  very  sasoeptibie  of  unproveoMac  There  is  a  conn- 
dend9le  quanliiy  of  plaotationoadiiB  property;  and  the  pro- 
fiiecor  retains  ^ome  kads  in  his  ova  occupadon,  io  the  vici- 
■kjr  «f  the  nuuision ;  but  ta  what  exteot  I  iutve  no  informa- 


Qb  this  property  tl»e  fiu-m  of  Chien  a^ords  a  brilEant  ex- 

SttpW  of  iBproreoieaity  eff*efted  in  a  very  short  time  by  a 

Mftai,    Mr  Wood  of  MondufF,  who  occupies  it  on  a  lease 

of  thirty  years  endurance.    This  farm  coasists  of  about  1 50 

SoQCa  acass,  and  b  sitaated  ca  the  face  of  a  risiag  ground 

^Ksicing  tlie  6ea,  two  miiai  west  firom  Stonehaven*      Pre^ 

was  IO  the  y^v  IMS,  wfaea  Mr  Wood  entered  to  the  oc- 

cnpaocy,  there  were  not  in  it  tbovt  60  acres  in  tillage :  and 

dtt  poitioa  was  imeroHCxed  throoghout  with  broad  naculti- 

vttfrd  baalkB,  producing  sastbing  bat  a  scanty  supply  of  the 

cosTAest  kiad  of  herbage,  besides  several  swamps  of  entire 

vu£c«  prodndng  nothing  at  aU>^The  whole  too,  whether 

cultivated  or  wild,  abounded  to  a  great  degree  with  stones 

<rf7si>riou9  sizes,  giving  obstriuftion  on  every  occasion  to  the 

ctdture  of  the  soiL     All  these  impediments  in  the  way  of 

cid^ation  operated  so  powerfully  on  people's  minds,   that 

aotvithfttanding  its  favourable  situation*— in  the  vicinity  of 

the  conaty^cown  aod  a  sea  port-^t  was  reckoned  abundant- 

'T  '^gh  rented  at  ^^  54  yearly ;    which  is  only  six  shillings 

^fQiii|3ance  half  peony  the  Scots  acre,  or  four  shillings 

and  right  pence  the  acre  English — A  farm  of  this  dcscrip- 

^  teqaired  vigorous  measures  to  subdue  its  natural  steri- 

%i  and  it  seems  to  have  undergone  them* 

N 
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The  mctiis  of  improveDCDt  which  Mr  Wood  employa 
were  the  followiog.  i 

1st.  Draitung.  This  was  [wrfonned  to  the  extent  ^ 
12,000  ells,  and  all  fUled  with  stones. 

2d.  Removal  of  stones.   Many  of  these  were  very  largB 
and  several  required  to  be  blasted  with  gunpowdi 
itoncs  wctc  thas  applied:    1st.  to  the  building  an  eli 
farm4iouse  and  an  extensive  suttofofiices.  Sd.  Toenclo: 
3od  nearly  a  mile  in  length  of  park  wall,  has  thus  been  ei 
ted.    Sd.  In  metalling  roads  through  the  farm,  to  the  exi 
of  above  1 300  yards  -,  which  operation  atooe  cost  50  poi 
— And  lastly,    in  filling  with  the  smallest  of  them 
different  draios,  in  which  were  consumed  about  1000 
loads.      All  this  may  shew  to  what  excess  these  stones 
bounded  in  the  soil. 

3d.  Enclosing.  The  greatest  part  has  been  dn'ided  ii 
fields  of  frcwa  nine  to  twelve  Scots  acres  each,  and  ha»  bt 
enclosed  partly  with  stone  walls,  as  before  stated,  and  pa 
ly  with  open  ditch  and  hedge. 

4th.  Deep  tillage.  This  was  performed  at  first 
oxea,  fotir  in  a  plough ;  these  were  aleit,  but  at  the 
time  weighty  cattle,  (70  stones  each),  milking  the  ploiq 
enter  with  vigour  into  the  soil,  and  pulverising  it  at  once 
the  depth  of  fourteen  inches. 

5ih.  A  copious  application  of  lime,  being  from  35  to 
bolls  of  shells  bear  measure,  to  the  acre. 

All  these  various  operations  have  been  perfon 
ed  in  the  short  period  of  six  years,  and  at  an  expeore 
about  £  18  the  Scots  acre,  at  an  avenge.  The  land  sect 
now  to  be  in  a  state  to  repay  the  tenant  with  interest  t  yU 
ing  all  over  luxuriant  crops  of  bear,  oat^,  turnii^ 
ptAiurc. 

There  are  many  examples  of  spirited  cuiti' 
county,  by  tenants  i  but  it  h  believed  that  there  arc  fi 
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hjjjre  doae  foore  ia  this  way  than  Mr  Wood,  and  none  but 
llr  lanes' on  Darris  who  have  done  so  much  in  so  short  a 

2.  RicCARTON : — ^Hepburn,  Esq.  This  property  ^imountr 
iag  to  about  3200  acres ;  is  situated  to  the  north  of  the 
western  part  of  the  preceding  estate ;  and  about  a  third  part 
of  it  also  may  be  in  cultivation.  The  remainder  is  in  general 
tarn  and  small  hills ;  among  which  several  streamlets  take 
thttr  rise,  and  enliven  the  aspeA  of  this  territory.  Except 
&  considerable  plantation  of  thriving  firs  on  a  small  hill  in 
the  sonth-east  comer,  about  three  mUes  distant  from  Stone* 
iaven,  there  is  hardly  any  wood  on  the  property. 
'  S.  Ury  : — ^Barclay  AUardice,  Esq.  This  property,  (to  be 
afterwards  particularly  noticed  under  the  head  of  improve^ 
Mits),  b  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  water  of  Cowiei  to 
^north-west  of  Stonehaven,  and  approaches  to  its  imme^ 
^  vicinity.  It  comprehends  about  3350  acres  ;  of  which 
^l>OBt  1400  are  arable,  nearly  all  in  a  high  state  of  produc- 
^  and  about  1200  in  plantation.  The  remainder  is  such 
9^  heath  as  to  be  hardly  susceptible  of  improvement. 
Mr  Barclay  has  always  a  great  proportion  of  his  lands  under 
^  own  management ;  and  a  considerable  part  of  wlvit  he 
^»s  retains,  being  old  pasture  completely  enclosed,  well  wa- 
rred and  sheltered,  is  commonly  let  from  year  to  year,  at 
*^^  rents  to  graziers. 

^  CowiE : — Inncs  Esq.  This  property  lies  between  the 
^'^  of  Ury  and  the  sea,  and  approaches  also  to  the  imme- 
*«*tf  neighbourhood  of  Stonehaven.  It  extends  over  nearly 
^SOO  acres }  of  which  three  fourths  may  be  stated  as  in  cuU 
^^tioQ,  and  nearly  forty  acres  in  plantation  :  the  rest  still 
'^'^^s  to  be  reclaimed.  This  estate  b  in  general  a  produc- 
tive and  eaily  soiL  Mr  Innes  occupies  about  75  acres  him* 
^;  but  of  this  he  h^  just  now  let  37  Scots  acres  {about 

^  and  a  half  English)  on  a  fourteen  years  lease,  at  £  205 
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pn- aiiDum.  TliishMe^eluTfheimffle^istevidrity  t 
haven.  Bat  k  most  be  good  land  (baf  can  brisg  «vi 
^5   tOs.  led   the  Scots  acre. 

S.  MONQtJrtctf.  This  «taw,  Iwloiipmg  (o  M»  Itvpbtfn 
of  KiccaTwn,  lies  lOoKtrhat  dJ^joincd  from  tKn  pFrtferfy,  l 
a  liltle  (}'»huice  from  ifs  nonhetn  cormr.  It  amiwiitj  to  •« 
tbooi  550  3Cies;  on«thirtl  ot  wKich  inzy  beincalAtaneo 
and  the  rMiaindtf  frarrly  ifliprovesbl?  and  partly  not. 

0.  Trebs  is  a  property  congUtiog  of  aboM  480  acrM,  ba 
longing  to  Mr  Barclay  at  Ury.  If  lies  m  the  DOitb>wei 
corner  trf  the  pni^,  to  the  northward  ©f  the  land*  latt  Met 
rioned.  ^bout  oik  half  of  it  is  m  c»)iivitkin,  and  ttie  oriM 
half  is  very  susceptible  of  tmproTeaient.  Bm  this  from  il 
remote  situation,  uith  none  of  the  beK  of  roads  to  k,  «! 
not  be  very  tiniAj  accomplished. 

7.  NETEirtt  LcT  and  &rii.Niicus&i — SWer  Esq.  TU 
property  h  ont  of  ih«  many  exanples  in  thii  cosMy,  of  e 
[T^iordinary  efforts  in  in^rovcmeiN,  and  is  »iuated  from  ft 
to  seven  miles  north-w«<  t  from  Stonehaven,  from  four  to  Jiti 
miles  we«  from  the  sea,  and  from  two  to  three  miles  sin 
from  Dee  side ;  and  liU  of  Uie,  oi  diAicult  access  frooi « 
of  these  quarters.  It  extends  orer  aboM  1600  3crrs,a 
which  ttvo  fifths  have  been  recbisied  and  iiDprcnedi 
manner  in  viiicb  nattier  labour  has  been  spared  iwr  enpeof 
with'helil ;  and  both  have  ultimaiely  been  crowned  whl 
saccess.  Of  the  coneidemble  pordoi>  which  yet  rcttiaios  n 
be  snbdaed,  it  teems  probable  that  anch  will  be  accot^Kill 
cd ;  but  sdU  part  of  it  will  tor  ever  bid  dettance  to  ibt  ca 
tivatott  ihroogh  sny  means  consistrni  with  pindencs  t 
wbkb  he  might  attempt  it.  Tliere  are  several  rery  tJtrivn| 
plaatsrioin  of  wood,  (icore  than  150  acres)  on  this  prapqi 
ty»  wbjch  contribute  greatly  to  relieve  the  eyi  from  til 
gtooqiy  aspeO  of  iKe  esicnsive  coruses  wMth  ue  ttUI  II 


ta  1>«  aeen  m  iht  ^mt€  itsAff  or  ift  the  fidj^boturhood.    Sei 
impirovements. 

S-.  Mm  dr  McyKQureetf .  TKU  b  afrother  deicsididd  pro- 
per €^  of  Mr  hotrdxf^  'm  this  bac)^  aettleflseAt*  It  B0&  to  tbo 
fiortliwtfrd  of  Nfaiieylej' ;  difd  Mtffli^  fmm  tb#  ffiapj  to  £<w^ 
tm  nearly  200  acres,  of  which  one  half  msLj  b0to  cokh^ 

9.  RcTTHifiCK  I  anothi^r  fi^fc^iTy  of  Mr  Bm-da/9  ift  thk 
corner  of  the  pstr^,  It  consiits^  c^  abof  e  900  taesf-'^-^Ut 
taotkgh  lafid  \  fyerb^fH  r90t  above  one  fifth  (Mrt  of  k  in  caki^ 
vation.    It  Ke8  eaM  atkt  dorth  of  Netfa«rl«y; 

to.  Isktts  Law  appesfd  to  belong  also  Id  Mr  Barcfa^^. 
It  consists  of  but  a  few  ac¥«$  to  a  corner  on  the  west  side  0I 
th«  }9Ad$  of  Mooquiech. 

II.  Qt;oT]fi^,  inclu^g  WeddefrhiU  and  Baktcra)g)i.r 
l^ls  consists  of  200  acres  arable,  and  435  acfe»  mtiirfeiL 
gtouod,  beiioflgs  to  Dr.  Fordfce,  and  is  siluatetti  immediate- 
ly east  frooi  Rothnkk  on  the  confines  of  the  pMishes  of 
Mary  Colter  and  Nether  Baochory. 

IS.  Elsick  ;  Dr.  Morison.  This  property  asiotfnting  to 
^"^C  acres  arable,  19  acres  of  plantariofi,  aiid  I46of  mmrish 
'^Qil,  is  ntuated  to  the  sotKh  ward  df  the  preceding5  and  abonc 
$^«  and  a  half  Ailes  north  from  StoaehaTefi. 

IS^  CKAPi^rroN,  belonging  to  Mr  Mason ;  and  Berry^ 
°^^  belonging  to  Mr  Monro,  are  situated  to  the  eastward  of, 
cantcrminoas  to  Elsick.    They  consist  of  248  acres  ar-^ 
?f  about  12  acres  in  plantation^  and  50  acres  of  muir. 
M^  CAXRNGRYSSia  and   CanfMocKiroRE,    belonging  to 
Thomson,  are  situated  conterminous  with  and  east  of 
^^apleioB>  and  extend  to  the  sea,  ending  in  a  pretty  sharp 
^^^sidland.    They  consist  of  1 88  acres  of  arable  land,  and 
^^^  acres  of  hill  and  mulr. 

X5.  NtWHALL:  Mr  Henderson.    This  property,  which 
n  siiQated  conterminous  with  and  south  from  th«  lands  of 
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Elsick,  consists  of  2l>0  acres  arable,  12  acres  id  plantation, 
and  13-ii  acics  muirish  groouJ. 

16.  Jeei-v  Bhands  :  Mr  M'Combie.  CoDteiminoug  with 
the  lands  of  Elsiclc  and  Cbapleton,  this  property  lie*  ca»t  and 
south  front  both.  It  amounts  to  191  acies  arable,  and  SS 
acres  of  muirish  laud. 

IT.  Newton-hill,  or  rather  Scateraw,  beloogiog  to 
Mr  Mackie,  is  situated  to  the  eastwaid  of  Jedy  Braudsi  aod 
extcads  to  the  sea,  where  there  is  a  conildctable  tishing  vU- 
Uge,  and  a  harbour-  This  property  amounis  to  HaO  acre* 
of  arable  and  nine  acres  of  braes  or  muirish  lands- 

18.  MosDL'FF.  Southward  from  the  last  mentiooed 
propetty,  and  by  the  sea  side  are  eituated  the  lands  of  Moo- 
dnff,  belon^ng  to  James  "Wood  Esq.  of  Woodburu  Deo. 
This  part  of  his  property  amoufits  to  1S8  acres  arable,  and 
S2  of  bill  or  muirish  pasture. 

The  whole  of  these  difiereni  properties  fiom  Quotiet  to 
Mondnff  inclusive,  were  origiually,  and  at  no  distant  period, 
comprehended  under  the  estate  of  Elsich,  amonnting  now  to 
17S8  acres  arable,  50  acres  of  planting,  and  Ii82  acres  of 
inuir  and  other  wastes,  or  in  all  to  30V0  English  acres.  This 
is  ucertsined  trom  a  plau  of  this  extensive  estate  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  city  of  Aberdeen  j  from  which  plan  that  city, 
to  whom  the  properly  once  belonged,  feued  out  the  difTerent 
parcels  as  now  descnbed  to  these  several  proprietors,  who 
all  hold  at  present  in  feu  of  Aberdctn,  unless  it  be  the  pro- 
prietor of  Elsick  proper,  who  still  holds  a  free  tenure.  Tbe 
ptoportion  between  the  cultivated  and  the  uncultivated  land 
St  the  lime  when  this  plan  was  drawn,  as  well  as  ihe  v 
rangcmeni  of  the  sever4  fields,  is  remarkably  diSereat  from 
■what  is  the  casern  the  present  day.  The  quantity  of  colli-' 
vated  land  is  now  much  increased,  while  the  uncultivated 
has  diminished  of  course.  This  is  owing  chiefly  to  the  great 
improvements  which  have  within  the  Iai>i  twenty  years,  beeai 
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effeded  on  the  lands ;  in  particular  of  Newhall  by  the  late 
proprietor,  Mr  Farquh&r,  and  of  Newton-Mll  and  Mondufl^ 
by  the  present  proprietors.  I  do  not  find  that  there  has  been 
so  much  done  since  that  period,  on  Elsick  proper,  or  on 
Chapleton  ;  and  for  a  very  obvious  reason.  The  first,  as 
having  been  for  ages  the  family  re^dence,  must  always  have 
been  well  cultivated ;  and  the  other,  from  its  contiguity  to 
it,  would  have  enjoyed  the  like  preference.  In  faft,  on  these 
two  properties  we  find  evident  marks  of  former  cultivation  in 
the  andent  enclosures,  while  in  the  other  properties  every 
improvement  has  been  recent,  and  has  a  new  appearance. 

19.  The  last  property  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  this  exten- 
sive parish  is  Muchals,  an  estate  lying  conterminous  with, 
^d  on  the  south  side  of  ancient  Elsick,  and  containing  almost 
precisely  the  same  quantity  of  land.    It  was  purchased  late- 
ly from  the  town  of  Aberdeen,  by  Mr  Silver  of  Netherley ; 
^^ho  in  the  same  spirit  of  melioration  which  has  been  socon- 
Bpicaonsly  displayed  on  his  paternal  inheritance,  has  com- 
enced  vigorously  its  improvement  and  embellishment.    It 
indeed  a  much  more  inviting  subject.      For  it  is  not  only 
better  soil  originally  than  Netherley,  but  has  the  advantage 
a  much  more  easy  communication  with  the  towns  of  Aber- 
eenand  Stonehaven,  by  one  of  the  best  roads  in  the  county 
irhich  passes  through  it  in  its  whole  extent.     The  quantity 
f  land  Is  about  3000  acres ;  of  this  one  half  is  in  cultiva- 
on,  and  almost  all  the  other  half  is  very  susceptible  of  es- 
ential  melioration  at  a  moderate  expence. 
Besides  all  these  properties,  there  is  in  ihis  parish,  the  cx- 
^easive  Common  oi-  Cowii:,  which  is  stretched  out  for  some 
"^ules  in  length,  between  the  estates  of  Cowie,  Ury,  and  Ric- 
^arton,  on  the  one  hind,  and  of  Monquicjh,  Netherley,  and 
^luchals  on  the  other ;  occupying  an  extent  of  upwards  of 
^500  acres.      There  is  I  believe  just  now,  a  process  at  law 
OB  the  subject.      Should  it  be  finidhed  before  this  survey  is 
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completedt  the  drcomstaiices  shall  be  stated  in  the  appe d< 
TiMre  cfto  be  00  quesdon  that  v€/e  it  co  beanne  iodivid 
properryi  it  voold  6000  be  put  into  a  produftive  Uate-    'J 
aoil  in  f906t  pan  of  it  b  £ar  frofi  being  bad. 
Tbe  e^uent  of  the  diifercoc  properties  wiU  be  seen  af  i 


Fetterejso 

.     5020 

RiccartOQ 

3*200 

Ury           -           . 

3350 

Cowie 

.       1156 

Monquiech 

550 

Trees  and  £dic*$  Law 

.     486 

Netherlcy  and  Balnagubs 

1620 

Mill  of  Monquiech 

-        192 

Rothnick 

802 

Quoties,  &c. 

635 

Elsick  Proper 

542 

Chapleton  and  Berry  hill 

310 

Cairngryssie  and  Cammockmore 

-       485 

Jeely  Brands 

232 

Newhall 

337 

Newton  hill  or  Scateraw 

259 

MondufT 

220 

Muchais 

3000 

Cowie  Common 

2620 

3tal,  as  by  Garden's  map 

24,914 

Residing  Proprietors. — ^Mr  Duff  at  Fetteresso, 
Hepburn  at  Riccarton,    Mr  Barclay  at  Ury,   Mr  Inoes 
Cowic,  Mr  Silver  at  Netherley,  Dr.  Morison  at  Elsick, ! 
Mason  at  Chapleton,  Mr  Henderson  at  Newhall,  Mr  Mac 
at  Newtoohill,  and  Mr  Wood  at  Wood^otc  by  Stonehav 
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Other  stadstical  h&s. 

Vduti  reat  Seots 

Keal  rent  Sterling  -  * 

Acres  in  ciikiv^od  m 

in  planutiOii  -  * 

improveabk  •«  • 

waifc8>&o.  4  « 


> 

S68t 

£ 

68Si 

*  s 

£ 

7427 

0  4 

9SI8 

• 

1875 

-■ 

2580 

m 

10,941 

*    !■■■ 


24,914 

Cattle  of  all  descriptions  -               *            3050 

Taxed  horses                -  -               -       815 

*N^p                .  -               -                -        SlOO 

Swine               -  -               -               -           38 

DUNNOTTAR.]   This  has  the  parish  of  Fetteresso  on 

™^  north ;  Olenbervie  on  the  west  i  KiunefFon  the  south ; 

**d  on  the  east  it  is  boimded  by  the  ocean.    It  extends  five 

^^  from  east  to  vrest.    Its  greatest  breadth  is  about  three 

'^''^  and  a  half  from  north  to.south ;  and  it  comprehends 

8l5G  acres.     Its  general  appearance  is  diversified  into  knoll 

^  vale,  almost  all  accessible  to  the  plough.     And  being 

•"^^ted  in  the  vicinity  of  the  principal  market  town,  and  of 

^  Eood  harbour,  these  circumstances  have  occasioned  this 

Punish  to  be  very  generally  cultivated ;  so  that  there  will  not 

**  ^bove  one  fifth  part  of  it  that  is  not  either  already  in  full 

^^'^ation,  or  in  a  progress  towards  it  by  improvement. 

The  dijffercnt  estates  are, 

*  •  DuNNOTTAR  PROPER  :  Miss  AlUrdice.    This  proper- 

Y  ^^tnprehends  about  three  fifth  parts  of  the  parish,  and  is 

^^^^^d  chiefly  on  the  western  side,  although  some  of  it  lies 

'^^  eastward  and  approaches  to  the  sea  shore.     There  are 

O 
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aereral  extensive  plantations  which  have  been  laid  am  -% 
great  taste  and  judgment  -,  and  are  in  general  In  a  very  pro* 
peroas  state.    Some  judicioos  improvements  have  beenal 
effcAed  4o  the  cultivation  of  the  tcai,  bat  much  still  r 
to  be  done. 

2.  DuN!*oTT*R  Castle: — Keith  of  Ravelstone  Esq.' 
This  consists  of  upwaids  of  2000  acres,  and  lies  partly  by  the 
old  castle  on  the  sea  shore  i  partly  In  the  interior  of  the  pfr 
rlsh,  while  a  third  p«rt  situated  also  upon  the  coast, 
off  from  the  rest  by  lands  belonging  to  Miss  Allardice.  Th» 
soil  on  this  estate  by  the  shore,  ts  in  general  of  great  natun 
fertility.  It  has  likewise  undergone  remarkable  operatiooi 
of  improvement,  and  is  at  present  la  a  very  high  state  o 
produ^ion.  That  part  of  the  property  which  is  sitttucd  if, 
the  interiov,  is  npon  the  whole  of  a  very  indifferent  qnaEty)^ 
hardly  susceptible  of  cultivation ;  and  is  indeed  among  Hm^ 
worst  land  in  the  parish.  This  property  affords  a  very  di»- 
tingaishcd  example  of  improvement,  by  the  late  Mr  Lo^ 
not  many  years  ago ;  which  will  be  taken  notice  of  under 
the  head  of  improvements  in  Chapter  XIII.  How  it  came  t« 
remain  so  long  under  the  andent  system  is  very  satisfoftori* 
ly  accounted  for  from  the  following  circumstances,  obliging* 
ly  communicated  by  the  proprietor.  "  This  property  of 
**  Dannottar  was  in  1764,  purchased  by  the  last  Earl  Ma- 
"  rischal,  from  the  creditors  of  the  York  building  company, 
•(and  was  sold  by  his  lordship  to  Mr  Keith  of  Ravelstcme 
"  ID  1767.  While  these  lands  were  in  the  possession  of  lord, 
•''Marischal,  he  let  leases  to  the  old  tenants  for  19  ycan^ 
"  from  1764,  at  the  old  rent  of  the  year  1715;  and  took, 
"from  them  small  sums  as  grassums,  such  as  they  them- 
1  selves  offered.  Having  thus  no  spur  to  improve  their 
"  lands,  nothing  during  these  19  years  was  done  by  thei 
"  with  thi<  vitw".     It  has  only  been  since  IT85,  when  MTi 
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Lbg^  got  these  lands  into  his  hands^  that  the  improve- 
imts  so  remarkable  have  been  efTeded  upon  them. 

Besides  these  two  entire  estates,  there  is  also  a  small  part 
rf  the  estate  of  Barras  in  this  parish,  upon  its  southern  ex* 
tranity.  Part  too  of  the  ancient  estate  of  Dunnottar,  in  this 
parish,  lying  adjacent  to  the  House  of  Fetteresso  is  now  in- ' 
cloded  in  the  Fetteresso  estate.  There  remains  still  some 
Qodivided  common.  The  following  shews  the  extent  of  the  * 
whole. 

Eng.  Acres. ' 
Donnottar  proper,  about  •  -  4900 

Iloiinottar  Castle  -  -  -         2250 

I^rt  of  Fetteresso  estate  -  -  S12 

I^rt  of  Barras  estate  -  -  -     187 

Uodivided  Common  -  •  »        500 ' 


Total,  seven  acres  less  than  in  Garderis  map  -  8 1  4j9 

SfisiDiNG  Proprietors. — Miss  Allardice  occa^onally. 

Other  statistical  faAs. 

^^aed  rent  Scots  -  -  ^^3462  7    4^ 

*^«al  rent  Sterling  in  I8O4  -  £  398S  14  ^ 

Acres  in  cultivation  ...  4376 

in  planution  ...       720 

improveable  ...  1430 

^ia  and  wastes  -  •  .  1630 


8156 


^^t^iilationin  1801  -  -  -     197? 

^^^e  of  all  descriptions  •  -  1540 

^^^-^  horses  .  -  -  128 


^'^^^^  ^.  .  .  .  250 

^"^xne  .  -  .  ^       iii 

O  2 
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KINN£FF.]  Tjb^9  is  ^Itu^ted  upon  the  s^a  coast  h 
ately  south  frpm  the  parish  of  D^aaottari  I^avipg  ik^  pa^dsh 
of  Bervia  upon  the  :6outb»  aad  that  of  ArbuthAPtt  ypoii  tl|e 
west.  It  13  five  ouleiS  aad  thr^^  i^uarters  from  south  tQ  s 
north  9  and  its  gre^tes^  b^readth  frpm  easyt  to  west  i$  Scmr 
miles.  It  comprehends  6M)B  acresi  and  is  considerably  die 
Vj^rsified  bpth  in  the  surface  and  in  (he  $qU  \  part  hei^ig  st^p  , 
and  barren  hillsi  and  part  level  fields  of  great  fertility  inter-p 
mixed  with  broken  and  waste  grounds  of  yarious  descripr 
tions*  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  whole  are  in  cultlvatipa ; 
but  there  is  very  littl^  wood.    The  different  estatirs  are^ 

1.  Little  Fiddes.  This  lies  in  the  north  i^ftf  fonier  of 
the  parish^  and  consists  of  above  200  acreS)  pf  wfiich  about 
one  half  is  in  cultivation.  The  whole  has  a  q;^  por^f  rn 
aspeft      It  belongs  to  Mr  Str^tton  of  KirHsM^ 

3.  Bar^as.  This  estate,  long  the  patrimony  and  sdll  the 
title  of  the  respeSable  family  of  Ogilvie  Bart.,  belongs  to 
Miss  AU^rdice  of  Dunnottar.  It  stretches  over  about  1675 
acres ;  of  which  part,  as  already  taken  notice  of,  is  within  the 
paiish  of  Dunnottar,  towards  which  th^  v^hole  is  extended. 
It  lies  in  general  either  in  a  hollow,  or  on  a  gentle  decUvtt; 
4^ontiDg  the  south.  Part  of  the  lands  is  ^f  a  rich  feitile  sQtI» 
and  part  is  low  and  swampy  ground ;  towards  the  draining 
and  improving  of  which,  the  last  proprietor,  Mr  Ramsayi- 
made  considerable  exertions  •,  and  the  present  proprietrix 
Miss  Allardyce  still  more ;  much  however  stiU  remams 
to  be  accomplished.  The  only  plantations  in  the  parish  are^ 
on  this  estates ;  but  they  are  not  extensive. 

8.  Hilton  :  John  Low  Esq.  and  Cottbank  :  The  Rev. 
Patrick  Stewart.  These  were  formerly  one  property  5  they 
are  Mtuated  upon  the  ceast,  in  the  north  east  corner  of  the 
parish,  and  amount  to  nearly  800  acres.  Hilton  is  in  gene* 
ral  remarkably  fertile  land ;  and  Cottbank  is  undergoing  a 
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I    CKtae  of  great  improvemeiu  under  the  immciiiate  and  judi- 
doBs  management  of  Mr  Stewart  himself. 

4.  Otterlinn  belongs  to  the  Viscount  Aibathnolt^aiui 
JJes  tooth  and  west  from  Hilton,  approacjiug  the  sea.  It  ex- 
teodpover  upwards  of  i-00  acres.  The  soil  is  various ;  some 
of'it  light  and  sandy  aad  of  very  feeble  ^tatninai  aad  some  o£ 
it  Dearest  the  shore,  remarkably  deep  fertile  loam.  This 
prt^Jerty,  on  which  there  are  still  the  ruins  of  a  place  of 
public  worship,  was  formerly  the  seat  of  a  parish  of  the  same 
name.  It  has  long  howeicr,  been  annexed  to  Kinnclf. 
XisDCC  that  which  I  am  DOW  describing  is  called  the  united 
gnOfbet  of  KjnnefTand  Cacterlino.  ,  i 

_  JS.  Hakvibston.  This  pj'operty  lies  immediately  southl 
frotn  Hit  last  mentioned  estate,  and  extends  to  ubout  S80,  I 
aats,  Theioiib  vcr/^lmiUrto  that  of  Catteilnn,  beiag.  I 
1Kb,  sod  fcicile  towards  the  scb,  but  as  it  stretches  lahniJm 
beromes  mpre  and  more  i.  d.imp  and  feeble  sand.  Thi&.  I 
property  belongs  to  the  town  of  Montrose.  I 

,Tbe  sea  shore  on  all  the  Ijods  in  this  parish  hitherto  defr«9 
<xibed,  is  high  and  precipitous,  and  the  haunt  of  sea  fowlf.] 
uummerahle.     This  is  still  more  the  case  ja  the  parish  O^M 
Doanottai'  to  the  aonh-  .    The  remaining  sea  coast  of  thia 
parish  to  the  south,  is  also  high  and  precipitous,  but  is  less 
tunoted  by  these  birds- 

.  6,  STAN'K.lately  namedUEI-LFiEOianappropiiatecflough 
appeUftiion  i  for  it  is  pleasantly  shua'.ed.  It  lies  next  to 
Haniestoa  on  the  south,  and  comprehends  about  SGO  acret. 
fWxnl  u  sot  rematkably  fertile,  but  it  ia  very  susceptible 
of  ipeliorattou ;  and  much  exertloa  is  making  towards  its 
imptovement.  It  belongs  to  the  heirs  of  the  late  Mr  Abcr- 
cromby. 

T.  FtitNiEf  LATT  and  Halluill,  or  Easter  Kitmefi'}  tha 
piopect;  of  George  LyaJI  Esq.  i  cxirnds  over  upwards  of 
6C0  acres.     I  have  not  met  in  nil  lUncardioeshiie,  with  m 
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strong  a  rMcmManw  to  an  East  Lothian  property,  whcli)i 
■with  regard  lo  soil,  lo  cultivation,  or  even  to  climate,  as  here. 
The  improvements,  which  have  been  great,  have  aU  beeo 
accomplished  by  the  tenants,  except  perhaps  the  enclosing  '^ 
which  is  done  with  substantial  stone  walls  -,  but  even  thi| 
may  be  said  to  be  their  work  also,  as  the  proprietor  otily  td-' 
vances  money  for  the  purpose,  for  which  ihey  pay  him  at 
(he  rate  of,  I  think,  six  per  cent  annual  Interest.  This  pro* 
perty  Ues  immediately  south  from  Bellfield,  upon  the  coasU' 
side. 

8,  Whistleberrt  and  Kinneff,  Proceeding  sonth- 
\v:irds  along  the  shore  we  come  next  to  these  lands,  former* 
ly  two  distinft  properties,  each  with  its  peninsulated  old  cat- 
tle overhanging  the  sea  beach.  They  have  been  long  con- 
joined, and  were  till  of  late  the  property  of  Viscount  Ar-' 
buihnott,  but  now  belong  to  Lord  Keith.  They  extend  ovtt 
ftbcnit  1 300  acres.  The  soil  where  accessible  to  the  plougbi ' 
is  among  the  richest  loams,  derived  from  Rotten  rock  of' 
Basaltes,  in  the  county ;  but  the  surface  is  much  diversifieil ' 
vrith  steep  braes  and  rocky  knolls  impervious  to  the  means  of 
cnliivadon :  About  a  fourth  part  of  the  whole  is  in  thii  con- 
dition. The  hill  of  Craig  Evle  on  Bervie  Brow  is  in  thb 
property. 

9.  KtNCORKiE.  This  is  the  most  sontherly  property  ill" 
the  parish,  and  reaches  to  the  water  of  Bervlc.  It  cootsina 
about  1 30  acres  nearly  all  arable,  and  of  considerable  ferti- 
Bty ;  hanging  pretty  steeply  with  a  southern  exposure  front-' 
ing  the  burgh  of  Bervie  i  it  belongs  to  lord  Keith.  Th* 
mansion  has  long  been  ruinous.  About  190  years  ago  this 
pleasant  small  propei  ty  belonged  to  the  ancestor  of  the  pre-' 
sent  ambassador  Arbuthoott.  The  oid  gentleman,  panoo' 
of  Arbuthnott,  was  a  faithful  and  most  religious  Nonjurani 
clerg)-man,  much  harrassed  by  the  Covenanters  at  the  rero* 
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10.  fA^siDS.  Thb  18  a  small  property  of  about  180 
acres,  beloaging  to  William  Ypuog,  Esq.  M.  D.  It  lies 
ppoQ  the  post  road,  about  three  miles  north  from  Bervie. 
It  is  nearly  all  arable  and  of  considerable  fe/tility,  lately  en« 
doaed  and  subdivided  'With  stone  walls  by  the  proprietor* 
The  mansion,  situated  pleasantly  ou  a  remarkable  scite  upon 
a  knoll,  has  lately  been  demolished* 

1 1.  Chapel-Barius  ;  a  small  property  belonging  to  Lord 
Arbuthnott,  is  situated  behind  a  ridge  of  bare  hills,  about 
three  miles  and  a  half  north  from  Bervie,  and  conteiminous 
*witb  Fawside.  It  is  partly  in  cultivation  and  partly  in  a  state 
of  nature. 

12.  Largib,  a  detached  farm  belonging  to  Mr  Lyall  of 
dmeff.  It  lies  about  two  miles  and  a  half  north  of  Bervie, 
CD  the  western  extremity  of  the  parish  conterminous  with 
Arbothnott.  It  has  of  late  undergone  much  improvement, 
and  b  enclosed  with  stone  walls  on  the  same  plan  with  Fcr- 
oieflat }  the  proprietor  advandng  upon  interest,  the  money 
requisite  for  the  purpose ;  and  p^haps  in  no  way  can  hb 
money  be  more  profitably  applied. 

Besides  these  different  properties,  there  is  also  in  this  pa« 
fish  a  considerable  proportion  of  commonty,  lybg  partly  be- 
tween Barras  and  little  Fiddes,  and  partly  on  St.  John's 
bill,  about  two  miles  and  a  half  north  from  Bervie.  In  both 
placts  however,  it  is  a  very  barren  subjeA* 

Heca^tulation  of  the  whole* 


Eng.  Acres. 

little  Fiddes 

238 

Barras,  in  KinnefF 

1488 

Hilton  and  Cottbank 

285 

Catterlinn 

430 

Harvieston                • 

288 

Be^Ufield 

35* 

IIS 
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Fernieflatt  and  Hallhill 

'     GOO 

Whiedeberry  and  KianefF 

1800 

Kingomie           -           * 

198 

Favrside                -                 « 

175 

Chapel-Barras 

8« 

Largie               «»               •            - 

910 

Commonty            -            •            - 

784i 

Total 

6373 

By  Garden's  map  6408. 
Residing  Proprietors. — ^Mr  Low,  and  the  Rev.  I 
Stewart,  minister  of  the  parish. 


Other  statistical  faAs. 

Valaed  rent  Scots 

- 

£ 

430^  18 

Real  rent  Sterling 

- 

£ 

3406     1 

Acres  in  cultivadon 

- 

4023 

- 

" 

17 

- 

1184 

Hills  and  wastes 

1184 

0408 

Population  in  1801 

- 

937 

Cattle  of  all  descriptions 

- 

1194 

Taxed  horses 

- 

97 

Sheep 

- 

- 

202 

Swine 

M 

30 

ARBUTHNOTT.]  Thi^  parish  is  situated  to  the  wc 
ward  of  the  sea-side  parishes  of  Bervie  and  Kinneff  j  soi 
from  Glenbervle,  east  from  Fordoun,  and  north  from  G 
vock  and  Benholm.  It  is  five  lAiles  and  three  quarters  Ic 
from  bouth  to  north,  and  whcte  broadest,  five  ml!es  an< 
rjaarter  from  east  to  west.  Theffe  respective  meastrremc 
v^'ould  convey  an  idea  of  the  parish^   bring  nearly  a  cegu 
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sipiare  i  but  Dothmg  cao  bcf  mora  remote  from  its  real  ft{>peaF* 

aoce ;  for  it  is  remarkably  irregular  in  its  outline;  being  indent* 

«d  on  til  sftdoSf  tad  stretching  out  In  long  coroert  in  tarious 

^tAioB<«    The  sutf^ze  is  a^  much  diversified  as  the  exte« 

lior  li^e )  being  greatly  varied  into  hills  and  heights }  a- 

OMng  which  are  interspersed  the  ditfihtent  fields  in  cultivation^ 

laid  out  according  as  the  difS^fent  8illree(>s  ironnd  the  hill 

sides,  or  the  windiugs  of  the  riter  Benrie  and  its  tributary 

Streamlets,  point  out  the  aipeA«    The  soil,  except  so  far  as 

akered  by  cultivatiooi  is  ptettj  uniform ;  being  in  general  an 

idheetve  gravel,  aboutiding  gteatly  in  vr'ater-worn  stones, 

idiicb,  how  much  soever  they  miy  impede  the  operations  of 

tillage,  have  no  apparent  bad  effefl  upon  the  crop.    There 

are  still  some  extSedsive  expanses  of  unreclaimed  lands,  and 

ia  some  places  considerable  swamps :  But  almost  every  where 

whether  cultivated  or  waste,  the  water-worn  stones  abound 

•ver  the  surface,  and  gp  is  deep  as  cultivation  has  yet  reach* 

ed«    The  number  of  acres  is  9433,  of  which  more  thaa 

jhalf  is  in  cultivation ;  about  oiie  fourth  more  may  be  suscep* 

tible  of  improvement.      But  the  remaindei  is  hardly  fit  for 

•ny  thing  but  plantatioo,  to  lirhich  indeed  the  soil  seems  to  be 

y^tU  adapted. 

The  estates  dre, 
!•  AllardiCb.  This  property  \\ei  upon  the  eastern  side 
of  the  parish,  and  approaches  near  to  Bervie  and  the  sea. 
It  amounts  to  upwards  of  2600  acres,  of  which  four  fifths 
are  already  in  cultivation.  If  any  part  of  the  parish  abounds 
more  than  altother  in  loose  stones,  it  will  be  this  estate ',  yet 
IB  general  it  is  very  fertile  land,  producing  as  good  crops  of 
wheat,  beans,  and  other  grain  as  any  in  the  country.  There 
is  some  very  fine  hard  wood  upon  the  steep  banks  of  Bervie 
water,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion ;  and  until  of  late  there 
was  some  (ir  wood  on  a  bill  in  the  ndghbourhood*    Tbi$ 
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U  the  ftoptny  of  Robert  Barclay  AUardice,  Esq.  af 
Cry. 

2.  Arbuthnott.  This  lies  next  westward  from  the 
preceding  estate,  and  stretches  from  south  to  north  the  whole 
length  of  the  parish.  A  wing  of  it,  perhaps  an  eighth  part 
of  the  whole,  is  situated  to  the  south  of  the  Bervie  water ; 
at]  the  rest  of  the  lands  of  this  estate,  and  all  the  rest  of  the 
parish  lies  to  the  north  of  that  stream.  There  are  ncariy 
6000  acres  in  this  property,  of  which  the  soil  is  very  simiUt 
to  that  of  AUardice ;  but  it  is  not  yei  so  generally  culavatx!* 
the  improvement  being  retarded  by  the  le=8  ready  means  of 
iSlccess.  An  excellent  road  lately  made  through  the  whole 
piribh  from  ea£t  to  west,  opening  up  the  communication  b^ 
tween  the  coast-side  at  Bervie  and  the  How,  has  already 
had  a  very  happy  efTcft  on  the  cultivation  of  this  estate  in 
paiticular.  Were  there  one  or  two  more  such  loads  ntade 
in  a  ciosa,direflion,  four  fifths  of  it  would  soon  become  fit 
for  the  produflion  of  any  crop.  Theic  is  some  escelleo* 
hard  wood  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion,  and  there  are  some 
diriving  plantations  of  larch  and  other  pines  at  no  great  <IJ^ 
twice  from  it.  This  extensive  dom.iin  ia  theptopeiiyof  the 
Viscount  Aibuihnott, 

S.  Kair  : — F.ir(jHhar  Kinloch,  Esq.  This  property  lie> 
west  fiom  the  lands  of  Arbuthnott,  and  is  the  most  wester- 
ly e  rate  in  ihe  parish.  It  amounts  to  about  490  acres,  of  • 
which  31S  are  in  the  parish  of  Arbuthnott,  and  the  rc4t  in 
the  parish  of  Fordoun.  It  consists  chiefly  of  an  eminence  of 
considerable  height,  arable  to  the  top,  and  the  fields  diverg- 
ing with  an  easy  slope  on  all  sides  aronnd  it.  The  soil  is  in 
general  deep  and  fertile,  but  wetter  and  freer  of  stones  thaa 
the  ret  of  the  pariih.  There  is  some  thriving  hard  wood 
oo  the  top  of  the  hill  aronnd  the  mansion,  and  at  a  smalt 
distance  a  clunp  of  fi;s. 

t.  Some  outskirts  of  the  Barony  of  Arbuthnott,  amount-  . 
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iog  to  AoQt  600  acres,  lately  sold  to  Mr  Gordon  of  Avochie, 
may  be  reckoned  a  fourth  estate  in  this  parish.  They  have 
the  advantage  of  being  traversed  through  their  whole  length 
by  the  public  road  leading  from  Stonehaven  to  the  How,  and 
of  course  are  very  improveable.  They  are  the  most  norther- 
ly lands  in  the  parish  of  Arbuthnott. 

5.  A  small  pendicle  belonging  to  Mr  Gregory :  It  amounts 
to  about  eight  acres,  and  is  situated  in  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  parish,  on  the  Stonehaven  road.  It  has  the  singular 
privilege  of  paying  neither  cess  nor  stipend ;  but  the  pro- 
prietor claims  a  vote  in  the  election  of  the  parish  school- 
master. It  seems  to  have  been  originally  a  waste  corner  of 
the  Arbuthnott  estate  ;  and  it  is  not  much  better  than  a 
waste  corner  stilL  There  is  however  a  decent  cottage  upon 
it ;  and  from  its  favoured  situation  it  may  in  proportion  to 
its  extent,  become  valuable. 

The  sum  of  the  different  properties  is  as  under. 


Eng.  Acres. 

Allardice 

2688 

Arbuthnott 

5800 

Kair 

318 

Mr  Gordon's  property 

620 

Pendicle 

8 

94S4 

By  Garden^s  map  should  have  been     -     9423 


Other  statistical  fafls. 


Population 
Valued  rent  Scots 
Real  rent  Sterling 


P  2 


942 
^3768  15  4 
^3845  16  1 


AattevirtinAi,  ivKvir 


Acres  in  cultivation 
—  in  plantation 
— —  improveabla 
— r-  onflt  for  tillage 


Cattle  of  all  de'criptiots 

ISOlj 

Taxed  horses,  including  Benie 

.         IS8 

Sheep 

.,    15* 

Swine 

11 

h 
k 

k 


RESitUNC  FHpPiLiSTOas  — 1'he  Right  Honourable  th» 
Viscouiu  Arbutboott. 

K  B.  Garden  states  Aibuthnolt  parish  at  9893  acre*  } 
but  having  by  mistake  inclodcd  the  lands  of  Whiteficlds  in 
it,  amounting  to  about  470  acres,  the  real  extent  falls  in  hi» 
map  10  be  suwd  at  942S. 

DERVIE.]  The  parish  of  Bervie  is  the  smallest  in  the 
county,  comprehending  only  2S99  acres;  and  of  those ths 
greatest  part  is  still  in  a  state  of  nature,  and  even  much  of 
this  anfit  for  cultivation.  It  lies  on  the  coast-^ide,  ben*'eea 
the  parish  of  Kinnefr on  the  north,  and  Denholme  od  tho 
south,  and  has  the  parish  of  Arbuthnoti  on  the  west  In 
length  from  e^st  to  west  it  is  two  miles  and  a  half;  at^d  it& 
greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south  is  a  mile  and  3  quarters. 
The  different  propertie*  are, 

1.  Hall-green,  James  Farquhar  Esq.  Nf.  P. — It  ex- 
tends over  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  parish,  and  coniaint  ibc 
best  of  the  land.  That  part  of  it  itt  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
of  Benie  and  the  sea  !s  perhaps  ihe  most  fcitile  and  deep 
louD  in  ll)e  county ;  and  some  of  it  lets  ;is  high  m  from  Sl~ 
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Id  61.  the  Scots  acre.  P&rt  of  this  estate  extending  into  the 
iaterior,  is  still  mid  and  uncultivated  heath,  little  susceptL^ 
ble  of  improvement.  Here  however  some  wood  has  beea 
lirely  planted. 

&  Peattib.  This  property,  including  Water-yetts,  ex- 
lettds  over  more  than  one  third  part  of  the  parish,  and  is  si« 
tdjued  on  the  western  side  of  it  next  to  the  parish  of  Arbuth-^ 
aort,  and  from  one  mile  to  a  mile  and  three  quarters  inland 
from  the  sea.  The  soil  is  naturally  deep  but  very  stony ; 
]fec  when  well  cultivated  is  highly  produflive.  Much  of  it 
bo'^vever  is  still  in  its  naturally  wild  state.  It  lies  under  the 
fisaadvantage  of  bad  access ;  a  circumstance  that  always  re- 
tards improvement.    It  belongs  to  the  Viscount  Arbuthnott. 

These  estates  contain  as  under. 

Hall-green  -  -  1489 

Peattie  -  -  850 


2339 

Other  sutlstical  faAs  are, 

Population 

m 

1068 

Valued  rent  Scots 

A 

c 

1815      IS 

4 

Real  rent  Sterling 

» 

£ 

1'243       4 

4 

Acres  m  cultivation 

» 

918 

•— —  in  wood 

to 

50 

— -  susceptible  of  improvement 

•   ess 

• 

es5 

2339 

Cattle  of  all  descriptions  *  267 

Sheep  •  •  ..     153 

Swine  -  -  -        6 

Taxed  horses,  included  In  Arbuthnott»   - 


^ 


BENHOLME.]  This  pariah  is  situated  npon  the  sca-cou^ 
btffween  the  parish  of  Bervie  on  the  north,  aad  that  of  St> 
Cyrus  on  (he  BODth.  It  stretches  three  miles  and  a 
from  south  to  north,  or  lather  according  to  the  mcUnBlioa' 
of  the  coast,  from  SW  to  N£  ;  and  two  miles  and  a  half 
where  broadest,  in  a  cross  dJreftion  from  SE.  to  NW.  The 
extent  aJrogether  is  +721  acres.  It  lies  with  a  slope  in  g^ 
neral  pretty  acute  towards  the  shore,  and  ii.  also  much  <&- 
Versified  into  heights  and  hollows.  This  vaiiety  of  snrfACe 
aiiMS  partly  from  rising  giounds  of  considerable  altitad^ 
both  on  its  nonhcm  and  southern  extiemiues,  and  putljf 
from  dirtercni  streamlets  that  flow  within  deep  winding 
banks  in  the  middle  of  the  patlsh*.  The  soil  is  ver)  vancna, 
from  the  most  produ^Ive  loam,  lo  the  most  steiil«  mui/iab 
clay.  The  greater  pan  however  is  of  the  former  dcscti^ 
tioD,  and  is  nearly  all  that  is  in  cutiivation,  amounting  to 
three  fifths  of  the  whole.  The  remainder  hardly  yet  sub* 
jcOed  to  culture,  is  wild  and  haggard  in  the  eTitreme,  sfid 
notwithstanding  the  resources  of  modem  hu^band^y,  will 
not  be  very  easily  subdued.     The  different  estates  are, 

1.  Knox  : — FJtzmauricc,  Esq.  This  estale  is  situated  io 
the  most  northerly  part  of  the  parish  next  to  that  of  Berrie. 
It  stretches  from  the  shore  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the 
parish,  and  consists  of  nearly  500  acres  Fan  of  this  is 
high  knaps,  knolls,  or  hillocks,  as  the  name  imports,  parti- 
cularly the  portion  Dearest  to  the  sea,  with  Utile  or  no  depth 

■  Oneorthtteflmtiia  itt  (ntandctin^cnjir^,  <luopghtbE  Cta^^AEralrh 
vhlch  bctido  ihc  limiUrit)'  in  ihe  nMic  «rc  could  ilniaii  coiiiludc  Irom  ha) 
pictutnqac  bcaulki,  to  haK  ben  the  rifiilcrce  «f  ihi;  fir  (vncd  Cillfin  ^' 
Glaiminii.  ctlihcalcd  bf  E.  Hunilioti.  I(  ii'huUj  itrcntd  witb  MM  C*^ 
iign,  wch  amid  i-iblooDiirgihrut'bciT  and  firvtrd'clcdeicdi^  ItUlanf 
uicc  Ihr  tuc  cf  M»tl<irt3VD-zn\tiita»  ibntrui.  Tht  M-iUaWtVm 
it*  chief  iahabi'aiiii.  ihboghi  ro  U  rclaicd  to  (he  fiDitd  U'ilUsm  Mornne  of 
iJui  well  lu the ntica-ctl  Hi>!etf.     Cxr/'j  ^t  ttiU  ihc  lumc  of  intighbowiDg 
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of  soil.    But  there  Is  also  a  great  portion  of  remarkably  deep 
fertile  loam  in  a  high  state  of  production.    It  is  all  in  the 
hands  of  tenants.    There  is  no  mansion;  or  rather  the  an« 
oent  gentleman's  seat  is  now  occupied  as  a  farm  house. 

2.  Benholme  'f  George  Robertson  Scott,  Esq.  This  pro- 
perty lies  immediately  south  from  the  last  mentioned,   but 
does  not  approach  to  the  sea,  being  situated  altogether  in  the 
interior.      It  comprehends  nearly  1 400  acres ;  of  which  a 
great  portion  is  deep  and  fertile  land,  lately  much  improved, 
l>Qt  still  susceptible  of  melioration,  and  part  at  the  greatest 
distance  inland  is  still  muirish  and  wild.      The  proprietor, 
besides  a  good  deal  of  land  improved  by  himself  and  now  let 
to  tenants,   has  upwards  of  S50  acres,  exclusive  of  planta- 
tbas,  under  his  own  immediate  management.     The  planta- 
dons  are  a  great  ornament  to  the  face  of  the  country.    lo- 
deed  one  plantation  of  hard  wood  amounting  to  about  45 
acres  in  the  beautiful  den  by  the  House,  is  exceeded  by  few 
in  this  county. 

S.  Nether  Benholme.  This  estate  which  is  situated 
between  the  preceding  and  the  sea  coast ;  extends  over  about 
250  or  300  acres,  and  is  almost  all  arable,  and  the  greatest 
part  of  it  the  most  fertile  land  in  the  parish.  It  belongs  to 
lieut.  Col.  Hercules  Scott  of  Brotherton  -,  whose  father  the 
late  David  Scott,  Esq.  first  improved  and  enclosed  this  pro- 
perty. 

4.  Broth  F-RTON.  This  property  lies  immediately  south 
from  the  two  Benholmes,  and  extends  across  the  whole 
breadth  of  the  parish,  from  the  sea  to  the  muirs  of  Garvock, 
including  the  estate  of  Muhton,  which  has  long  been  con- 
joined to  this.  The  extent  is  upwards  of  1700  acres.  Of 
this  there  may  be  three  fourth  parts  that  are  remarkably  deep 
produdVive  loam,  adapted  for  almost  any  crop.  The  Muir- 
ton  part  of  the  property  was  paitly  improve:!  and  laid  out 
into  neat  enclosures  by  the  late  David  Scott  Esq.,  father  of 
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ihepictent  proprietor,  who  was  among  ilie  most  aAUe  cn^ 
tivatoTs  la  his  day.     Fait  of  ii  U  sdJl  wild  :ind  unred^B)e4| 
while  part  of  ii  ii  embellished  with  planCilioDS  which  areil 
a  very  thriving  atate,  and  which,  bdng  chiell]i  situated 
luU'«idea  and  hill-tops,  are  a  conspicuons  ornament  to  iM 
coatitry.    Oti   the  Biotherton  pact  of  the  property  aeati 
the  £ea,  Ijeut.  CoL  Scott,  retains  about  bliO  acres  in  tu«  o< 
htnds ;    most  of  which  being  aubstaniijUy  enclosed,  he  i| 
enabled  lo  let  a  grent  part  of  it  from  year  to  year  in  pMtuf^ 
ai  the  high  rent  of  from  3  tO'6l.  Sterling  the  Scots  acra 
5.  Bau-ancho.     This  is  the  most  soutlterly  estate  in 
parish,  and  stretches  aUo  across  the  whole  breadth  of  it  fnM| 
60iKh-east  to  north-west.     About  half  of  it  which  lies  ite 
to  the  sea,  although  reuutikably  steep,  is   yet  very  fctti 
land.      The  other  half  lying  more  towards  the  interior  b 
comcB  le&£  and  less  feiriie  as  it  approaches  ihe  muirsof  Ga 
vock,  where  it  terminates  in  great  sterility :    Great  part  i 
ihc  populous  village  and   seaport  of  John^haveD  b  tit&t 
opon  this  estate.     The  other  pan  of  this  village  is  on  d 
naghbouring  estate  of  firotbciton.    The  whole  now  belongl 
to  Lieut.  Col.  Scott,  who  very  lately  purchased  the  Bitibo 
dro  property,  jmnunting  to  about  5^0  acres,  from  Mr  SUi 
of  Nethcrley. 

Sum  of  the  dilTereiu  estates. 

Eng-  Acres, 

Enox  -  .  £00 

Benholme  -  -  HOO 

Nether  Benholm,  Brotherton,  Mui 

top,  and  Ballandro  in  cumolo 

Undivided  common  -  17  J 


■]. 
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RcfiDiNC  PROpRirToss. — Mr  Robertson  Scott  »  Bo^ 
holmC)  and  licnt  Col.  Scott  at  Biotberion. 


QihiM  statisticaL  k&9»  « 

FcfttUti^               ^  ^            Hid 

Vifattdim  Scots                -«  -       £^29^  19    8 

Sill  roit  Sttf  Img               -  -      £^\50  19\Q 

Acrei  in  cultivatioa  -                8103 

imprQveable  •                  725 

in  plaotatioa  •*                  169 

wastes             -  -                725 


4721 


Cattle  of  ^vory  diMcriptipa 

m            705 

Taxed  horset' 

105 

Sheep 

-     300 

Swine              -               f 

-       -17 

St.  CYRUS,  m  ECGLESGREIG.]    This  is  the  most 

wotherly  patish  on  the  coast  of  Kincardineshire.     Ahhough 

there  are  two  or  rfiree  other  parishes  in  the  county  that  have 

*  greater  proportion  of  arable  land,  there  are  none  in  which 

the  powers  of  cultiration  have  been  more  vigorously  exertedi 

^  ^here  the  lands  in  general,  yield  a  greater  retuin,  or  are 

**^  at  a  higher  rent.     The  surface  is  much  diversified  into 

^^^^ts  and  hollows ;    and  the  soil  for  the  most  part  deep 

*tid  heavy.    About  two  fifth  parts  of  the  whole  wheat  in 

the  county  are  grown  in  this  parish,  and  a  still  greater  pn> 

P^^on  of  the  beans  and  barley.    It  extends  six  miles  from 

*^tith.wc8t  to  north-east,    and  is  from  two  to  four  miles 

"*oad  in  the  opposite  direflion.      It  has  the  river  of  North 

^^  on  the  south,  dividing  it  from  the  county  of  Angus. 

^P<Hi  the  east  or  south-east  it  is  bounded  by  the  ocean ;  on 

^  north-ea$t  bv  the  parish  of  Benholme  j  Garvock  on  th^ 
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north-west,  and  Mary-kirk  on  the  west.      It  exteacl^ 
8769  acres,  comprebeoded  ia  the  following  estai 

1.  Bridceton,  conjoined  with  Jackston: — Orr  Esq.' 
The  circtimstinces  respeftiog  this  property  have  been  obll-i 
gitigly  communicated  for  this  work  by  the  propiletor  him- 
self. "  This  estate  consists  of  produftive  good  land, 
in  many  places  approaching  to  a  day  loam  j — the  fields 
are  laid  out  regularly,  and  the  whole  well  suited  for 
raising  excellent  crops  of  wheat,  beans,  and  barley,  also 
hay  and  oats,  which  last,  are  taken  only  aftergrass.  For 
many  years  the  present  proprietor  held  the  greater  part  in 
his  natural  possession.  By  his  arrangement  in  the  order  of 
crops, — fallowing  and  draining,  and  a  liberal  application  of 
lime,  the  quantity  of  grain  raised  has  been  greatly  increased, 
— the  quality  is  equal  to  any  in  the  country.  Before  lb* 
propeny  came  under  his  management,  forty  bolls  of  liOi^ 
shells  were  the  highest  allowance  to  an  acre ; — Mr  Orr's 
prsAice  has  been  to  ^ve  from  fifty  to  seventy  bolls  per  acre, 
according  to  the  naiure  of  the  soil.  There  is  a  mannoa^ 
house  on  the  property,  with  commodious  family  and  farm 
offices,  suited  to  the  Family-farm,  which  Mr  Orr  now  re- 
tains in  his  own  hand.  Here  is  a  remaikably  beautiful  and 
narrow  glen  called  Denlinella,  with  a  rivulet  in  the  bottom* 
which  for  a  con&idcrable  space  forms  the  March  betwixt  the 
lands  of  Biidgeton  and  Lawrieston.  Id  this  glen  is  a  Goei; 
cascade,  by  the  stream  of  the  rivulet  precipitating  more  than 
«xty  feet  in  a  perpendicular  fall,  and  fiom  the  top  of  this  fall 
to  the  level  surface  of  the  adjacent  arable  lields  is  at  thii 
place  upwards  of  forty  feet  more  of  perpendicular  hcighth  i 
the  banks  af  the  glen  on  both  sides  are  planted  with  thrinng 
ireesi  there  are  also  stripes  of  planting  on  the  ambla 
grouads,  and  a  rocky-hill  upon  the  property,  planted,  bnt 
in  the  greater  pait  of  this  hill,  the  rock  rises  so  very  iu.-ar  thfl; 
surface,  it  is  only  in  particular  places  where  there  is  suffident 
depth  uf  earth,  that  the  tico  arc  coming  foi  ward.    Upon 
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lirin  of  Mains  of  Bridgeton,  now  in  occupancy  of  a  ten- 
ant, is  a  substantial  dwelling  house,  with  a  complete  court  of 
farm-ofliccs>  and  much  conveniency  derived  from  many  cot- 
tages.    The  other  possessions  are  each  of  small  extent. 

*'  Adjoining  to  and  immediately  on  the  north  of  the  lands 
of  Bridgeton,  is  Jackstos,  a  respe^able  faimi  aticiently  a 
Mparue  esute,  and  in  its  situation  detached  from  the  other 
pansof  3  large  property,  to  which  it  lately  belonged.  About 
four  years  ago  Mr  Orr  of  Bridgeton  purchased  these  lands  of 
JaclutoD,  which  at  present  are  wholly  in  occupancy  of  one 
UDant  ■)  the  greater  pan  is  strong  land, — where  the  fields  lift 
op  towards  the  hill,  the  higher  parts  are  a  sharp  and  light 
KsL  The  tenant  by  croping  reasonably,  and  encreasiog  the 
^luatity  of  Iftne  which  he  lays  upon  his  fallow  ia  the  strong 
groand,  has  of  late  years  much  increased  the  produce  of  his 
wheat,  and  other  crops,  lie  annually  tiuses  considerable 
^uanrittes  of  flax,  which  return  nothing  to  the  soil«  but  he 
itooes  for  this  by  availing  himself  {when  fodder  is  moderate- 
ly priced)  of  freely  purchasing  corns  and  fodder  at  every  op- 
portunity of  s.-Ues  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  industriousljr 
ucnmulates  large  quantities  of  manure." 

8.  East  Mathers.  This  property  belonging  to  Mr 
Brand  of  LawTieston,  lies  between  the  lands  of  liridgcton 
aod  the  sea.  It  appears  from  the  map  of  the  county  to  ex- 
tend over  nearly  280  acres,  including  some  very  steep  braes 
by  the  sea  beach.  Except  in  these  braes  the  soil  is  strong 
and  deep ;  and  when  cultivated  vigorously  is  very  produc- 
tive. The  famed  limo-works  of  Mathers  are  upon  this  pri>» 
perry,  situated  close  upon  the  shoie,  and  even  within  the  si 
mark.  (See  MiniraJs  )  The  land  notwithstanding  its  vicU 
nity  to  the  lime,  and  from  thence  likely  to  partake  of  a  cal- 
tarcoiu  nature ;  is  nevertheless  very  susceptible  of  the  clTefls 

Ke  a*  a  manure. 
Law&ieston,     This  estate,  long  the  patrimony  of  the 
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udefit  family  of  Srrttton,  h  now  the  property  «f  John  B 
Esq.  manager  of  ui«  ofRce  of  ihe  B^nk  of  Scotland  «  ftto 
tioje.  It  extendi  over  «pvBrd«  of  liiOO  atrea,  is  neaHj-  aJ 
arable*  and  most  of  k  a  vslueble  and  produftive  aail.  VH/ 
Braad  occupies  but  n  unall  proportion  of  it  hicnutf.  But 
this  pan  he  bat  grpatiy  bMiuitied  with  plantarioni  i  pan  «f 
which  are  round  hU  mangon,  part  by  the  w»y  tide,  aad  paM 
in  the  fine  hollow  of  Dea  FenncL  Mihon  of  Mathen,  ft 
of  this  property,  it  remai  kable  as  being  among  the  6rtt  )i 
proved  laad  in  the  Mearns  s  and  it  ftill  retains  Jrg  chanQd 
for  fertility  (Set  mtffm'eimMs.)  Tbe  whole  estate  ti 
with  a  fins  exposure  towards  the  sea,  about  a  mile  oOrth-etlV 
of  the  village  of  Si  Cyius-  'Ihe  post  road  runs  ifaioDf^ 
the  heart  of  it ;  and  the  Poriei  lodge  of  Lavrieetoti}  o 
towards  thai  toad,  is  perhaps  the  moftt  elegant  (jtbitdt  ofitS 
kind  to  be  seea  in  the  nonh  of  Sroilaod. 

*.  WooDSTON  i  William  Adam,  Es^i-  M.  P.  iot  th* 
county.  This  entate  eMcends  over  loore  ihan  9(10  acreif 
wretching  about  a  mile  more  «r  less  to  ilie  north  of  St.  Cyntv 
part  of  that  village  being  wrtiatcd  upon  it.  The  lands  in  gA^ 
Kcral  are  pretty  gi»J,  and  are  e\f  osed  chiefly  on  an  ttiM'f 
slope  to  the  sea.  Part  of  them  however  has  a  rapid  decR* 
»lty,  forming  the  steep  heoghs  trf  St.  Cyius,  close  ppon  tto 
shore.  Between  these  heughs  and  the  see,  a  consideraMv 
tra^  of  land  included  ui  the  above  meaBurement,  has,  Dof 
many  ye-irs  ago,  been  washed  away  by  the  waves.  Thft 
farm  of  Mains  of  Woodston  has  been  lately  bid  cnt  i 
handsome  enclosures  And  the  hill  of  Woodston,  in  thip 
bitk  ground,  has  been  planted  with  trees.  These  impmve<« 
mcnts  have  a  very  happy  effe^  on  the  face  of  the  conntry. 

The  conterminons  lands  of  West  Mathers,  latdy  iddcN^ 
to  this  estate,  are  still  more  valuable  and  pfotluftive.  Thew 
lie  dose  upon  the  sea  bank,  which  is  here  high  and  \ 
JHI001  i  and  few  farms  in  the  county  produce  betted  «bi 


ifHAtff  and  befuis,  than  these  land^.     TKey  consist  of  ftboot 

ttOtcre^ 

-   t.  ItiUKMdfi  >-«Strattoii»  Esq.    This  property  consia^Bg 

id  dp^ward^  400  ^cres)  lies  in  the  vidnity >  and  to  ttie  ^eat^ 
ward  of  St.  Cyrus  ^  the  greaMf  pai  t  of  that  village  being  «i- 
IMtsd  on  It.  The  soil  is  v^orions.  Part  of  it  is  deep  antf 
fertitey  in  the  occnpntion  d(  the  proprietor  htmseif  and  ^me 
aabstantial  tenants.  P^rt  of  it  is  wHd  aod  mmrish ;  but  is 
gcCdDg  fest  into  cultivatioti  by  the  jodicaous  itiode  which  Mr 
Sttttton  has  adopted,  of  Iming  to  oat  in  small  par tc4s  to  cot- 
ngtrs  on  loog  leases.  The  woods  on  tMs  estate  afford  a 
iVMirkable  example  of  prosperity, — thrrvtag  on  a  bold  ex* 
poeere  in  the  very  foce  of  the  eea  breeze,  and  ahnost  within 
reach  of  the  ap^y. 

6*  CkiGGiB  %  Charles  Scott,  Esq.  This  estate  exIeAdlng 
aT«r  about  1 100  acres,  lies  partly  on  a  fine  slope  towards 
the  sooth  and  east,  abotat  a  imle  north-west  from  St.  Cyrtis^ 
and  partly  with  a  northern  exposure  towards  the  wilds  of 
Cf«rvock,  a  much  less  genial  aspeA.  There  is  much  jndi- 
caooB  nitdvation  on  this  property ;  in  par&ular  that  part  of 
hy  aboot  150  acres,  in  Mr  Scott's  oMm  occupation,  has  been 
laid  oat  with  great  judgement  and  taste.  The  plantations^ 
which  are  thriving,  extend  orer  more  than  1 00  acres,  in  belts 
•Bd  groups,  and  greatly  embelMsh  this  part  of  the  country. 

7.  WARnuRTON  AND  CoMMESTON: — Fittmaurtcc,  Esq. 
These  estates  conterminous  to  each  other,  are  situated  about 
Sk  mile  south-west  of  St  Cyrus,  and  are  bounded  on  one  side 
by  the  north  Esk ;  they  extend  over  about  800  acres.  The 
soil  as  well  as  the  surface,  is  vaiious ;  but  from  the  rent  the 
lands  now  let  for,  it  appears  to  be  very  valuable. 

8.  Srosn  of  Morphie.  This  property  is  situated  in  the 
Ticinity  of  the  bridge  over  the  North  Esk,  about  three  miles 
north-west  fiom  Montrose.  It  lies  partly  in  haughs  or 
holmes  on  both  sides  of  the  stream,   partly  in  steep  banka 
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sloping  south  to  the  river,  and  partly  among  broken  groSBi 
consisting  oi  knolls  and  hollows  more  remote  from  the 
ude.  The  soil  is  various  j  some  of  it  being  remarkably  fer* 
tile  deep  loami  among  the  hollows,  and  some  of  it  ilua 
enough  on  the  tops  of  the  knaps  or  knoUs,  and  pan  of  it 
still  unsubdued  by  cultivation  i  while  the  low  lying  han^u 
are  considerably  water-worn  by  the  o\  erflowings  of  the  riveri 
The  whole  has  very  lately  come  into  the' hands  of  an  able  cnJ» 
tiralor ;  there  can  be  iiitle  doubt  theretore  that  it  will  sooO 
become  a  highly  improved  property.  It  amounts  to  nearly 
300  acres  j  and  has  erefted  on  it  one  of  the  best  farm^ieada 
in  the  county.  It  belongs  to  James  Scott  Esq-,  of  the  Bro< 
thcrton  family,  who  has  another  property  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  this,  though  not  contetminous,  called. 

Hill  of  Morphie,  partly  arable  and  partly  wild  enongtb 
It  Ties  about  a  mile  north  from  the  preceding, — is  high  and 
I  ocky,  and  much  of  it  covered  wth  furze.  The  exteM  i* 
perhaps  SOO  acres. 

9.  Immediately  west  from  Stone  of  Moiphie  and  ConH 
meston,  lies  the  estate  of  Morfhie:  Ftands  Graham,  £s(^ 
It  consists  chiefly  of  fertile  fields  gently  sloping  south 
wards  the  North  Esk.  Part  however  is  very  steep  next  to 
the  river,  and  part  stretching  northwards,  gets  hilly  and  wild. 
The  whole  where  praflicable  is  in  excellent  cultivatioD,  tad 
amounts  to  about  550  acres,  all  let  to  one  tenant. 

1 0.  To  the  westward  still,  Ca  nterland  lies  conterminooi 
to  Morphie.  It  comprehends  above  1200  acres,  of  which 
more  than  the  half  sloping  towards  the  river  and  neKt  to  i^ 
is  deep  fertile  land  and  well  culdvated.  The  temajndcr 
stretching  northwards  gets  high,  and  wilder  of  course.  It 
belongs  to  the  Earl  of  KintorCf  and  is  the  most  westerly  pttK 
peny  in  this  parish. 

1 1.  Immediately  north  and  east  from  Cinterland  are  stOi| 
fled  two  small  properties,  belonging  to  Sir  Alexr.  RanuaU 
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vis.  MuiRHEAD  and  Snawton.  And  in  the  same  quarter 
Utes  SiLLY-coTTs,  belonging  to  Mr  Scott  of  Stone  of  Mor- 
pliie.  None  of  these  properties  are  considerable :  and  all 
lying  remote  and  bdng  ill  accommodated  vnth  roads ;  culd* 
▼ation  has  as  yet  made  but  little  progress  on  them. 

The  contents  of  the  different  esutes  in  this  parish  may 
QOv  be  summed  up  as  follows : 

Eng.  Acres. 

Bridgeton  and  Jackston  •  550 

East  Mathers  -  -  275 

Lawrieston  -  -  1125 

Woodston  -  -  1190 

Kirkside  -  -  420 

Criggie  -  -  1120 

Warburton  and  Commeston  -  820 

Stone  of  Morphie,     1 

Hill  of  Morphie,  and  f  *         "        '^^ 

Silly-cotts        -         3 

Morphie                -  -                 ^56 

Canterland                -  -            1280 

Mnirhead  and  Snawton  -                24?0 

A  common  on  the  north  side  of  Woodston-lSO 

Ifinister^s  glebe  -                -          5 

8487 
Wanting  by  Gar4en*s  map  *  282 

8769 


Other  statistical  fafts. 

Population  in  1801                 -  1^22 

Valued  rent  Scots                -            -  ^^6277    2    4? 

lUtl  rent  Sterling            -                '  ^6757  12  19 


Acres  in  caldvation  -  4430 

mpfovezhle  •«  1 1 0S 


Cattle  of  all  descriptions 

1257 

Taxed  horses 

«       142 

Sheep 

.     380 

Swine 

130 

^  Residing  Proprietors. — Joseph  Stratton^  Esq.  at  Kirk- 
side  J  Charles  Scot's,  Esq.  at  Criggie ;  John  Brand, 'Esq.  at 
LawrieatoD ;  and  occasionally  Peter  Orr,  Esq.  at  BridgetoD. 

GARVOCK]  The  country  on  all  sides  rises  towards 
Garvock,  (or  the  Rough  Meadow,  as  it  is  said  to  mean  in 
Gaelic),  which  is  a  large  hollow  plain  situated  on  an  emi* 
nence  about  two  or  three  miles  from  the  sea,  and  perh^ 
500  feet  above  its  level,  and  little  less  than  400  above  the 
How  on  the  other  side.  This  hollow  comprehends  aboot 
S500  English  acres,  and  is  surrounded  with  haghts  or  ri- 
sing grounds  on  every  hand,  except  a  narrow  opening  to- 
wards the  south-east,  where  through  the  romantic  and  deep 
ravine  of  Den  Fennel,  it  pours  its  waters  into  the  ocean. 
The  parish,  which  takes  its  name  from  this  di&triA,  exteodf 
over  a  much  greater  extent  of  country,  and  contains  altoge- 
ther 8466  acres.  It  is  m  length  about  six  miles  from  SW  to 
ME,  and  about  half  that  breadth  in  a  cross  direAion.  On 
the  south-east  it  is  bounded  by  the  parishes  of  St  Cyms  and 
Benholme;  by  La wrcncckirk  on  the  north-west;  while oo 
the  SW  lies  the  parish  of  Mar}'-kirk,  and  on  the  NE  the 
palish  of  Arbuthnott.    The  soil  in  general  is  damp  and  ad? 
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ik^ytf  but  being  of  considerable  depth  it  never  fails  to  be 
prodafiiTO  when  cultivated  with  vigour ;  and  of  late,  culti- 
vation hw  been  extended  through  it  with  no  little  energy  and 
effeft,  llie-access  however  to  the  whole  parish  is  difficult, 
Xfeot  merely  on  account  of  the  steepness  of  the  surface  and 
iui.tural  wetness  of  theland»  but  from  a  great  want  of  good 
roads.  This  circumstance  being  the  occasion  of  much  labour 
u  the  carriage  of  materials,  particularly  in  that  of  lime,  so 
^A^ential  to  the  melioradon  of  its  stubborn  soil,  has  of  course 
Sroatly  retarded  improvement  *,  insomuch  that  there  is  little 
<Dore  tbaa  one  third  part  of  it  under  cultivation,  although 
Crcxa  every  specimen  of  the  produce,  there  is  reason  to  cal- 
^ulstc  that  two  thirds  of  the  whole  are  completely  adapted 
tillage. 

The  different  estates  in  this  parish  are, 

1.  Ga&vock  PnopER  :-<*TayIour,  Esq.  of  Klrkton  Hill. 

is  estate,  extending  to  about  1500  acres,  is  situated  in  the 

of  the  great  hoUow,  and  stretches  through  its  whole 

■•uigth.     Part  of  it  still  continues  marshy  and  unreclaimed ; 

«^t&t  much  of  it  has  of  late  been  laid  dry,  and  fully  improved 

l>y  Mr  Taylour  himself,  and  also  by  some  of  his  tenants  : 

being  a  deep  soil  naturally,  it  has  acquired  great  fertility 

m  culdvation. 

$•  B&ADiESTON.    This  belongs  also  to  Mr  Taylour  j-^is 

^tuated  to  the  westward  of  the  preceding  estateiand  stretches 

^long  the  whole  of  the  south* west  border  of  the  parish.     It 

^xx^oants  to  about  1 100  acres,  and  is  prettily  diversified  into 

kx^cdl  and  vale,  with  a  general  diy  soil,  except  in  some  of 

^e  deeper  of  the  hollows  where  there  still  remains  some 

''^^^rshy  land,  and  at  times  stagnant  water..    An  excellent 

<o^d  biseds  it  in  its  whole  length ;    from  whence  it  is  ex* 

^^^tnely  probable  that  this  part  of  the  property  will  soon  be 

i        l>rought  into  complete  cultivation. 

1  3.  B.VLH  A G f;ERTv  and  Forth.    These  two  conterminoys 
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properties  belong  lo  Mr  Scott  of  Brotheiion.  They  ue 
tuaied  on  the  south  and  south-east  border  of  the  parish ;  the 
Inst  conjoined  with  the  Brotherton  estate  in  the  pamh  of 
Benholme.  They  amount  to  about  600  acres,  of  which  t 
great  proportion  is  wild  miitrish  soil,  not  very  susceptible  o( 
melioration,  particularly  in  the  present  circumstances  of  bad 
access  in  every  dircOion. 

4.  1\  H1TEFIELD5,  UppER  and  Nether.  Thesc  liiid* 
contain  about  460  acres,  hanging  wlih  a  cold  and  sleep  eit- 
posure  towards  the  north-east,  opposite  to  Arbuthnoti.  The 
soil  is  in  general  deep  and  prodoftive  where  cultivated ;  but 
much  of  it  U  still  wild,  muirish,  and  unreclaimed,  but  appa- 
rently snsccptible  of  melioration,  when  the  access  shall  b^ 
come  more  easy.  They  belong  to  the  Viscount  of  Arbuth- 
nott,  and  are  the  most  easterly  lands  in  the  parish. 

5.  The  Davo  ;  situated  immediately  west  from  the  WUl 
fields,  and  with  the  same  cold  exposure  and  steep  decUnadM 
lo  tlie  north.  This  estate,  the  joint  property  of  the  Re*(i 
Jajnes  "Walker,  Dunnotiar,  and  James  Wood  Esq.  of  WooA 
burnden  (its  revived  name),  amounts  to  about  850  acresi  of 
which  the  soil  under  crop  is  suprlsingly  early  and  prodnc- 
live.  Almost  the  whole  of  this  estate  is  capable  of  culuvadoim 
though  at  present  nearly  half  of  it  is  muir. 

6.  Mill  OF  Gakvock.   This  property,  extending  to  about 
200  acres,  in  a  long  narrow  den  chiefly  in  pasture,  lies 
mediately  to  the  westward  of  the  Davo,  and  belongs  to 
Taylour. 

7.  Arthur- HO L'SE,  Thornvlee,  and  Water  Laisi 
These  difTerenl  propeities  lying  conterminous  to  each  other, 
and  uext  west  from  Mill  of  Garvock,  amount  lo  about  604 
a£res ;  they  belong  to  James  Badenacb  Cordon,  Esq.  They 
have  the  same  oonhern  exposuie  and  steep  declination 
ihc  land*  of  Davo,   and  like  these  are  highly  susceptible 
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{mprorement.    There  is  a  very  thriving  plantadon  of  from 
90  to  SO  acres  of  wood  on  this  estate. 

8*  Immediately  west  from  the  last  mentioned  lands,  a  large 

mring  of  the  Earl  of  Kintore's  extensive  estate  of  Halkerton 

is  ^cuated.     It  amounts  to  about  1750  acres,  and  is  spread 

ODt  partly  on  the  steep  rising  from  the  How,  and  partly  on 

the  large  plain  on  the  top  of  the  hills  of  Garvock.     G)llair- 

do,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  kirk,  is  the  principal  farm  on  this 

property.    The  whole  is  a  deep  strong  soil,  but  the  greater 

part  b  still  uncultivated ;  and  indeed  in  all  probability  must 

long  remain  so,  as  the  exposure  is  very  inclement  and  the 

access  difficult. 

9.  Still  farther  to  the  west  is  situated  a  portion  of  the  estate 
e(  Johnston  by  Lawrence-kirk.  It  amounts  to  about  460 
acres,  and  lies  partly  on  the  face  of  the  hill  fronting  the  How, 
and  partly  on  the  top  of  Garvock  hills.  It  is  in  general  very 
mnirish  and  of  little  value ;  but  being  partly  planted  with 
Wood,  it  has  a  good  effed  in  enlivening  the  general  prospeft 
ef  the  country.     It  belongs  to  Mr  Farquhar. 

10.  To  the  westward  still  of  Johnston,  and  in  the  most 
westerly  quarter  of  this  parish,  is  situated  a  small  portion  of 
the  estate  of  Newton,  belonging  to  the  Earl  of  Kintore.  It 
amounts  to  about  300  acres,  chiefly  brae  pasture,  with  a  cold 
iiorth*west  exposure. 

The  contents  of  the  different  estates  in  Garvock  pajish 
are  thus : 


£ng.  Acres. 

Garvock  proper 

.     1590 

Bradieston 

1160 

Balhaggerty  and  Foith 

640 

Whitefields 

470 

Davo,  now  Woodburnden 

900 

Mill  of  Garvock 

200 

R  2 

[ ?« 


9at 


jof«' 


ilntio" 


'Iftfs 


•«WI*«' 


56" 
60 


i:K5::r»-> 


v^:^^'r^ 


ko»««' ' 


-iM* 


.«»>»■ 


.M»l«*" 


wl  ' 


t,\i»'6' 


*'r:«.«-" 


ooi* 


■dw 


ol\36=- 
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TThe  estates  are  only  threOi  ritm 
1-     liALKERTON )  the  ancient  title  of  the  family  of  Falcon- 
er* I^Ords  of  Balkerton,  now  Earl?  of  Kiiitore*    This  pro* 
P^^  ccGui^ids  tipwards  of  three  fourths  of  the  parish,  and 
^    ^U  conterminous  in  the  helfl  of  it.     The  soil  in  the 
vhofl^  Is  txcellent,  and  has  been  lotig  famed  for  producing 
^  excellent  kind  of  large  oats,  fotmdf  ly  in  great  request  for 
•*^  in  the  Lothians ;  but  of  late  not  so  much  sought  after, 
*^^g  out  of  rogue  since  the  introdudion  of  Potato  oats, 
^Wch  In  their  turn,  may  also  fall  into  less  repute. 

2.  Johnston.    This  property,  amounting  to  about  a  ninth 

P^Tt  of  the  parish,  is  situated  in  the  south-west  corner  of  it, 

^'^  is  remarkable  for  containing  In  it  the  pleasant  and  thriv- 

g  village  of  Lawrence-kirk,  which  has  been  ereAed  in  the 

arse  of  the  last  thirty  years.    The  soil  in  this  estate  is  va- 

)0s  ;  part  of  it  being  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated,  and 

still  wild  enough,  btit  in  a  progressive  state  of  iifopf6ve- 

U    Here  are  some  very  thriving  plantations.     The  estate 

veiongs  to  James  Farquhar,  Esq.  M.  P.  for  the  boroeghs  of 

Aberdeen,  Bervie,  &c  ,  who  resides  occasionally. 

5.  Redmtrb.  This  is  a  small  property  iti  the  Mbit  east- 
^erly  conier  of  the  parish^  lately  purchased  by— •-- AUardke, 
Esq*  The  soil  is  deep  and  fertile,  and  is  nearly  all  m  ciilt>- 
Tation.  There  are  besides  these  estates^  a  few  aci'es  at  Mill 
of  Codveth,  in  this  parish,  belonging  to  the  conterminous 
tstate  of  Pittarrorw,  in  the  parish  of  FourdouEr  This  small 
pendicle  is  included  in  the  estimated  measurement  of  Hal- 

kertoQi  as  under : 

ESTATES. 

Eng.  Acres. 
Halkerton  contains  about  -  4340 

Johnston  -  -  850 

Redmyre  -  -  190 

Being  one  acre  less  than  stated  in  Garden's  7       js<)3o 
map  of  the  parish        -        -        -         5 
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Other  statistical  fafls. 


Popdladon 

-1215 

Valued  rent  Scots 

^4294  19    t 

Real  rent  Sterling 

£  3150  12  10 

Acres  in  cultivation 

4670 

484 

in  plantation 

175 

■          waste 

S2 

5381 


Cattle  of  all  descriptions 

976 

Taxed  horses 

129 

Sheep 

-       60 

Swine 

-       20 

Mr  Farquhar  of  Johnston,  M.  P.  is  the  only  proprietor, 
who  resides  occasionally  in  the  parish.  There  is  not  indeed 
another  gentleman's  noansion  now  in  it. 

M ARYKIREl.]  This  parish  is  situated  immediately  to  th^ 
westward  of  St.  Cyrus.     It  has  the  North-esk  as  its  south- 
ern boundary  between  it  and  the  county  of  Angus.     It  has 
.the  parish  of  Fettercairn  on  the  north-»west :  of  Fordoun  on* 
the  north,   and  of  Lawrencekirk  with  a  comer  of  Ganrock 
on  the  north-east.      From  east  to  west,  it  is  five  miles  and 
three  quarters  long  \  its  greatest  breadth  from  north  to  south 
is  five  miles  and  a  quarter.     It  altogether  Comprehends  by 
Garden's  map,    10,409   acres.      It  is  in  general  very  flat; 
The  soil  is  various,  chiefly  light,  with  a  great  proportion  of 
muir.    The  greater  part  of  this  however,  has  been  covered 
with  plantations ;  there  being  more  wood  in  this  parish  than 
in  any  other  parish  in  the  How.    There  has  also  been  much 
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ipiovement  In  its  agriculture,  and  there  is  still  much  going 

Tlie  different  estates  are^ 
L  &RKTON-HILL :  John  Taylour,  Esq.  This  property) 
tending  over  about  1400  acres>  is  situated  on  the  southern 
boundary  of  the  parish,  approaching  towards  the  river,  and 
includes  in  it  the  greater  part  of  the  village  of  Mary-kirk. 
IThe  soil  b  in  general  good,  and  has  of  late  undergone  much 
improvement  by  the  proprietor,  who  has  ako  embellished  it 
gready  by  his  park  and  planudons. 

S.  Balmalidies.  This  is  a  small  property  belonging  to 
the  earl  of  Sontore,  Ijing  adjacent  to  his  lands  of  Canterland, 
and  between  that  property^and  Mr  Taylour's  lands  of  Kirk- 
tonhill.  It  is  nearly  all  in  cultivation,  but  susceptible  of  im- 
provement. 

S.  Hatton  :  The  honourable  Hugh  Arbuthnott.  This 
property  comprehends  upwards  of  600  acres,  and  stretches 
from  the  village  of  Mary-kirk  (part  of  which  is  included  in  it) 
for  more  than  a  mile  to  the  north  and  west.  Part  of  the 
land  is  very  fertile  and  In  good  cultivation ;  part  is  still  wild 
tnd  unimproved ;  and  part  has  long  been  under  plantation. 

4.  Balmaqueen.  This  property,  ori^ally  improved  by 
Ac  hte  Mr  Graham  of  Morphie,  (see  improvements)^  is  now 
n  excellent  order  under  the  hands  of  the  present  proprietor^ 
"AoBias  Gillies,  Esq.  M.  D.*  It  is  a  pleasant  estate,  situa- 
ted to  the  westward  of  Hatton  and  along  the  north  banks 
of  die  North  £sk,  and  east  banks  of  the  Luther.  It  origi- 
nally amounted  to  above  700  acres  \  but  part  of  its  outskirts 
fca*  lately  been  sold  to  Sir  Alexr.  Ramsay.  What  remains, 
coniprehending  550  acres,  is  all  in  Dr.  Gillies'  own  hands, 
vho  has  embellished  it  greatly  by  plantations,  to  the  extent 
of  120  acres. 

5.  Ikglis-maldie.  This  is  the  most  westerly  property 
is  the  parish,  and  one  of  the  most  valuable  and  extensive. 

'  Siflce  dead. 
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Tt  has  long  been  famed  for  ita  Jorge  plantations,  (uretcbtog 
over  many  hundrcJ  acics)  of  excelietit  forest  timber,  bocli 
cTOTgrwa  and  dcdduoDs,  and  for  »ize  aod  quality  iofetbr 
perlupe  to  nunc  iti  the  coonty.  The  toil  ia  ratioDs  ;  sotnc 
of  ihc  old  parks  around  tho  mansioo  are  remarkabiy  fertile 
lo  othsr  puna  there  arc  thiu  and  muirish  lands  j  but  the 
thlcli  shade  of  planting  interapcrsed  thtough  the  whole,  gives 
it  all  a  Villa  and  wealihy  appearance.  It  belongs  to  the 
earl  of  Kintore  as  Lord  Falconer  of  Haltcenon. 

C-  Thokntpn.  This  ia  the  most  noitlierly  estate  in  the 
parish.  It  extends  over  nearly  1000  acres,  of  which,  th« 
greater  pan  ie  in  cultivation,  but  suGceptible  of  much  im- 
provament :  there  are  aUo  some  plantations.  It  beloogi  to 
Mr  Ciombie  of  Phesdo ;  in  whose  hands  wc  may  look  with 
confidence  that  ii  will  undergo  melioration. 

7.  To  the  westward  and  southward  of  thi«  lait  mentioa- 
«d  property,  Sir  Alexr.  Ramsay  haa  the  exteoaive  posse^ibai 
of  Kcw- thermion,  Easter  and  Weater  Pitgarvies,  CauidhaoM, 
and  Drumlygair, — comprehending  in  all  porhapi  upvnrili  of 
1720  acrcf.  Including  part  of  the  lately  purchased  loDtb  of 
Balmaquccn.     lo  thit  cxtenaive  range  there  muat  be  a  varie- 
ty of  toil :  Of  course  we  find  in  it  socnc  lands  deep  in  MiL 
and  very  fcitile ;  but  there  is  also  much  thin  soil  and  mnjritlki 
land,     tireat  improvements  were  made  upon  ihem  by  tht 
late  Sir  Alexr.  Ramsay,   (icf  improvimcnti ),    und  they 
&tiU  in  good  hands.      Much  improvement,  through  pUi 
lions  "m  particular,  has  been  effeiied. 
■  •    8.  Newtom  A»n>  Babns.     This  extensive  estate 
Hte  the  eail  of  Kintore.      It  lies  adjacent  to  the  parish 
Lawrcnce-kifk,  and  at  z  small  distance  west  from  that  n 
bgc.     It  is  mostly  arable,  but  much  of  the  soil  ts  mulris 
and  pan  of  it  but  lately  reclaimed.     There  iuc  on  it  tomec 
icnGiTc  and  ihtiving  plantaiioDS.     It  enjoys  great  advi 
from  btingimererefted  by  two  branches   of  public  rw 


Thbi  ii^  the  ImproviBg  dispositioQ  of  the  presetit  ^ge^  vUl^ 
m  an  prob^ilityy  soon  render  thi)  a  very  Vftludble  property. 
9-  In  the  most  easterly  comer  of  the  parish,  contiguous 
to  the  parish  of  Garvock,  there  is  a  property  called  Hospi- 
tal Shields^  or  The  Spital,  which  belongs  to  Sir  Alexr. 
Ramsay.  It  lies  high,  and  is  partly  in  cultivation,  and  part- 
ly not.  The  access  to  it  is  rather  bad ;  otherwise  from  the 
natare  of  the  soil,  which  is  far  from  being  weak,  it  would 
•oon  become  very  valuable. 

10.  In  a  comer  in  the  wtst  stdo  of  the  parish,  indented 
among  the  lands  of  Ingli-  -maldie.  Sir  John  Stuart  of  Fettei^* 
cairn  has  a  smaU  property,  part  of  the  lands  of  Goosesley. 
I  know  not  it^  pardcular  nature  or  quality.  It  appears  from 
Garden's  oiap  to  amount  to  204  acres.  This  is  the  only 
property  in  the  county  that  I  have  not  been  upon. 

The  amount  of  the  difiorent  esutes  in  this  parish  is  as 
under; 

Eng.  Acrcjs. 

Kirktonhill  *  -  J  396 

Hatton  •  •  620 

Balmaqueen  -  «-  550 

Inglis-maldie,  BalmaGdies  and  Newton  -  4446 

Thornton  -  .  980 

New  Thornton,  and  the  rest  of  Sir  1 

Alexr.  Ramsay's  property  conter- >    -  1750 

minoua        -        •        -        .        j 

Hospital  Shields  -  -     3jO 

Gooseley,  part  of  -  -    204 

Divided  commons  •>  113 


According  to  Garden's  map        -       10,409 

Other  statistical  fa£^8. 
Popubtion  ••  -  1530 
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Valued  rent  Scots                .                .  ^6065    ^      ^ 

Real  rent  Sterling                -                *  £  4099    'W        ♦ 

Acres  iii  culdvadon                -  4527 

in  plantations                «  1800 


improveable  -  1104 

unfit  for  tillage  -  2978 


10,409 


Cattle  of  every  description  -         1240 

Taxed  horses                «  -          161 

Sheep                -                -  *         200 

Swine                 -                 -  -       20 

Residing  Proprietors. — ^Mr  Taylour  at  Kirktonhil 
■  at  Balmaqueen  j  and  occasionally  the  Earl 
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Kintore,  at  Inglls-maldie ;  Mr  James  Kinloch  at  the 
or  Wester  Balmanno  5  a  Feuar  on  the  estate  of  Hatco 
This  gentleman's  property  though  but  small,  is  kept  in-     * 
remarkably  neat  and  clean  style. 

FETTTERCAIRN  ]  This  parish  lies  to  the  west  aX=mi 
north-west  of  Marykirk,  and  is  in  this  quarter,  the  mc^^ 
westerly  parish  in  the  county.  From  south  to  north  it  ** 
eight  miles  in  length,  and  at  its  greatest  breadth  four  niiB-^* 
and  a  half  from  east  to  west.  It  extends  over  14,359  acr^^*» 
of  which  nearly  the  half  is  among  the  Grampians.  Ab^:^"^^ 
three  fourths  of  the  other  half  are  in  cultivation,  or  in  vicy<^^^^ 
of  which  there  is  here  a  very  considerable  extent. 
The  estates  are, 

1.  Dallidies. — ^Turnbul  Esq.    This  property,  extendi  ** 
to  about  500  acres,  is  situated  in  the  most  southerly  cor^'^*'^ 
of  the  parish,  upon  the  banks  of  the  North  Esk.     The  ^^^ 
is  in  general  >^ak  and  shallow,  but  very  susceptible  of  '"** ' 
rivation. 
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2.  A&NHALL.— Brodie  Esq.  of  The  Bum.  This  lies  im- 
HMcfiately  north  from  the  preceding,  and  is  also  bounded  by 
die  Esk  on  the  west,  but  stretches  more  into  the  interior, 
snd  is  indeed  a  much  more  extensive  property,  being  nearly 
ttK  times  its  size.  l*he  soil  is  also  weak  and  feeble,  with  a 
considerable  proportion  of  moss.  The  improvements  fipon 
^lus  estate  have  been  great ;  of  these  the  particulars  kindly 
ccHninunicated  by  Mr  Sanderson  at  The  Burn,  are  as  follow. 

'^^fport  ef  improvements  made  by  Alexr.  Brodie^  Esq  ,  upon  the 
estate  efArnhalland  The  Burny  21.  AugU  1807. 

Mr  Brodie  began  to  plant  and  improve  the  estate  of  Am- 
*^^,   in  Spring  1797, — the  extent  of  land  improved  since 
^^t  time,b  about  250  acres,made  out  of  moss  and  muir ;  and 
^5*  acres  of  out  field  land,  in  all  404  acres, — 330  acres  of 
^"''hich,  has  been  limed  to  the  extent  of  35  bolls  per  acre, 
•^^«>ic  part  of  the  improved  moss  was  limed  at  the  rate  of  50 
•^^Us  per  acre,  but  it  seemed  to  be  of  little  or  no  use  to  the 
S^ouud.     The  lime  crusted  and  never  incorporated  with  the 
»s  earth. 
'Xlie  means  employed  in  improving  the  muir  land,  were, 
it  was  ploughed  with  six  large  oxen  in  one  plough,  and 
horses  in  another,  attended  by  eight  men,  cutting  roots 
clearing  stones,  &c.  The  large  Drag  Harrow  was  found 
^*     C^cat  use,  in  tearing  up  roots  and  stones ;  it  required  the 
*^^^)e  strength  as  a  Plough,  and  attended  by  four  men  the 
^"^t  harrowing. — ^The  second  third  and   fourth  time  of 
*^^^5oghing,  the  same  means  were  employed,  but  done  with 
^^"^"^  strength  ;  a  succession  of  stones  was  to  remove  after 


ploughing ;  what  was  unfit  for  the  building  of  dykes 
«ie  driven  to  some  distance,  at  a  great  expence.  Upon 
average,  the  expence  of  improving  and  preparing  the 
Qir  land  for  a  crop,  with  lime  or  compost,   amounted  to 
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;^  12  10b.  peracr«.  Tha  means  flmployed  io 
moss  groundf  weio,  j  it.  it  wu  driiii>cd,  tid.  ['ta  potta  1 
(Ukd  \ipimd  the  siirCacr  a[l  pared  and  Icvolted  with  tltr  •padcu 
vhich  pieparQii  it  foi  bvrniiig.  '1  hv  cxpence  iq  piapMioy 
the  mo^s  gtound  fer  a  crop,  («xclasive  of  lime),  cost  abovB- 
j^6   IQ&  per  acr*. 

Mr  Brodiphu  r^ktiiMd  and  ftJled  up  sbcoi  77  acre 
old  wood  Uai,  and  plaored  H^i  kkh  of  otcii  UruL 
ditiercot  kinds  of  wood  planted  are,  viz.  Scots  Fir,  LiKiiti 
Oak,  A»h,  Beech.  Ll«ch,  Alder;,  Mouuua  A»h,  WiUow^ 
aud  Spruce  Titi  lh«  gieatest  p»it  of  which  aie  very  ibfiM 
ing. 

There  have  been  about  500  roods  of  stone  dykes  bnilt  hf 
Mr  Brodie,  fiom  £  I  iOs.  to  ^  5  /s.  per  looJ,  accordliid 
10  the  distante  of  carriage ;  the  free-stone  quacry  bdog  nj 
the  banks  of  the  North  Esk  rivef,  which  boonds  the 
hall  estate  npon  the  sonth-wett  side. 

All  the  tenants  upon  the  vrsxci  »ide  are  now  employed  I 
building  duSftlon  dykes  of  free  stone,  aad  arc  to  be  paid  ft 
the  TiJac  of  those  dykes  at  the  end  of  their  lease.  The  In 
ces  bounding  iheir  pog&essioDs  aie  paid  for  by  the  pibgriH 
tor  M  soon  as  finished. 

Since  Mr  Broi^e  pofchated  the  esnt^,  he  has  made  al 
five  miles  of  roads,  one  of  which  is  now  the  principal 
tending  from  the  Nijrthwnter  bridge  towards  Gien  £ilc. 

3.  Immediately  noith  from  Artihall,  the  es^ate  of  ll 
Burn  h  situated.  See  chap.  Xlll.  for  a  partkidar  account  1 
this  estate  and  of  the  improvements  roade  on  it  by  the  H 
lord  Adam  Gordon,  to  which  I  have  only  to  add  ia  tl 
pbce,  the  foHowing  commnnications  from  Mr 
reapeAing  the  present  proprietor  of  the  opcratioos 
tughly  embellished  property. 

ESTATE  OF  THE  BURM. 
Mi  BroJic  bi^an  his  improvemenis  in  1802-,  since  ddj 
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time  he  has  broaght  into  cultivation  47  acres  three  roods  and 
one  fail  from  muir  in  its  natural  state ;  linaed  to  the  extent 
of  SO  \xAi$  per  acre, — ^wlth  compost  40  cart  loads  per  acre; 
tocal  expence  per  acre  £  IS  lOs. ;  improt'ed  also  129  acre» 
2  T09i$  of  out  field  land,  which  had  been  recently  under 
teaati  limed  to  the  extent  of  dO  boUs  per  acre,  and  the 
greatest  part  of  it  got  of  compost  40  cart  load  per  acre; 
total  expence  per  acre,  £  1 0. 

In  improving  the  above  lands,  the  same  means  were  em- 
ployed «8  npoB  Arnhall.  For  the  first  part  of  the  workj^ 
^be  Q3cen  were  found  most  useful^  both  in  the  plough  and 
I^vag  Harrow,  and  also  in  the  leveUing  machine  which  was 
^^sed  in  filling  up  clay,  or  gravel  pitts,  and  places  where 
^''^■ij  bad  been  quarried  for  building  the  farm  offices,  &c. 

Tke  krgeot  of  the  stones  which  have  been  removed  olT 
^  iii^)roYed  land,  have  been  applied  for  inclosing  the  home 
^tHaad  plantations;  and  about  Q09  roods  of  stone  dykes 
"^Q  been  rurw  built  by  Mr  Brodie  $  the  expence  of  which 
''^boot^l   10s.  perrood^ 

^•.  Balfour.    Tlus  estate  belongs  to  Sir  Alexr.  Ramsay, 

^^   lies  immecHately  north  of  the  Bum,  upon  the  south  front 

^  ^1k  Grampian  hilts.      It  is  con^erably  more  extensivey* 

*^   of  a  much  deeper  ind  naturally  more  fertile  soil  than 

^^  Bum,  though  this  last  is  situated  much  lower  down. 

'^^^  this,  though  a  remarkable,  is  not  a  singular  circumstance. 

'^^    there  are  many  examples  in  other  countries  as  well  a* 

^^    Mearns,  in  which  the  soil  is  deeper  on  the  hill  sides  thaa 

'^he  valleys  below.    Some  old  timber  about  the  pld  man- 

and  some  plantations  more  recently  made,  add  to  the 

beauties  of  this  valuable  and  highly  improveable  pro- 

ty. 

^.  Balnakettle.    Next  to  Balfour  upon  the  east  lie  the 
^'^ds  of  Balnakettle,  belonging  to  the  Viscount  Arbuthnott. 
litae  are  stretched  out  upon  the  face  of  the  Grampians. 
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Tbey  comprehend  about  800  acres  ;  of  which,  from  200  to 
SOO  upon  the  lower  end  are  a  soil  of  coasidenble  natural 
femliiy,  very  kindly  to  work,  and  very  prodoAire.  Th« 
remaiader  stretching  upwards  to  rhe  top  of  the  hilla, 
heath  or  moss  of  no  great  valne.  There  is  »om«  om 
wood  on  this  property!  and  likewise  some  plantation  %  a  gO( 
road  lately  made  towards  it,  and  conneOing  it  with  the  pob* 
lie  to.-id  at  Feticrcairn,  will  contribute  much  towards  its  nU 
lie  cidtivation, 
Fasque.  This  estate,  the  most  extensive  and  the  a 
iblein  the  parish,  is  situated  immediately  east  of  Bain 
!ltle,  and  is  the  most  easterly  profetiy  in  (he  parish* 
stretching  upwards  to  the  Grampians.  It  is  highly  c 
mented  with  plantations,  and  has  been  the  scene  of  n 
agricultural  improvement.  But  this  will  be  more  particD* 
larly  speciheJ  in  the  chapter  of  improvements,  it  is  there- 
fore unnecessary  to  sny  any  thing  more  on  the  subjcA  ia 
this  place.  I  shall  only  state  that  it  belongs  to  Sir  Alar. 
Ramsay  Bart,  of  Balmain, — is  his  usual  place  of  residency 
and  extends  over  from  3000  to  400(t  acres. 

7.  Southwards  from  Fasque,  and  conterminous  with  it, 
the  lands  of  Fettercairn  are  situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
village  of  that  name,  which  is  creifted  on  ihem.  This  cstats 
b  not  very  extensive,  but  is  remarkably  fertile  and  highly 
improved  land.  It  belongs  n>  Sir  John  Stuatt  Ban.,  whose 
principal  property  lies  contiguous  to  this  m  the  idjoiiuag 
parish  of  Fordoun. 

R.  iUt-MAiN ; — the  most  andcat  patrimony  of  the  family 
of  Ramtay,  and  sdll  the  title,  lies  next  to  the  lands  of  F«- 
tercairo  opon  the  south.  It  extends  over  about  1S0O  acre*, 
in  the  low  and  flat  country  in  the  hean  of  the  How.  The 
soil  is  various ;  partly  deep  and  fertile,  panly  this  and  jiogly, 
and  partly  siUl  uncultivated. 
9.  Balbecso.  This  property  is  situated  from  half  a  mUe  to 
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and  a  half  to  the  westward  of  Fettercaim,  and  to  the 
easr%rard  of  the  lands  of  The  Bum.  It  comprehends  about 
lOOO  acres,  of  which  one  great  portion  is  lemarkably  deep 
and  fertile  land)  whilst  another  portion  is  a  swampy  morass, 
s«  yet  of  very  little  value.  There  are  some  excellent  old 
dinberi  and  some  thriving  plautadons  about  the  mansion. 
This  property  belongs  to  the  Honourable  Walter  Ogilvie  of 
Oora. 

ID.  Southward  from  the  moss  of  Balbegno  are  situated 
two  small  propeities,  called  The  Mickle.  and  The  Little 
SmATH.  The  sea]  in  both  is  deep  aed  damp,  but  very  pro- 
dnCtive  in  dry  seasons.  They  labour  under  the  great  dls- 
advantage  of  bad  access,  which  greatly  retards  their  improve- 
■wut.  The  Uttle  Strath  is  an  appendage  of  the  lands  of 
Kalnaketile  and  belongs  to  the  Viscount  of  Arbuthoott. 
The  Mickle  Scrath  belongs  to  Balbegno. 

11.  Drumhenrv     This  property,  partly  cultivated  and 
partly  wild,  lies  near  the  south  end  of  the  parish,  in  a  nar-  i 
row  snipe  between  the  lands  of  Amhall  and  Dallldies  on  1 
°^  side,  and  Ingllsmaldie  on  the  other.    It  belongs  to  the 
Earl  of  Kintore. 

12.  The  remainder  of  the  lands  of  Gooseslv,  belonging 
toSr  John  Stuart.  I  am  told  that  the  soil  of  this  whole 
Ptepcrty  is  rather  wild  and  muirish }  but  from  what  is  al- 
**aJy  in  cultivation  there  is  evidence  that  it  is  very  susceptible 
w  improve  menf. 

SuaiQary  of  the  contents  of  this  parish. 


Eng.  Acre 

Dallidies 

515 

ArnhaU 

-        286* 

"Hie  Born 

ISfiZ 

Balfour,  Fasque,  and  Balnuiii 

66  lU 

Bilnaketlle 

802 

*4* 
30 


- 

454 

- 

1094 

M                           " 

200 

m 

270 

m 

12S 

• 

UO 

14,359 

.  >i-cr  statistical  fafts. 

• 

1794 

V  > 

I  6999     i 

2 

'» 

£  5454.     2 

i 

, .    V  • '.» Jcs  a  small  part  of  the 

parish  of  Edzel-* 

, .  ;i  cultivation 

4181 

.\  wood                 * 

1550 

•,  hnproveable 

1394 

^  unfit  for  tillage 

7234 

lt,3.'59 


Cuttle  of  all  descriptions 

1259 

Taxed  horses 

193 

Sheep 

-    1200 

Swine 

40 

RrsiniNG  Proprietors. — Alexr.  Brodie,  Esq.  at 
luirn-,  Sir  Alexr.  Ramsay  at  Fasquc;  Sir  John  Stuar*^ 
tVttcrcairn  House;  and  occasionally  the  Honourable  WaJ 
( )j^rilvie  at  Balbcgno. 


FORDOUN.]  This  is  the  most  extensive  parish  in 
How,  and  comprehends  also  the  greatest  quantit}'  of  ar 
lind.     It  i.>  ton  miles  long  from  south  to  nonh,  and  wJ^ 
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htf^^t  viae  om«6  ^  \ tl>ree .  quarters  ftoqi,ea8t ,  tp  yr^^t. 
jDoabe-soMth  it  isit^QRod^by  the  p^risb^  of  M^i^jij^i^  aoi 
IiaMrreace^irjc     .Oxit j^  fvqst  by  tCeturcairn.^  Sti;achan ; 
iuui  on.  the  «a«t  i:^y.  Gleobarvie .aod  Arbuthnott.   .  It;  exteii48  ' 
,0ver  ^7i74*7  .acres ;  .of,i^Iuch,.aboiit  one  |ij^rd  partis  in  cul- 
tiyatiom ;  besicWs^a  con&i4$i;able  extent  in  wopd : , about  one 
i:)yrteent^  part  more, is  capable  qF  wprovement.    T^e  re- 
mainder is  bUl  and  mountain  .among  the  G|:ampians.    The 
arable  land  of  this  pan^h  is  spread. oQt  .eijther  in  the^reat 
j»iain  called  the  :Ho,Wj  or^tjretch^S; upwarxJs.  upon  the  sides 
of  the  Graqipiana  fronting.  T^e.souith*     ,The  soil  is  almost 
^aiveraally  friendly  to  vagaatio.n>  being  sharp  loam  or  gra^- 
•V^  $^y .wrought  andrefsily  .kept  in  order. 
The  dii&rent,  estates  axe : 
1.  Fettergairn,  or  p^haps  more  properly^  ;The  M^d- 
i^ETON  estate^  belonging  to  Sir  John  Stuart  Bart,  of  Fetter- 
Odm.    This   property  an^ounting  to    about  4000  acres, 
**tretche&  acroes  the  whole- breadth  of  the  parish,  fo^  nearly 
^ix  miles. aloQg  the. westj&rn.  boundary,  conterminous  with 
"-^bte  pariuh  of  Fettercairn.    inhere  is  much  of  it  included  a- 
^noQg.the  Graqipian  hills ;  but  considerably  more  than  one 
wirdof^he  whole  19  fertile  j^nd,.  generayy  in  high  cultiva- 
A>|i,..in-the  plain  below.  .  Of  this. last  description,  Sir  John 
*'^*n\8elfhas'842  English  acr^s. under  his  own  immediate  and 
^^^^gedcmanagement.    Theiremainder  ialet  to  tenants  upon 
'••ase.     .The-  plantations  on  ^tbis  property  e;itend  over  up- 
'^ards^  of  150  acres,  .whijch  being  .well  cared  for,  are  very 
^ri?ing,  and  tend  much  to  ornament  the  country.     A  lime 
-^^arry  (Se^  MifuralsJiS:  sitfi^ted  on  this  estate,  at  the  ascent 
y^  the  Gf  ampians^  which  has  already  been  instrumental  in  its 
***provement,  and  gives  every  prospeft  of  future  meliora- 

S.  Eastward  from  the  upper  part  of  the  last  mentioned 

^•^te,aiid  quite  anjongthe  Grampians,  th^Earl  of  Kintore 
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has  a  property  called  The  Glens,  {part  of  the  aodentett: 
ofHaJkerton),  comprebrnding  upwards  of  2200  acres  j  pa 
ly  high  towering  hills  intermixed  with  deep  glecu,  w 
some  compamtively  Icrel  fields  fronting  the  south,  and  pa 
\y  the  side  of  the  hill  of  Strath  Fcnella  facing  the  rnwi 
The  quantity  of  arable  land  amounts  to  about  one  sixth  p; 
of  the  whole,  and  is  an  easily  laboured  and  kindly  soil,  I 
from  being  unproductive.  And  as  it  lies  quite  adjacent 
Sir  John  Stuart's  Lime-works,  at  Clalte ring-brigs,  it  bcDO* 
enjoys  a  f jcility  of  acquiring  the  means  of  improrcment, 
may  at  no  distant  period  have  the  happiest  efFefls. 

3.  In  the  low  part  of  the  country,  and  immediately  eaal 
from  the  estate  of  Middleton,  lie  the  lands  of  1>hesoo,  tin 
property  of  Alexr.  Crombie  Esq.  l"his  estate  extends  ore 
about  1000  acres  t  of  which  the  half  may  be  stated  aaii 
cultivation.  The  soil  is  various :  pan  of  it  in  the  vicinity  4 
the  mansion,  is  chiefly  deep  and  fertile,  with  some  bid] 
drained  morass  remarkably  produf>ivc.  Pait  of  it,  extend 
ing  upwards  to  the  hUl  of  Strnth-fcaelia,  has  always  becnt 
kindly  working  fertile  loam ;  and  part  of  it  extending 
wards  to  the  heart  of  the  How,  partakes  of  the  nature 
that  poor  water-left  gravel  already  taken  notice  of  io  1 
seftion  of  soil,  and  is  thus  adapted  for  plantation  mote 
any  thing  else.  Mr  Crombie  is  accordingly  applybg  a  coi^ 
sidemble  poiriun  of  it  to  this  purpose,  in  the  same  judidom 
mniiner  that  marks  alt  his  operations  over  a  pretty  exteoMte 
iraA  of  his  property  to  this  parish,  whidi  he  retains  in  hit 
ovn  hands. 

4.  FoROOt'w;  the  property  of  the  Viscount  Aibatbootl. 
This  mate  is  the  most  valuable  in  the  parish,  and  excepting 
one  estate  only,  is  the  most  extensive.  !t  amounts  to  op. 
wards  of  4000  act es,  of  which  about  ihicc  eights  consul  of 
thegrtaier  pan  of  the  hiUofSirath-fenella.  Theothcf  Gv^, 
f^hts  are  arable  land  lying  with  ao  easy  slope  lovaida  ib^i 
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tut  end  and  the  south  side  of  that  hill.    The  soil  is  a  red- 

dih  gravelly  loam  easily  wrought,  early  and  productive ; 

aad  has  long  been  esteemed  among  the  best  cultivated  land 

10  the  How.    There  is  some  very  thriving  fir  plantations 

Upon  the  most  northerly  skirts  of  Strath-fenella  hill,  on  this 

property,  which  having  been  planted,  as  I  understand,  about 

the  year  1730 ;  has  long  been  in  a  mature  state,  and  is  found 

^o  be  excellent  timber.   The  Kirk  and  Kirktown  of  Fordoun 

^1^  situated  upon  the  eastern  verge  of  thijs  estate,  io  one  of 

^l^emost  pleasant  spots  in  the  county. 

5.  North  from  the  estate  of  Fordoun,  and  behind  the  hiU 
Strath-fenella,  lies  the  estate  of  Drumtochty,  the  pro- 
of George  Harley  Drummond  Esq.,  who  lately  pur- 
it  from  Mrs.  M'Kenzie,    by  whom  it  was  called 
'^^ood stock.     But  the  original  name  as  now  revived,  was 
Inimtochty.  This  property  extends  over  about  1875  acres, 
if  which  two  thirds  are  hill  pasture,  employed  at  present  as 
^  sheep  walk,   while  the  conterminous  third  part  is  either 
^^rable,  or  in  natural  or  planted  wood.     Mr  Drummond  is 
^Baking  great  improvements  on  this  delightfully  sequestered 
ylace,  both  with  respe£b  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  and 
^e  rearing  of  ornamental  plantations.    The  whole  property 
Is  in  his  own  hands.     He  has  about  380  acres  under  tillage, 
and  this  he  is  laying  out  in  handsome  enclosures,  and  divided 
according  to  the  Berwickshire  system,  by  ditch  and  hedge, 
which  has  every  appearance  of  succeeding,  and  will  of  course 
beautify  the  country.    He  planted  last  year,  about  1 25  acres 
with  all  manner  of  hard  wood.    Mrs.  M'Kenzie  had  plant- 
ed about  40  acres  with  larch  and  other  firs  j  and  there  are 
about  85  acres  of  natural  woods  of  various  kindsjon  the  deep 
slofMUg  banks  near  the  scite  of  the  old  mansion.  Thus  there 
are  in  all  about  250  acres  of  this  so  ornamental  and  useful  a 
produAion.    There  is  a  lime  quarry  on  this  property,  fSee 

Minerals  J   just  upon  the  march  with  the  adjacent  estate  pf 
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Glenfarquhat,  which  being;  ttmugHt  wltfr  ctWsiHifftBfKrtW 
iwprise,  will  greatty  pfymom  the  impfavemmi  of  the  naBW 
lands,  wliich  are  in  gonenil  of  a  lilrtdl}'  *oYtdng  srftl,  rittitlaV 
to  the  rest  of  the  parish. 

6.  Gr.r;NrxRQVH«!<.  TKi*#*Wt*bfl(*(ig«f«t«eEarfoi 
Kjatore,  and  lies  imiaedifirrfj'  castwiris  6f  theUst 
ed,  but  sTretchi**  ffiucH  firtVr  i<J  rHc-  norifi  Srodng  |B< 
Gramfnati*.  THis  i<  die  mastr  pxttfOslVe  prop#rrJ  urtbt 
parish,  amouniiilg  to  rVe3i  b'OOO  dcres.  About  oil^ 
pait  of  this  lying  in  the  fwilt  of  the  Hills,  ifl  3  rtioiItraWlj 
warm  and  sheltered  situation,  is  arable  land  of  consldtrtfth 
ftfttility,  and  generally  iri  good  ciiltivalinil ;  rher<fifi9"u 
*ild  moomain  pasture.  A  few  stragglmg*  trees  iBtlftHrtf 
of  the  cultivated  pirt  mark  the  Scile  of  the  arcienf  ttsitaOO 
of  the  Faltoticis,  Bardnetsbf  Glerifircjuhlr.  T!iertl«lS(H 
no  mansion. 

7.  Pan  of  DcLLAfrXiRii  estate,  aniounliiig  td  aboot*^ 
acres,  almost  all  rooaiitalns,  is  situated  (o  the  fiorthward  4 
Clenrarqiihar.     It  bcLi^gsio  Mr  Drtimitond. 

8.  MONBODDO.  This  estate,  comprehending  about  105 
acres,  lies  iniDicdlaicIy  to  the  eitst  of  (be  Village  of  Fordool 
having  the  lands  of  Kittarrow  on  the  south,  Castletoo  oo  ill 
east,  and  Glenfaiqiihar  on  the  north.  It  seems  to  hare  or 
giuatlj  consisted  of  motass  and  swampy  ground,  inierspM 
ed  throughout  ^if'uh  knolls  and  plains  of  a  thin  giaTflly  tti 
coTereJ  with  puny  heath  ;  the  proportion  tif  native  loatti,  I 
for  the  produdSion  of  com,  bang  very  inconsiderable.  Hai 
Ing  of  bte  undergone  much  improvement  it  contains  no'u/ 
great  proportion  of  very  fertile  and  well  cultivated  toul 
yielding  rich  and  abundant  crops.  The  whole  is  rat^osi 
and  subdivided  Into  convenient  fields  wiih  fences,  cithet 
ditch  and  thorn  hedges,  or  o(  tnrf  and  whin  dykes. ,  "fl 
plantations  on  it,  which  extend  over  i:bLJUt  125  acres,  in 
thriving  J  and  being  dlRpoicd  in  a  T.inety  «F  tftipM 


cTtHnpSj  hfi:^  a  very-  happy  effect,  both  aa  a.  shelter  and  a&  aa 
otement  t?o  thecounrry'. 

The  late  Ibrd'  MonbocfdO'whom  I  shall  have' occasion  af- 
terwards ro  notice?  in  chapter  13.,  was  the  first  to  iroprova- 
<fe  estatt?.     Ke*begau-  hifr  operations  on  it  about?  tJie  year 
nn);  by  enclosing,  draining,  d^pttlhge,  and' ar  liberal' ap« 
pfcation  of  Rme  and  other  aianurej  and  by  t?he  introdnffioa 
^^  turnip  and  artificial  grasses.    Some  fieldis  t^at  ^ereim- 
Pfovxd  by  him  about  that  tkne,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  man- 
^fctt,  and  had  been  laid  down'  in  grass,  are  still  among  the 
**«    pasture  gronnds  in  the-  Meams.     His  I^ordship  was 

Passionately  fond  of  agriculture,  andcnteted  warmly  iato  its 

• 

**tef»"etts :  Akhottgh  ranldng  high  in  the  walks  of  literature 
and  juridical  science,  nothing  to  him  was  a  greater  treat  than 
^■^  pfcrin  obsenradons  of  the  diligent  and  judicious  husband- 
**^*.  And  no  M'here  could  a  fr^rmer  of  this  description  find 
""^*^  self  moT(B  at  home  than  at  Rlonboddo  House.     Different 
^^^^►cadons   however  interfered  to  prevent  lord  JTonboddo 
pving  much  of  his  attention  to  the  cultivation  of  the 
.  It  was  of  course  but  an  inconsiderable  proportion  of  his 
that  he  could  take  under  his  own  immediate  manage- 
it.      About  two  thirds  of  the  property  were  therefore 
out  to  tenants  on  Improving  leases  :  In  these  the  condi- 
118  were  so  inducive  to  improvement  as  to  occasion  the 
^^'^  *iole  grounds  in  the  tenants'  occu paction  to  have  been  cul- 
^^^  ated  in  the  most  correft  stile ;    so  as  to  have  brought 
^cm  not  merely  into  a  prod  unlive  condition,  but  into  a  state 
^^^  increasing  fertility.  Of  that  portion  of  the  property  which 
*^^  lordship  retained  in  his  own  hands,  part,  after  being  im- 
proved, has  since  been  let  to  tenants  upon  lease ;  but  there 
*till  remain,  exclusive  of  plantations,  about  125  acres  as  the 
Home  farm  in  the  occupation  of  the  family,  under  the  di- 
reftion  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Williamson  Burnet,     Here  the 
cultivation  is  exceeded  by  none  in  the  county,  whether  with 
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respcfl  to  energetic  excnjoo  in  leclaiming  waste  land  o£^ 
every  desciiption,  or  wiih  respeft  lo  the  judicious  nn 
combined  with  the  stri^est  atiention  to  expence,  by  whicK 
the  plans  arc  liccomplished-  !□  these  respc^s  Mrs  Buniet  ' 
Is  most  exemplary-  For  whilst  the  improv^euts  which  shs  l 
has  effected  upon  the  subjefls  under  her  immediate  m 
gemeot,  would  do  boDour,  as  a  proptietor,  to  a  Barclay  or. 
a  Ramsay,  the  means  employed  have  been  dealt  out  with, 
such  caution,  care,  and  economy,  as  the  most  frtigal  teiunt', 
would  not  be  ashamed  to  awn,  nor  would  scruple  to  imitue* 
On  the  whole,  the  estate  of  Monboddo,  thus  convened  ftoia, 
ao  otiginal  state  of  sterility'  into  a  high  degree  of  cnltivatioii^! 
is  a  stiiking  example  of  what  genius  combined  with  iiidiutry^ 
is  capable  of  surmounting. 

9.  Castleton  ;  Forbes  Esq.  This  property  Iie«  ion 
diately  east  from  Mcnboddo,  and  comprehends  nearly  600^ 
acres ;  all  of  which  is  cither  arable  or  in  plantation.  Thiilj 
last,  amounting  lo  perhaps  'JO  or  SO  acres,  being  laid  oat  ia 
broad  hedge  rows  and  clumps,  and  being  also  very  thririog 
giA'cs  the  whole  csute  a  chearful  appearance,  and  is  reall]^ 
a  great  ornament  to  this  part  of  the  country.  It  is  all  let  n 
tenants  upon  lease. 

10.  Immediately  cast  fiom  CasilelOD,  the  eastern  Barony 
of  MoNDYXEs  is  situated,  being  the  most  easterly  estate  ii 
the  pariah.  It  amounts  to  upwards  of  8^0  acres,  nearly  •&. 
in  cnltivatioD,  or  under  planting.  Of  this  last,  40  or  5 
icres  on  the  north  side  of  a  hilt  opposite  to  the  House  < 
Glenbcrvie,  were  planted  with  Scots  lirs  seventy  or  dgbtf 
years  ago,  which  have  long  since  come  to  maturity,  and  a 
now  rither  decaying  or  cutting  down.  This  estate  bdoogi 
10  James  Miichel  NicoUon  Esq.  of  Glenbervic. 

1 1.  To  the  westward  and  north-westward  of  the  e; 
Barony,  and  conterminous  to  it,  lies  the  Wester  Batoay  of 
^toKDv^ex.     It  is  not  to  well  improved,  nor  so  good  lunw 
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rally  as  the  taster  Barony.      Perhaps  about  the  half  of  it 
lybe  in  culdradon.    It  belongs  also  to  Mr  Mitchel  Nicol- 

of  Glenbervie,  and  amounts  to  about  550  acres.. 
Between  these  two  Baronies,  or  rather  in.  a  comer  at  the 
north  and  east  side  of  both,  stands  the  small  insulated 
mount  of  Knockhill,  on  a  base  of  160  acres,  and  rising  per- 
haps 400  or  500  feet  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  low 
lands.  There  is  some  appearance  of  a  winding  road,  as  if 
cnc  oat  artificially  upon  the  northern  side,  where  it  is  steep- 
est. And  there  are  traditionary  stories  of  its  having  been  a 
'Watch  hill,  8cc  In  every  agricultural  view  it  is  a  very 
worthless  subjeft.    It  belongs  to  Mondynes. 

J  2.  Abbeyton.  This  is  a  detached  property  belonging 
to  Mr  Burnet  of  Monboddo.  It  lies  to  the  south  of  Castle- 
ton^  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Bervie  water,  which  is  here 
the  boundary  between  this  parish  and  Arbuthnott.  It 
^mounts  to  about  160  acres.  The  soil  strong  and  heavy,  la 
^Bttile  when  fully  cultivated. 

Is.  PiTTARROw.    South  from  the  lands  of  Monboddo, 
^^d  from  the  eastern  part  of  the  lands  of  Fordoun,  lies  this 
Estate,  extencfii^  over  nearly  1800  acres.     About  two  third 
PVts  of  it  are  in  cultivation,  and  is  in  general,  a  soil  of  con- 
siderable fertility.  Of  the  remaining  third,  perhaps  a  fourth 
^  it  is  under  plantation  (not  very  thriving),  and  the  rest  is 
^^H&poied  of  poor  inert  morass  of  extremely  little  value. 
^^his  b  hardly  sasceptible  of  improvement,  and  is  the  most 
^^sterly  situated  of  those  wastes  taken  notice  of  under  the 
^^ction  &/7,  and  which  aie  supposed  to  have  been  left  by 
^e  retiring  of  some  desolating  stream.    This  property  has 
long  been  in  the  possession  of,  and  still  continues  in  a  branch 
^  the  ancient  family  of  Carnegie ;  some  of  which  are  well 
luiown  in  the  Scottish  annals,  as  knights  of  Pittarrow. 

U.  Whitbricgs.    This  property,  amounting  to  about 
/t50  acresy    lies  in  the  south-east  corner  of  the  parish,  ca 
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both  sMcs  the  wAUr  of  Beivie,  ao^  conteniuaoiui 
pari^esof  ^rhuthaoit mil  Garvoctc.     The  suilisQgbt 
caniJjr,  and  n.iMrully  of  no.gceat  fcitiUty.   .Dot  riwilaiu) 
«ic  aaotablc  cxinpte  of  what  cim  be  vHefted  by  judkioii 
gnaaf>c«icnt,  acme  obaervation,  and  pcreevcring  iaduuil 
-Ttny  brloog  to  iaiii<sLei[bEsq.<Juiige  advtxAienxMidi 
wtd  m^or  to  iheaertkeof  Ih^Eiuc  IrniUa  Company.     It 
t^us  gwd«mst/s' father,   the  Imc  Mr  Leith  of  Wfaiteri 
■whofirst  mprotcdthispTOpeny^and  l)roughl4t 
•aad  chk'atia' very' evlyi  period  of'ftgricalteral  Inptwenul 
in  the  Meams,  viz.aboDCifee  j«ar  1760.     About  thts-w 
ii  nppcais  that  tiiere  aroaem  this  county,  a.  cooetelUtkn 
caltivatora,  ^vhicb,  dispelliag  the  mist  that  till  then  obscir 
the  boriy.aii  of  agriciritnial  scioDce,  threw  out  oil  at  oni 
'Buch'a  Eplnided  light  over  the  labours  of  huBbandry,>ulM 
mot  beeiicxcceded,iBDd  perhaps  hardly  ec]QalIed  evento 
■pnseot.dij'.      In   the   imptov«incat  of  sach  aa  nun 
soil  as  'Whiteriggs ;  Mr  Lcith  hod  not  to  encounter  the^ 
tmdable  bbstru£tions  of  thetnyriada  of  bloeki  oi  GraniiQ  i 
othcpstont's;  vrMch  fcUtotfaelotof  aBarcUyoraStUcrr 
Jbahadcodomoie.    'The§c  gemJeaicoi  by  eicrely  yci 
obstrnfHocu,  found  a  productive  &oil*  mnde  to  ilicir 
'He  had  a  toil  tunmcmncr  tQcic«e.    The  feeble- stapleil 
vegwablc' mould  origiouliy  on  the  bnds  of  Whitoiiggs  I 
q«ircd  <»  be  fed,  to  1m  fostered,  and  to  be  carcfuUybi 
-banded.     Ho  did  all  thue.     He  fir^t  applied  lime,*  wBkh. 
aHiiwnner  of  ewlstnthis  county,  operates  like  a  tthafl 
This  ptit  the  soil  in  a  capacity  of  boaitug.     He  nextappli| 
muck,  which  he  procured  copiously  from  his  &yf>tein«f 
tle-fcodiiig-4:rop9  of  tuioip  and  cIdfct,  till  then 
iMs  n«ghboti(hood.     lastly,  he  took  catc  oi 
crop      iDaucba&yACemasilm,  Itiscrident,  that 
cairi«-feeding  mu^t  be  predominanL     In  this  s; 
eiagakaij  exemplary ;  not  merety.  gtring  it  fall 


m  ukcC^'^Hiie  best  kind  of  cattle  fffi  jbi§  ]^}^tfP9g»  ^People 
here  idl}  fgeak  in  terms  of  high  applaj^^  pf  the  breed  of 
Mr  Lett^  ^ttle. 

This  0^f  Avas  for  a  time|  ^^  pf  t^  l^^ds  of  A/^  Lelth's 
family.  .Butjt  has  lately  been  repurchased  and  is  again  un- 
der the  fii|aMii^ment  of  his  daughters,  the  Misses  Leith,  who 
ad  for  their  brother  in  his  absence :  it  is  accordingly  getting 
fast  into  the  same  produAive  Mate  in  which  Mr  Leith  left  it. 
Lnxaiiaat  crops  of  wheat  are  now  grown,  where  formerly 
viodlestraws  hardly  were  produced* 

The  estates  in  this  parish  are } 


.■               I                 ,                                . 

Eng.  Acres* 

Fettercaim  or  Middfeton 

4000 

The  Glens 

2280 

Phesdo  and  I^tnamoon 

1000 

Fordoun '           -            • 

4-710 

Drumtochty            -        .        - 

1875 

Glenfarquhar 

6730 

Part  of  Dalavaird 

2>70 

Monboddo        .        .        .        • 

1050 

Castleton        -        - 

590 

The  Mondynes        .        ^        - 

.   1570 

• 

Abbey  Town        -        •        - 

160 

Pittarrow        -        -        i        - 

-   1780 

Whiteriggs        -        .         - 

255 

Sum        •        •        *        . 

-     27,670 

fiy  Garden's  map 

27,7*7 

Other  sta^sdcal  faifls. 

* 

Population        •        -        -         - 

2223 

Valued  rent  Scots         -          -          - 

^7129     5     4 

JM^ent^terHp^ 

;^S827  n     ? 
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A«res  to  cuhivanop 

in  wood 

improreable 

Hills,  &c.  nofit  for  tillage 


Cattle  of  all  descnptionj 

Taxed  horses 

Sheep        _        .        - 

Swine 


RetiDiNC  Proprietors. — Mr  Crombie,  Mr  Dnimmond 
Mr  Burnet,  and  the  Misses  Leith. 
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GLENBERVIE.]    This  Is  one  of  those  parishes  tbn  im 
altogether  In  the  interior  of  the  county ;  no  part  of  it  ex-- 
tending  to  the  boundary  on  either  side.     It  has  on  the  nott] 
the  pfliith  ofDurris;    on  the  west  and  part  of  the  t 
Foidoun ;  ArbuthDott  also  on  the  south ;  and  on  the  e 
the  parishes  of  Dunnotiar  and  Fetteresso.   It  is  six  miles  lot 
from  south-east  to  north-west,    and  iive  miles  and  a  i 
where   broadest,    in  a  cross   dire^ion.     It  compreheoM 
1 3,965  acres ;  of  which,  nearly  two  fifths  arc  in  culdvadc^a 
or  improveable,  or  in  plantation.     The  remaining  three  fifc:3 
are  so  mountainous  as  to  be  altogether  unht  for  culture ;  b^a 
nt  the  same  time  afford  good  hill   pasture,   on  which  s 
reared  some  black  cattle,  and  considerable  Hocks  of  She 
The  sdl  where  capable  of  cultivation,  Is  far  from  being  i 
fertile,  and  consists  chiefly  of  gravelly  or  sandy  loams  Qpi 
ficestone,  excepting  one  estate  situated  more  remotely  a 
the  Grampians,  where  the  soil  originates  from  Granite,  ^k^i* 
from  stones  in  afSnity  with  that  material. 
The  ditTerent  estates  are, 
I.  UALLAvamD ;  lately  purchased  from  the  c.itl  ofKir** 
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tore'i  by  George  Harley  Drummond  Esq.  This  la  the  most 
westerly  property  in  the  parish,  and  extends  about  two  miles 
WW  from  the  Kirk  of  Glenbervie.  That  part  of  it  in  this 
|miah  amounts  to  upwards  of  1200  acres;  of  which  one 
lialf  is  either  in  full  cultivation  already,  or  in  a  progress  to- 
Wards  it>  The  remainder  is  good  sheep  pasture.  There  is 
an  excellent  ffee-stoue  quarry  on  this  property.  It  is  indeed 
>  most  beautiful  gtone,  of  a  greenish  hue,  and  nearly  as  Bne 
ID  the  grit  as  marble.      The  House  of  Drnmtochty  is  buUt 

of  it. 

S.  Inchbreak.  This  property  belongs  to  Mr  Professor 
Stewart  of  Marischal  College  Aberdeen,  and  lies  immediate- 
ly roihe  eastwardandnorihwardof  the  last  mentioned  j  but 
penetrates  much  farther  into  the  Grampians-  It  compre- 
l^ends  nearly  1600  acres;  the  greater  partof  which  is  moun- 
t*in  pasture  j  scarcely  a  fifth  of  the  whole  being  in  full  cuU 
"Vadoa.  The  new  line  of  load  now  making  from  Stone- 
haven, (from  7  to  8  miles  distant)  which  will  terminate  on 
UUa  estate,  will  operate  strongly  towards  its  melioration  by 
•be  greater  facUity  of  carriage.  There  is  an  appearance  of 
E'ey  slate  on  this  property,  which,  if  fully  ascertained  to 
^>u«i,  would  be  of  the  utmost  importance  lo  the  country  ia 
ScQeral. 

3,  Law-gaven.  This  estate  betougs  to  Buroet  of  Mon- 
•*"^ddo,  aad  is  the  more  ancient  patrimony  of  the  family.  It 
■*  situated  from  one  to  two  miles  north  from  Glenbervie, 
*pon  the  water  of  Carron,  on  which  it  extends  about  two 
'^•ilcs  in  length,  chiefly  on  its  southern  bank,  and  near  to  its 
^'^Uice.  It  comprehends  from  1000  to  1100  acres,  of 
'^'Hich  more  than  the  half  is  in  cultivation.  Approaching 
Oose  upon  the  Grampians,  and  having  almost  wholly  a 
"'"•^hem  exposure,  it  might  be  supposed  ungenial  to  vege- 
'i*i«3n  and  unfavourable  to  the  operations  of  husbandry  ;  but 
t^  tuft  is  stherwiae.  Tlie  soil  is  dpep,  with  much  natuml 
U2 
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fertiliiy.  And  were  it  onc«  M  fully  tnUi^amli  ts  H  tM 
soon  he,  from  the  nppmath  to  It  of  an  tXtellMit  line  of 
fiocn  Stooehaven,  It  may  tt^fome  tnOT«  valuables  ncteftl 
acre,  than  even  Monboddb.  The  distance  (right  mitesi 
the  couDtj'  toi^n  is  nearly  the  tame  to  both.  It  liejiwhol^ 
npoD  3  sand-st&ne  bottom.  And  soni»  3?  good  ftec-i 
qnarries  are  found  berc  as  almon  any  where,  although  Inal 
upon  the  region  of  granite,  which  commences  abotit  A 
or  little  more  to  the  north.  Thei^  is  now  no  manskw  npol 
this  propcity ;  but  there  are  some  plantations,  part  of  whU 
are  very  ihriviog  At  9  period  perhaps  not  vwy 
this  may  become  the  most  vala»ble  of  the  two  estMta;  ft 
it  ceitainly  possesses  the  best  original  soil. 

4.  Brae  of  Glenservie.     This   estate  lim   east  fn 
l.awgavcn,  but  extendi  much  fanhcr  south  and  north,  ai 
amounts  to  upwards  of  3i  00  acres.     A  great  proportion 
this  towards  the  north,  is  hUly  lands  aitiong  the  GraMptaill 
But  towards  the  south,   there  is  a  portion,   perhaps  a  fit 
part  of  the  whole^  that  is  not  merely  in  ctiliivation,  but 
«ry  considerable  fbrtiliiy.    The  new  load  from  Slonrtiav 
goes  dircflly  through  the  middle  of  it  ■,  and  the  adv«nngi| 
thence  resulting  most  be  \'cry  great.    This  property  beicin|f 
(o  Mr  Mtciicl  Nlcolson  of  Glenbervie. 

n.  EiNMONTHs.  This  propeny,  lately  purchased  frofl 
the  Viscount  of  Arbuthnotr,  by  Mr  Gordon  of  AvocMe^  t 
GJtnated  to  the  sOnth  of  the  Brae  of  Glenbervie,  and  MKlih  4 
Lawgav^n,  stretching  from  thence  to  the  most  southef^ 
tioundary  of  the  parish.  It  amonnts  to  above  16U0  acri 
partly  high  grounds,  partially  cultivated,  to  the  northward  i4 
the  village  of  Dmmlithie,  which  is  erefted  on  this  propeitj^ 
and  partly  very  fertile  and  produftive  lands  around  that 
lage,  and  to  the  southward  of  it.  The  great  road  fi 
StonchavcD  to  LawrcuccUiK     o-m  of  the  best  roadi  id  tH 


flnJBti)  flassn  throogh  these  luids,  -wild)  must  bfe  an  id«- 
mtige  sufficiently  obviotis. 

6.  QlehAbrvu:  t  the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  Nicolsoni 

fitmocts,  and  tdll  in  the  iatnily,  is  situated  on  the  south-' 

mt  ttdiof  the  paii^h,  betweea  the  lands  ofKinmontht  oo 

AeewiMMltouth'cast,  ind  IheUndscfDallAvairdandLaw- 

^r«a  on  the  north  and  nonh-west ;  the  water  of  Bervic 

<ltvUiiag  ihem  from  (he  lands  belonging  to  the  same  funllr, 

H  rt>«  parish  of  Fordoun,  upon  the  south.     Thig  portion  of 

^     profeny  id  which  the  mansion  stands^  comprehends 

•to^it  1100  acres,  very  various  in  qaaUty.      Part,  nearest 

te  aunsioo,  is  temirkably  fertile,  in  high  cUhivation,  and 

**xing  crops  of  every  description.     Part  stretching  upwards 

•o  tie  hills  on  the  nortb-wrsi,  partakes  of  the  ungcuial  na- 

Te  of  the  situation,  and  is  of  course  less  fertile,  and  less 

•'■'*' <5rtified  in  iCB  produft.     Perhaps  about  one  half  of  the 

*««le  may  be  in  cultivation- 

*7.  Towards  the  south-east,  in  a  comer  of  the  parish,  the 
'^■*<lsof  FALLSiDEare  situated.  They  were  till  of  late,  part 
•*  «he  lands  of  Glenbervie,  but  now  belong  to  Miss  Allar- 
**^«  of  Dtiiinottar.  They  amount  to  about  390  acres  j  the 
'^-^^J  oone  of  the  most  produftive.  But  the  whole  being  en- 
'^^^^sed,  and  having  a  great  proportion  of  thrivinjg  plantation 
*^^Hind  the  neat  little  mansion,  it  has  a  considerable  effeft 
^*  embellishing  the  face  of  the  country.  It  is  seen  from 
*"*-*  westward,  for  mote  than  thirty  mites,  and  is  otherwise 
^^mukablc  as  being  the  terminating  point  on  the  east,  to  The 
^~^ow  of  the  Mearns. 

8,  There  remains  one  estate  still,  belonging  to  this  pa- 
^'Vh,  and  the  most  cxtenave  in  tt,  namely,   Msrgie     This 
*«  situated  in  the  most  northerly  distrn't,  in  a  sequestered 
■Valley ;  separated  from  the  Brae  of  Glenbei  eie,  on  the  soath, 
ny  a  ridge  of  mountains,   and  on  the  north  divided  by  ano- 
ther ridge  from  the  low  country',  in  the  parish  of  Uuirisi 
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]t  ttretches  across  the  whole  breadth  of  the  pirUh  in  thi» 
quarter,  and  farther  than  any  other  property  in  it,  both  la 
east  and  west.  It  is  upwards  of  five  miles  in  length,  and 
about  a  mile  broad  at  aa  average ;  containing  altogether 
about  3600  acres.  Of  this  quantity  there  are  perhiips  ooc 
above  300  in  culdvatioa.  But  I  say  this  with  »o(De  degree 
of  diffidence  as  to  accuracy  ■,  for  I  was  only  opon  the  eut 
end  of  it,  near  to  the  mansion,  and  had  not  an  opponamty 
to  see  the  whole-  What  I  saw  of  it  had  a  chearful  appew> 
ance,  of  cornfields  combined  in  the  view  with  a  considerable 
expanse  of  natural  wood  in  a  glenaide,  and  some  venerable 
timber  irees  about  the  House.  It  belongs  to  Mr  DulF  of 
Fetteresso. 

The  snm  of  the  dUFereiK  estates  is. 
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CHAPTER  IIL 
BUILDINGS. 

SECT.  I. 
HOUSES  AND  PROPRIETVRS. 


i 


ON  this  subje^,  I  propose  merely  a  co^dse  gcoef^  dei 
cilptioQ,  wthouceotering  iato  any  archltet^ural  du^uisliioQ  t 
havicg  rcty  little  knowledge  in  that  branch  of  saeoce. 

In  the  Dee-side  districTt  there  are  the  following  mansions. 
■  Gl*ssel  ; — Baxter,  Esq.    This  is  a  handsome  and  com- 
nodious  modern  mansion,  having  pretty  extensive  and  wefr 
laid  oat  gardens,  with  a  hot-house  and  some  bejutifui  shnil^— 
bery.     It  is  situated  four  miles  NW  from  upper  Banchary^ 
upon  the  extreme  verge  of  the  county  in  that  dlre^loD. 

RiMoiR ; — Primrose,  Esq.    This  is  a  plain  modera  hoot^^. 
situated  atnidsC  a  few  straggling  trees,  on  the  south  ude, 
at  the  bottom  of  the  hill  of  Fare,   two  miles  aod  a  quai 
N  by  W  of  Upper  Banchory. 

Crathes  i  the  venerable  mansion  of  Burnet  Bart. 
Leys,  rises  proudly  amidst  the  most  lofty  spreading  trees 
the  brow  of  an  eminence  one  mile  and  three  quartet* 
from  Upper  Banchory,  and  half  a  mile  nortb  from  the 
This  stately  towering  pile  appears  to  be  of  great  aniiqi 
And  its  extensive  old  fashioned  gardens,  which  it  would 
almost  sacrilege  to  modernize,    are  in  perfcfl  unison 
the  fabric,   being  laid  out  in  the  old  fashioned  mannes"        o( 
straight  lines,  and  subdivided  with  brbad  hedges  of  Tew  »-^mJ 
Holly,  trimmed  with  the  utmoST  regularity,  and  eiLhibtti-^c^ 
in  some  places,  the  fanciful  resemblances  of  chairs,  pynioi^^', 
&C.     I  have  DO  where  else  in  Scotland,   met  with  sdcIb    ' 
profosioa  of  fruits  as  in  these  gardens.     Aad  wlut  I  vrxi 
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red  to  expeft  -,  I  found  the  fn^ts  as  well  as  gardeo 
Tegeubies,  fully  three  weeks  more  early  ia  season,  than  ri- 
tber  ia  The  How  or  by  the  coaet  siile.  This  is  ihe  more 
ttrphriag,  whui  it  is  cooiudcced  thai  Crathes  is  16  miles  in- 
Uad  iron  the  na,  and  prgbably  aot  less  than  500  feet  ubora 
iu  level. 

Imck-marld;  the  rendcncx  of  Douglas  Es>q.  of  Ttlqnhilly. 
This  is  Ml  cleg&ai  aad  very  comsiodions  modeto  edifice,  late- 
ly •nAed  in  a  pl&isant  situation,  two  miles  and  a  half  west 
froa  Upper  Banchory,  and  abiMit  a  quarter  of  a  mile  north 
fifom  tbe  Dec;  having  a  bejiKiful  lawn  in  froat,  and  fine 
pbntuioDS  oo  the  Hauki  and  rear.  The  gardens  here  are 
lito  pmty  exieosivc,  aad  very  productive  in  fruits  and  ve^ 
enables. 

Ikcduarlo  Cottage, — a  charnung  retreat  situated  aoud 
dcBgbtfal  sylvan  scenery,  close  upon  the  banks  of  the  Dee, 
aboH  a  nile  below  Inchmarlu.  Here  elegance  aud  slmpli- 
*«ty  hive  combined,  with  the  most  happy  eff.-rt,  in  the  em- 
iMKitiaieni  of  this  little  rutal  habiration,  which  in  the  sum- 
McTceaton  becomes  tlie  residence  of  Duncan  of  Rosemount. 
It  belongs  to  Mr  Douglas. 

Caiunton.  This  is  another  cottage,  pleasantly  situated 
•l^ooo  the  banks  of  the  Dee,  and  Kurmunded  with  planta* 
^ona }  about  two  miles  np  from  Inchmarlo  cottage.  It  Is 
■pot  Sir  Robert  Burnet's  property,  and  is  the  occasional  r»* 
*d«oce  of  the  faniUy  of  Horn  Elphinstone  of  Loggte. 

^ooDEND  belongs  also  to  Sir  Robert  Burnet.  It  is  the 
P*Wani  residence,  in  the  vicinity  of  thriving  plantations,  of 
'"^family  of  Durnei  of  Countess  wells,  and  lies  on  the  banks 
^  1^  Dee,  about  two  miles  up  from  Inchmarlo,  almou 
*pQa  <tw  western  boundary  of  the  county.  This  is  also  cal- 
led a  Conage,  though  rj;iher  improperly, 
^JtoditTereai  buildings  conncfled  with  it, 

1^ 


as  It  contains  io 
loo  manr  of  Oi« 


appendages  of  grandeor  and  foitunei    to  comport  with 
simple  station  of  the  humble  cottager. 

Bjnchorv  LoncE.  Thia  i)  3  p\3in  unadorned  nuxlf 
house,  close  upon  the  Dec,  la  a  pleasant  situation, 
the  village  of  Upper  Danchory,  and  is  the  occasion^  rtu-. 
dencc  of  Col  Burnet  of  Standing  Stones,  ■^^'ho  is  making' 
considefjtble  improvements  on  some  land  here  his  own  pro* 
perty,  and  on  -ume  also  that  he  holds  in  Icjse.  This  pro>'J 
perty  was  omitted  to  be  taken  notice  of  in  theChap[eroQe»*>^ 
Mtes,  but  was  iudiidcd  in  that  of  Leys,  and  a  small  pan  of* 
it  in  Tnchmarlo.  It  amonnta  to  about  30  or  40  acres,  lyiogi 
tcnmcdiately  adjoining  to  and  west  from  the  kirk-towa  ot^ 
Upper  Ranchoiy,  and  dose  upon  the  north  banks  of  thej 
Dee.  It  was  susceptible  of  considerable  improvement  whid^ 
it  is  now  undergoing  in  a  very  judicious  manner. 

All  the  pieceding  mansions  are  situated  upon  the  nordL 
bideot  ihe  Dee.     Upon  the  sou:!i  ^de  are  the  following. 

Blackiiau.: — Russel  Esq.  This  is  a  lately  eteAed  edi» 
iicei  biulc  partly  in  the  modern  style,  and  partly  in  inutukNi 
of  the  antique ;  having  a  high  square  tower  surmounted 
with  turrets  and  battlcmenis.  It  is  situated  in  an  opening 
among  estenslve  woods,  about  three  hundred  yards  from 
the  river,  and  opposite  to  luchmarlo.  These  two  manwms 
have  a  remarkably  happy  efle£l  on  the  general  aspect  of  the 
country,  when  seen  together  amidst  their  rcspe^ive  dark 
plaatatioiiB  of  firs,  as  one  approaches  them  fiom  the  wes^ 
in  coming  down  by  Dee-side. 

iNvettiE.  This  is  an  elegant  modern  villa,  situated  among 
mtme  thriving  plantation),  on  the  west  banks  of  the  FetKb* 
about  a  mile  sonth  from  Upper  Banchory.  It  was  bnilt  by 
Mr  Rose  -,  fanher  embellished  by  Mr  l^th ;  and  is  now  the 
property  ut  James  Skene  Esq,  of  Rubleslaw,  who  is  sttli 
Urihcr  ornamenting  ibis  pleasant  rural  retreat. 

XAItBHili-r  i  the  aucieuc  cattle  of  an  ancient  feudal  B^  ■ 
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TOQ»   of  the  House  of  Douglas,  now  of  Inchmarlo,  Is  situat- 
ed on  the  east  side  of  a  hiU,^  on  all  sides  of  difficult  access ; 
^b(HMt  two  fltules  8£  of  Upper  Banchory,  and  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  south  from  the  Dee.    The  fabric  is  in  a  very  old 
sod  gloomy  style ;  still  furnished  with  an  iion  door,  poit. 
iioLes  to  annoy  an  enemy,   a  dungeon,  vaulted  room>,  an*, 
vitlial  a  very  economical  supply  of  light.    There  are  some 
«at«ly  old  trees,  and  the  vestiges  of  a  considerable  garden 
^oiand  this  Gothic  edifice.   There  aris  also  a  few  small  en- 
closures with  dry  stone  walls  ;  the  work  perhaps  of  several 
Cftixtttnes  back.      From  the  general  cheerless  aspeA  of  the 
coimntry  aiound  Tilquhilly,    one  can  hardly  conceive  what 
co^]^  have  been  the  inducement  fora  powerful  and  opulent 
^^^^Kiily  to  ereA  such  a  building,  which,  unadorned  as  it  is, 
^^^:>iildat  present  co'  t  upwards  of  ;^  2000  j  or  to  seleft  such 
^   ^^Stnadon  on  which  to  reside,     fiut  there  i»  a  tradition  that 
^^^  whole  of  this  side  of  the  Grampians,  was  about  that 
^^%3e,  an  immense  forest  of  oak ; :  which,  if  the  case,  would 
^^^^Tibtless  occasion  a  warmth  and  shelter  congenial  with  every 


rpose  of  habitation,  and  might  make  such  eleva^d  spots, 
ugh  now  too  much  exposed  to  the  blast),  more  adapted 
r  residence  than  lower  and  less  ventilated  scites    A  strong 
"^HToborative  proof  in  evidence  of  the  farmer  .existence  of 
oak  woods,  is  to  be  found  in  the  house  of  Tdquhilly 
^^"^sclf.    Here  all  the  wood-work  is  of  that  species  of  timber ; 
some  of  it^  with  inscriptions  nearly  three  hundred  years 
ack,  of  such  a  breadth  of  plank,  that  we  can  hardly  figure 
^ny  mode  of  carriage,    in  those  days  of  rude  machinery, 
^^ual  to  convey  it  fiom  any  considerable  distance;  of  couise 
ure  must  conclude,  that  it  had  been  obtained  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood. 

DuRRis ;  an  elegant  and  very  substantially  built  modern 
mansion,  ercAed  in  th^  vicinity  of  the  ancient  fabric  of  the 

same  name ;  to  which  it  is  joined  by  an  intermediate  range 
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of  building.  It  is  shuated  on  rhe  brink  of  ■  sleep  preel[HC<^ 
overhanging  a  romaniic  gl«n  thickly  planted  with  wood  \  *^ 
bout  a  mile  south  from  the  Dee,  and  eleveu  miles  np  fiom 
Aberdeen.  It  belongs  to  the  earl  of  Peterborough,  b«ii  w»» 
bmli  by  the  present  tarksinan,  John  Inncs,  Esq.,  SheriiTiiib- 
atitute  of  the  county  v  whose  exertions  as  ^n  improver,  vfoth 
ihts  very  extensive  property,  are  taken  notice  of  Id  the 
ceding  chapter. 

KiRr  CuLTER.  This  is  »  neglefted  plsce,  and  not  Wf 
markable  for  elegance.  The  giiuatioii  however,  is  delight^ 
fnl,  on  the  banks  ot  the  Dee,  which  arc  here  high  and  thldf- 
)y  shaded  wiih  wood.  Here,  on  an  adjacent  Uwd,  U  ■ 
convenient  distance  from  the  river,  is  one  ot  the  best 
tions  perhaps  on  Dee-side,  for  a  mansion  hoase  This  plactt 
belongs  to  Mr  Menzies  of  I'ittoddeU,  and  it  sometimes  ciU 
led  by  that  name,  thongh  seemingly  improperly  ;  aa  Piiixidt. 
dels,  DOW  in  ruins,  is  situated  on  .1  U.nrony  to  which  il  givetf 
ttame,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  much  nean 
Aberdeen.  The  bouse  of  Mary  Culter  is  abotit  nghi 
up  fromjhai  city. 

Nethsrley  : — Silver  Esq.  This  mansion,  though  tut. 
remarkable  for  external  shew,  is  nevertheless  commodioet 
tod  elegant  in  its  internal  arrangement.  Some  thrivtiw 
plantations  around  it  contribute  much  to  the  embellishment 
of  this  pan  of  the  country.  It  is  situated  about  five 
NW  frtMn  Stonehaven,  two  miles  and  a  half  sooth  of 
Dee,  and  four  miles  from  the  sea. 

KiNCCAvsstE,  This  mansion,  belonging  to  lord  Balmntf^ 
is  Dtoated  about  a  mile  below  the  last  mentioned,  and  abook 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  np  from  ihc  river  tide.  It  is  a  capadoaf 
modern  building,  of  a  considerable  degree  of  elegance, 
to  finely  sheltered  among  thriving  plantations. 

SiuxstL-BURM  and  HsiTH-coTE}   two  places-oC- 
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idew,  are  pleasaotly  situated  In  the  vicinity  of  the  Dee,  about 
Ske  miles  up  fiom  Aberdcsn. 

AucHLUNiES,  or  Greenkall  :-— Ogilvie  Eiq.  Tint  it  a. 
9taar]f  mBDsioD  situated  on  an  eaiiiicnce,  sarrounded  with 
niQch  thriving  plantation,  aboot  tivo  miles  and  a  balf  SW 
f  TDfD  Aberdeen,  and  about  one  mile  and  a  quarter  south 
f  ron  the  Dee. 

Abdoch,  or  Ardo: — Fordyce  Esq.  A  manaon  limilar 
to  s  good  farm  house^  or  ministt!''*  manse  j  ia  pleasantly 
ahuaied  amidst  a  few  trees  oo  tht  bauka  of  iht  Doc,  about 
tour  miles  up  from  Aberdeen. 

NETKEtt  BdKciioST  : — ^Thonuon  Esq.  This  mansion, 
wKith  IS  so  pla'm  as  lo  be  partly  coi'ercd  with  thatch,  is  st- 
tuaced  most  agreeably  among  some  fine  old  timber,  upon  a 
riling  ground  near  to  the  liver,  and  commands  a  deligtitful 
iiew  of  the  Doe,  and  the  city  of  Aberde«n  ■,  from  whitli  it 
a  distant  about  tliree  mites  to  the  westward.  Such  are  iht 
oiaosioDs  belonging  to  proprietors  on  Dee-side.  On  the  coast 
*tde  arc  the  following. 

BaLNAGAsKi  Mx  Davidson.  Hug  is  a  plain  modero 
kmsC)  cheerfully  situated  on  the  top  of  a  bank  rising  from 
*&w  Dae,  opposite  to  Aberdeen  ;  which  dty  b  seen  from  this 
^4ice  to  great  advantage. 

KiRKHiLL.  I'his  house  is  situated  a  little  nearer  the  rivcTi 
^ipon  the  same  bard^  as  the  pteceding,  about  half  a  mile  far- 
%lier  east,  and  commands  the  same  extensive  prosper, 

Grampian  Loixje,  or  Icllos}  Mi  Morice.     A  moJern 

naaston  i  is  pleasantly  situated  »bout  a  mile  from  the  Dee, 

in  the  fieart  of  the  cheerful  lale  oi  Nigg,  which  owes  part 

pf  ha  beauty  to  the  plentBtions  belonging  tu  ttiis  pl:u:e. 

The  Cove  ;  Mbs  Johnston*.  A  small  neat  hoose  in  the 

*  .Tlti*  pm[«rc7  tin  recently  been  purchiici  lij  Mi  Jimci  Hccioc,  F.u'intr 

tt  FCTDltSlt. 
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ncighbouThood  of  the  village  of  the  Cove,  on  thecoostt  abo| 
three  miles  south  from  Aberdeen. 

Chafeltoni  Mason  Hsq.  Thii  is  a  pleasant -but 
maoiioQ,  situated  on  an  emtneoce  ajmdst  some  plaittattoq 
six  miles  north  from  Stonehaven,  and  about  two  from  t 
sea. 

Elsick  : — Morison  Esq.     This  is  an  ancient  lesideoce 
moderate  dimensions,  about  half  a  mile  to  the  westward 
(he  preceding.     There  are  a  few  remains  of  old  timbef  abcHj 
it,  tc^ether  with  some  recent  plaataiions. 

Ncw-iiflLL : — Henderson  Esq.  A  modem  mansion*  vri^ 
some  plantations,  situated  on  ihe  top  of  a  rising  itrouoJ 
about  five  miles  north  from  Stonehaven,  and  two  and  a  blj 
from  the  sea. 

Newton-hill  ;  like  to  a  stately  farm  house,  is  situate 
by  the  way  6ide,  about  five  miles  north  fiom  Stonehavel 
It  is  the  residence  of  that  s{nrited  cultivator,,  Mr  Macliic 
Scateraw. 

MttciiALs.     This  is  a  very  stately  old  Whioned  mi 
placed  most  conspicuously  on  the  top  of  .in  eminence,  aba< 
three  miles  and  a  half  north  from  Stonehaven,  and  one  fn 
the  sea.     It  belongs  now  to  Mr  Silver  of  Meiherley,  wh« 
in  addition  to  the  venerable  old  timber  about  it,  is  makii 
some  new  plantations. 

CbwiE : — Innes  Esq.  Anciently  the  pioud  residence  q 
the  powerful  Thane  of  iheMearnsi  has  now  dwindled  do  w 
very  meekly  into  a  modem  mansion  of  no  great  extent, 
is  situated  near  the  shore,  about  three  quarters  of  a  inS 
north  from  Stonehaven. 

Urv  i  Barclay  ALlardice,  Esq.  This  is  a  mansion  of  mq 
derate  size,  but  of  great  antiquity,  ae  indicated  both  bj  eS 
temal  form  and  internal  anangcmern.  It  is  situated 
5tc«p  bank  pi  ojefling  from  the  nottli  to  the  water  of  Co>wi 
towards  whicji  stream  its  line  sloping  garden  is  exirodt 
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The  House  of  Ury,  coosptcaously  white,  amid  extenaiTe 
plantations,  is  the  most  strikiag  objefl  that  meets  the  eye  of 
S  traveller  from  the  south,  as  he  approaches  towards  Sione- 
baveo.  Indeed  the  whole  scenery  around  it  is  among  the 
fijicnc  lo  be  seen  in  the  Mearns.  It  is  situated  about  a  mile 
^nd  a  half  notth-west  of  Stonehavcti.     See  improvemenia. 

RiccARTON ; — Hepburn,  Esq.  This  is  an  uncommonly 
sung,  neat,  and  even  elegant  little  mansion,  lately  etched  oa 
ibc  uinny  side  of  a  email  hill  thickly  covered  with  wood^ 
■.boat  three  miles  NW  of  Stooehaven,  and  oo  the  nearest 
conn  of  the  e&iaie  of  that  towu. 

'WooDCOTE : — Wood,  Esq  of  MonduJf.  A  handsome 
txnaU  bonscin  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Sionehaveo,  Dear 
the  water  of  Carron. 

BoNNOTTAR  HousE  Or  IGtkhill  i  Mlss  AUardice.  This 
m  ft  lUtclf  mansion,  forming  three  sides  of  a  square,  open  to 
the  north,  lately  eie^led  in  a  plain  bnt  dignified  stile  of  ar- 
chotftnrc  It  is  situated  on  rising  ground,  about  half  a 
BuleSW  of  Stonehaven,  amidst  vastly  thriving  plaatations 
lod  pleasantly  diversified  scenery,  enlivened  by  the  meau- 
deringsof  a  pure  mountain  streamlet  flowing  in  front, 

Petthresso;  iheancient  mansion  of  the  earls  of  Mariachal, 
OOVf  ihe  property  and  chief  residence  oflJeut.  Col.  Duff*!^ 
it  utiuted  on  the  banks  of  the  Carton,  about  two  milea  wei 
tram  Stonehaveo.     It  is  a  targe  unadorned  fabric,*  foimiog;! 
1*0  sides  of  a  square  (the  east  and  the  south j,  bulls  oeva 
^iit»i  ■  remarkably  cheetful  habitation,  surrounded  withi 
^'o<Ai  old  timber,  new  plancaiions,  elegant  shrubbery,   and 
"tensive  gardens. 

fumes.  An  andeni  castellated  mansion,  is  situated  at 
^t  foot  of  11   hill  by  a  morass,  about  four  miles  SW  of 

*  C^  Duiri<  )'i«  now  (iSaS)  nialiTng  mmc  iiUiiiont  to  i(,  in  m  □cni- 
"■"tJiijrk  ufatchirttiure,  ihitwill  tonftr  upun  tli!,  TCfttriMi^  I'fLSBit* 
utiiiJa^dltpop.ioii  ol  tmbelliihintnt. 
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Stoodiiven.    It  makes  a  v«ry  dismBl  appearance  at  present.  ' 
And  although  abmulaatly  suited  to  a  state  of  feudal  hosQfi> 
ty,  It  atiU  always  have  been  a  gloomy  habitation.     It  is  not 
destitote  howerer  of  decorMioo,     For  besides  ihe  email  wr^   , 
reta  growing  out  at  the  corners,  and  which  cciiainly  Btark 
jngeonity  ia  the  archite^,  there  are  several  lesemtJances  of  -\ 
amoti  in  the  stone  around  the  battlements.      This  ebews 
that  such  buildings  are  -at  least  posterior  to  the  inventioi]  of  ^ 
these  deadly  instiunreotSi  though  it  is  probable  it  would  not  i 
be  Iwig  till  the  imitation  tot^  place,  as  b  device  suitable  to   | 
the  warlike  genius  of  the  country.     The  same  is  to  be  o 
served  at  Crathes,  where  the  stone  cannon  serve  as  at  FMt 
for  spouts  to  carry  o^  the  water  from  the  roof.     Fidde^  b 
longs  to  Mr  Stratton  of  Kirkside. 

Barras;  (he  ancient  seat,  and  still  the  title  of  the  O^viee 
Baronets.  It  is  situated  about  four  miles  Shy  Vf  froE 
Stonehaven,  on  a  gentle  swell,  ta  the  vidnity  of  soata 
swamps  and  marshy  ground.  The  house  is  old  and  nn 
fa^htouable ;  but  is  encircled  with  some  {^rad  old  growing 
tinber.    It  now  belongs  to  Miss  Allardlce  of  Ducnottar. 

HiLLTON  is  pleasantly  situated  by  the  coast,  about  fi 
miles  south  from  Stonehaven-  It  is  but  a  plain  nod  si 
hoQse.  Being  lately  purcl^ased  by  John  Low,  Esq^  i 
resides  in  it  occasionally.  He  had  made  a  few  tmprorcmcfl.  1 
upon  it,  but  has  not  yet  had  time  to  add  much  to  its  dcccra 
tioa. 

Belltield,  formerly  Stank  ;  belongs  to  the  hdisof  tl 
late  Mi  Abercrombie.     It  is  »tuaied  near  the  coast,  by  tl 
road  side,  about  half  way  between  Stonehaven  and  Bcfv--3 
The  boyse  is  like  a  minister's  mame,  aod  Is  inhabited  "^^7 
the  tenant  of  [he  lands. 

Harvieston; — a  mansion  somewhat  similar  lo  the  fo''" 
ner,  is  situated  in  lis  neighbourhood,  but  a  little  ocatet  *" 
the  sea.    It  belongs  to  an  Ilospitalin  Montrose. 


TiKLVOitMU ;  the  tncient  $iat  of  a  powerful  family  of  tb« 
of  Rak|<»^k  situaDed  about  a  qoarttr  of  a  mile  to  the 
ttof  Bcnrii,  apoa  t  sharp  promoatory  near  the  sea.  The 
MkKhg  is  not  remarkabty  aaciefit,  but  is  gettiag  into  decay. 
l^WloBge,  with  the  lands,  to  Mr  Farquhar  M.  P.  for  the 
kmwgfatof  Aberdeen*  Bervie,  &c. 

iiULABi>itK^-M9»ce,  aad  for  ages,  the  property  of  a  kaight«> 

fy  f^mSiy  of  the  same  name,  belongs  now  to  Mr  Barclay  AU 

^dice,  of  Ury,  in  right  of  hi^  mother,  heiress  of  the  estate. 

it  is  pleasomly  situated  amkkt  some  thriving  plantation?,  on 

^Im  north  banks  of  Bervie  water,  about  a  mile  up  from  In^ 

^'•V'bertie     This  mansion,  which  is  somewhat  of  an  antique 

\,  b  going  into  decay  for  want  of  being  inhabited. 

-Abbuthkott  HousE,-—the  ancient  residence  of  the  Vis* 

of  Arbuthn^dtt,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  point  of  a 

brae,  on  the  banks  of  the  water  of  Bervie,  about  three 

NW  of  the  town  of  Bervie.     The  house  is  partly  an* 

and  partly  modem.  It  is  well  sheltered  with  full  grown 

r,  and  some  recent  plantations ;  and  its  extehlive  gar- 

[,  hanging  with  a  fine  slope  towards  the  river,  is  among 

best  in  the  county. 

BfeNKOLMCj— -^Robertsor.  fScott  Esq.      This  is  a  very 
t^«isaiit  residence,  about  three  miles  south  from  Bet  vie,  and 
It  a  mile  and  a  half  from  the  sea«    The  mansion,  elegant 
id  commodious,  has  been  built  at  two  different  periods, 
'^  ^^rt  of  it  lately)  conterminous  to  a  high  square  tower  of 
reat  antiquity,  at  the  head  of  a  winding  glen  thickly  shad* 
d  with  thriving  wood* 

BiioTHERTON ;  Lieut   Ccri.  Hercules  Scott.    This  man- 
sion is  situated  close  to  the  shore,  about  half  a  mile  N£ 
*rom  Johnshaven.     It  is  a  hollow  square  of  considerab^ 
^iimenstons,  but  not  very  elegant ;    apparently  built  at  dif- 
"^erent  times,  and  in  different  styles.    The  gardens  are  among 
The  best  in  the  cpuntv.    And  it  is  worthy  of  rema^k^  that, 
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althongh  they  are  exposed,  vrith  very  little  shelter,  to  »h« 
sea-breeze,  the  fruit  trees  are  remarkably  produftipe.  Th» 
eurroundiog  plantations  likewise,  though  almost  witbia  tba 
reach  of  ihe  sea-sprcy,  are  very  prosperous. 

MuiRTON, — a  pleasant  and  commodious  small  m3iisio% 
is  situated  among  some  very  thriving  plantations,  aboat  a  n 
and  a  half  NW  of  Johnshaven.  It  belongs  to  Col.  Scott «! 
BroihenoU]  and  is  at  present  inhabited  by  the  author  of  tUl 
Survey. 

BmcTON }  Patrick  Orr,  Esq.  This  is  situated  on  ili0 
south  side  of  the  high-way,  about  five  tniles  SW  from  Bm* 
vie,  and  about  half  a  mile  from  the  oceao.  The  bouse  baf 
rather  a  mean  appearance  when  viewed  irom  the  road,  bit 
looks  much  better  from  the  side  next  the  sea ;  there  having 
been  lately  made  to  it  an  elegant  addition,  which  is  best « 
from  that  direflion.  Some  thriv'uig  pbntaiions,  latdy  • 
mented,  add  much  to  the  good  appearance  of  this  place. 
Lavvriestom, — long  the  residence  of  the  ancient  fatt 
of  Stratton  ;now  of  Kirkside),  who  were  so  much  atischol 
to  it,  as  to  confer  that  name  on  almost  every  other  place  d 
which  they  got  possession.  It  is  now  the  property  and  re4> 
denco  of  John  Brand,  Esq.,  manager  of  the  liank  of  Scab 
land's  ofBce  in  Montrose.  It  is  situated  about  seven  mil^i 
north  from  that  town,  and  two  from  the  sea.  It  is  a  Btate^ 
modern  mansion,  conjoined  with  a  portion  of  the  old  fabtii 
erected  at  the  head  of  a  deep  den,  thickly  plaDted  wi 
wood. 

Milton-dale.     On  the  estate  of  Lawrieston  may  be  n 
treed  this   singularly  commodious  and  pie.isant  little  vill 
built  f.nd  occupied  by  Mis.  Scott.     It  is  situated  in  a  » 
tcied  corner  by  the  sea,  neat  the  brook  of  Deo  fenel. 

WooDSTONE  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  gently  rising  b 
frofitlng  the  sea,  about  a  mile  north  from  St.  Cyn».    Tl| 
house,  with  a  few  trees  around  it,  is  but  mcu  a 
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It  belongs  to   W.  Adam  Esq.,  M.  P.  for  ihe 

CuOGiE ;  Charles  Scoit,  Esq.     This  is  an  elegant  modern 
(iSfice,  lately  built,  and  beautifuUy  embosomed  amidst  tlniv- 
^B       lag  young  plantations ;    about   five  miles  north  from  Mon- 
troie,  and  about  one  mile  W  by  N  of  St.  Cyrus.      It  is  a 
great  ornament  to  this  part  of  the  country. 
KiRKSiDE  i  Joseph  Sirattoo,  Esq.    This  is  a  commodious 
H        nodero  mansion,  placed  on  the  brow  of  an  eminence,  four 
ItiilcaN  by  £  from  Montrose,    and  within  less  than  half  a 
■file  irf^  the  sea.      It  is  remarkable  for   its  thriving  wood 
T^iiod  the  house,  and  on  other  parts  of  the  property,   not- 
Witlistanding  the  exposure  to  the  breezes  from  the  sea,  rcn- 
"^rcd  more  acute  from  the  place  being  perhaps  300  feet  above 
«s    level. 

^ARBDRTON   and  CoMMESTOM ;    onc«  the  mansions  of 

*^^r  respeflive  estates;  are  now  occupied  by  the  different 

*-«"iner8,  who  rem  the  lands.     Neither  of  them  is  superior  to 

'"''Viii  a  farm  house  for  such  lands  ought  to  be.    The  same 

the  case  with  Morphie,   in  ihe  vicinity  to  the  westward. 

manaon  house  is  occupied  by  the  tenant,  and  is  little 

— jjh  for  the  purpose.     These  different  places  are  situated 

*~om  foar  to  four  and  a  half  miles  N  and  NW  of  Montrose. 

Kanteklano  is  a  plain  modern  building  like  a  minister's 

about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  up  from  the  North-esk,  and 

"*^TC  miles  NW  fiom  Montrose,      It   belongs  to  the  earl  of 

■^HHotorCi  and  is  said  to  have  been  built  as  the  jointure  house 

^^^fae  the  Dowager  ladies. 

^^^■L  These  are  all  the  houses  that  may  be  said  to  be  witliin 
^^V^he  coait.side  district.  In  the  How,  and  conterminous  hilU 
I  ^es,  the  foUowing  are  situated. 

KiRKTON-HiLL;  John  Taylour,  Esq.     This  is  a  lemark- 

abljr  elegant  and  capacious  mansion,  lately  built  on  a  bank 

iJoping  to  the  south,  near  to  the  village  of  Marvkirk,  and 
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about  fix  mUes  KW  from  Mofttrow.     The  pt»Sore 
and  gardens  ate  laid  oUt  wilh  gfeai  lastc,  anti  are  pretrf 
teash'e  ;-^thr  whole  adotiiej  with  dumps  of  wood  and  bdl 
of  planting,  in  a  Tcry  prosperous  stntt. 

BiLMAS'NO  A  handsome  imnll  nian»ion,  Ntn^-tnl  aboaf 
a  mileNbyEcf  Mjrjkirk,  on  thenorrhsideof  iheCartoc^ 
hills,  which  terniinate  in  riic  netghbouihood.  This  hi 
baa  a  fine  prosper  OV«r  a  greul  pail  of  the  How,  «id  paitt) 
Strathntoic.  It  is  sheltered  wllh  a.w»c  thrimg  piantatioai 
sod  the  lands  about  it  judkiouiiy  laid  out,  are  (in  1807)^ 
very  corrcft  Mote  of  cultivailoa.  Thi*  was  the  work  of  I 
Thomaa  Christie,  now  leoaDt  at  the  mansion  house  d  Fl 
doHD.  It  belongs  to  Mi  Taylour  ot  KlrktonhiU  ^ 
part  of  his  extensive  piopcrTJ-. 

Hatton.  This  is  aa  andsotmaniijon,  siruaied  byipntt 
extensive  old  plantation  of  £fs,  about  a  mile  N  by  Vi 
Marykirk-  It  belongs  to  major  the  bonouiable  Uogli  A 
buttiiioit.  •• 

DALMAijtTEKK.    Th'»  mMaton,  aomewhu  old*fi*hkm 
but  very  commodious,   ii  pleajanily  situated  on  a  pbia» 
bout  300  yards  from  the  Esk,  and  about  a  aWc  wvat  frci 
Marykirk.     It  was  latslyihe  property  and  place  otre>ii' 
of  the  late  Thomas  Gillies  M.Dt  who  added  greatly  to  ti( 
natural  beauties  of  the  place,  by  extensive  plantatians> 

CArLD-HAU£  is  a  small  housff,  but  in  a  pleasant 
tion,  on  the  north  banks  of  the  water  of  Luther,  aboot  nM 
miles  N  by  W  of  Marykirk  This  place  oikc  gave  tfaetil] 
of  Baron  to  the  earls  ofMiddlctoui — was  long  a  distia^ 
propeity,  but  has  laid/merged  into  the  great  eatxM  oTSil 
Alcxr.  Ramsay.     It  is  now  occupied  by  a  farmer, 

IsGLis-MJiLDiE  is  the  Kincardineshire  mansion  of  ibc 
of  Kieiore,  as  lord  Halkerton.  It  b  utuated  amidst  gsMJ 
plantatioDft,  cf  varkwa  kinds  of  wood,on  a  pIain,aho«  »  qo^ 
ler  of  a  utile  notlh  from  the  livet  of  Nonh<csk«  iMa(iotl 


ncntli-tl^r  Hpper  bridge,  and  nbout  eight  milee  MW  from 
IfoftfinMe.  The  house  has  a  great  resemblance  to  the  house 
of  FsQefeaao ;  but  la  perhaps  larger.  It  forms  like  it>  two 
ndes  of  a  sqaape,  with  little  external  decoration. 

TnoANTOiiry^-an  andent  fortalice  is  situated  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  NW  ftofn  Lawrenc^rk.  It  consists  of  a  square 
tovet  of  oonnderable  height,  apparently  of  great  antiquky  | 
ID  which  is  attached  a  dwelling,  ver}'  ancient  too,  but  prob* 
mbif  of  a  more  recent  date  than  the  tower.  This  place,  it  is 
beie  belieiFod,  is  that  froAi  which  the  gallant  admiral  Sir 
Richard  Strachan  takes  bis  title ;  it  bdng  fully  ascertained 
tluK  the  Strachansj  about  a  century  or  more.b^ck,  were  the 
proprietors  of  it.  It  belongs  to  Mr  Crombie  of  Phesdo,  and 
«  at  present  Inhabited  by  a  Mr  Home,  a  c^et  of  the 
Marchmont  family,  and  whose  brother  is  just  now  claiming 
<li«  tUes  of  that  noble  house. 

KKwYOK^^-^once  a  disdnft  property,  but  now  forming  part 
^  the  carlof  Kintore's  extensive  domains  \  is  situated  about 
a  ttiile  west  from  Lawrencekirk.  It  is  but  a  small  mansion^ 
^^tl*  •  fc^  old  trees,  and  is  now  occupied  as  a  farm-house. 

JoRMsTOM.  This  is  a  mansion  of  moderate  size,  and 
^Ooiewhat  old-fashioned.  It  is  situated  about  half  a  mile  to 
^'^^  southward  of  the  village  of  Lawrencekirk,  amidst  a  good 
^''^^l  of  thriving  plantations  and  enclosed  lands.  It  is  the 
l^Qperty  and  occasional  residence  of  James  Farquhar  Esq. ; 
**•  P.  of  Aberdeen,  &c. 

HThiterioos  )  James  Leitb,  Esq.    This  is  a  small  but 

'^^sidfofiie  mannon,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  rising  ground, 

^^Ote  upon  the  south  banks  of  the  Bervie  water,  four  miles 

^£  from  Lawrencekirk.     A  small  plantation  judiciously  ar- 

bilged,  on  the  north  and  on  the  west  side  of  the  house,  adds 

^^^visiderably  to  its  shelter  and  its  decoration. 

Kaia ;  Farquhar  Kinloch,  Esq.    This  is  a  goodly  looking 
pW  house,  situated  on  the  top  of  a  considerable  heighti 
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and  well  sheltered  by  pUotaiions  i  about  five  miles  lt% 
from  Der*ic.  It  is  remarkable  as  being  among  th«  fiq 
works  of  the  late  celebt  ated  jtdam,  the  architefl 
father  of  the  present  member  for  the  county. 

Glembervie;  James  Miichel  Nlcoison,  £sq.  This  i», 
large  old  fashioned  house,  pleasantly  situated  among  so^ 
fine  old  wood  on  the  north  banks  of  the  Bervie  water,  *^^ 
seven  miles  and  a  half  W  by  S  from  Stonehaven,  and  ia  tl) 
vicinity  of  the  kirk  of  Glenbervie.  There  is  a  considers! 
degree  of  taste  shewn  in  the  arrangement  and  decoratioai 
the  adjoining  policy. 

Castleton  i — Forbes  Esq.  A  house  of  moderate 
fiions,  and  not  very  commodious.  It  is  now  occupied  by  ll 
tenant  of  the  laods;  and  is  situated  two  miles  east  fro 
FordouQ. 

McsBODDo; — Burnet,  Esq.  Some  large  end  tbrivi 
dmber  conceals  from  general  view  this  ancient  house,  vld| 
is  neither  large  nor  very  commodious.  It  lies  atxmt  i  aj 
east  from  F'ordoun.  < 

Fordoun  House:  A  very  plain  building,  bntaflbrda' 
bundant  accommodation  to  the  tenant  of  the  lands,  -whoc 
cupies  it.  It  lies  about  a  mile  south  from  Fordoun  villig 
and  belongs  to  the  viscount  of  Arbuihnott. 

Druutocht*  Cattle-,  formerly  a  very  plain 
the  cottage  fashion,  covered  with  thatch  ;  but  Mr  Di 
mood  has  now  transfotmed  it  mto  one  of  the  most  eje 
mansions  in  the  county — suitable  to  his  fortune,  and  tod 
stuatioD,  which  is  truly  delightfuL  It  lies  aboiu  a.  aalc 
a  half  NW  of  Fordoun,  in  a  narrow  glen  lichly  clothed 
wood. 

Phesdo  :  This  is  an  ancient  fabric,  that  has  nndergl 
considerable  decoration  from  the  present  proprietor,  M 
Crombie.    It  is  situated  on  a  kaoU  in  the  neighbourhood) 
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t  morass  (since  drimed),  near  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Scrath> 
ieatdla,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  east  from  Feitercairn. 

Fettercairn  House  i  Sir  John  Stuart,  Bart.  This  man- 
lion  seems  to  be  pretty  ancieot,  and  is  of  moderate  dimen- 
iions.  It  is  placed  on  a  spot  rising  a  few  feet  above  the  level 
vi  sutextcnsive  surrounding  plain,  amidst  fine  shrubbery  and 
plantations,  about  half  a  mile  cast  from  the  vilbge  of  Fet- 
tercairn. I  believe  this  to  be  what  was  anciently  called 
I  Mlddleton,  and  which  gave  title  to  the  renowned  earl  of 
I  Aflddleton,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. ;  and  who  was  also 
viscount  of  Fettercairn,  and  lord  Cauldhame. 

Fjsque  i  the  residence  of  the  Ramsays  Darts,  of  Batmaln ; 

w  situated  about  a  mile  north  from  Fettercairn.     The  pre- 

•cot  huuse  of  Fasque  being  both  incommodious  and  verging 

y      to  decay^a  new  house  is  just  DOW  erc£tiDg,which,whencom- 

'       pleted,  will  be  the  most  capacious  and  the  most  superb  man- 

}      ••on  in  the  county.     It  is  of  a  castellated  form,  with  towers 

sonaounted  with  battlements,  five  in  front  and  five  in  tear, 

With  aa  additional  one  in  the  middle  of  the  right  wing-     It 

"*a  also  a  stately  dome  and  cupula  rising  from  the  centre  of 

I      •**«  *rhole.      From  the  situation  in  which  it  is  placed,  on  a 

6*ntly  ri^g  ground,  overlooking  from  amidst  its  flouriihing 

P'ttntatioos,  a  great  extent  of  territory,    it  must  be  seen  to 

&''cat  advantage,  and  wilt  add  much  to  the  embellishment  of 

"***  pan  of  the  country.     The  gardens  are  also  on  a  great 

•*^*le,  so  is  the  hot-house,  which  is  240  feet  long.     This  is 

"'^ll  Slocked  with  a  choice  coUcflton  of  Exotics  ;  and  in  par- 

^^**l*r,  with  the  delicious  Anana,  or  pine  apple  i  the  crop  of 

*>Adt,  la&t  season,  was  abundant,  almost  to  profusion. 

I  Qalsecno.     This  old  mansion,  apparently  from  its  vault- 

^*    roofs,  most  be  of  great  antiquity.     It  Is  situated  among 

**'**)arkably  fine  old  timber,  about  a  mile  west  from  Fettcr- 

^**Tn.     It  belongs  to  Mr  Ogilvie  of  Clova,  and  b  occasioual- 

^  aohaUted  by  the  ladle*  of  the  family  of  Barras. 
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DaU-IDies  ii  t  plain  mansion,  occupleil  by  tK« 
the  lands,  >nd  is  aitnat^  n«ar  (he  banks  of  the 
fonr  miles  and  a  hilf  SW  of  FettercBim.  ^ 

AuNHULL; — Brodie,  Esq.  ofThe  Burn-,  I»  a  plii 
dern  house  «nd  of  moderate  dimension,  siniitedin  rhe' 
ty  of  a  considerable  quantity  of  old  wood,  upon  tl 
bank  of  the  Notth-esk  j  three  miles  and  a  half  SW 
Fettcrcairn.  "^ 

TtiE  Burn*  J  This  very  handsome  and  wcH  finUheff 
ing,  CTcfVed  hy  the  hte  lord  Adam  Gordon ;  is  slmatol 
fine  woods  and  plantarions,  on  the  east  bank  of  the  1 
e«fc;  three  mile*  and  a  half  W  of  Fcttercatrn,  an4' 
seven  miles  NE  from  BrecVm.  Whether  we  conidj 
elegance  of  the  mansion  iiself,  or  the  natnral  Iwantie* 
situation  heightened  by  the  embellishment,  the  wh 
received  from  the  correft  taste  of  its  noble  founder }  1 
together  one  of  the  most  delightful  pbccs  of  residend 
coanry. 

This  completes  the  list  of  the  mansions  in  the  com 
eepiing  two  ri\al  are  among  the  Grampians,  namelyj 

Wt«ciF- ;  a  very  retired  modem  plain  mansion,  j 
on  the  banks  of  a  small  stream,  amidst  some  pleasant 
and  sutroundtd  with  the  hcatli-clothed  Grampians,  jA 
W  of  Sioneliaven.  It  woold  make  a  cheerful  snmm 
dence  for  valetudinary  people,  or  fine  ihootirg  quart 
gentlemen  of  the  chace.  I  do  not  howerer  know  d 
applied  to  either  of  those  purposes. 

Bridge  of  Dvr.  This  is  a  plain  modem  house 
very  moderate  size,  in  a  very  seque-ffered  sltiiatiooj 
half  way  between  Fcttcrcairn  and  Upper  Banchoryj 
among  the  Grampian?,  but  in  the  vicinity  of  a  tin4 
of  plantations,  and  some  cultivated  fields.  This  is  i^ 
let  yearly,  and  with  it,  a  right  to  all  the  game  on  tbtf 
plans  bdon^ng  to  the  Srrach  an  estate,  of  whidi  tbi 
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Im  t  pofdoii.  It  hu  «a  high  as  ;^  140  ^  which  ha$  giveq  oc- 
caiicyi  tQ  r*Biark»  that  the  prppri^gr  a^s^%  as  mu(h  9f  hU 
0unr«fovrl  aa  of  bi»  ahaep^paatur^* 

SECr.    II. 

FARMHOUSES,  OFFICES  AND  REPAIRS. 

Peo3|  several  examples  still  remalniag,  of  old  farm  houses^ 

•^gf^  may  percrive  that  they  must  have  been  dismally  mean- 

tuii  iacommodious     They  are  wretched  hovels,  ereAed  of 

cnrf  and  stone,  without  mortar  of  lime,  or  other  lasting  ce« 

gnent;  low,  damp,  and  dirty;  and  the  whole  disposed  as  if* 

at  random,  without  the  least  regard  to  order  or  convenience ; 

so  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  master, 

die  servant,  or  the  cattle  had  the  worst  accommodation. 

At  what  period  a  better  style  of  lodging  was  introduced, 
i  have  no  means  of  accurately  ascertaining*  But  it  seems  to 
he  extremely  probable  that  the  commencement  of  improve^ 
ments  on  farm  houses,  v/hould  be  coeval  with  the  com« 
nencement  of  improvements  on  the  farms  themselves-  And 
this  may  be  stated,  in  general  terms,  to  have  uken  place 
about  forty  or  fifty  years  ago.  The  first  efforts  however, 
^'ere  still  in  a  very  humble  style.  The  walls,  built  of  rather 
''^tter  materials,  and  more  compact,  were  raised,  in  place  of 
their  former  height  of  five  feet,  to  six  feet,  or  six  and  a  half. 
And  in  place  of  a  slit  or  hole  in  the  wall,  to  enable  the  in<^ 
D^bitaots  to  distinguish  day  from  night,  the  glass  window 
vas  adopted  \  but  still  of  moderate  dimensions,  and  seldom 
exceeding  four  small  panes.  The  different  apai  tmcnts  of  the 
**^^e,  continued  as  formerly,  to  be  divided  merely  by  the 
"XiimDre.  But  in  some  of  the  most  distinguished  habita- 
*><>n8,  the  luxury  of  an  iron  grate  was  introduced  into  the 
*t^place  of  the  best  room  ;  and  this  room  was  likewise  ren- 
Wjed  more  comfortable  bv  having  a  loft  over  it  for  holding 
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Itifflbcr.  In  the  common  hall,  or  kitchen  end,  n^her  of 
these  refincmcnta  were  to  be  seen.  The  bare  couples,  or 
Kehbers,  as  they  were  tolled,  were  the  only  ceiling.  And 
L  the  fcwet,  which  was  generally  of  peat  or  broom,  was  klnd- 
H'fed  on  the  hearth  by  the  gabel  wall,  while  the  smoke  waa 
allowed  to  find  its  way  through  an  aperture  in  the  roof,  or 
more  generally  escaped  by  the  door.  It  was  about  this  time, 
I  coDJeftuie,  that  the  cow  was  expelled  from  the  family  seat, 
and  compelled  to  walk,  indignant  at  the  usage,into  a  separate 
apanmeni,  by  a  different  entry. 

The  dunghill  too,  siJU  kept  immemorial  possession  of  rk 
n  by  the  house  door  ;  while  the  device  of  keeping  tb^ 
ptle  enclosed  in  a  court  with  thebenefit  of  sheds  for  sheltep 
was  utterly  unknown. 

The  horses  inhabited  a  dwelling  of  the  came  materials  3ac3 
form  with  the  mansion,    and  generally  in  the  same  ranges 

»They  fed  in  common ;  the  invention  of  stalls  for  the  puipos^s 
•ot  havJDg  yet  found  its  way  into  the  farm  stables  of  tlkJ^ 
eoonty. 

By  way  of  economy  in  the  labour,  the  dung  of  ihe  atat^Z 
was  heaved  through  a  hole  in  the  back  wall ;  and  then 

kvccumul.ited,  with  all  its  odour,    as  long  as  it  was  posaik>^I^3> 
to  force  it  through. 
It  The  barn  was  generally  in  a  separate  range  by  itself, 
riiaa  .ilways  the  best  building  about  the  place.     Men  and  ca 
p|)e  can  bear,  at  times,  a  little  drift  of  snow,  or  a  drop  of  r> 
jKcasionally  from  the  roof ;  but  these  being  utterly 
tfve  of  corn,  were  carefully  guarded  against  in  the  stntAu^^vc 
Wf  the  bam. 

Theroofn  of  alt  the  houses  were  composed  of  feal,  onli 
»cids,  spread  upon  a   profusion  of  unshapely  timbers,  ao 
were  carefully  thatched  from  year  to  year,  with  a  thin  covi 
J  straw  or  rusbts,  tied  on  wtih  ropes 
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,  like  a  hay.s(ack.      This  thrifty  plan  is  still  far  from 
bring  exploded. 

Tlie  espeoce  of  erefling  such  a  farm  house  and  suit  of 
offices  would  cost,  on  a  Farm  of  a  hundred  acres  of  arable 
had,  from  40  (o  £  50  Sterling.  But  in  the  more  ancient 
style  of  accommodation,  it  could  have  been  done  for  as  many 
pounds  Scots.  From  many  inventories  of  the  value  of  such 
bnildtags  that  I  have  had  occasion  officially  to  examine,  I  can 
aver,  that  the  above  rates  are  rather  higher  than  lower  than 
t  be  truth. 

The  present  fashion  of  these  buildings  is  much  more  com- 
modious than  formerly;  but  differs  greatly  in  different  places 
of  the  country,  and  according  to  the  size  of  the  farms. 

In  all  cold  and  damp  situations,  where  few  people  who 
liave  been  accustomed  to  good  living,   would  choose  to  re- 
side; and  in  all  the  small  farms,  which  aie  occnpied  by  the 
lowest  class  of  tenants, — the  houses  are  siiU  very  limited  in 
])otnt  of  accommodation,  and  are  still  constru^ed  rndelyj  an  J 
•f  mean  materials.      Here  the  dwelling  house  is  commonly 
■from  32  to  40  feet  long,  7  feet  high  in  the  walls,  and  1 4^  feet 
^ide  inside.     The  door  is  in  the  middle,  with  commonly  but 
one  window  on  the  tight  and  another  on  the  left.     On  one 
«nd  is  the  kitchen,  always  with  a  clay  or  earthen  floor,  and 
still  destitute  of  a  grate.     On  the  other  end  is  a  small  room 
^^|Ar^e  master,    now  generally  furnished  with  a  grate,  and 
^^^B^imfrequently  with  a  deal  floor.     This  apartment  serves 
^^^Pnys  as  a  sleeping  place,  and  is  usually  ftcred  up  with  two 
'''Pilose  wooden   beds,  and  one  or  two  presses  or  cupboards. 
JVn  oaken  table,  a  chest  of  drawers,  three  or  four  chairs,  an 
"^^ttrfu-day  clock,  and  a  small  mirror,  make  up  therest  of  the 
^^^■tfture.      In  the  kitchen  end  of  the  house  there  arc  alM 
^^Hbe  plain  wooden  beds,  a  few  stools,  or  chairs,  and  a  long 
^^^Bbtble.      Between  the  two  apartments  is  a  small  trap  or 
^^^Wcr  kind  of  staircase,  to  ascend  to  a  low  ganet  above  the 


tnaster"!  end.  Add  ia  thl?  gart«t  is  depeuted  the  «m!  irl^ 
the  cheeses,  and  some  lumber.  It  is  also  used  as  a  epawt 
bed  room  to  accommodate  ao  occasional  stranger.  Th€  nilk 
place  is  commonly  condrived  to  be  in  the  ^cioity  of  the  tiflir- 
casej  about  the  middle  of  the  house,  in  a  small  cabbia  lighted 
from  a  hole  in  the  back  wall,  with  a  single  small  paae  of 
glass. 

The  roof  of  this  simple  fabric  is  now  be^nning  to  be  go* 
Vered  with  grey  slate,  and  the  mason  work  to  be  composed 
of  stone  with  lime  mortar.  Turf  and  stone  wallsj  for  ttte 
kind  of  building,  are  nearly  out  of  tise. 

The  stables  and  cattle  houses  seldom  exceed  five  f(M  io 
height  of  wall,  and  from  12  to  14  feet  in  width.  Tkda  of 
course,  makes  a  low  roof  ^  and  being  carefiiJly  covetl^  with 
thatch,  makes  warm  winter  quarters  $  a  coosideratioa  <ff 
importance  in  such  a  country  as  this,  in  which  the  severi^ 
of  the  winter  cold  is  to  be  carefully  guarded  against.  There 
is  always  care  taken  to  have  the  floors  of  the  stables  and  cat- 
tie  houses  properly  paved,  and  with  a  gutter  to  carry  off  the 
water.  Indeed,  the  attention  of  these  small  farmers  to  the 
well  keeping  of  their  cattle  is  more  apparent  than  their  at* 
tention  to  themselves. 

There  is  still  however  little  regard  paid  to  order  or  Syi 
metry  in  the  arrangement  of  these  small  farm  l>uildings.  Tl 
still  continue  to  be  set  down  very  much  at  random.     Baids 
stables,  cow  houses,  tind  dwelling  houses  are  all  intermixi 
and  point  to  all  directions. 

Such  may  be  stated  as  the  general  circumstances  of  tl^^e 
smaller  farm  houses,  all  the  county  over,  and  of  faims  ^^zjf 
every  size  in  the  wilder  parts,  which,  taken  together^  ws^SKf 
comprehend  half  the  shire. 

•  On  farms  of  larger  extent,  and  in  the  more  genial  sicvaa* 
t^ons,  the  houses  are  in  proportion,  more  capacious  ;  are  coiciH 
posed  of  better  materials,  and  are  arranged  in  the  plan  "^*  »tb 
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«A|preater  regard  to  external  appearance^  as  well  as  to  later-* 
Dal  accommodation* 

h  itrm  bouses  of  this  classi  the  dwelling  house  is  almost 
Qiifot  only  of  two  stories.  It  is  built  of  the  best  mason  work ; 
liaa  a  blue  elate  roof,  and  is  in  e&teot  from  40  to  50  feet  in 
kont,  and  from  16  to  20  feet  wide  within. 

In  the  ground  story  there  are  commonly  two  apartments, 
OBd  on  each  hand  of  the  main  passage,  for  the  common  use 
<^the  family  and  for  the  reception  of  friends  *»  both  furnish* 
^  in  an  elegant  and  modern  style  \  and  where  a  stranger  re- 
ceives as  hearty  a  welcome,  and  fares  as  well  as  he  would 
-do  tB  any  £arm  house  in  the  kingdom.  Up  stairs  is  generally 
allotted  for  bed-chambers,  which  are  furnished  in  the  same 
fa^lMonablemodc.     The  kitchen,  pantry,  cellars,  miikhouse, 
bre'^xr^iouse,  &c*  &c.|  are  generally  placed  in  a  range  adjoin- 
ttg  the  house,  but  extending  backwards  from  the  middle  of 
i^  9A  far  as  may  be  found  requisite.      Farm  houses  of  this 
deecription  cost  from  400  to  £  800.      And  the  furniture 
vltJbin,  will  amount  in  value  to  half  the  sum* 

Tbit  offices  are  now  placed  at  a  small  distance  fiom  the 

d^relling  house,  and  compose  the  four  sides  of  a  square  couit, 

^*^h  the  cattle-yard  in  the  centre.     They  are  built  of  the 

'^•at  materials,  and  covered  with  blue  or  grey  slate.     They 

comprehend  on  one  side,  the  barn  with  its  threshing  mill  -, 

*  another,  a  range  of  jstables,  generally  divided  into  single 

^rse  stalls  ;  on  a  third,  are  feeding  houses  for  cattle ;  and 

^  tHe  fourth  are  sheds  for  the  implements,  and  the  Boothy 

^.  the  unmarried  servants ;  whilst  over  a  great  proportion  of 

^  xnrbole,  are  lofts  for  holding  grain.     There  are  examples 

^upwards  of  £  3000  being  expended  in  building  a  single 

^^^'^  stead,  in  this  county.     But  moie  generally  the  expence 

'''"^^  from  £  500   to  £  1500  for  the  offices  j  according  r.s 

^^   S'arm  may  be  in  extent,   from   l/JO  to  1500  acres  arable 

.,  or  as  paying  from  ^  250  tO;f  1200  of  rent. 
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Perhaps  one  of  the  most  commodioas  suits  of  firm-ofScM> 
in  the  countj-,  is  that  lately  erefled  by  James  Scott  Esq.  oa 
his  farm  of  Stone  of  Morphy,  about  four  miles  NW  from 
Montrose.  At  least  it  wonld  require  some  invention  lo  dis- 
cover what  is  wantingin  h,  in  accommodation  that  a  ^roier 
should  have.  It  is  in  a  plain  style ;  but  is  built  very  sob- 
Eiantially,  and  covered  with  the  very  best  grey  slate,  and 
should  thtrcfore  give  room  lo  expert  that  it  will  last  for 
ages.  It  cost  about  ^  1200;  and  was  eierted  for  a  firm 
that  pays  ^  400  of  rent  The  following  is  a  sketch  of  tbs 
ground  plan.    See  the  opposite  page. 

I  may  be  allowed  to  rcmaik,  thai  the  rage  for  baOding 
farm  houses  and  offices,  in  a  shewy  style  and  of  great  mea^ 
has  been  in  several  instances,  carried  too  far.  That  ihefmr- 
ner  should  inhabit  a  commodious  lodging,  and  that  his  ofGcea 
should  comprehend  whatever  is  necessary  for  the  rearing 
and  feeding  of  his  cattle,  and  the  preservation  of  his  corn  a 
implements  of  husbaudiy,  is  not  meant  to  be  controvcrud. 
But,  for  a  propfictor  to  be  laying  out  from  fonr  to  six  yMTi 
Tent  upon  a  farm-steading,  as  in  several  cases,  is  done;  ihu 
is  certainly  spending  money  very  freely,  and  with  little  coft 
sidcration.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  when  the  tea 
ants  are  hardly  able  to  occupy  them  all.  But  even  wh«re  tin 
whole  can  be  made  use  of,  there  seems  to  be  a  good  degW 
of  imprudence  in  the  present  expensive  mode  of  such  ere 
lions.  For  as  the  fashion  of  houses  changes  as  well  as  th» 
fashion  in  every  thing  else,  it  may  happen  again,  as  w-e  see  If 
to  have  often  happened  already;  that  what  one  generatioa 
builds  up,  :inoiher  will  pull  down  ;  for  no  other  leasoa  than 
that  it  hiis  become  fashionable  to  have  accoromodadon  bt 
another  form. 

Farm  houses  built  in  an  elegant  style,  are  unqnesti 
a  great  ornament  to  a  country;  bat  elegance  and  dneacn 
modfltion  may  both  be  obtained  at  much  less  expencc  i 
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tplea  which  are  to  be  found.  It  does  a  farmer 
D  give  him  more  houses  than  he  has  occasioa  for, 
e  beyond  what  he  can  occupy. 

These  are  in  almost  all  cases,  performed  by 
But  the  praftice  ia  ihis  county  differs  widely 
a  Mid  Lothian.  There  rhc  houses  are  put  into  a 
iondiiion  at  the  entrj  to  the  lease,  and  the  tenant  13 
f  leave  them  in  /^  /<>*■  habilatlt  condition  at  his  re- 
Here,  alihough  the  same  thing  seems  to  be  meant, 
e  often  leads  to  a  different  conclusion.  The  hous- 
t  put  into  a  habitable  state  at  entry  to  them^  but 
ialaed  ovrr  by  iiivrnlory  to  ihe  tenant,  and  he  is  taken 
p/rwiv  ihtm  of  the  likt  value  at  his  removal ;  and  ge- 
hough  not  universally,  he  is  paid  for  mclioraiitini,  and 
lelf  pay  for  diterioratkris,  should  the  inventory  have 
1  in  value  during  the  lapse  of  his  lease.  The  cons&- 
ce  of  this  scheme,  not  unfrequenily  is,  that  the  outgoing 
it  gets  money  by  the  job  j  not  because  the  houses  are 
r,  but  because  the  value  of  maEerials,  inconsequence  of 
iation  of  money,  has  become  higher.  In  this  seem- 
|k>U8  mode  of  securing  their  property,  the  Mearns 
iliaTC  outwitted  themselves.  Some  of  them  indeed, 
{are  work,  bind  iheir  tenants  to  pay  for  what  may 
,  white  they  make  no  compensation  for  mcliora- 
tni  neither  does  this  answer  the  end  in  view.  For  s 
%ln  the  course  of  19  years,  may,  froip  neglefl,  have 
ne  half  luinous.  And  yet  its  nominal  value  may,  from 
:c  of  matciiats  and  price  of  labour,  appear 
was  originally. 
jwever  there  Is  another  system  of  allowing 
■3  tenants  at 
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their  fam  honses  and  officM  at  their  own  expeuce,  under  ll 

coodirion  of  being  paid  the  value,  when  the- kaae  [sat  lum 

Some  of  (he  most  commodious  farm  houses  In  the  nMf^  hn% 

been  eredled  ia  this  u-ay,  and  have  proved  the  goodttew  wl 

the  plan,  by  th«ir  being  constnifled  with  the  utiiiost  ree.U 

to  economy,  and  hy  their  being  kept  in  order  with  the  o 

eare-     See  the  opposite  view  which  was  drawn,  aat  by  iM  I 

anthor  of  this  survey,  but  by  a  young  man  of  the  s; 

t  land  surveyor  of  distioguished  aCLuracy,    leswfing  in  tH|r  J 

txmaty. 
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COTTJGES. 

These  humble  dwellings  seem  In  tWs  coonty,  to  have  q 
<!ergoae  very  little  alteration  in  struftuie,  for  a  long  ti 
tiin&     The  habitation  of  the  farmer  may  have  advaaccdl 
elegance  and  accommodation,  a  bundled  fold ;  but  tbe  e 
Uger  lives  still  in  the  same  simple  kind  of  fabnc  a«  bu  I 
cesiors  did  in  the  most  remote  ages  of  civilization. 

A  cottage,  built  of  stone  and  turf,  or  more  genersU 
(tone  and  clay,  commonly  consists,  like  the  ancient  I 
house,  of  two  apartments,  divided  byihefurniture.     loa 
of  these  there  is  a  tire-place  and  a  window.     The  firciasi 
without  a  grate ;    but  the  window  has  two,    and  in  t 
casea,  four  panes  of  glass.     The  house  may  be  abotit  ti 
feet  in  length,  and  twelve  feet,  (seldom  more),  in  bread) 
the  inside.     The  walls  never  exceed  six  feci  in  height ; 
the  roof  is  covered,  Erst,  with   thin  sods,   and  next.i 
thatch,  carefully  renewed  from  time  to  time,  and  tiid  fi 
\y  on  with  straw  ropes.     The  whole  has  much  the  apjN 
ancc  of  a  low  hay-sow. 

Every  cottager  has  a  Utile  garden,   or  kail-ya 
tnany  of  them  bestow  much  care,  and  shew  do  C 
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ft*  cohivatioo.  Besides  raising  different  kinds  oicQlewott^^ 
fcabbages,  onions,  carrots,  &c.  for  the  pot,  they  frequently 
liave  rows  of  gooseberry  and  currant  bashes,  together  with 
roses  and  other  powering  shrubs.  Some  of  them  decorate  th« 
vails  of  their  houses  with  honeysuckles,  or  wi^h  ivy ;  an^ 
ia  some  instances,  with  cherry  and  apple  trees. 

With  this  general  neatness  of  disposition,  the  cottager  i| 
4CoinmonIy  happy  in  the  snagness  of  his  situation.  FariD 
hoases  are  frequently  to  be  seen  injudiciously  exposed  on  the 
top  of  a  hill,  or  sunk  in  the  damp  of  a  bog.  But  the  cot* 
tagei  are  very  generally  placed  in  warm  and  dry  situations  ( 
,— -in  the  recess  of  a  glen—  by  the  side  of  a  streamlet, — in  cor- 
|iers  and  (ides  of  plantations.  Even  when  erefled  on  a  muir> 
A  situation  which  many  choose,  for  the  sake  of  firing,  care 
pB  taken  that  they  be  sheltered  and  decorated,  amid  thjs 
Uooming  furze  or  the  yellow  brpom 

There  are  two  different  desciiptionsof  cottagers,  namely, 
those  attached  to  the  different  fhrms  as  hired  servants,  and 
those  independent  of  a  particular  master,  but  employed  as 
mechanics  in  the 'various  professions,  or  as  labourers,  some* 
times  to  one  master  and  sometimes  to  another,  it  is  to  this 
last  class  of  cottagers  that  the  preceding  description  of  situa- 
tion chiefly  applies.  Vbcse,  as  they  very  generally  build 
ididr  own  bouses,  have  the  choice  of  situation  in  their  power* 
'Fhej  set  themselves  down  accordingly  in  places  where  they 
mre  least  interruption  to  the  labours  of  agriculture.  And 
^faese  are  precisely  in  such  retired  comers  as  afford  the  most 
flbeker,  and  g^ve  the  easiest  acc^s  to  water,  and  to  firing ; 
prhich  are  the  principal  end?  they  have  in  view.  Attracted 
by  the  aame  obje^ls,  they  sometimes  congregate  together  ^ 
Imt  they  sf  Idqm  form  a  regular  village.  Each  cottage  is  in^ 
flependat  of  its  neighbour,  and  almost  every  one  fronts  in  a 
^Effejent  direflionj  and  is  encircled  in  its  own  patch  of  cuU 
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tivated  ground.    This  class  of  cottagers  are  almost  all  Be6* 
masters,  and  keep  a  stock  of  Bees. 

The  cottages  attached  to  the  different  farms  are  somewhat 
more  regularly  disposed,  commonly  by  the  «des  of  the  hig^- 
-jvays  in  the  ndghbourhood,  but  not  in  the  immediate  vicini- 
ty of  the  master.  These  are  beginning  to  be  constm6ted  in 
a  style  somewhat  similar  to  the  architedore  of  the  &rm  house 
itself;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  built  of  stone  and  Erne,  and  o^^^^ 
increased  height  in  the  walls.  The  roof  is  however  still  ge 
nerally  of  thatch.  In  some  cases  it  is  of  grey  slate,  and  ii 
others,  though  rarely,  of  tyle,  the  worst  of  all  coverings-* 
The  internal  accommodation  continues  to  be  what  it 
^nd  as  it  is  fully  equal  to  the  wants  of  the  family,  will  p 
bably  continue  long  unaltered.  One  obvious  improvemei 
however  on  a  cottage,  would  be  to  give  it  more  light.  Ev 
the  shape  of  the  window  might  be  improved,  by  making 
oblong  instead  of  square ;  or  it  might  be  made  elliptical 
a  Gothck  arch.  There  is  much  room  to  exert  a  taste  in 
formation  of  cottages,  without  much  additional  expen 
Handsome  cottages  are  a  great  ornament  to  a  country. 
elegant  specimens  of  such  are  to  be  seen  on  the  estate 
Rosftie,  in  the  vicinity  of  Montrose ;  but  these  not  being  w 
thin  this  county  are  not  within  my  province  to  describe. 

A  difTcrent  style  of  building  cottages  in  this  county  requi 
still  to  be  taken  notice  of.      This  is  of  clay,  mixed  with 
small  proportion  of  straw.     A  house  of  this  material  is  er 
ted  in  a  short  time,  and  at  a  moderate  expence.     It  cos 
only  about  Is.  4d.— or  at  most,  Is.  6d.  the  yard -of  wall,  ^- 
two  feet  in  thickness.     It  makes  of  all  houses  the  wa 
dwelling,  being  impervious  to  either  wind  or  rain.    It  is  v 
durable ;    and  when  whitened  over  with  lime-plaster 
even  a  dashy  appearance.     It  has  been  remarked  howev< 
that  it  is  apt  to  lose  this  plaster  in  a  few  years,  npon  theea 
and  south  bides  of  the  housQ,  and  that  the  walls  there  2is^ 
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fail  mTSch  sooner  than  the  others.  This  mode  of  building 
tias  long  been  in  use  in  this  county.  And  although  not  very 
general  at  any  time,  it  is  still  kept  up  in  panicular  places, 
Vrhere  the  earth,  (rather  than  clay)  is,  from  its  tenacity  adap- 
ted to  it. 

The  expence  of  building  a  cottage,  v^ith  its  general  ac- 
companiment, a  hovel  for  a  cow,  must  vary,  of  course,  with 
the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.      When  erefted  of 
«toQe  and  turf,  covered  with  feal  on  a  layer  of  brushwood, 
snd  the  whole  surmounted  with  a  thin  coating  of  thatch,  tied 
<Mi  -with  straw  ropes ;  it  may  cost  from  fifty  shillings  to  three 
pounds.  When  erected  of  stone  and  clay  for  mortar,  which 
xeqnires  a  little  more  labour,  and  is  covered  with  the  same 
XDateriaU  as  the  preceding,  it  may  cost  fifteen  or  twenty  shil- 
£iigs  more.    When  built  of  solid  mason  work  apd  covered 
"With  a  regular  roof  of  foreign  timber,  and  stob-thatch,  sewed 
with  rope  yarn,  it  may  cost  from  ^f  15  to  ^f  20.    If  cov- 
with  grey  or  blue  slate,  it  may  cost  from  £  20  to  ^25. 
*X^bey  may  be  stated  to  rent  at  from  7s.  6d.  to  11.  lOs.  a  year, 
ix^dnding  a  small  kail  yard.    The  value  of  tho  furniture 
^•irill  befrom  £  5to£^0. 

SECT.  IV. 

PAROCHIAL  BUILDINGS. 

CHURCHES. 

Perhaps  in  no  department  of  rural  archite^ure  has  more 
improvement  been  made  of  late,  than  in  the  style  of  the  edi- 
fices ereAed  for  public  worship.  Nothing  could  be  more 
l&ean  in  the  outward  appearance,  nor  less  elegant  in  the  in- 
ternal arrangement,  than  the  general  run  of  country  Kirks. 
The  fashion  also,  generally  in  the  figure  of  a  cross,  though 
a  concrit  congenial  enough  with  the  spiritof  superstition,  by 

which  it  was  introduced,   was  but  ill  adapted  to  the  plain 
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Ind  rimple  ritaal  of  presbyteryi  in  Which  the  chief  rtquiftUii 
in  a  place  of  congregational  devotion  is,  that  it  ihoold  be 
commodious  as  an  auditory  to  the  people.    Even  in  easel 
where  the  cross  had  not  been  the  ori^q^  formp  itgei^rally 
assumed  it  from  the  different  aisles  or  appendages  thgt  froQl 
time  to  time  had  been  dapt  to  the  original  {nle,  by  the  se- 
Vieral  proprietors,  either  as  burial  places  for  thrir  faisiUes,  ot 
^s  additional  seat-room  to  themselves  and  dependants.    The 
\vhole  of  these  kirks  were  also  extremely  incofnmodioii6» 
whether  with  regard  to  the  seats  or  to  the  passages  by  whicii 
access  was  had  to  them.     I'hey  were  likewise  dismally  ilL 
lighted,  and  Seldom   being  lathed  and  plaistered,   and  oftea. 
without  any  flooring  or  pavement,  they  Were  commonly  ytxf' 
dnnip  and  full  of  noxious  vapour. 

Besides  all  this,  from  the  inhumation  of  so  many  general 
(ions  of  the  people  in  the  surrounding  kirk-yards,  the  m'oukL 
in  the  lapse  of  ages  had  accumulated  so  much  around  ther 
church  itself,  that  the  ground  on  the  outside  tvas  commonly^ 
several  feet  higher  than  the  area  wlthio.    There  the  livings 
might  literally  be  said  to  be  ingulfed  aniid  the  a&hes  of  th^- 
dead.    The  pernicious  consequences  of  this,  in  the  crowde<L— 
churches  of  this  country  reiquires  no  illustration;     Even  all^ 
the  thyme,  southernwood,  and  other  {iromatick  herbs,  which^ 
country  people  ^perhaps  without  adverting  to  their  use)  so 
plentifuUy  bring  with  them  to  chufch,  were  not  always  able 
to  counteraA  the  bad  efFeAs  bf  the  effluvia^    People  of  ten^^ 
der  habits  frequently  got  sick,  and  were  often  to  be  carried 
out  fainting.     But  these  occurrences,  from  being  so  very 
common,  neither  excited  interest  nor  attiraded  regard* 

Some  of  these  ghostly  and  ill  conditioned  f^bricks  are  still 
.  to  be  seen  in  The  Mearn^,  of  which  the  kirk  of  Fettcresso^ 
(now  about  to  be  abandoned)  may  be  adduced  as  a  specH 
men. 

Out  of  ninet^pn  parish  churches  m  this  county,  there  ha$ 
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Wn  right  rebuilt  within  these  few  years ;  namdji  die  kirks 

of  Stracbao*  Mary-culter^  Dunnottar,  St.  Cyrnsi  Marykirk» 

FittercfirOt  l4iwreiicelurk|  and  Fordoan.  These  are  all  coiv- 

ktruAed  on  nearly  the  same  enlarged  and  impi^oved  plan. 

Mor^  lofty  in  the  ceiling*   of  course  better  aired,  with  much 

ttotre  light,  and  sealed  with  every  attention  to  accommoda* 

^ion.    The  form  is  generally  an  oblong  square,  about  twice 

the  length  of  hs  breadth.    They  are  still  placed  as  andently, 

in  their  longest  dimension  due  east  and  west,  except  the 

dmrch  at  Marykirk,  which  in  conformity  to^the  high-way 

passing,  is  placed  nearly  north  and  south,  and  that  of  St. 

Cyms,  which  is  so  placed  without  any  apparent  cause  for 

^he  deviation.    In  the  interior  arrangement  the  pulpit  is  com- 

i&QQly  ereAed  against  the  middle  of  the  south  wall,  having 

*  ^irisdow  on  each  hand.     The  seats  are  made  to  face  it^ 

^Btore  espedally  in  the  lofts  or  galleries,  which  are  arranged 

'^itridrcularly  in  front  of  the  pulpit,  shelving  from  three 

^«s  of  the  house.  The  belfrey  or  steeple  continuesto  be  rais- 

^  at  the  west  end ;  but  steeples  are  ere£led  on  a  very  meek 

<f  s^em  here,  seldom  rising  more  than  three  or  four  feet  above 

^^  roof,  except  at  St.  Cyrus,  where  the  church  is  decorated 

^itb  a  light  and  elegant  steeple  of  considerable  altitude;^ 

raised  from  the  foundation  on  the  north  end. 

*The  venerable  Gotfaick  window,  which  was  tbo  ornamen* 
^  a  piece  of  work  to  escape  the  wrath  of  our  first  Refor- 
^^T8,  and  for  long  after  had  been  avoided  by  our  church 
^^ilders,  has  been  again  reinstated  in  its  most  appropriate 
•itiiation.  It  b  now  to  be  seen  in  the  church  of  Lawrencer 
^1^  the  last  built  place  of  worship  in  the  county. 

The  expence  of  ere^Hng  these  churches  may  run  froni 
C  6co  to  /  2000  according  to  the  size  of  the  congregation^ 
^  'Quiring  at  the  rate  of  from  25  to  80  shillings  fof  each 
P^soQ  that  they  are  calculated  to  accommodate.  The  seats 
^^  xiir.  Jed  among  the  different  bcftitors,  according  to  the^jf 
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i  rents  in  the  parish.  The  Patron  h«  ibe 
first  choice  of  a  pew,  and  when  he  is  also  an  heritor  be  bu 
this  seat  in  addition  to  his  proportion,  as  a  land-owner. 

MANSES. 
The  minister  of  each  parish  has  a  snug  and 
ilious  dwelling  in  the  vicinity  of  the  church,  colled 
maiise.  It  is  always  two  stories  or  more  in  hnght,  catu 
commonly  of  two  public  looms  and  four  or  five 
betB,  with  other  requisite  apaitments,  such  as  kitchra, 
rary,  cellar,  &c.  together  with  a  suitable  «ei  of  o(Hco< 
whole  is  fully  adequate  to  the  spending  of  the  stipend,  Thk^ 
manse  of  St.  Cyrus  is  perhaps  the  most  stately  in  the  coDsty  s 
yet  few  of  the  oihers  but  are  as  commodious ;  some  of 
them  more  so.  The  expeoce  of  bnilding  a  manse  sad  mx% 
offices  may  be  stated  at  from  £  500  to  £  'SO. 

SCHOOLS. 

In  every  patTsh  theie  is  also  a  school  and  a  boose 
foT  the  schoolmaster,  generally  under  one  roof,  antJ 
which  is  commonly,  though  not  always,  situated  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  the  church  and  manie.  The  expence  of  building 
may  be  from^f  100  lo^  150. 

The  whole  of  these  parochial  buildings  areereAed  aoc^ 
Jtept  in  repair  by  the  landed  proprietors,  in  proportion  rxi^^ 
to  their  valued  rents.     The  cxpeoce  on  an  average  of  yean^ 
will  amount  to  about  thiee  per  cent,  on  the  real  rent,  bendet 
the  carriage  of  the  mateilals,  which  from  u/^nm/uvM/ulaid 
Upon  and  borne  by  the  tenants  of  land,  in  pioportion  to 
extent  of  thdr  farms. 

SECT.     V. 

JNCIENT  EDIFICES  FvlLLEN  INTO  DECj/T. 
Ths  most  andent,  and  doubtless  the  mocc  singular  raal 
h  the  county,  is  Etndlds  Castle,  situated  .tboui  a  mijc  sad  i^ 
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lialf  west  from  FettercairOi  and  near  to  the  house  of  Balbeg- 
lio.    It  is  placed  on  a  knoll  by  the  margin  of  an  exten^ve 
jnorass  vrhich  embraces  it  on  three  sides,  leaviag  one  side 
only,  accessible  from  dry  land.      The  building  itself,  com- 
prehended within  an  inner  and  an  outer  wall  of  an  oblong 
form,  may  occupy  about  half  an  acre,  and  must  have  been 
oF  great  hdght  and  thickness.    This  may  be  inferred  from 
the  Tast  quantity  of  stones  yet  remaining,  although  it  has  for 
served  as  a  kind  of  quarry  for  builcUng  the  houses  and 
walls  in  the  ndghbourhood.    But  the  most  remarkable 
£^£t  to  be  observed  respecting  this  ruin  is,  the  rem^s  of  a 
vitrified  wall  all  around  the  innermost  building,  \nth.  large 
fragments  of  the  same  material  tumbled  down  and  lying, 
some  of  them  between  the  inner  and  the  outer  wall,  and  some 
of  tbem  at  the  distance  of  twenty  or  thirty  yards  beyond 
both.    These  fragments  are  seldom  less  than  two  feet  thickf 
2&d  are  composed^  as  well  as  the  parts  of  the  wall  that  is 
*^U  endre,  of  a  congeries  of  small  stones  cemented  together 
'^y  some  molten  matter,  in  which  they  seem  rather  enclosed 
^Aix  forming  vitrified  matter  themselves.  These  small  stones 
^^^o  are  of  many  different  kinds  (  but  all  of  them  are  such  as 
^l^ound  in  the  conternunous  fields* 

1*be  material  most  resembling  this  vitrified  wall^  is  ptidding 

^^ooe ;    whicbj  every  one  acquainted  with  it  knows  to  be 

**^Und  together  by  some  pervadmg  matter,  probably  once  in 

^  liquid  state^  but  now  harder  than  the  very  pebbles  which 

^  ^i^closes.     There  is  in  puddiQg*stone,  however,  no  marks 

^*  ignidon.    Whereas  in  vitrified  walls,  at  least  in  this  wall 

^^  Pcnella's  Castle,  the  ignition  is  as  apparent  as  in  the  scoria 

^f  a  smithy  or  a  glass  house.    There  is  not  a  semblance  of 

^oie  in  the  whole  fabric  j  neither  is  the  wall  wholly  vitrified. 

^erliaps  not  more  than  one  part  in  twenty  of  it  is  thus  com- 

P^^sed.    For  the  operation  appears  to  have  been  limited  to 

^e  hdght  of  three  or  four  feet  at  most. 
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It  is  a  ciirions  fafV,  ihat  althottgh  there  arr  said  to  bd 
■U17  vitri&cd  buildings  now  existing  ia  Scoclaodf  aoat  oA 
thecn  lud  excited  notice  till  within  these  fifty  yean  NcIkj 
ther  has  there  been  any  conjecture  altogether  satisfa^ory 
to  the  nunncT  in  which  they  have  been  consiniOed.  Tlmi 
they  bare  been,  as  some  suppose,  the  work  cither  of  Kt 
dental,  or  inteoded  conBagraiion,  is  utterly  incredible.  Ft 
there  are  ik>  means  now  known  by  which  thi»  ThriAed  b 
Crustatton  cenkl  hive  been  accomplished,  even  with  the  u 
nou  dctiberauao.  It  must  therefore  have  been  an  art  t 
gftat  uigenuity ;  and  was  probably  attended  with  moch  I 
boot  itti  expence.  It  would  cease  however  to  he  praAisi 
after  the  introdcftioit  of  the  more  easily  acquired  motn 
from  lime ;  the  know  ledge  of  which  was  probably  btonf^ 
into  this  country  by  the  Romans  ;  as  from  that  en  tht  o 
Cffssity  ofcoDsolidatiag  walls  by  vitrification  would  no  losgi 
exist. 

Respefling  Fenella  herself,  theie  is  very  little  trxfitkuHf^ 
history  in  the  neighbouring  coontry.  Buchanan  gives  a  hf 
bulont  Und  of  account  of  her,  as  living  in  the  reign  of  KtOr 
Beth  ni.  about  the  ctii  of  the.  renih  century ;  and  tliot  tht 
was  slain  and  her  c.istle  demolished  in  the  year  994,  for  tht 
part  she  a^ed  in  the  murder  of  that  prince.  Itbsofarcei^ 
tain  however,  that  dllfcreui  places  in  the  Meains  still  bea» 
her  name  For  besides  the  castle  of  Fencll.i,  there  are  ab4 
Strath-Ftmtla,  and  Den-Ftntlla.  This  last  place  is  aald  if 
the  genuine  spirit  of  legendary  story,  to  have  obtained  il^ 
name  from  that  Princess,  wto,  on  some  occasion  of  fligh^ 
and  the  more  readily  10  evade  her  pursuers,  stepped  from  tbfl 
lop  of  one  tree  to  another  the  whole  way  from  herca«kt9 
ihia  den  -,  which  is  at  least,  tea  miles  di&unt,  near  the  fcd^ 
in  the  palish  of  St.  Cyrus.  It  would  take  rather  long  stridet 
at  present,  to  accomplish  this  journey  in  such  a 
Put  tt  U  the  general  belief  here,   that  the  country  ia 
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^ays,  was-one  conftnued  forest,  for  the  truth  of  which,  this 
^^pioit  of  the  Lady^  Fenella.  is  always  adduced  as  an  evi- 


-  Greei^  CastlBi  or'  the  Queen*s  Castle,  is  another  an- 

fabric,  add  is  situated  on  the  steep  side  of  a  hill,  about 

^  '  mile  north  from  the  ruins  of  ancient  Kincardine,  part  of 

•  •^«fliichjs$aid  to  have  been  called  the  king's  castle.    It  has 

the  semblance  of  a  camp  than  of  a  palace ;  being  a  re* 

lar  square  defended  by  a  ditch  so  very  deep,  that  the  ex- 

ated  earth  forms  a  rampart  of  from  ten  to  twelve  feet 

higher  than  theinteiior,  which  is  a  flat  area  of  about  a  quar- 

tser  of  an  acre  in  extent.    The  access  is  from  the  east,  or  the 

upper  part  of  the  hill.      Towards  the  west  it  is  by  natufe, 

AO  precipitous  as  to  be  almost  inaccessible,  and  must  of  course, 

ha^^e  been  in  those  times,  before  artillery  was  known,  a  place 

oF  great  security.    It  is  at  present  held  in  feu  of  the  viscount 

Arbuthnott,    by  Mr  Ciombic  of  Phesdp,  who  has  lately 

planted  it  with  wood,   which,  having  every  appearance  of 

thrrving,  will,  a  few  years  hence,  be  a  very  conspicuous  or- 

'O^ment  to  this  part  of  the  country.    This  place  is  thought 

^y  some  to  be  the  true  castle  of  Fenella ;  and  its  being  si- 

^^wited  at  the  entrance  of  Strath-Fenella,  and  on  the  end  of 

^l^e  hill  of  Strath-Fenella,  gives  some  room  for  the  conjec- 

^^^'■e.    But  on  this  important  point  I  pretend  not  to  have  an 

"^pinion. 

MoRPHiE.    This  ancient  castle,  once  the  residence,  and 

^tiU  the  property  of  an  ancient  branch  of  the  noble  family  of 

Graham,  was  situated  on  the  brink  of  a  precipice  overhang- 

^g  a  deep  den,  about  half  a  mile  up  from  the  North-esk, 

*nd  four  miles  and  a  half  NW  of  Montrose.    There  is  not 

^  Vestige  of  tfkiow  remaining  j  unless  a  yew  tree,  marking  the 

*cite  of  the  garden,  can  be  reckoned  as  such.     But  the  si- 

^vatioQ  marks  strongly  the  spirit  of  the  times  in  which  it  was 
boat. 
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KiMg  opMiTHEits,  aplacemoch  more  inicCMuble* 
the  residence)  of  old)  of  the  progenitors  of  Barclay  of  Ut^ 
is  pJiched,  like  an  Eagle's  nest,  on  the  point  of  a  rock 
jewing  into  the  sea,  about  six  miles  north  from  MonuoM 
Part  of  the  fabric  is  still  verj  eotire;  but  at  preseoti  voolj 
be  considered  as  one  of  the  most  dreaty  habitationi  imi 
able.  Tbetraditkcnofthecountiy  respe^ingit  is,  tliat 
clay  being  implicated  in  the  crime  of  bwlJog  the  ±heiiff(ifi| 
vouritc  story  ;*)  was,  by  way  of  penance,  eojoioed  to  ba3| 
this  fort.  I  should  rather  conjeflure,  that  if  he  wu  smtfi 
able  to  justice  for  this  shocking  deed  he  had  of  his  tn 
cord,  fled  to  it  as  a  place  of  refuge.  This  traditiooary 
of  the  Kame  of  Mathers  is,  however,  always  dted  in  prarf 
of  the  sheritTs  kettle,  in  the  same  manner  as  Fenelta't  iralkiq| 
on  the  top  of  the  trees,  is  considered  as  proof  posative*  i 
the  country  was  then  thicUy  covered  with  wood. 

Whistleberrv  Castle,  very  similar  in  situadon  to 
Kame  of  Mathers,  but  still  more  decayed, is  placed  on  a  shall 
rock  projefVing  into  the  sea,  about  two  miles  north  from  Bw 
vie.  There  is  no  tradition  with  regard  to  its  history. 
it  is  ascertained  from  good  authority,  to  have  once  f  ertsinad 
to  the  family  of  Keith  Marischal,  as  it  now  does  to  lord  Koil^ 
a  descendant  of  that  house. 

Castle  of  Kinmeff  is  placed  in  a  peninsular  sitnatiaa, 
the  vicinity  of  the  kirk  of  Kinnetf,  but  not  quite  so  dg|n 
upon  the  sea  as  Whlstleberry,  from  which  it  lies  about 

*  Thii  traditioDiry  ttnr;  I>eiri,ihil  about  300  oi  400  jcanife  (Mtd 
tdiiio  » (o  the  ditt)  the  ihcjiff  of  ihe  Meiniii  thco  MelTiUe  cf  fl 
WMiaiHBch  hilcd  bf  the  fitighbouring  birotu  for  whki  I 
toamiA  admlnutntioDaljiHticc,  ihic  the;  ccDipind  aj 
dcrcd  him  >[  I  hnntin);  inaich  m  Girrock  foroi,  and  t 
■uf  ped  ihi  braih,  in  tSc3ti  compliuite  with  ui  intdvatuK  tad  luay  H 
JuaAwD  of  the  kiag  to  ihii  tlfcS.  The  ihing  u  indeed  a 
in  Crivloid'i  Peen^  uid  1  Pii  b  the  si«iri  of  Catvock  b  MQIfl 
ai  tbcfUtcwbue  tfac  tlitgcd  eieaibk  deed  v  u  pcrpcualt^ 
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*  1^  nearer  Bervie.  There  is  neither  tradition  nor  history 
^  tt  extant,  nor  hardly  a  vestige  of  it  remitiniag.  It  beloDgS] 
at  veil  at  the  coDtenninous  property,  to  lord  Keith. 

Outnio-rTAtt  Castle,  long  the  priocely  residence  of  the 
Toissaftt  earls  Mariachat,  ia  situated  about  a  mile  south  from 
£tOflchaTen,  on  a  pcaiasular  rock  proje^iog  into  the  sea,  . 
This  peninsula  is  bounded,  in  perhaps  99  parts  in  100,  by  the  i^ 
■^waters  of  the  ocean ;  und  the  narrow  neck  of  rock  that  coo-  * 
oeflg  it  with  the  main  land  is  so  sharp  and  precipitous  as  to 
toe  altogether  impassible.    The  access  therefore  to  the  castle, 
tJ  by  «  square  tower,  erefted  within  high  water  mark.     And 
£lua  tower  is  such  a  strong  piece  of  work,  and  is  so  strongly*  j 
fonilied  with  flanks  furnished  with  port-holes  and  embra-ii 
•ate»  for  cannon  and  other  lire^rms,  as  would  render  it  stilln 
very  formidable,  notwiihstdnding  all  the  modern  improve-*. 
■BCQis  In  the  art  of  war.     At  least,  it  is  certain  that  it  witlt-^ 
•tood  a  long  siege  in  the  days  of  Oliver  Cromwel,  and  diff 
not  surrender  without  honourable  terms.     The  top  of  tl 
rock  00  which  the  castle  is  built,  is  probably  1  fiO  teet  above ' 
the  level  of  the  sea,  and  seems  to  be  about  three  Scotch  acres 
■O  extent.     Of  this,   about  one  half  may  be  covered  with 
biultjiugg^  consisting  of  the  ancient  dwelling  of  the  family, 
2nd  a  large  range  of  stables  and  voriODs  other  oiRces,  together 
•tth  z  church. 

The  earl  of  Marischal  having  from  an  imprudent  but  ge*'  , 
'Coni  attachment  to  the  eitiled  royal  family  of  the  Stuartaj' 
Kfawl  the  standard  of  rebellion  in  1715,  his  estate  was,  in 
*Oos«juence,  forfeited  ;  and  this  castle,  one  of  the  places  of 
"*•  rctideace>  was  dismantled  three  years  after.  Since  that 
^QM  all  the  buildings  have  remained  roofless,  and  exposed 
*nhotit  care,  to  the  destroying  storm.  The  walls  however, 
Btill  pretty  enjire,  and  mark  the  splendid  apartments 
^  powecfitl  chief,  although  "  the  rank  grass  now  wavea 
Bb  2 
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<*  flora  the  windows,  and  tbcwindi  whiftle^  In  ihrc  ttnptf 
"hall." 

The  following  cominttnication  relating  to  a  xnj  anoeM* 
occurrence  conncfted  with  this  castle,  has  b«B  obbfpnj^jr 
furnished  me  by  Alcxr.  Keith  Esq.  of  ReraUion,  to  urhon- 
ihis  andeat  fabric  nnd  conterminous  pioperty  now  beli>ngHin 
right  of  his  father,  who  puKhasrd  it  Ib  iTfiT-  Had  it  not- 
becD  for  the  forfeiture,  the  property  would  have  d«c«Bded, 
to  him  lincaHy ;  but  the  titles  would  have  goDe  to  the  eaTt- 
ofKintore". 
'  "  Prior  to  the  year  1 300,  the  parish  church  waa  akintcde. 
"  on  the  rock  on  which  the  oistle  now  stands ;  4ad  what  tsi 
"  now  called  the  old  cbnpel  was  the  parish  church.  Williaai 
"  Eeith',  ■Great  Marischal  ofi  Scotland  f  thought  ptoper  toi 
"  fortify  this  rock,  and  biiili  a  strong  dwelling  upon  it.  For.- 
*'  this  offence,  of  building  on  sacted  ground)  he  was  excoaw 
"  muoicaied  by  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews.  Upon  this  ht- 
•*  applied  to  the  Pope,  aering  fonh  that  be  was  indoced  toi 
"  ereiV  this  castle  for  the  proiedfioDot  himself  aid  hit  friend^:. 
«  during  the  troubles  of  tlie  country.  Pope  Bcned^^  tfaeroi' 
"  npon  dire^ed  a  Bull  to  the  bishop  of  St.  Andrews,  >ettinf|i 
*■  forth  the  above  particulars,  and  ordering  the  bishop  to  rc^ 
**  more  the  sentence  of  excommunication,  and  to  allow  WiW 
"  liam  Keith  to  possess  the  cattle  in  all  time  coming,  on  hiv 
■<  building  a  chnrch  in  a  inore  centiical  part,  and  on  ha  [ay-* 
"  ing  a  proper  recompenceto  thedergy.  This  is  auihcntM 
"  cated  by  the  Bull  itself,  in  a  petfeft  state  of  presarTanoo^ 
*'  which  I  have  found  among  the  old  writings  of  ihefand^ 
*'  which  were  left  by  the  last  earl  to  my  father." 

It  is  a  singular  circumstance  that  the  chunh  thonld  bar* 

*  See  DuDg1»'>  Peerage  i>d  Birvnigf.  < 

t  Htitquircd  fhiiprtrpdlj'  between  the  fran  t  j^S  and  1414.  frrot  |.m4^, 

Liwhij  of  Bjrrci,  hj  annc>tirpf<.tScrutiitiii«ilM&a'l»i4i  la  Kfe.    9^ 

B(pgWPecr,g<,   MMcbjCK. 
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been  erefled  on  such  an  inaccessible  rock|  and  so  remote 
from  the  great  body  of  the  parish.  Erobably  at  the  time  it 
vras  first  placed  there,  prior,  who  knows  how  long,  to  the 
year  1300|  even  churchmen  themselves  were  not  safe  from 
the  marauding  spirit  of  the  times. 

ROMAN  CAMP. 

A  Roman  camp  remarkably  entire,  is  to  be  seen  near  the 
mansion  house  of  Fordoun.  It  is  about  85*  yards  long,  I 
think ;  by  about  45  yards  in  breadth,  with  a  ditch  around  it, 
Gtill  eight  or  ten  feet  deep.  There  are  vestiges  of  what  is 
supposed  to  be  a  Roman  encampment,  to  be  seen  in  the  \i- 
dnity  of  Stonehaven.  Some  suppose  this  to  have  been  the 
camp  of  the  famed  Agricola,  before  his  final  oyierthrow  of 
the  Caledonians  under  Galgacus.  There  are  strong  appear* 
ances  of  what  are  conjectured  to  have  been  the  encampments 
of  the  Scots  under  Galgacus,  on  the  heights  above  Ury,  in 
full  view  of,  and  not  far  from,  the  supposed  camp  of  the  Ro» 
jQaans  below. 
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TOIFNS  AND  VILLAGES. 

KmCARDINE. 

KiNC&iLDtNE,  from  which  the  county  takes  its  nam^ 
does  not  now  exist.  Ii  was  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
cast  of  the  village  of  Fettercairn,  and  near  to  the  foot  of  the 
Grampiass ;  at  least,  the  only  vestige  of  it  that  now  renaains, 
— the  ruins  of  the  County  Hall,  is  to  be  seen  there.  Thu 
Hall  was  probably  entire  till  the  year  16G0,  when  the  cooo- 
ty  courts  were,  by  aft  of  Parliament,  removed  to  Stoo^ 
haven.  Of  the  size  and  form  of  this  ancient  town  there  is 
no  tradition.  It  is  only  known  in  histoty  to  have  been,  at 
times,  a  royal  residence.  And  here,  it  is  said,  the  abjeA 
Baliol,  king  of  Scotland,  surrendered  his  crown  to  his  im- 
perious neighbour,  Edward  of  England,  on  the  second  of 
July,  1296.  Thefarmhouse  of  Castletonandits  dependent 
cottages,  are  thought  to  be  situated  upon  the  robs  of  tha 
ancient  place. 

STONEHAVEN. 

This  is  now  the  county  town,  and  is  situated  on 
the  coast,  where  the  Cowle  and  the  Carron  mingle  tbor 
waters  at  they  Row  into  the  ocean,  about  fourteen  inllcs 
south  from  Aberdeen,  and  twenty-two  north  from  Mon- 
trose. It  is  composed  of  an  old  and  a  new  town ; — the  first 
lying  on  the  south  side  of  the  Carron  and  adjacent  to  the 
harbour  j — the  other  between  the  Carron  and  the  Cowie>  on 
a  peninsula  formed  by  these  two  streams.  The  number  of 
udubitants  amounts  to  about  2000 ;  of  which,  about  one 
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^^■Bis  in  the  aacleDt  part  and  the  other  In  the  new.    This 
last  is  of  very  recent  origiiii   and  owes  its  existence  entirely  J 
*o  the  late  Mr  Barclay  of  Ury,  {on  whose  property  it  is  set  1 
down),  who  concaved  (he  pUn,  and  l^d  it  out  with  broad  ' 
^Ureets,  and  a  regular  square  in  the  centre,  in  its  present  form. 
'J"he  plan  indeed  is  not  yet  filled  upi  but  as  there  are  already 
350  houses  built,  and  £0  more  feus,  or  stances  taken,  it' J 
snnst  in  a  short  time  be  completed.  I 

Stooehaven  is  placed  in  the  bottom  of  a  small  bay,  opn  I 
on  the  north-cast,  to  the  sea ;  but  is  well  sheltered  in  eveiy  I 
other  direftbn.  With  several  spacious  and  handsome  buil^  I 
logs  it  has  a  chearful  and  even  elegant  appearance ;  and  a-  J 
bounds  with  genteel  and  wealthy  people.  The  harbour  »  I 
far  from  being  good ;  being  neither  very  capadoUs,  nor  well  1 
sheltered, while  the  entrance  is  dangerous  from  sunken  rocks.  I 
The  trade,  notwithstanding  is  considerable ;  and  this  may  at  I 
last,  induce  to  an  improvement,  which  has  been  long  ulked  | 
of,  but  never  begun  j — a  prolongation  oFtbeFier  and  a  re* 
noval  of  the  rocks. 

This  town  is  not  a  Royal  Burgh,  but  of  that  species  of 
mtimcipal  joiisdiifiion,  so  freqneatly  to  be  met  with  in  Scot- 
Und,  called  a  Burgb  of  Regality,  in  which  the  powers  of 
the  magistrates  arc  limited  almost  exclui^ively  to  objcfts  of 
Police.  There  is  no  want  of  law  however,  in  Stonehaven. 
The  medical  depaitment  is  also  filled  very  respeflably.  Here 
is  a  Bookseller's  shop,  and  a  reading  room.  And  here  balls 
uu)  BSKroblies  are  frequent ;  and  sometimes  a  play  is  exhi- 
bited. Of  late,  Stonehaven  is  also  gaining  a  name  as  a 
watering  place.  In  short  this  sprightly  town  is  rising  fast 
into  reputation.  Il  held,  for  ages,  of  the  family  of  Marischal, 
00  whose  lands  the  old  town  was  ercifted ;  and  lord  Keith  of 
Stonehaven  Marischal,  a  descendant  ot  that  illustrious  house, 
b  tiill  tlie  supcriour.  It  lies  in  the  p^l^ishes  of  Fettciesso 
^^^U  Dmutottar,  whose  churchc:>  arc  nearly  a  mite  distant. 


SOO  AGRICULTURAL    SU&TET 

There  are  In  it  two  Episcopalian  chapels,  SuldaBnrglm 
seceding  meeting  house. 

BERVIE,  OR  INVERBERVIE. 

This  town  is  sitaated  at  the  inflnx  of'  the  vratsr 
Bervie  into  the  sea,   about  ten  nules  south  from  Smi    ^    e- 
haven,   and  twelve  north  from  Montrose.    It' boasts  of 

great  antiquity,  but  is  not  a  great  town ;  the  popuhtt^c^HBOO 
not  exceeding  600  souls.    It  has  however  the  faonour*  of 

being  a  royal  burgh,  with  full  power  of  Pot  and  gallu  ^^^  s, 
hanging,  heading,  and  burning.  But  though  it  "^ 
thus  strong,  it  appears  to  be  merciful;  for  no  instance  of 
these  energetic  modes  of  correction  is  on  record.  Tl». 
are  nevertheless,  some  examples  of  imprisonment ;  this 
ties  of  salutary  admonition  not  having  yet  fallen  into  de^ 
tude.  In  this  town  there  is  a  respeftable  Inn,  and  twc^ 
three  decent  houses  of  entertainment  for  traveUcrs, 
are  also  several  shops,  in  which  vatious  kinds  of 
goods  are  to  be  had  on  reasonable  terms.  Here  too  are 
good  smiths,  house  carpenters,  and  cart  and  plough  wrig' 
But  the  great  body  of  the  burgesses  are  mechanics  in  oi 
professions,  who,  over  the  loom,  the  last,  or  the  lapbo: 
earn  with  the  sweat  of  their  brow,  a  moderate  but  com 
table  livelihood.  In  general  they  are  a  plain  and  imai 
tious  people^  little  troubled  with  politics.  For  though 
neAed  in'parliamentary  representation,  in  conjun£Bon 
the  royal  burghs  of  Aberdeen,  Brechin,  Arbroath,  and 
trose,  they  have  long  ago  contrived  to  emancipate  themsc^-"^^* 
from  political  struggles,  and  give  themselves  very  Bttle  ^^^^' 
cenx  with  eleftioneering  matters, — caring  little  for  the  p^^^' 
pons  professions  of  the  different  candidates,  apd  as  fiew  ^^^' 
ing  for  them.  The  efficient  cause  of  this  political  apad3  y  ^ 
the  burgesses  is  this,  the  greater  part  of  the  voters  in  ^^^ 
royal  burgh,  arc  the  neighbouring  country  gentlemen,  -^^^^ 
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^^'^^  tM  the  mosl  reiBote  cmcenir  with  die  town  oi  ks  in- 

Hcttce,  flieugli  ki  €>mf  tttb  ekAioB  Berrie  n  die 

ig  Inirgh>   the  mhabitant^  neither  gel  themself  es 

*  f**>aill,  nor  tose  »  bonr^t  W0»k  ctt  the  occaaien ;  and  arc 

ta  weft  contental,  and  lanw  as  Bt^  dhont  the  matter 

if  QotlriBg  of  die  kind  were  going  en- among  them. 

neaenpert  of  BenrieyGonrdoni  being  nearly  a  nSe  and 

luM  distant,  with  reoaarkably  bad  acceas  lenders  this  town 

IncoBveni^  for  cradei  andmiqr  acconnt  for  the  Ustless 

atarienary  sMte  of  iia  drcnmatancea ;  ir  baring  neither 

nor  cBottniahed  for  ages.    Itia^  in  other  rcapefta, 

dieerfnl  eeongh  spot  on  which  to  remde,  being  most  plea^ 

sec  down  in  a  dry  and  he&Ithy  sitnation,  amidst  some 

file  most  fortSe  lands  is  the  county.    A  copy  of  its  char- 

%  aa  a  apedmen^of  a  royal  burgh  holding,  is  inserted  in 

appendfat,  N^  9,— where  wiH  aliso  be  found  an  account 

tUa  town  being  burnt  down,  in  thereign  of  queen  Marj, 

sundry  etlier  notiees  of  hs  anttqimyy  furnished  by  that 

dDgent  orileAor  of  andest  anecdotes^ .  Mr  David  Niddry 

M  ffinneffi 

GOURDON,  ^ 

Tlia  sea  port  of  Bervie^  ia  situaced  about  a  mile  and 
a  half  to  the  south-east  6om  it,  on  a  flat  sandy  phnn, 
below  sleep  banka^  It  may  contain  ISO  inhs^itantS| 
flnefly  b  the  sea-foriag  line*  The  harbour  or  creek  ia  hr 
from-  being  capacioiia)  and  ia  reckoned  too  hazardous  in  the 
wbivr  mondu,  to  admit  of  much  trade.  But  in  suaHner  it  ia 
pntty  well  frequented  with  coastmg  Tessels  of  from  90  to 
W  tone  bofdn,  import.' ng  lime  and  coals>  and  exporting 
flfaift.    See  trade  and  fishenee. 

JOHNSHAYEN. 

.    Tbif  town  is  situated  about-  four  n^les  south  from 

Cc 
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Bervic,     and    c'lght   miles    DOTtb  b;    east  of  MootroMb., 
There  is  a  dde  of  one  street  apoa  the  east  end  pretty  J 
regularly  filled  up  with  decent  houses  i  and  there  are  o 
two  more  houses  of  a  gcncecl  appearance  in  cither  pans  a 
the  town.     But  the  great  mass  of  the  buildings  in  ihU  pl*ce  ll 
is  a  congeries  of  mean  cottages,    huddled  all  through  € 
another,  without  regard  to  order,  plaa,  or  accommodadoo  { 
which  gave  occasion  to  the  late  Mr  Barclay  of  Uiy,   lo  r*r . 
murk,  in  ailosion  to  agriculture,  his  favourite  profes»oo,  thtt 
Johnshaven  had  been  jswn  broad-eail.      It  is  however  *»r 
populous ;   containing  about  a  thousand  people,  almost  i. 
employed  either  in  the  sea-faring  line,  or  as  mechanics    Th» 
harbour  here  is  little,  if  at  all,  better  than  that  of  Gourdoy^ 
and  is  even  less  frequented ;  owing  chiefly  to  the  still  wona^ 
access  to  the  neighbouriog  country  for  want  of  good  roadi 
of  communication.    There  is  at  present  a  prospeft  of  thii 
obstruftion  being  removed,   through  the  cxertioos  of  tfai 
superior  of  the  town,  Lieut.  Col.  Scott  of  Broiherton,  wha 
has  subscribed  liberally  for  making  a  good  load  from  fa 
to  the  How  of  the  Meams,  across  the  hills  of  Garrock,  ii 
which  he  is  joined  by  some  others  of  the  country  geDtlenKa,T 
and  by  the  public  at  large.      When  this  is  accomplisbed, . 
Johnshaven  will  probably  become,  next  to  Stonehaven*  the 
place  ef  greatest  traffic  in  the  county. 

This  town  bad  the  imprudence  to  conneff  ilsdf  with  d 
rebellion  in  1746.  Some  of  the  fishers  had  piloted  a  tccmL 
whh  French  troops  and  cannon  into  Stoochavcn,  wbils 
others  had  seized  upon  two  gentlemen  in  the  service  of  gtM 
vemment,  and  delivered  them  up  to  the  rebels,  who  • 
them  prisoners  to  Perth.  When  the  royal  army  was  tnarcb^. 
ing  north  against  the  Pretender,  a  detachment  imder  tb*, 
command  of  General  Huske,  entered  Jobnshavco  in  MMdH 
vf  the  ofTendcrs,  but  not  meeting  with  that  ready  infefD 
itvn  that  wat  cspnTlcd,  he  bid  bis  "  l^iJi go  afihinf,  ai 
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8^ve  the  wbole  up  to  plunder.  A  considerable  loss  of  goods  . 
^*^as  sustainedf  but  there  was  little  personal  violence^  and  the 
l^Oftta  which  the  soldiers  attempted  to  bum»'  were  soon  put 
^Qder  water  by  the  towns  people,  while  the  military  had 
'^t  them  in  search  of  booty,  before  the  flames  had  made 
Bioch  progress. 

Here  are  two  seceding  meeting  houses,  one  of  the  Burgh- 
^■*»  the  other  of  the  Antiburgher  persuasion.  Here  likewise 
**  ^  Idason  Lodge,  which  serves  also  occasionally  for  a  ball- 
and  playhouse.  The  town  itself,  though  comprehend- 
two  thirds  of  the  parishioners,  lies  more  than  a  mile  (Us« 

from  Benholme^  the  parish  church. 

f 

St.  CYRUS. 

This  is  a  village  and  kirktown,  pleasantly  situated  on 
eminence,     about  five  miles  north  from  Montrose, 
^^Q  the  Post^  road,  by  the  coast  side.     It  comprehends 
'«rom  twenty  to  thirty  dwelling   houses,  part  of  which, 
in  a  line  or  street,  have  their  neat  little  gardens  placed  in 
front,  and  stretching  along  the  high  way  i  a  device  deserv- 
bg  of  more  general  i^tatioo.  This  little  village  stands  part- 
ly on  the  property  of  Kirkside  and  partly  on  that  of  Wood* 
stone. 

MARYKIRK. 

This  small  village  and  kirktown  lies  near  the  river 
of  North-esk,  about  six  miles  NW  from  Montrose,  and 
where  the  high-way  to  and  from  the  How  crosses  that 
river.  Were  the  much  wished  for  and  much  needed 
to  be  built  here  across  the  North-esk,  Mary-kirk 
become  a  very  considerable  village.  Few  places  in 
the  county  are  more  pleasantly  situated,  either  with  respect 
to  soil  or  genial  exposure.    It  belongs  to  Mr  Taylour  of 
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dh. 

FETTERCAIRN. 

This  is  ■  clnn  «nd  hsadsome  vilh^  tituated  io  lfa» 

I   How,     within     a    mile    of    the     GrampiaiH,     Jod    ibtm 

three   miles  and   a  half  fmn  ih«  wtttno   extr^mhy  of 

I  d>e  county,  and  twelve  miles  MW  of  Montrose.     It  k  art  aa» 

I  skm  bargh  of  Buony,  built,  the  greater  pair  ot  H,  ia  the 

toTta  of  a  aquAre,  with  a  handsome  obetitk,  orcrMS,  Mick 

called,  in  the  centre.     It  is  a  small  degree  elevated  abovt  lb* 

level  of  the  conterminous  coantry,  «htch  it  rkh^  cultin- 

ted  and  much  embellished  with  hedge-roms  and  other  plio-  - 

)  tations-     It  is  the  scat  of  the  parish,  and  may  contain  from^ 

I   100  to  l^OichatMiants.     f^r  John  Stn.irt  Bnn  is  the  s ape — 

t  fior,  or  lather  the  proprietor,   ns  the  greater  pfln  of  tf<* 

I  aDbjefts  are  held  upoo  lehsc  of  the  «#tate  of  Fcticrcaini  O"^ 

AUCIIENULAE. 
Thie  village,  ntuated  in  th«  vicinity  of  the  klrktu^Bv 
ot  Fordoun,  ii  a  reraatluble  msiance  of  isaeaw*  b  ^ 
Tcry  short  period,  without  almost  any  appatcnt  oa^k^ 
Previous  to  the  year  1795  it  contained  only  iwel^" 
bouses,  inhabited  by  twelve  families.  Ii  now  comprehen^r^ 
eighty-five  families,  end  SSO  people.      Peat  for  fuel  ix  i 

deed  t^  be  obtained  at  a  short  ^lisTonce  i  and  this  geon^=^» 
operates  in  favour  of  population,  by  inducing  to  »  reatikat  -9i 
\a  its  neighbourhood.  But  there  ate  thousaods  of  wT  =M 
places  in  the  coanty  that  Iiave  this  article  in  as  greai  t!i"  "  ■•' 
dance  withoBt  prodt»cing  a  siiniUr  effeft.  Here  it  •li^^">  t 
s^Hnoing  mill,  uhich  was  ere^ed  by  a  Mr  Kinneart  It  ™ 
JPB  '  year  1796;  and  this,  by  giving  employment  to  aboMfc^^tf  "j 
^^H      haodsr  chiefly  women  and  chlMren,   may  be  soppoaeiS  '■^        i 


fcavtf ocoorii{Jcd  popelation.    Y«  wc  h«TC  not  obwfved  ihni    . 
anMctiineof  thesuiwkjnd  in  the  vidaity  of  the  toyil  tnr^  J 
ofBerrie,  haiaddod  &  tingle  tosl  to  ihe  number  of  it*  p«04  .1 
fie.     Bervie^  com^nrcd   with  AuchenbUe,  9«(Wis  lo  enjQf  ^ 
4ist}ngniBh«<l  fldvnntages.     It  liee  near  a  sea-port,  whkli  tO*  I 
>ble«  the  inhaNmtiu  to  obtain  ihrir   fuel,    at  Icnst  on  MBf  I 
icrtOB  of  ciirriag«.      It  hss  datly  communication  with  Mobl  I 
troM  oo  As  (MK  hand,  atHl  on  the  other  with  Ab«rdc«»|  •] 
which  Affords  facility  to  coanwrn.    The  nuU  coMih  pi£ilag,<| 
Tfafon^  it  nrice  *  day  givn  a  dit«0  comspondeacs  (vr^t  I 
«h«T«  anf  thing  to  correspond  «t>o«t)  with  London,  Edla^  I 
tMli^h,  and  Abetdeeti.     And  it  Is  siniatcd  in  a  moch  moit  I 
TeftBt  <fi«tilft  of  Country.     T«  Btnie  has  remaln*d  fititloik  1 
ary  for  ages  ;  while  Auchcnblae,  from  almost  nixbhig  hA     i 
suddenly  risen  in  size,  aod  continues  rapidly  to  advance  in 
extent.     For  this  I  can  perceive  no  cause  but  one,  which  is, 
the  people  are  all  holders  of  their  hooses  aad  gardetia  in  Feu. 
^Tbef  pxjr  a  lufliog  duty,  it  is  ttve ;  but  the  subjefl  is  their 
«taff.      It  M  iheii  eum  domicilet  wd  their  cu/i  patch  of 
ground-     And  sach  a  consideraiion  has  uith  all  maDkind 
3  KTong  iflducemeat  to  habitation,  and  makes  ihem  settle 
where  they  can  get  ipto  this  independent  situation.     In  Ber- 
tie the  iohabkants  hold  chiefly  from  )'ear  to  year,  or  upon 
abort  leases.     There  are  indeed  soae  fewerSf  but  oo  new 
lea  has  been  granted  for  ages. 

Auchcnblae  is  one  o(  the  ancient  burghs  of  Barony,  dig- 
lified  with  a  prisoB  for  nudctafiors,  and  holds  of  the  carl  of 
Clntore  as  coming  in  place  of  Falconer  of  Glenfaixjuhar. 
The  ground  on  which  it  is  ere^ed,  with  the  contermtnoua 
land,  is  his  property.  The  feu  duty  is  at  the  low  rate  of  from 
ihxee^wnce  to  four-pence  halfpenny  per  fall ;  orfiom^Zto 
jfS  ibe  Scots  acre.  Few  of  the  vassalsholdaboveaneight 
puT  of  an  acre  on  this  tenure ;  and  as  the  duty  cannot  be 
mngawnied,  none  of  them  can  be  ejefled  so  long  as  this  iril- 
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'Bngqoitffflti^pMd.  Having  once  s«thenneIw§flflWB  by 
building  their  houses  on  this  pennaoent  kind  of  holdiag, 
they  are  ever  ready  {as  Feuars  of  a  small  portioa  of  gronad 
generally  are)  to  become  leaseholders  of  larger  parcdi  in 
the  ndgbbourhood.  Accordingly  these  are  lakeo  acre  by 
•ere,  at  much  higher  rents  than  could  otherwise  bare  hap- 
pened had  there  been  no  village  here.  The  indDcenieni  to 
(he  cottager  to  become  a  feuar  is  ippaieot  from  the  siabiTujr 
of  his  new  situation  -,  while  the  inducement  to  the  landholder 
to  become  n  ntpnUr  only,  instead  of  absolute  prepritter 
over  a  small  pan  of  his  domains,  is,  that  be  thereby  enstires 
a  great  increase  ofrent  on  his  coQterminous  lands.  Tbmtlse 
interest  of  both  parties  operates  towards  the  increase  of  tbt 
poptilatlon  of  the  country. 

DRUMLITHIE. 


This  also  is  a  borgh  of  Barony,  and  of  ancient  date 
I  have  no  means  of  ascertaining  the  precise  arra  of  its  foon 
datioQ.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  to  the  sooihward  of, 
close  upon,  a  low  branch  of  the  Grampians,  now  ii 
vation,  which  protefls  it  from  the  northern  blast, 
lesser  heights  towards  the  east,  shield  it  from  the  cl 
ling  storms  from  that  quarter.  The  population  amouik.- 
Xo  about  SOO:  And  this  has  been  lotig  pretty  stationary 
many  years  having  elapsed  since  the  fcuing  our  of  D.^=r 
possesions  has  ceased.  Indeed  the  feu-Iennre  doea  r». 
-appear  lo  have  ever  been  very  genersl  here.  The 
held  their  houses,  with  two  or  three  acres  of  land  upon  lea 
originally  for  a  term  of  two  or  three  nineteen  years  dai 
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New  leases  however  are  restrifled  to  one  nineteen  or 
At  the  same  time  the  rents,  to  the  stretch  of  from  ^  i  to^^ 
the  Scots  acre,  are  advancing  upon  the  pleoplc ;  so  that  i« 
more  probable  that  this  x-lllage  will  diminish  rather  than    »* 
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iBtoist  In  extent.  It  lies  about  six  miles  west  from  Stone- 
haven;  and  formerly  the  high  war  from  that  town  lo 
ArechiD,  &c.  passed  through  it,  bat  of  hte  this  road  has  been 
c«nied  in  a  more  direft  course,  about  half  a  miie  to  the 
■omhward  of  it.  Here  is  a  chapel  of  Scots  Episcopaliani. 
Tnc  lown  itself  and  the  coDierminous  property  belongs  part- 
ly to  Mr  Gordon  of  Avochie,  and  partly  lo  the  estate  of 
d«nb«vie. 

^^^^^f  his  village,  also  a  burgh  of  Barony,  has  been  erec- 
***S  xnthin  the  last  thiny  years ;  its  charter  beating  date 
^^•1.  It  was  ihen  but  of  small  extent;  and  a  few 
y^^r«  prerious  to  that  time,  consisted  of  only  two  or 
^"Tee   bouses  in    the   vicinity  of   the  kirk  and  minister's 

I  ****nac.  It  now  consists  of  a  straight  street,  about  half  a 
***J«  long,  composed  chiefly  of  low  houses  of  one  story, 
***nie  of  them  still  built  of  clay  and  covered  with  thatch, 
^Qd  mean  enough  in  appearance,  but  intermixed  with  several 
^'  tvo  stories  and  in  a  genteel  'style.  And  almost  all  bave 
''^at  little  gardens.  The  population  is  probably  »bom  600, 
^*^tittisting  in  general,  of  mechanics  in  vatious  professions. 
■^Ut  thete  are  some  families  in  easy  circumstances  who  have 
*"**Osen  to  reside  here  to  enjoy  retirement  and  the  refreshing 
^^•■^eic^of  thccoimtr)-.  Here  is  an  elegant  and  capacious 
^^**Wrch  for  those  of  the  Episcopalian  persuasion,  endowed 
^'"^'ii  a  stipend  to  the  clergymao,  from  lands  in  the  neigh- 
****«»ibood,  to  the  extent  of  j^  +0  in  money  and  +0  bolls  of 
^^^^  Oil,  together  with  a  commodious  house  and  garden,  and 
*  *ew  iicres  of  land.  The  Cure  is  at  present,  vacant 
^"^a*  lately  served  by  a  gentleman  of  ve/y  respe^abU  charac 
r'cr,  lijg  ijjtg  Jligljt  Revd.  Jonathan  Watson,  liiuUr  bishop  of 
^H^^kel4.      Heje  it  also  a  mason  lodge  j  but  the  masoi 
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laySttrf  io»s  not  seen  &t  present,  to  be  in  tlA>ylBftftB<M>y 
higk  rapute.  The  ch»f  h\a  (Cream's)  is  among  (he  hni  in 
the  north ;  and  ku  attached  to  it  the  singular  acccmaada. 
^n  of  a  library  for  the  nse  ef  travcUeis,  togsther  with  a 
•null  musean)  of  pieserved  birds.  Sec ;  and  tome  nt*  tpco- 
nent  of  cniactab  and  fosHb. 

LaVKDcckiik  ovcs  i»  lise  iik)  preeeM  a^pearflDC*  to  tht 
late  lord  Gardenstone,  who  being  proprieter  of  tbe  laoda  of 
Johnston,  on  which  it  is  placed,  began,  aboot  thirty  yeti* 
ago,  to  induce  people  to  settle  h»re,  by  grandcg  them  few 
at  the  moderate  rate  of  ihretvpence  or  fonr-pence  the  ftlL 
This  soon  h^d  the  efie^  to  fill  up  the  town  (which  scemi  to  ^ 
have  reached  almost  if  not  altogether,  its  uliimate  enteDt^^ 
to  lis  preset  size.     Many  years  have  now  elapsed  withon^ 
8  single  addition.-i!  suijef}  having  been  ercf^ed  \  forthoogli^ 
'  there  are  every  year  some  new  buildings  going  forwart! 
these  are  merely  a  renewal  of  former  houses  in  a  b 
style,  either  by  the  original  feuars,  or  by  new  purchasers  " 
their  room ;  in  which  last  case,  the  superior,  according 
the  common  practice  in  Scotland,  levies  a  fine  on  what,, 
this  case,  is  called  a  lingular  succeiser,  of  commonly  <Iou^ 
the  feu  duty  for  the  fiist  year;  and  this  is  done,  whether  ■ 
alteration  is  made  upon  the  subJeQ  or  not. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  after  the  death  of  lord  Gan^Bni- 
Etone,  the  succeeding  superior  raised  the  feu  duties  ot^k.  lO 
new  subjefte,  to  six-pence  or  eight-pence  the  fall.     Ancft.    lie 
present  supeiior  proposes  that  it  should  be  one  shiilE-Sji 
which  seems  to  be  putting  aa  et!eAuaI  bar  to  the  git»'vtii 
or  increase  of  the  town.     The  village,  however,  frois   the 
tpiiit  of  its  inhabitants  for  taUog  adjacent  parcels  of  land' Jc 
lease,  has  afready  had  this  good  effe^,  that  the  adjcunie^ 
lields,  originally  of  a  very  meagre  quality,  and  scarcely  re"'- 
ing  about  thirty  years  ago,  for  ten  shillings  the  acre,  ue  w^ 
letting  at  from  3  to  jf  4  per  acre. 
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X^awreacekirk  lies  nearly  half  way  between  Brechin,  which 
■  Vwretre  milei  to  the  west,  and  Stonehaven,  which  Is  four- 
jeen  mileB  lo  the  east  -,  md  makes,  of  course,  a  convenient 
(r-A'v«UiDg  sage.  It  is  nine  miles  N  by  W  of  Montrose, 
t>7  -vrhich  ts  the  nearest  commanication  to  the  sea,  and 
frofxi  which  are  made  the  chief  importations,  more  especial- 
ly coal.  This,  bemgtheonly  fuel  to  which  the  inhabii^ints 
hav«  access,  and  being  greatly  enhanced  in  piice  from  the 
Vang  caniflge,  must  have  operated,  and  must  tlUl  coatiDue 
lO  operate  as  an  adverse  circHmstsnce  to  population. 

Among  other  maoufaflures  imrodoced  by  lord  Garden* 
stoae,  tht«  town  Is  still  pre-emmpnt  for  making  an  elegant 
Und  of  wooden  snuff  box,  remarknble  for  the  corrcAnesi 
of  rt>c  hinge,  and  a  ptetty  varnish.     This  kind  of  toy  gives 

Cnyment  to  two  attittB,  who,  with  al]  their  industry,  are 
r  able  to  farai»h  so  fast  as  thetr  ordets  require  Though 
Baruoy  borgh,  by  lis  charter  (Ser  appendix  N"  4  )  is  en- 
I  to  hirftl  a  weekly  market  -,  there  has  neTer,  as  yet,  been 
n>y  held.  Under  the  seAion  of  Fairs  will  be  seen  an  ac- 
count of  its  traffic  in  that  way. 

Upon  the  coast-side  there  are  thinly  scattered  a  few  smsU 

fisHug  villsges  i  such  a*  Torry,  opposite  to  Aberdeen — the 

1  C<5*e[    Piodon,   Portlethen,  Scateraw,   Cowie,  Crawton, 

I  CatterBnn,  and  perhaps  one  or  two  more.    There  is  hardly 

'*y  thing  besides  what  has  been  noticed,  that  deserves  the 

Wiieofa  village,  in  the  inierior.     Even  about  parish  church- 

»  TThich  usually  attraft  habltations,thcre  are  but  few  houses. 

ninetpen  parish  churches,  in  the  connty  there  are  ten,  of 

Uch  in  [he  vicinity  there  is  hardly  a  dwelling  house  to  bo 

Co,  but  the  manse,  or  Clergyman's  honse  only. 
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CHAP.  V. 

MODE  OF  OCCUPATION. 

SECT.  I. 
SIZE  OF  FARMS. 

The  gener&l  extent  of  arable  farmg  in  this  couBXf, 
be  from  100  to  150  Scotch  acres.  There  are  a  few  tha^ 
mount  to  300  or  350 ;  but  I  know  of  none  that  rise  to 
Interspersed  aipong  the  larger  faims^  there  are  in  erery  j^^sl  xt 
of  the  county,  a  number  of  smaller  ones  of  from  SO  to  ^4:0 
acres.  There  are  many  eren  as  low  as  five  or  six  acres^  ^sU 
independent  of  the  larger ;  the  tenants  holding  immediac^^y 
from  the  landlord  himself.  There  may  be  one  fourth  p^aif 
of  the  county  in  the  hands  of  these  lesser  tenants^  and 
perform  a  great  proportion  of  the  labour  with  thdr 
hands.  Besides  these,  there  are  on  almost  every  large  fa.x'Xiii 
small  pendicles  occupied  by  the  farmers  own  work  people* 
And  these  small  possessions  consist  of  from  half  an  acre?  ^^ 
three  or  four  acres  in  extent,  according  to  the  general  ^t:^te 
of  cultivation.  For  it  may  be  remarked  that  in  proporciO^ 
as  the  country  becomes  more  and  more  cultivated*  tli^^^ 
smaller  allottments  are  reduced  more  and  more  in  size,  ^^ 
at  last  they  dwindle  down  to  the  extent  of  the  ksdl  yard  alo^^* 

In  the  hill  distridts,  or  where  the  arable  land  approa^ob^^ 
theuki  and  includes  a  pordon  of  hills  in  the  same  possess^^^^ 
the  farms  are  greatly  larger.  They  will  even  extend  to  ^^ 
veral  thousand  acies.  I  believe  there  is  an  instance  ^^  f 
single  farm  occupying  thirty  thousand  acres :  But  whetba^^  ^ 
may  be  five  thousand  acres  more  or  less,  is  of  little  \tt%'p^' 
tance,  as  it  would  make  little  or  no  difference  dther  witJ^  ^^ 
gard  to  the  capital,  or  to  the  rent.    Muirfowl,  ia  these    ^^ 
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\,  is  to  the  landlord  a  more  valnabk  stock  than  sheep, 
as  has  been  remarked  ebewhere  in  this  work  * 

Whether  a  country  ought  to  be  laid  out  into  large  or  into 

^mall  farms,  is  a  question  which  has  been  much  agitated.    I 

^o  not  mean  to  enter  farther  into  it  than  merely  to  state, 

"vhat  I  conceive  to  be  the  faft  in  this  county,  namely,  that 

^ben  a  small  farm  is  to  be  let,  there  is  universaUy  a  greater 

competition  for  it  j  and  that  it  lets,  of  course,  at  a  higher 

a«nt,  in  proportion,  than  if  it  were  of  a  larger  size*    And  I- 

Jhave  experience  to  warrant  me  in  stadng  that  the  rent  of  tht 

Xttle  tenants  b  punAually  paid. 

SECT.  n. 
CHARACTER  of  thm  FARMERS. 

The  drcumstanoes  under  which  mankind  in  general,  are 

X>Iaced,  seldom  fail  to  have  an  effeft  on  their  character,  or 

Tather^  what  I  understand  by  the  subjeA  of  this  seAion, 

Their  general  demeanour.      Nor  can  it  be  supposed  that  in 

cultivator  of  the  soil,   there  should  be  an  exception  to 

:liis  remark.    The  farmer  with  a  considerable  capiul,  living 

a  geniaTntuation,  surrounded  with  a  well  cultivated  traft 

conntry,  inhabiting  a  commodious  mansion,  enjoying  all 

tile  necessaries,  and  many  of  the  luxuries  of  life,  and  whose 

^usociates  are  in  a  general  state  of  affluence, — ^will  have  dif- 

S«rent  ideas  and  a  different  deportment  from  another  (per- 

Dd  2 


*  At  bridge  of  Dye,  in  tho  bean  of  the  Gnaipiani,  there  is  a  pUin  dwelling 
two  tCories  in  height,  ere^ed  u  thooting  ^utitert  for  the  accommodation 
h  coold  hardly  eott  above  £%s^  ui  the  boilding,  and  would  not 
tt  jC  so  a  year ;  were  it  aet  down  at  Charing  Croif,  or  at  the  Cro«  of 
linborgfa.  The  game  however,  in  the  Tidoitj,  it  to  abundant,  and  the 
•o  extenaiYe,  while  the  place  iltelf  hat  to  many  rural  attradioot,  that  it 
left  Cor  £  140  for  the  teaton.  llie  pasture  of  the  whole  territory  for  tome 
MIct  fDUd,  is  mppoicd  10  be  abandantly  high  rented  at  £  xoo  a  year. 


bap«  as  gooda  qildTator  of  Isindj  vhO|  with  )esa  maaej  to 
carry  him  on,  is  set  down  in  a  iireory,  cheerkssy   distriA^ 
with  wretched  accpmmodatiDQj  and  whose  assodateay  like 
himself  J  must  be  more  concerned  to  provide  fipr  tbe<baff 
p^cessaries  of  existmice,  than  to  be  looking  for  elegance  of 
lefinement  in  tbor  mode  of  living.    Henceamarkad  distinct 
tiop  may  be  observed  in  the  general  cbaraAer  of*  manners  of 
husbandmen,  copespondingi  in  a  great  measure,  to  thdr  dif-* 
ferent  sitnations^  as  they  may  happen  to  be  placed  niider 
ipore  or  less  favporabfe  drcomstances.     Accordingly  we 
find  in  this  county,  many  farmers  whose  conditipni  whecbef 
with  regard  to  bard  labour,  to  mean  accommodation,  to  plaio 
living,  and  general  rusddty  of  demeanour,  is  on  a  level,  per-^ 
haps  belpw  it,  of  the  meanest  labourer.     There  are  others 
again,  and  these  a  pretty  numerous  class,  who  enjoy  the  ele- 
gancies  of  life,  and  are  as  w^ll  informed,  and  have  as  enga-^ 
ging  an  address  as  most  country  gentleman ;  while  between 
these  extremes  others  are  to  be  found  in  every  possible  de- 
gree of  gradation.    But,  with  all  the  circumstances  that  marl^ 
sp  distmfUy  a  difference  between  the  greater  and  the  lesser, 
tenants,  or  between  those  who  hve  in  the  best  and  tho$e  who 
]sve  in  the  worst  parts  of  the  country,  there  is  .among  all 
classes  a  decided  attention  to  the  interests  of  their  profession^ 
as  aifeAed  by  ^industry,  assiduqas  applicauon,  and  agricul^ 
tural  Imowledge.     Thus,  even  among  husbandmen  of  the 
lowest  class,  there  are  to  be  observed  spme  lemarkable  ex- 
amples  of  correal  culdvation  and  great  professional  skill  ^ 
while  among  the  most  opulent  and  independent  farmers,  who 
live  in  the  easiest  style,  there  is  a  very  general  sjprit  of  iiH 
dustry  marked  by  the  closest  application  to  business* 

SECT.  m. 
RENT. 
Rent  has  greatly  advanced  m  the  course  of  the  lost  five 
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jean.  Undl  that  penod>  good  arable  Und»  aitnated  upon 
^e  coast ^dcj  was  let  at  from  20  to  25,  or  at  XDoat^  SO  shil- 
Jinga  the  Scotch  acreswhile  ia  the  How  (the  next  most  fertile' 
^liatriGt)^  it  waa  considerably  lower.  But  there  is  hardly  any 
suable  land  at  all  on  the  coast  side  let  mw  under  £  2.  Nay 
'Shere  are  examples  of  it  letting  ^i£9»£^  10s  }  and  erta 
^upwards  of  ^^ 5  the  acre.  A  great  proportion  of  the 
^zonnty,  however,  being  still  held  in  leases  that  were  enters 
^d  into  many  years  ago,  is  still  Tery  moderately  rented.  So 
&luit  even  in  districts  where  land|  at  present,  lets  at  from  ^^2 
tto  £S  sua  acre,  the  average  of  the  whole  vnH  not  exceed 
^1 5s.i  or  IL  10s.  at  most. 

It  was  very  generally  the  practiice  fosmerly  to  have  the 
M'^at  composed  partly  in  victual  and«  partly  in  moneys  the 
laxgest  proportion  being  in  victual.  There  was  also  a  long 
list  of  Customs  payable ;  such  as  poultry  of  various  descrip- 
I  sheep  and  lambs,  butter,  cheese,  peats,  horse  corn,  &c. 
all  for  immediate  consumption  in  the  proprietor's  family. 
Another  set  of  payments  consisted  in  services,  emphatically 
called  JBoitage,  (from  bondage).  And  these  were  exacted 
^^^lier  in  seed  time  in  ploughing  and  harrowing  the  proprie* 
tor's  landr-«or  in  summer,  ia  the  carriage  of  his  coalsj  or 
^^^her  fuel  ^  and  iu  harvesty  in  cutting  down  his  crop. 

A.t  present,  payment  of  rent  panly  in  victual,  though  for- 
*^>i|f  on  the  decline,  is  nearly  as  prevalent  as  ever.    It  seems 
i^de^  to  be.  for  the  mutual  interest  of  landlord  and  tenant 
^^^t  it  should  besa    But  the  greater  part  of  the  customs  arf 
^^^oli^hed-    And  the  still  more  Gothic  Bonage  is  quite  given 
up  OQ  all  lands  lately  let.    Carriages,  however,  for  the  build«- 
ing  and  repairing  the  church,  manse,  and  school-house,  (a 
^Qimon  parish  concern),  are  still  a  burden  on  all  the  ten- 
ets, and  from  which  none  of  them  consider  it  of  importance 
L        to  be  relieved. 
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bllo\(ring  table  shews  both  the  old  and  the  present 
this  county^  through  all  the  respeAive  parishes.    I 
Dt  been  able  to  ascertain  the  precise  asra  in  which  the 
:  valued  rent,  by  which  freehold  qualification  is  sdU 
.ted,  was  made  up ;  whether  in  the  days  of  Mary  qneen 
3t8t  or  at  a  subsequent  period ;  por  have  I  been  able  to 
whether  all  the  parishes  were  valued  at  the  same  time, 
present  rent  was  made  up  from  the  return  to  the  io- 
c  tax  office  in  1 804.    The  rent  however,  has  advanced 
it  remarkably  on  every  farm  that  has  been  let  since  that 
le  \  being  now  from  twice  to  five  times  as  much  as  before, 
ere  the  whole  county  to  be  let  just  now  there  can  be  no 
>ubt  that  the  rent  would  exceed  £  100,000. 
Besides  the  rent  as  stated  in  Table  N^  9.  payable  to  the 
andlords,  there  falls  to  be  added  the  proportion  of  income 
:ax  payable  by  the  tenants,  which  is  at  present,  one  shilling 
in  the  pound,  or  more,  but  which  is  as  truly  rent  as  if  it  had 
heeh  covenanted  for  in  the  leases.     It  is  however  to  be  ob- 
served that  this  nSe&s  those  tenants  only  whose  leases  com- 
menced preidously  to  the  time  in  which  that  tax  was  impos- 
ed.   In  all  posterior  leases,  the  tenants,  aware  of  the  extent 
of  this  tax,  and  its  precise  definition,  must  be  understood  as 
having  it  in  view  before  bargaining;  and  of  course,  as  hamg 
regulated  their  offers  of  rent  accordingly ; — giving,  for  in- 
stance, ;^  S  an  acre  to  the  landlord,  when,  if  the  tax  had  not 
existed,  they  would  have  given  three  guineas.     So  that,  in 
faA,  such  tenants  cannot  be  said  to  pay  Income  tax  on  their 
leases  at  all,  being  paid  for  them  by  the  landlords  in  the 
duAion  of  rent. 

The  real  rent  jn  180*  ?      ....   ^gs^^g     18     0 
was,  as  in  the  Table  J  x»      >  *  o     w  ^ 

In  1 805,  it  rose  to 67,439      10  10|         , 

In  1 806  it  advanced  still  more  rapidly,  to     75,644     18     9 
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STATISTICAL  TABLE,  N°.  n.—R£Nt. 


Pariihes. 

Valued  Scots, 

Real  Sterling 
in  1S04. 

Rent 
per  acre. 

L. 

S. 

D. 

i. 

s- 

0. 

L. 

S.D. 

1 

ArbutbnoR    -    - 

3768 

15 

4 

S84S 

16 

1 

14 

BuKhory  Devraicl 

2059 

IS 

4. 

2551 

8 

7 

6 

Banchoiy  Tenian  - 

3665 

1 

8 

2717 

8 

10 

2 

6 

1 

Genholue 

3980 

10 

i 

S058 

IS 

10 

19 

7 

.3 

Benie 

1816 

13 

4 

1243 

4 

4 

6 

1(^1 

Cnunoak)  part    - 

381 

15 

184 

13 

7 

1 

7 

1 

Omnottar 

3462 

7 

4 

S983 

14 

9 

18 

Elms 

2777 

9 

1766 

4 

2 

3 

8 

1 

Ed,el,pn7 
I'ffleicaini  3     "    ' 

6999 

6 

2 

S434 

2 

8 

2 

2 

l^«teresso 

6531 

4 

2 

7*27 

4 

15 

6 

2 

F"«nlomi 

7129 

5 

4 

5827 

11 

9 

12 

7 

S 

CSuTodc 

28*2 

II 

1471 

4 

7 

10 

«l 

CIU.ber.ie    .    - 

3336 

1 

2088 

9 

1 

10 

sl 

Kimeff        .        . 

*309 

19 

S406 

1 

3 

1   9g. 

Lawrencekirk    - 

*29« 

19 

8 

5150 

12 

10 

M^ry-culier 

1626 

1 

4 

14.5 

12 

8 

1 

Marylark 

6065 

4099 

7 

4 

18     jl" 

Nigg 

1562 

6 

1752 

16 

9 

1 

11'^ 

St-Cyn., 

6277 

2 

4 

6157 

1810 

1 

Strachjo 

8032 

19 

4 

1566 

1 
IS  9 

- 

.J6 

74,921 

Li 

63,748 

IS 

17 

- 
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Ac  ibb  rate  it  \viU  not  be  many  years  until  it  reaches 
£  lOO^OOO.  That  it  will  continue  at  any  rate  to  advance  may 
be  inferred  from  two  causes^  independent  of  the  fall  in  the 
valoe  of  moneys  Ist.  as  the  old  leases  expire^  of  which  there 
are  still  many  entered  to  near  half  a  century  ago  at  very  mo- 
derate rentSy  and  8d»  in  proportion  as  the  tiuuii  lands  become 
improved.  Hus  last^  a  subjeA  that  affords  the  well  ground- 
ed hope  from  the  present  spirit  of  cultivation^  not  only  that 
mU  will  continue  to  increase^  but  that  produce  will  be  great- 
ly augmented. 

It  must  be  observed  here  that  in  the  above  returns  of 
rentf  the  rent  of  fislungs^  woods^  &c.  is  included.  These 
amount  to  about  one  fourteenth  part  of  the  whole^  also  the 
surplus  rents  taxable  on  the  tenants^  which  amount  to  about 
one  seventh  part. 

SECT.  IV. 

TTTHES,  OR  TIENDS,  4ND  STIPENDS. 

There  are  no  Tythesj,  properly  so  called,  in  this  county, 
nor  so  fir  as  I  know,  do  they  exist  any  where  in  Scotland. 
Tiends  have  come  in  thdr  place ;  or  rather  this  may  be  a 
dUferent  name  for  originally  the  same  thing.  But  these  are 
now  estimated  on  a  different  prindple,  and  are  lened  in  a 
different  manner.  Instead  of  being  the  tenth  pa^  of  the 
produce,  as  the  name  should  import,  the  Hend  is  now  res- 
trifted  to  the  fifth  part  of  the  rent ;  a  circumstance  much 
easier  to  be  ascertained,  and  not  so  liable  to  variation .  And 
notwithstanding  the  general  higher  rate  of  rent  in  Scotland 
than  in  England,  the  Tdnd  will  still  not  amount  to  a  tenth 
part  of  the  produce  of  the  soiL  This  can  only  be  the  case 
ivhen  the  rent  is  equal  to  half  the  produce,  a  case  which  can 
rarely  happen. 


Bm  vhat  BtiU  farther  makes  ihe  T«nd  a  lighter 
on  landed  property  than  the  T^the  U  (hU,  alitio»i  the 
Teiodt  in  Scotland  have  been  rdued,  a  huodred  y«an  >ga^ 
perbapsi  or  msre,  and  have  been  restri^ed  to  that  ralvet 
so  that  they  canoot  now  be  augmented  although  the  not  oaf 
be,  as  in  most  cases  it  is,  doubled  or  trebled  since  the 
tioG  took  place.  The  Scotch  hndlord  has  anothci  ai 
sdll,  in  this  respeA.  For  however  small  the  tdnd  najr 
compared  with  the  tenth  part  of  the  a(t>itil  produce,  it  is 
io  few  cases  thai  it  is  all  demanded;  as  the  living  of  the  c 
gymaD)  *«  hich  is  augmented  ftom  tiine  to  time  by  the 
of  Session,  has  not,  except  in  a  few  psmhes  only, 
the  whole  teinda. 

An  example  wiH  perhaps  better  Hlustnte  this 
And  I  take  it  from  a  parish  in  this  county,  not  as  being  raoM 
in  point,  but  because  I  have  better  access  to  know  ibc  dr- 
CQfflstaucca  of  the  case.  It  is  die  parish  of  Bcoholme,  Is 
wMcb  1  now  reside. 

This  palish  was  in  (he  year  1713,  valued  for  the 
of  ascertaining  the  teind,  in  order  to  augmcTii  at  thai 
the  stipend  of  the  clergj'man,   and  it  was  found,  after  a 
minute  investigation,  in  which  the  proprietors  were  partiot* 
larty  attentive  not  to  allow  any  to  undervalue  tiimpropenj^ 
that  the  rent  amounted  to  ninety  chal^ers  and  £vc  buUa  i 
vifhial,  and  £  325  i.^;s.  -id.  Scots  money.    The  iifth  pact' 
this,  or  eighteea  chalders,  one  boll  (2S9  boUs)  and  -LSiii 
Scots  {L  5  Ts-  iid.  Sterling],  is,  of  course,  the  Exed  teiad  I 
all  time  comiitg,  from  which  the  minister's  stipend  falls  n  | 
paid.      At  that  period  the  lords  of  session  ordained  dg 
chalders  of  this  to  be  the  stipend  t  whidi,  in  the  year  — 
was  augmented  with  an  addition  in  money  to  the  extent 
sot     And  it  is  at  pteseni,  in  agitation  to  augment  U  to  iti 
chalders  and  fifty  pounds  Sterling;  making  in  aU* 
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to  the  average  rate  of  grala  for  the  la&t  seven  years,  besides 

8l>  6s.  8cL  for  cpmrnunioo  alements,  194L  a  year;  leaving 

•till  abont  100  boUs  of  inexhausted  teinds  in  the  hands  of 

the  proptietors.    The  present  rent  of  the  parish  is  about 

S5OOL9  and  the  annual  produce,  as  may  be  colieAcd  from 

the  cable  of  crop,  N^  6,  Vill  be  fully   worth  £  12,000. 

Hence,  according  to  the  Scottish  system  of  teind,  the  clergy- 

man^  if  the  teinds  had  not  been  fixed  down  to  the  rental  of 

1 7 1 S,  might  have  had  a  stipend  of  £  700  a  year ;  and  accorr 

ding  to  the  English  system  of  tytbcs,  he  would  have  had 

if  1«00. 

STIPENDS.    Though  the  divine  right  of  tythes  is  no 

|ttrt   of  the  Presbyterian   creed,    yet  as  the  workman  is 

worthy  of  his  ^ages,  and  as  those  who  serve  at  the  altar 

should  live  by  the  altar,   so  the  clergy,  in  the  established 

church  of  Scothmd,  are  provided  for  as  well  in  general,  and 

commonly  live  aa  comfortably,  as  the  great  body  of  the  cler* 

gyi  in  any  church  in  Christendom.     They  have  also  the  ad- 

fitiooal  satisfadtion  of  receiving  their  stipends  without  any 

dashing  of  interests,  in  temporalities,  with  their  parishioners; 

d^^  salaries  bring  fixed  and  determinate.     '^This  produces 

^e  happiest  effeAs.    The  minister,  as  he  is  always  respeA- 

felly  soled,  having  no  occasion  to  be  viewed  in  any  other 

I^Sltt  than  in  his  official  capacity,  the  connexion  between  him 

ttd  his  people  is  almost  universally  harmonious  and  cordial. 

Hence,  in  his  labours  to  instruct  the  ignorant  and  reclaim 

the  vidons,  there  is  no  obstruAion  arising  from  a  competition 

•f  Worldly  interests. 

Happy  would  it  be  for  the  clergy  in  our  sister  kingdoms, 

^^fe  dieir  salaries  to  be  paid  in  the  same  determinate  manner, 

''^^tnd  of  that  perpetual  flujluadon  from  year  to  year,  ac- 

cordiag  to  the  state  of  the  crop.    This  would  prevent,  what 

^ody  must  be  exceedingly  unpleasant  to  themselves,  that 

con^mi  \7atching,  on  their  part,  against  the  unceas'ing  de* 

Ee 
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siMio  Uml cultintors,  to  dbguise  ihc  produce,  aod  cnroul  ^.^ 
the  tyihes  by  ei-ery  meaos  in  thar  power.     Much  has  been 
taid  oa  this  subje^,  as  if  ii  prevented  the  cidtivation  of  the 
soil.     For  my  own  part,  1  have  ever  considered,  that,  nex  ,^m^ 
lo  the  proprietors,  the  clergy  themselves  arc  the  greatest  sti^^-f 
ferers  by  (he  tythe  system.    The  public  lose  notbiog  bj  b^Sr. 
The  farmers  make  a  profit- 
la  the  followiog  table  of  the  stipends  of  the  clergy  in  |1  ■  ii 
couDty,  will  be  seen  the  amount  of  the  salary,  as  divided  Wjs- 
to  visual  and  money,  allotted  for  this  purpose  in  each  pansK 
All  ilie  clergy  have  likewise  a  glebe,  or  piece  of  land,  mart 
or  less,  as  ii  may  happen,  in  addition  to  their  stipend-     And 
they  have  uniformly,  a  commodious  habitctiun  in  which  ts 
reside,  called  the  tnansc ;  built  and  kept  in  rcp;.ir  at  the  (X- 
pefice  of  the  landed  property.     '1  he  value  of  both  is  hot 
stated  according  to  the  report  of  the  assetsor  of  the  Income 
tax  in   1803.     The  manse  and  offices  generally  cost  fron 
£00  10  £  UOO  in  building  -,  and  ate  thus  more  costly  to  the 
heritots  than  what,  as  stated  by  the  ascessor,  iheyiiuylie 
suppowd  worth  to  the  incumbeac 

Some  angmcniations  may  perhaps  have  taken  place  nsoe 
the  drawing  up  of  this  table,  which  was  formed  froat  infor- 
m4iion  most  readily  afforded  me  by  the  clergymen  them- 
selves, in  1 8(i7-  in  ascertaining  the  value  of  the  viAnal,  I 
have  calculated  both  bear  and  meal  at  twenty  thillings  tltt 
boll.     See  Table  N*.  3. 

Stipend  is  levied  in  this  manner.  The  money  part  of  it  b 
paid  by  the  different  proprietors,  generally  at  the  leim  of 
Martinmas,  yearly.  The  visual  is  paid  by  tlie  tenutiSj  be- 
tweeu  Chriiimag  and  Candlemas.  And  the  ntimsfer'i  t^ 
ceipt  for  th'u  to  ilie  tenants,  pasises  for  so  much  rent  to  the 
landlords  ;  to  that  the  tenants  are  altogether  relieved  from 
'  the  burden.  The  proprietors,  when  they  pnrchase  tbiir 
4afl<!a,pHy  only  for  the  free  rofli,  afrei  dcdnctirg  the  stipcod. 
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Should  theire  be  any  nnexhausted  teinds  at  the  time  of  the 
porcbaBe,  they  are  valued  at  more  or  less  according  as  the 
augmentation  of  stipend  has  been  more  or  less  recent.  In 
so  case  are  they  valued  at  more  than  nine  years  purchase  j 
but  the  most  general  valuation  ia  at  five. 

By  a  recent  a£t  of  Parliament,  stipends  are  to  be  all 
converted  mta  vtAual,  and  can  be  augmented  at  in- 
tervals of  not  less  than  twenty  years.  The  viAual  is  not  to 
be  paid  in  kind,  but  converted  at  the  medium  rate  of  the 
preceding  seven  years.  This  rate  to  be  fvced  annually  by  the 
sheriff  of  each  county,  from  a  report  of  a  jury  of  farmers  and 
viftual  dealers,  enclosed  for  the  purpose.  One  can  hardly 
figure  a  less  complex  or  more  reasonable  mode.       -• 

I  shall  here  mention,  though  rather  out  of  place,  that,  be- 
sides the  people  attached  to  the  established  church,  there 
are  in  this  county,  several  congregations  of  dissenter^  of  va- 
rious denominadons.  There  is  a  small  but  respeAable  con- 
gregation of  Roman  Catholics  on  Dee-side ; — there  are  four 
congregations  of  Scotch  and  one  of  English  Episcopalians ; 
-^-chree  of  Seceders  from  the  establishment,  viz.  two  of 
Burghers  and  one  of  Antiburghers ;  there  is  a  small  sprink- 
Jing  of  Missionaries ;  perhaps  a  few  Quakers ;  and  a  scA 
that  originated  in  thb  county,  calling  itself  BereanSfbut  which, 
I  understand,  has  dwindled  down  into  obscurity.  The  whole 
of  these  dissenters,  including  their  children  not  come  to 
years  of  maturity,  will  not  amount  to  above  1800  souls ;  or 
io  other  words,  not  much  exceed  the  fifteenth  part  of  the 
population, 

Respefting  the  difierent  religious  tenets  which  the  disseo- 
ters  profess,  I  do  not  take  upon  me  to  g|ive  an  opinion.  But 
1  have  no  hesitation  in  stating,  that,  with  regard  to  their  ge- 
neral conduct  in  life,  there  is  an  universal  spirit  of  good  will 
among  them  all,  combined  with  unceasing  industry.      And 

in  the  transa^ons  of  business,  it  is  not  easy  to  discover  in  the 
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«  which  education  can  be  obuiaed  occasions  a  vny  gnunl 
moderate  degree  of  learning.  £ven  among  the  lowest  ranks  , 
of  society,  there  is  hardly  an  individual  to  be  found  wba 
cannot  both  read  and  write.* 

Thegchoolmostersi  besidesaflinginthecapacity  of  teach* 
er*  have  also  the  offices  bfsession  clerk  and  parish  precentor* 
To  these  offices  there  is  always  a  small  salary  with  a  chance  , 
of  perquisites  annexed,  and  which,  in  the  Table,  is  included 
under  emoluments  ot  oflice.  In  their  capacity  of  SetMC  ' 
Clerk,  the  schoolmasters  have  to  record,  the  maEjiages>  tbv 
births,  and  the  deaths>  (or  rather  the  number  of  ntaet  that 
the  mort-clotlis  are  used),  in  the  patish,  an  well  as  an  i 
count  of  the  weekly  collections,  and  distributions  of  the 
and  other  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Poor.  They  lu*t 
likewise  to  insert  in  the  Session-books,  various  other  mattert 
that  may  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  minister  i 
elders,  as  guardians  of  the  morals  of  the  people. 

In  the  appendix  N*.  5,  is  to  be  seen  a  specimen  of  thi» 
kind  of  work  as  it  took  place  about  ISO  years  ago;  in  which 
are  to  be  remarked,  much  external  appearance  of  saaAkyt 
much  commiseration  for  (hose  in  disticss,  and  withal  n 
laxity  of  manners,  or  at  lea^t  many  examples  of  individiiai 
cranagiessors-     See  Table  N".  4.  for  salaiy,  &c. 

It  may  be  observed  that  several  of  the  scholars  anend  S£t 
fefCDt  branches  of  education  at  the  same  time.  Hence  th*) 
number,  in  total,  at  school,  will  not  seem  to  oorre6pao& 
with  the  number  in  detail  at  the  ditlereat  classes. 

*  When  the  Kitic»HireJiitercR!mento[VoI(ictrer».«»nii«aojof  jfe» 
nnk  and  filr,  lately  •nmftrted  ii>  itxitct  inio  the  Laai  Militia,  llim 
.  fcui  «Dc  nan  only  (hn  ouU  qm  lubKribc  h»  nunc  to  iht  n 
ID  hbt/ivcb,  iiUio  tha',  in  France,  when  ic  viiriqiuttd 
well  >■  othtT  public  bodiu,  lo  vote  Ut  Buonapirte  bdisg  m 
Utt,  of  tone  r*giincDU  amDontitiK  to  looo  mm  and  npwicJi 
CodM  wii*e hli nsoK.  liwniMbcciuioattoaKutaiiilio*  i& 
■rllb  t  prenadal  rfgiincnt  ib  Englud. 
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The  total  number  of  scholars  bring  763^  and  the  salary 

of  the  schoolmasters  being  ^  S80 ;  the  expeuce  to  the  state 

will  be  about  ten  shillings  on  eabh,  yearly,  for  education; 

If  to  this  be  added  £261,  the  amount  of  fees,  the  annual 

fxpence  altogether  vrill  be  about  ISs.  9d.  for  each  indl^ual* 

If  we  suppose  one  youth  with  another  to  require  three  years 

CO  be  at  school,  they  will  cost  the  state,  each;^l  10s.  and 

tiidr  parents  20s.  and  Sd.  for  education.      The  expence  of 

board  during  the  time  does  not  fall  to  be  counted.    For  as 

all  this  is  acquired  during  infancy,  they  must,  at  any  rate^ 

bave  been  maintained  during  that  time  by  their  parents.  And 

it  is  probable  also,  that  if  they  had  not  been  in  this  manner 

employed  industriously  at  school,  in  learning  their  letters  ajid 

acquiring  habits  of  sobriety  and  virtue,  they  might  have  been 

xnisemployed  idly  at  home,  in  learning  nothing,  but  perhaps 

acquiring  habits  of  dissipation  and  vice.      The  expence  to 

the  landed  interest  of  this  parochial  establishment  does  not 

amount  to  one  penny  in  the  pound  of  the  land  rents. 

The  schools  in  this  county,  are  annually  inspeAed  by  a 
deputation  from  the  presbytery.  This  induces  to  proper 
emulation  both  in  teachers  and  in  scholars.  Sometimes  too, 
on  these  occasions  prizes  are  distributed  to  the  best  scholars 
in  the  different  closes  ;  which  still  farther  excite  to  exec- 


SECT.  VI. 

POORS  RATE  AKD  POOR. 

There  is  a  law  extending  to  Scotknd  which  authorises  a 
poors  rate,  but  in  praf^ice  it  has  made  little  progress,  and  it 
any  rate  has  not  yet  reached  this  county.  The  wealthy  have 
liicherto  had  too  much  good  sense  to  admit  of  it,  and  the  ia- 
4]igeat  have  not  been  contaminated  with  the  corrupting  acd 
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degradiag  priDciple.     Very  I 

of  a  poiocKial  dooation  without  [he  mosi  utgeut  atas« 
Hence  ihc  benevolent  feelings  have  room  to  operate.  'Tht 
ricfa  besiow  with  compasiion  and  the  poor  receive  with  gn> 
titnde '.  For  the  particular  state  of  the  funds  for  the  relief  of 
the  poor  in  the  different  parishes.  See  the  Bubjoiocd  TibU 
N=.  5. 

REMARKS  ON  TABLE  N».  5. 

lit.  The  annual  colle^ons  at  the  church  are  not  all  ipf 
propriated  to  the  poor  of  tlie  parish-  The  sexton,  or  beadlf 
has  a  small  salai  y  fgenerally  20s.  yearly)  payable  from  them* 
but  oot  included  in  this  Table.  There  ate  occasiooailjr  ex- 
traordinary colleftions  also,  which  are  not  here  statedl 
Thus,  there  is  an  annual  colleflion  throughoot  all  ihfe 
churches  of  this  county  for  the  benefit  of  the  Infinn.irie* 
Aberdeen  or  Montrose,  Sometimes  there  are  colle^iocu 
aid  of  public  works  in  which  the  neighbourhood  is  intei 
ed  ;  such  as  lately  towards  rebuilding  the  bridge  over 
Dee  at  Ballater,  near  the  wells  of  Pannanich  in  AberdeeO* 
shire.  There  are  many  examples  in  the  parish  record* 
coUeflions  for  such  useful,  or  other  pious  purposes  i 
which  a  specimen  is  to  be  seen  in  the  appendix  No.  5.  TbcM 
extraordinaries  may,  at  an  average  of  years,  be  e<)ual  to  c 
fourth  pan  of  the  ordinary  coUe^llons,  and  arcto  beoMui 
ered  as  addidonal  to  what  is  stated  In  the  table. 

SJ,  The  intercBtof  mortified  money  Is,  in  some  cues, 
mited  to  a  particular  destination  ;  r.s  for  inst-tncc  the  pariill 
of  Durris.  There  a  Mr  Alexr.  (logg,  a  nstive  of  ibVp^ 
fish,  who  died  in  1787,  left  tci  the  parish  j^  30Q  inOldBufc 
annuities  (now  bearing  3  per  ccut]  to  bo  applied  to  the  fok 
lowing  purposes.  I-'irit,  i,  5  yearly  to  the  cchoolmuier 
flstnifUng  tea  poor  children  in  ie.tdiDg,  writing,  and 
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Siconit  to  the  her^  ^i6\ikA  CaiMshee  (wlieire  he 

hid  probably'  spent  maAy  a'  happy  d^)  dA  inxiXL'fX 

mid-stimmer  (fay,  to  f!he  extent  of  ten  shillihgs.    On 

asiOti,  tfitir  msfsters  c6ntrtbut€r  to  the  conviviality 

nition  of  bread,  chetsil,  music,  &c.     Thiti^  to  a 

j^rly  to  th^  members  of  the  kirk  session,  when  they' 

ite  these  funds,  one  poui&d  Stirling.     Lastly^  there- 

r  to' be  diisitributed  to  poor  householders^  who  are  not 

poor's  roll. 

Saved  money,  occurs  now  very  seldom,  though  very 

It  in  former  times,  i^hen  the  higher  ranks  more  gene* 

id  regularly  attended  the  church,    or  gave  more  li<^ 

towards  the  coUe^ions .     Much  of  the  interest  stated 

second  column  arises  from  money  which  had  been 

from  the  weekly  collections  50  or  100  years  ago. 

By  Contingencies  is  tq  be  understood,  such  money 

M  from  fines  upon  irregularities ;  such  as  clandestine 

^s,  &c.  and  from  extra  donations^  which  la^t,  in  3om9 

»,  are  very  considerable. 

The  Poor  on  the  Roll  (stated  in  the  fifth  column)  are 

ng  continually ;  and  the  sums  distributed  to  them  res* 

^ly,  vary  from  year  to  year,  or  from  quarter  to  quar- 

cording  to  their  necessities.    It  is  rarely  that  any  of 

ire  permanently  indigent.    Besides  these  there  are  se« 

'amilies  that  get  an  aid  for  a  single  quarter,  or  once 

as  the  case  may  require.    It  is  not  frequent  that  they 

portunate  to  be  received  on  the  list.    It  is  more  often 

lethat  they  are  to  be  sought  out,  and  their  drcumstan- 

(ported  to  the  session  by  the  elders  of  the  respeftive 

is ;  whose  chief  duty  it  indeed  is  to  be  aiding  and  as* 

;  to  the  minister  in  this  humane  and  benevolent  office. 

m  the  numbers  on  the  Roll  (527  over  the  whcde  coun* 

d  the  total  amount  of  funds  for  their  relief  (;^948  9s, 

^d,)  it  should  seem  that,  at  an  average,  t^er?  is  not 
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required  for  each,  more  than /"l  16s.  ia  a  fear,  or  about 
eight  pence  a  week :  There  Is  not  even  so  much.  For  u 
there  are  many  famiJies  never  on  the  roll,  which  yet  lecaTc 
occasional  assistance,  the  sum  required  for  those  in  the  great- 
est necessity,  will  not,  at  an  average,  exceed  SOs-  a  year,  or 
a  penny  a  day.  And  of  this  not  more  than  two  thirds  can 
be  stated  as  arising  from  even  a  voluntary  contribution* 
whilst  the  compulsatory  assessment  of  a  poor's  rate  is  alto- 
get  her  unknown. 

SECT.  VII. 

LEASES  AND  CONDITIONS  op  LEASE. 

Leases  were  formerly  let  on  periods  of  two,  three,  'mad 
four  times  nineieen  years,  with,  sometimes  a  liferent  after. 
Of  late  there  is  hardly  any  lease  granted  for  more  than  one 
nineteen  years,  except  in  cases  where  great  improvemeoi  b 
necessary,  in  which  It  is  extended  a  few  years  longer,  as  the 
parlies  can  agree.  Ihe  recently  rapid  advance  in  the  rent  of 
land  has  induced  the  landlords  to  curtail  the  leases,  as  above, 
and  even  farther  to  limit  ihdr  extent  to  fourteen,  and  in 
some  instances,  even  to  seven  years,  or  less. 

COVENANTS  in  LEASES. 
In  some  of  the  old  leases  there  are  conditions  that  ttmog- 
ly  mark  the  rudeness  of  cultivadon  at  the  time  of  the  grant  | 
as  for  example,  "  there  shall  not  be  more  than^w  crops  of 
Oaia  in  succession".  This  was  a  precaution  not  tinoece^- 
eary  \  for  the  praflice  then  was  to  extend  the  scoargtng  much 
faither.  A  fanner  of  the  old  school,  being  complimented 
on  the  goodness  of  his  crop,  on  a  particular  iield,  repQed, 
"it  was  no  marvel,  for  it  was  only  the  rt^A/cm/iciop  io 
toccefsioa  since  it  got  gnJcing". — ^manure.) 
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There  is  still'b  solicimde  shewn  in  the  covenants^  in  leas- 
t$,  to  pretehre  the  lands  in  fertiUty,  and  to  ensure  good  coU 
jhra&m,  as  well  as  to  proteft  the  interests  of  the  proprietor 
in  other  respeAs. 

The  following  regulations  have  been  lately  introduced,  on 
one  of  the  most  extensive  properties  in  this  county ;  and  they 
may  serve  as  a  spedmen  of  Scottish  covenants  in  general.. 

1.  The  lease  to  b^  to  the  tenant  and  his  heir,  whether  of 
line  or  by  appointment ;  but  assignees  and  subtenants  are  to 
be  excluded. 

2.  Every  tenant  must  find  security  for  sufficiently  stocking 
the  lands  let  to  him,  and  paying  the  first  year's  rent. 

8.  The  houses,  fences,  and  gates,  on  the  lands,  to  be  in- 
ipeAed  at  entry,  and  a  written  state  of  the  condition  they 
are  in  to  be  made  out,  and  subscribed  by  both  partiea.  The 
tenant  must  leave  them  in  like  condition  at  his  removal,  or 
pay  such  sum  as  will  be  sufficient  to  put  them  in  the  same 
condition.    But  to  have  no  claim  for  additions  to,  or  im- 
provements on  the  houses. 

4.  Whatever  sum  may  belaid  out  on  march -fences  by  the 
proprietor  during  the  lease,  or  laid  out  by  him  at  the  tenant's 
v-equest,  in  improving  the  houses  and  fences  on  the  farm,  or 
^>a  making  open  drdns,  the  tenant  will  have  to  pay  interest 
"tiiereon,  «t  the  rate  of  7  per  cent  yearly,  on  houses ;  and  6 
])er  cent  on  fences  or  drains ;  and  that,  over  and  above  keep- 
ing and  leaving  such  houses,  and  fences,  and  drains,  in  suf- 
-£dent  good  order  and  condition. 

5.  The  rent  to  be  paid  at  two  terms  m  the  year,  by  equal 
portions :  viz.  Martinmas  and  Whitsunday,  after  reaping  the 
crop. 

6.  The  proprietor  shall  have  full  power  to  work  mines, 

and  minerals  of  all  kinds }  to  make  plantations ;  to  cut  and 

carry  off  timber;  to  make  and  alter  roads,  and  also  to  ex- 

^mb  any  part  of  the  lands  let,  either  with  any  neighbouring 
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piopriaor,  or  Vub  an/  of  his  other  faniu ;  the  ^OBtu)  v^o* 
of  the  ground  takcD  ivay  from  the  tenant,  bf  ao)*  of  tbetc 
bperations,  or  Added  to  ihc  fairn,  lo  be  a&certuned  by  th* 
valuation  of  two  neutral  persons  of  skill,  tobeinnt«allyiMD- 
«d ;  and  to  be  dedvi6ted  or  added  to  the  rent. 

7.  The  proprietor  prescribes  no  rotation  in  cropping,  tni 
only  stipulates  thai  there  shall  never  be  more  than  n^'O  whiit 
or  corn  crops  in  immediate  succe&uon,  od  the  suae  Uodt 
nor  mote  than  one  half  of  the  arable  land  under  a  white 
crop  in  one  year;  flax  to  be  reckoned  a  white  crop,  and  b| 
arable  land  is  to  be  understood,  the  whole  ground  is  aftnil 
tillage,  or  under  sown  grass.  And  during  the  last  three 
years  of  the  lea&e,  there  shall  not  be  lakco  two  while  or  cora 
crops  in  immediate  succession  from  the  same  ground,  uolp 
where  the  ground  has  been  previously  four  )-ear&  BOfitr^m 
grass. 

6-  In  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  the  proprietor  or  uiccted- 
tag  tenant,  shall  be  allowed  to  sow  grass  seeds  aloog  vltS 
the  corn  or  lint  crops,  without  paying  for  this  privil^e  \  i 
always  being  understood,  that  the  harrowing  and  rolling  c 
the  land  thus  sown  with  grass  seeds,  shall  be  done  in  dw 
•eason  i  and  the  tenant  shall  for  that  purpose,  give  the  pre 
piietor  or  his  faflor,  eight  days  previous  notice  of  the  thn 
he  is  to  sow  his  spring  crops ;  and  after  reaping  ihc  coi— 
(hall  not  pasture,  but  preserve  from  injury  the  young  be= 
bage. 

9.  Id  cases  where  the  entry  is  to  the  grass  and  houses 
Vi'hitsunday>  and  to  the  arable  land  at  the  separation  of  L 
crop,  the  expiry  of  the  lease  shall  be  altered  so  as  the  slu 
shall  end  at  the  term  of  Maninmaa.      And  in  respeA  t! 
the  tenant  will  thus  have  had  one  years  crop  more  t^^M  ' 
grass  than  of  the  arable  land,  be  shall  pay  one  fuurih  ncs/ir 
rent  in  the  last  year,  than  in  the  preceding  years ;  and  ttu»  JT 
ttieifrmof  MatiiDmas,  after  reaping  the  last  crop. 


In  the  last  year  of  the  lease,  there  must  be  at  least  aa 
art  of  the  arable  land  under  a  fallow,  or  potatoe,  drill, 
•r  turnip  crop.  The  out-going  tenant  to  be  paid  the 
f  the  tuinip  crop,  and  also  for  the  labour  bestowed* 
lands  in  summer  fallowi  according  as  men  mutually 
shall  appreciate. 

llie  put-going  tenant  must  either  sell  his  last  crop  to 
cessor,  or  it  must  all  be  sold  by  public  roup,  wher^ 
x>ming  tenant  may  proyide  hims<elf  to  his  own  inind. 
The  proprietor  shall  have  right  to  resume  possession 
ands,  in  case  the  tenant  ^hall  become  bankrupt,  or  if 
11  execute  any  trust  conveyance  of  his  property  in  fa* 
his  creditors ;  or  although  no  such  conveyance  should 
;Qted,  if  he  possesses  the  lands  only  nominally,  and 
t  to  creditors  or  their  trustees  for  the  profits  of  it ;  and 
lall  allow  a  sequestration  to  be  awarded  against  him 
ears  of  rent.  And  the  proprietor  shall  be  entitled  to 
•n  possession  at  the  first  term  of  Martinmas,  at  which 
r's  possession  of  the  tenant  ends,  after  any  of  the  above 
shall  take  place. 

The  tenant  shall  be  bound  to  frequent  the  mill  or 
;o  which  the  lands  may  happen  to  be  thirled,  and  pay 
es,  and  perform  mill  services,  according  to  use  and 

The  tenant  shall  pay  the  equal  proportion  of  ground 
I  dues,  and  perform  his  proportion  along  with  the 
%aants,  of  all  carriages  toward  building  and  repairing 
k  and  kirk-yard  dyke,  manse  and  offices,  school  and 
-house  of  the  parish. 

great  objeA  in  the  conditions  of  a  lease,  is  to  prevent 
erioration  of  the  lands ;  but  if  these  push  harder  a- 
the  tenant  than  what  is  lequisite  for  this  purpose,  the 
»tor  will  find  that  by  so  doing,  he  will  ultimately  hyrt 
n  interest. 


AGtlMJLTVllAt  SUkVl 


PUBLIC  BURDENS  laid  dirtBlysH 

When  we  talk  of  the  rental  of  a  landed  piopcrty,  we 
do  not  always  advert  to  the  public  burdens  to  whkh  it  U 
liable,  and  by  which  the  real  income  is  diminished  accord- 
ingly- 

In  this  coanty  these  bnrdeos  are : 

I.  Land-loKy  and  CotieBar's  saiary.  This  amounts  to  (he 
rate  of  about  Ifs.  Kid.  Sterling  in  the  ^100  Scots  valuatioa, 
or  about  tuo-pence  farthing  in  the  pound  Sterling  of 
lent  as  it  stood  in  180G. 

This  tax  is  permanent,  and  bag  not  been  altered  since 
nnioDm  1707,  and  was  limited  by  that  ad^  to  ^'48,000  Ster- 
ling,  when   the  land  tax   in  England    does   not  exi 
^1,997,763  fis.  *d.  halfpenny,  or  4s.  in  the  pound, 
vious  to  this,   (he  land-tax  or  cejt  in  Scotland,  varied  fi 
year  to  year  according  to  circumstances  i 
high  as  ^  "2,000,  or  what  was  called  a  twelve  months 
at  other  times,  and  indeed  more  commonly,  atXSO,(iO0k 
a  five  months  cess.      On  James  VII  au  eight  month* 
or  /■43,000  was  settled  for  life.     This  aft  was 
the  Revolution,  but  the  same  rate  was  continued  by  a 
a£l,  and  renewed  from  time  to  time  after ;  only  in  some  jtrr^  i 
it  was  at  fix  months,  in  others  at  seven,  bat  more 
at  eight  months  by  the  year.     This  t;ix  is  at  the  rate  of 
3d.  in  the  pound  of  the  valued  rent,  which  at  the  time  it  i 
granted,  was  probably  thea^ual  rent  then  drawn  from  li 
It  amounts  in  this  county  to  j^698  185. 

Originally  the  heritors  had  a  proportional  relief  of  ihil 
from  the  inhabitants  on  their  ground.     It  also  bore 
lifter  being  six  months  in  arrear,  and  further,  the  moie  rcAO* 
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Uj  to  ensure  payment^  the  army  was  quartered  upon  the 
country  at  the  rate  first  of  six  foot^  and  laterally  of  fifteea 
for  each  X1<>00  of  deficiency.  These  condidons  seem  now 
to  have  fallen  into  desuetude.  In  more  ancient  dmes*  viz. 
in  1 587  and  in  I63S^  the  clergy  or  spiritual  estate  paid  one 
halF  of  this  tax  ^  the  Barons  two  thirds^  and  the  burrows 
one  third  of  the  other  half.  At  present  so  far  as  regards 
^^Ation  there  is  no  spiritual  estate ;  but  the  land  tax  con- 
^uiues  still  to  be  paid^  two  thirds  by  the  proprietors  of  landj 
*n<l  one  third  by  the  royal  burghs. 

S*  Higi-vfay  and  Bridge  money*  In  the  2d.  pari,  of 
Charles  II.  by  an  zA  extending  to  all  Scotland^  there  was 
^'ithority  given  for  levying  ten  shiUings  Scots  on  each  ^100 
o^  Valued  renti  for  the  making  and  repairing  of  highways 
^^d  bridges.  Notwithstanding  of  the  great  difference  now 
^  the  value  of  money,  this  was  such  a  feeble  fund  as  to  be 
inadequate  to  the  purpose*  and  it  must  indeed  have  been 
little  that  it  could  accomplish.  In  the  last  road  aft 
"^>Vrever  that  passed  for  this  county  in  1795,  the  heritors  are 
^^o^ed  to  assess  themselves  to  the  extent  oi  twenty  shillings 
^^^Jing,  in  the  ^lOO  Scots  valuation,  and  at  that  rate  it  has 
^■*  several  years  past  been  levied.  It  produces  /'749  4s. 
halfpenny  yearly,  although  it  is  at  the  rate  of  only  about 
^^pence  one  third  in  the  pound  of  real  rent.  It  is  to  be 
that  although  it  'is  in  the  power  of  the  heritors  to  di- 
ish  this  assessment,  that  they  will  still  persist  to  keep  it 
^lie  present  extent.  It  h^s  been  of  much  benefit  to  the 
ntry  already  and  must  long  continue  to  promote  its  pros- 
^ty. 

"There  }s  another  road  tax  in  this  county  known  under 
^^  name  of  Statute  Labour  or  a  commutation  for  it.    But 
"S  is  no  burden  afieding  the  rent,  but  is  paid  by  the  tenants- 
occupiers  of  the  land,  not  by  the  proprietors,  unless  for  tb^ 
^ds  in  their  own  occupancy. 
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S.  Rigue  mirtrj.  At  wliat  ti*e  a  particdar  asscsitdetilt 
«rM  instituicd  for  ihe  deteflion  anJ  punishmpnt  of  r6gb£( 
ttd  vagabonds,  I  koow  not.  But  in  this  couoty  it  has  Kthef- 
W  acquired'  Bu(  a  very  moderate  sum  r'o  ktep  iliem  nn^er't 
ft  varies  from  year  to  year.  At  an  avtrage  of  the  bst  fTi'* 
yfarsit  has  amofiiHed  to  only  £\\2  Ts.  iPd.  or  ra(her  Wtl 
iK^'Ohe  third  of  a  peuily  ifl  the  pound  rent. 

*.  Mihtla-mftis  taivfi  aiid fimilut.     Th«  asseJSOiiMir  tot. 
»Bi  support  of  tliesc,  like  to  the'ibstlidtion  oftbe'MiIilla 
self,  is  but  a  recent  occurr^Dce.     The  eXpecc*^,  on  an  at 
Wg*i  li  about  two  thirds  of  a  penny  in  the  poUud  rent, 
in  all  2001.  yearly. 

5.  StTfcnJt.  By  the  table  of  stipends  ^— —  In 
work  it  may  be  seen  thai  the  amount  altogether,  exclusive 
manses  and  glebes,  is  £i'Aii  5s.  Td.  which  is  at  the  rate 
about  lOd.  one  third  in  the  pound  rent  yearly.  But  il  mtMJt 
lie  observed,  thut  although  ibiE  is  a  burdbn  on  the  land,  it  i 
DO  burden  on  the  proprietors,  unless  so  far  as  the  maiia-^t, 
ttUiit  of  it  may  be  considered  aa  &uch.  For  in  all  *al«s  of 
land  the  stipend  is  deducted  from^the  rental  previous  lO  cM 
calculatiot)  of  the  price.  It  it  the  rent  only  that  \i  tMiga3£ 
ed  for,  free  of  this  burden. 

6.  Sthoolmaiteri  Salar'ui.  This  moderate  burden  \t 
dered  still  more  easy  by  the  tenants  paying  the  half  o^'t 
The  proportion  paid  by  the  heritors  is  1901  being  abuV 
three  £fihs  of  a  penny  in  the  pound  rent. 

7.  Atitismtnl forthi  Poor  I  have  heard  of  noU  in  K* 
cardineshlre*  The  nearest  resemblance  to  It  ihatl  Itao^^rt, 
took  place  recently  in  the  parish  of  Marykirk,  wherr  (A# 
heritors  being  apprehensive  that  some  of  die  poorer  ^uiaGn 
were  likely  to  be  in  want,  made  a  voluntary  colleQion  unoog 
ihemEelvcs  of  a  few  pounds  for  their  relief.  The  poor 
tbemsclvcs  knew  nothing  about  it,  as  it  was  distribatid  tu 


tfiem  in  the  mtbd  mtiifMr)  i«  piff  of  die  aUns  coUeAed  at 
tibe  cilircb  doer. 

8. .  Mrp^rf  $f  Khrks^  Mama  mhJ  iihochi    This  burden  on 

landl$*a  ^petool  dropping.    Not  *  year  paMes  without  a 

<li»maw4l  ap#n  tht  pockets  of  the  horicOfs,  for  one  or  other 

of  chase  parochial  buildings.    From  my  own  cause  of  koo  w« 

ledger  In  the  ctent  of  (he  last  s€^en  years  in  my  transaAions 

€Xi  an  estate  ei^tending  through  six  or  seven  parishes^  I 

found  the  expence  at  an  average,  to  be  three  per  cent  yearly^ 

Vn  the  adtual  rent.     In  this  instance  there  was  only  on^new 

church  and  one  new  manse,  which  together ,did  not  amount 

to  one  half  of  the  expence,  but  there  was  always  something 

ft!  do  in  repairing,  in  improving,or  in  altering  the  other  build 

iogs*    Three  per  cent  is  at  the  rate  of  seven  pence  and  one 

fifth  in  the  pound,  and  for  the  whole  county  will  amount  to 

/8269  6s.  Hi  yearly. 

9.  Property  tan.  This  is  nearly  equal  to  all  the  other 
burdens  put  together.  But  it  is  not  peculiar  to  land.  At 
fen  per  cent  payable  by  th,e  proprietor  it  comes  to  f^  7o64f  9s* 
i^pd  lOd.  halfpenny. 

%  Summary  in  the  pound  rent.  In  all. 

d. 
1.  Land  tax,  at    •    2^ 

«.  Highways,  &c.  -  2| 

S.  Rogue  money    -    | 

4.  Milida    ...   .4 

5.  Supends    .    •    lO-f 
a  Schools    .    .       T^y 
7.  Repairs    -      •     ?■{.        *        •• 
t.  Pjoperty  ta^  -  2  0 


L.     S. 

D. 

698  18 

2 

749  4 

2i 

112  7 

10 

200  0 

0 

8247  3 

7 

190  0 

0 

2269  6 

lU 

7564  9 

loi 

15,031     10  7i 
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'**  Which  «>ay  V>e  at«»e^ '^  5;    jj. 

1.  for  the  state    *  ^    ^  3706  10    64 

J.  The  chotflh     1     .         .    ftbl  1«    * 
9.  latemal  poBce  0    S    -     ^^ 

7^  16,051  10    1i 
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CHAP,  VI, 

IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHlNERr. 

a¥e  DO  where,  all  BrUain  OFer,  met  with  more  efiec- 
Dplem^Qts  of  husbandry,  than  in  this  county  \  con- 
ed on  principles  of  great  simplicity,  they  are,  at  the 
time,  both  handsome  and  durable. 

PLOUGHS. 

Km  the  coast  side,  chiefly  in  the  yidnity  of  Stonehaven, 
her  of  Ury,  which  set  the  example^  there  are  still  some 
led  ploughs  to  be  seen.  But  these,  though  doubtless 
It  improvement  at  the  time  when  Mr  Barclay  introduced 
p  are  too  complex  to  become  general,  or  even  to  retain 
round  they  once  had.  I  believe  there  are  very  few  of 
ind  now  renewed^  their  place  bang  supplied  by  the 
>ved  plough  of  Smail^  which  is  fully  as  eifeAive  in  its 
ition,  and  less  intricately  constructed.  SmalTs  plough 
:self  undergone  an  alteration,  in  this  county,  more  ad- 
1  to  the  nature  of  the  soil,  which  is  remarkably  stony, 
curve  of  the  cast-iron  mould-board  is  made  convex  at 
)ack  part  so  as  to  push  the  stones  more  readily  aside 
if  the  original  concavity  of  that  part  had  been  retained, 
nigh  of  this  kind,  with  its  gear  for  two  horses,  costs 
r  £^  or  4  Guineas.  Nineteen  ploughs  in  twenty  are  of 
onstrufUon. 

HARROWS. 

irrows  are  now  beginning  to  be  constru^ed  of  five 
with  five  iron  tynes  in  each.  A  pair  is  generally  con- 
d  with  an  overlying  bar,  moveable  at  pleasure^  so  as  to 
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set  them  nearer  or  ferther  from  each  other^  a»  may  be  n 
quired,  and  which  prevents  them  alao  from  interfering 
or  riding  upon  one  another.  A  pair  dravm  by  two 
tinder  the  dh'efiioD  of  one  man,  covers  very  corveAly 
feet  in  breadth ;  or,  as  in  common  praftice,  two  pair  tak  ^ 
in  an  eighteen  feet  broad  ridge  at  a  time.  A  psdf  of  h^^r- 
rows,  with  all  their  mounting,  costs  from  one  pound  tr  tn 
shillings  to  two  guineas. 

ROLLERS* 

These  are  universally  used ;  but  the  greater  number 
still  of  wood.    Several  indeed  are  of  stone.   "But  the 
of  this  county  is  not  much  adapted  to  the  purpose  ) 
either  too  soft,  as  is  the  case  with  the  red  free  stone,  or  Coo' 
hard  to  bring  into  shape,  as  happens  with  the  pudding  sc^^a^ 
and  the  granite.    Rollers,  with  all  their  mounting,  wlli  o»t 
from  two  to  four  guineas.    They  are  commonly  about  ^ 
feet  long,  and  from  15  to  18  inches  in  diameter* 

THE  DRAGHARROW  on  BRAKE* 

This  implement  is  not  very  generally  employed.  Is  ^ 
great  part  of  the  soil  of  this  county,  free  and  inadheriv^  ^ 
is  not  wanted.  But  in  some  places,  where  the  soU  is  d^ 
and  obdurate,  it  is  required,  and  is  there  to  be  seeft  verf 
strong  and  powerful,  drawn  by  four,  and  somedmes  by  ^'^ 
horses.  The  price  may  be  stated  at  from  fifty  shillings  ^ 
five  pounds. 

There  are  many  various  kinds  of  drilling  and  hodng  J**** 
chines,  in  which  it  is  always  found,  that  the  less  comply 
they  are  in  constru Aion,  the  more  effeftive  they  are  in  pr*^ 
tice. 

One  of  the  most  ingenious  of  these  is  the  turnip  90^$ 
tnachine;  drawn  by  one  horse,  and  which  is  as  simple  aa^^^ 


iplex  in  the  oonstni£tion  ss  we  cto  wdl  aappooe  such  a 
machine  to  be,  that  tows  not  only  tw^  drills  at  a  dmei  but 
has  a  set  of  rollers  that  go  before  and  another  that  follow 
the  teed,  and  which  deposits  it  also  with  the  uonoat  accuracy 
ait  ai  due  depth  in  the  very  centre  jof  the  drill.  It  now  costs 
wSx  pounds* 

THE  SOWING  SHEET. 

This  is  literally  a  bed  sheet  applied  to  the  purpose,  and  Is 
in  very  general  use.    In  some  places  they  employ  for  sow- 
ing, a  basket  covered  with  leather,  and  slung  about  the  neck 
^th  a  leathern  strap.    This  is  a  most  incommodious  imple- 
ment, introduced  as  an  English  fashion,  and  kept  up  from 
prejudice.    The  handsome  and  light  sowing  sheet  of  the 
Lothians,  construAed  of  less  than  a  yard  of  Unen,  and  so 
slender  that  it  may  be  put  in  the  vest-pocket,  has  been  but 
btely  introduced,  and  has  not  yet  spread  far. 

CARTS. 

A  great  improvement  has  lately  been  made  upon  the  cart^ 
Instead  of  the  side  boards  being  fastened  to  the  standards 
wkh  nails,  which  were  for  ever  shaking  loose,  these  are  now 
•ttached  with  small  screw  bolts,  which  give  a  steadiness  to 
the  whole  fabric  that  could  never  have  been  attained  with 
nails }  wliile  the  same  bolts  msLj  outlast  many  sets  of  carts, 
and  thus  become  in  the  end  even  cheaper  than  nails.  A 
cart,  with  its  wheals,  iron  axle,  tops,  and  other  gear,  costs 
from  twelve  to  sixteen  pounds ;  and  the  harness  for  two 
horses,  seldom  less  than  five  pounds  more. 

In  places  where  the  roads  are  completely  made,  the  single 
horse  cart  is  beginning  to  come  into  use.  The  large  four, 
fiXf  or  eight  horse  waggon  may  still  be  sben  at  Ury,  but  was 
pever  employed  any  where  eke.    Indeed  that  mod^  of  car* 
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tiage  18  by  n6  fliers  adapted  to  the  oplull  and  do'viildl 
roads  of  Scotland ;  nor  perhaps  if  oeconomy  be  c< 
is  it  adapted  to  any  country  whatever. 

All  machinery  in  this  county  is  carefully  painted ; 
times  brown,  sometimes  green,  but  the  most  commoiicoloiir 
is  a  light  blue,  particularly  for  ploughs  and  the  bodies  of 
carts,  but  the  wheels  are  almost  universally  painted  red* 

Among  the  lesser  implements  may  be  mendoned  the 
tramp-pick,  here  in  very  general  use,  but  which,  I  have  not 
observed  in  the  counties  farther  to  the  south.  This  is  a  luod 
of  lever,  of  iron,  about  four  feet  long,  and  an  inch  square  m 
thickness,  tapering  av^ay  at  the  lower  end,  and  having  a  sonll 
degree  of  curvature  there,  similar  to  the  prong  of  a  dung 
fork.  It  is  fitted  vdth  a  foot  step,  about  righteen  Inches 
from  the  lower  end,  on  which  the  workman  presses  widibis 
)x>ot  when  he  is  pushing  it  into  the  ground,  or  into  thehtrd 
gravel  At  the  top  it  has  a  handle  of  wood  like  the  handle 
of  an  agur  or  wimble.  The  workman,  after  having  forced 
the  under  end  of  the  instrument  into  the  earth  with  his  foot^ 
applies  his  hands  to  this  handle  and  bends  it  backwards  ivith 
all  his  force,  so  as  to  detach  a  considerable  mass  of  the  earth 
or  gravel,  which  he  is  wishing  to  raise  up.  It  is  used  cbieSy 
in  working  the  bottom  of  itches,  where  the  obdurate  8iib* 
soil  composed  ef  a  congeries  of  hard,  compared  grardi 
would  without  this  previous  loosening  by  the  tramp-pick*''^ 
altogether  impenetrable  by  the  spade. 

THRESHING  MILLS. 

The  invention  of  the  mode  of  threshing  comby  macbi^ 
ry  is  but  of  recent  date ;  at  least  the  successful  application.  ^ 
it  to  business  is  confined  to  modern  times.    The  first  thrc**^* 
ing  mill  that  was  erefted  in  Mid  Ix>thian  was  by  the  1^** 
Mr  Francis  f  rells,  an  Hungarian,  about  the  year  1785    ^ 
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1786*  Before  that  dine  there  were  not  above  two  or  three 
of  them  in  Scotland,  where  they  were  first  brought  bto  use, 
and  where  they  are  more  generally  employed  still,  than  in 
South  Britam. 

At  what  time  threshing  nulls  were  introduced  into  Kin- 
cardineshire, I  have  not  been  able  to  find  out  precisely  But 
it  was  not  long  till  they  were  erected  in  thb  county  after 
they  were  invented.  At  farthest  this  took  place  about  the 
year  1795,  within  ten  years  of  the  time  that  they  were  first 
used  in  the  more  southern  counties.  They  are  now  how- 
ever getting  into  very  general  use  in  all  the  larger  farms ; 
to  which,  from  the  great  expence  of  ere^on,  and  the  great 
power  required  to  pot  them  in  motion,  the  application  seems 
to  be  limited. 

To  bring  down  these  macUnes  to  the  level  of  the  lesser 
<lass  of  farms,  frequent  attempts  have  been  made  to  adapt 
tbem  to  the  power  of  one  horse.  But  none  that  I  have  heard 
«f  have  fully  succeeded,  nor  indeed  any  under  a  four  horse 
draught.  With  that  number  diey  perform  to  admiration. 
And  when  a  greater  number,  as  six  or  eight,  b  applied,  the 
tSeO:  is  proportionally  greater.  But  these  last  would  be 
more  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  a  parish  than  a  ringle  htm. 
In  this  county  there  are  a  few  threshing  mills  that  are  put 
in  notion  by  water }  and  wherever  this  element  can  be  ap- 
plied they  answer  well.  There  are  none  driven  by  steam ; 
though  steam  en^nes  have  every  thing  to  recommend  them 
for  the  purpose,  but  the  expence.  Neither  are  there  any 
that  are  driven  by  the  wind.  Mills  of  this  description  migh^ 
be  cheaper  in  point  of  cost  *,  but  the  uncertamty  of  going, 
to  which  they  would  be  liable,  is  a  great  drawback  attending 
them.  Nor  have  I  heard  of  any  that  are  wrought  by  onCf 
ot  by  two  horses.  The  greater  number  are  drawn  by  four 
pr  more  horses  or  oxen  in  each ;  and  of  course  are  upon  a 
^cale  of  expence  of  from  ;^U0  tp  ;^180.    Thus  the  use  of 
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threshiog  machines,  though  exKnding  yearly,  has  not  yet  I 
descended  to  the  moderate  means  Jtnd  necessitie*  of  the  in-  j 
ferior  order  of  farmers,  the  most  numeroos  clan  tn  rite  i 
shirc. 

As  ihis  powerful  and  useful  machine  has  cervaely  not  >ei^kk, 
arrived  to  such  a  poioi  of  perfefiioo  as  to  adapt  h  to  genenT^^ 
use,   1  shall  here  insert   the  comparative  diinensoas  of  '~^i 
mills,  on  a  four  or  »iit  horse  poorer -,  from  which,  perfcaf^.^^ 
some  inventive  genius  may  l>c  able  tu  strike  out  s 
provement,  so  as  to  rcdace,  if  possible,  the  expence  of  ei 
ing,  and  the  force  required  for  impulsion. 

Thefowri  of  the  threshing  machine  do  not  seen  to  : 
qntre  to  be  augmented.     For  either  of  the  mills   here  to 
taken  notice  of,  thresh  easily,  whea  put  to  the  full  ut«« 
from  eight  to  ten  bolls  of  wheat  or  oats,  in  ao  boor  >  Bk< 
•urely  is  not  required  on  my  fanu. 


,N'.  ]8t. 

N^  «<1. 

Etched  ii 

ft  1799.     EreftedisISOT. 

Onter  wheel  in  diameter 

21  feet     - 

SI  dew 

Number  of  teedi  in  do. 

306     .     . 

SCOdA 

Pinion  c^  do.  has  of  teeth 

IS 

ss 

First  movement,  of  course 

17  times    - 

isjssa 

Inner  wheel,  number  of  teeth     • 

60 

lU 

Diameter  of  do.        .         .        . 

■    4t  feet     . 

61 

Fmion  of  do.  has  of  teeth 

10 

16 

Second  movement,  of  course    - 

6 

U                 . 

thiesher,  for  one  of  the  > 
outer  wheel,  or  horse   -   J 

-  102 

140^       1 

Diameter  of  the  drum 

Hi  inches  - 

36. 

Circumference  of  do. 

13.S33feet 

-  9.42* 

Length  of  do.        ... 

4{  feet     . 

♦i 
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Velocity  of  do.  durlogoo^l 

round  of  the  horses  and  >     •^  1360  feet   ■*  1327 
outer  wheel         -  j 

Velocity   of  do.  per  leconJ,  1 

when  the  horses  go  at  the  >     -  61  feet    -       B5 
rate  of  S|  miles  in  an  hour  3  * 

ILe¥oludoa8  do.  pep  second        -    4.575        *    5.836    " 

Scutchers  on  the  drum        -        -  4        -        -  4 

Strolces  per  second        *        -        18.S  <*      523.334 

Cjompatative  ^weight  of  the  druma   19.16S5    -    9. 

Horse  gangway  in  diameter        -    26  feet    ->      S8 

Grcomference  do.         -        •         81*7        -      88 


Here  it  may  be  observed,  that  the  velocity  of  N®,  2.  is 
considerably  less  than  that  of  N^  1. — ^Yet  in  point  of  execn« 
tionj  as  ascertained  from  experience,  it  is  fully  as  effective. 
Hence  it  may  be  infered,  that,  as  velocity  may  be  diminished 
to  a  certain  extent  without  detriment  to  the  efficient  force, 
--^ese  machines  may  be  so  constructed  as  to  have  less  velo* 
dty  than  is  at  present  thought  necessary ;  and  thus  be  kept 
-in  due  motion  with  a  less  degree  of  impelling  power.  Instead 
of  requiring  either  61  feet  or  55  of  velocity  per  second  as  in 
the  preceding  examples  it  may  perhaps  be  fully  sufficient 
for  the  purpose,  to  have  a  velocity  of  only  45  or  40. 

This  opinion  is  founded  on  what  I  have  observed  in  a 
threshing  mill  belonging  to  Mr  Driver  at  Maryton,  in  the  vi- 
cinity of  Montrose.  In  this  mill,  which  is  put  in  motion  by 
water,  the  following  are  the  circumstances. 

1.  The  water  wheel,  which  is  overshott,  is  16  feet  dia- 
meter,— has  a  cast-metal  wheel,  with  144  teeth,  affixed  in 
aegments  on  its  inner  side,  and  turns  round  4^  times  in  a 
lojnu^e* 
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2.  This  cast -metal  wheel  works  upoa  i  pimoa  of  31  • 
letth. 

3.  Oa   ifae   axle  of  this  pinion  there  it  a  wheel  of  6tt 
teeth. 

4.  This  wheel  worlis  upon  a  pinion  of  32  teeih. 
5-  On  the  axle  of  this  pioloQ  there  ts  a  wheel  of  6* 

teeth. 

6.  Lastly,  thii  wheel  works  upon  the  piniofi  of  the  tl 
Ing  cylinder  or  drum,  which  has  II  teeth.  The  c 
itself  is  three  feet  in  diameter. 

From  the  various  combinations  of  these  three  difierenl 
movemcntSiiT  may  be  scen,that  the  threshing  cylinder  reroh* 
£6  times  for  one  levolution  of  the  great  wheel.  And  it 
that  wheel  revolves  four  times  and  a  half  in  a  minute,  heiK» 
the  cylinder  will  go  round  236^  times  in  a  minute.  Hcocii 
alco,  as  the  cylinder  is  nine  feet  five  inches  in  circamfcrcac^ 
the  superficies  of  it  travels  about  2225  feel  in  a  i 
which  is  at  the  rate  of  only  ^9  feet  6  inches  in  a  second,  fe 
Devcithelcss  threshes  from  six  to  eight  bolls  in  an  hoar. 

Farther,  the  stream  of  water  which  gives  motion  to  d 
Riiil,  when  confined  to  the  mill-lead,  is  twenty-one  ischM 
bioad  and  four  inches  deep,  runiuog  on  nearly  a  dead  li 
The  water  therefore  operates  on  the  wheel,  not  by  its  ?cl^ 
cityiliut  by  its  weight.  It  may  be  of  some  importance  !• 
enquire,  to  what  this  weight  may  air 

It  is  already  meotiooed  that  it  is  an  ovcrshott  wheeL  Th* 
water  enters  upon  it  about  two  and  a  half  feet  from  the  per- 
pendicular. But  it  can  have  little  effe&  in  Impaniiig  a 
till  it  reaches  as  far  over  as  to  take  the  wheel  at  an  angle  fif 
iS  from  the  horizon.  This  on  a  wheel  of  16  feet  -lifrnfff 
will  be  at  two  thirds  of  eight  feet  (the  & 
the  centre,  or  32  inches  inwards  from  the  ui 
tion  of  the  arms.  As  the  water  bc^ns  o 
atfcCi  on  the  wheel  at  the  angle  of  i5  above  'the  JiorttflBi « 
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centre  of  the  wbed ;  so  it  vnll  continue  to  operate  no  longer 
upon  it  vrith  force  than  till  it  reaches  to  45  degrees  below 
the  horizon  or  centre.    Hence  its  whole  eifeAiye  range  will 
"be  90  degrees*   or  one  quarter  of  the  wheel ;  and  as  this 
iviU  be  all  contained  in  the  course  of  32  inches  inwards  from 
the  extremity  of  the  wheel,  hence  the  quantity  of  irater  al- 
together, vnll  be  equal  to  32x21x4  inches,  or  equal  to 
S688  cubic  inches.     Now,  as  a  Scotch  pint  contains  about 
IDS  cubic  inches,  hence  there  will  be  about  26  Scotch  pints 
of  water  operating  at  once  upon  the  wheeL     And  as  each 
(int  is  ascertained  to  be  3.71bs.  weight  Averdupois,  of  course 
the  whole  wright  required,  will  be  about  961bs.  or  six  stones 
waght.    This,  being  ascertained,  may  lead  to  more  impor- 
tant  consequences  than  merely  gratifying  curiosity.      For, 
from  thb  it  may  be  inferred,  that  when  such  a  small  origi- 
nal mo?ing  power  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  (and  it  is  not 
oiore  than  two  thirds  of  the  power  of  cne  horse)  some  mode 
jbay  be  invented  in  the  draught  of  those  mills  put  in  motion 
by  horses,  to  make  an  equally  small  power  produce  the  ef- 
feft,  instead  of  emplojnng,  as  at  present,  four,  sbcn  or  right 
liorses,  for  the  purpose. 

I  have  somewhere  read  of  machines  for  moving  great 
Wrights,  in  which  the  moring  power  employed  was  a  man, 
•r  men  waiting  on  the  surface  of  the  first  moving  wheeL 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  man  of  moderate  weight, 
pntting  his  feet  alternately  on  the  cogs  of  such  a  wheel  as 
this,  and  thereby  applying  his  wright  to  the  pushing  it  round, 
would  fully  accomplish  the  purpose.  At  the  same  time,  as 
thia  wheel  moves  at  the  rate  of  about  only  two  miles  and  a 
ialf  an  hour,  this  should  seem  to  be  very  prafticable. 

Before  concluding  this  subjeQ,  I  should  wish  to  suggest 
another  drcumstance  in  favour  of  the  scheme  for  censtruA- 
iog  threshing  machines  on  a  plan  more  answerable  to  the 

OMldition  ^f  tbe  lesser  tenants.    It  is  this :  Lee  a  re duftum 
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bemndetn  the  length  of  the  drum  or  cylinder. 
to  the  present  mode  of  woriung,  a  drum  four  feet  anil  a  half 
long,  is  found  sufficient  to  ihre^b  fiom  five  to  ten  bolls  aa 
hour.     Now,  IS  it  is  from  the  drum  that  all  the 
ultimately  comes,  I  should  suppose  that  the  reptUtioo  Bgaiui 
the  boise  in  the  draught  will  be  (other  thingG  cqaal) 
aft  proportion  to  the  length  of  the  drum,  or  power 
to  his  motion ;  and  that  a  quantity  of  corn  bionght  to 
againut  bim,  of  four  feet  :ind  a  half  in  breadth,  will 
double  the  force  to  overcome,  that  a  quantity  of  two  ft 
and  three  inches  would  do ;   and  three  times  more 
quantity  of  dghteen  inches  broad, — and  so  on  in  tbe 
proportion.    Should  this  idea  be  well  founded,  it  w'dl 
up  a  very  ready  mode  of  adapting  threshing  machiacs  to 
smaller  tenants.     Velocity  to  the  extent  of  fsrtyfert  pn 
cond  is  perhaps  iodispenGible.      But  1  should  supfioce, 
there  is  no  necessity  for  opposing  a  breadth  of  (bar  ai 
half  feet  of  corn  to  the  working  power,  when  a  half,  a  tli 
or  a  foatih  of  this  may  be  all  that  theie  is  occasion  for. 
It  may  be  remarked  before  quitting  this  subjcA  of  im 
meats,  that  Fanm-n  foi  cleansing  com  have  been  long  t 
in  tlus  county.    They  now  cost  about  £\,  and  where  thi 
iag  machines  are  OEed,  they  are  very  generally  attacbr^3|| 
theia. 
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CHAP.  VII. 

ENCLOSING,  FENCES,  GATES. 

For  the  ornamental,  as  well  as  beneficial  improvement  of 
enclosing,  the  county  of  Kincardine  is  not  remarkably  distio- 
jrulshed.  Th|(  great  body  of  the  county,  remains  still  alto- 
jgether  open  and  undivided.  This  is  so  much  the  case,  that, 
even  of  the  lands  in  cultivation,  there  is  not  one  half  that  has 
the  semblance  of  being  enclosed.  Nor,  of  the  various  en- 
closures that  have  been  attempted,  is  there  above  one  fourth 
part  that  is  completely  fencible.  There  are  however,  several 
-tPodes  of  enclosure  in  use :  such  as, 

lit.  DrystQM  walls.  The  most  effeAive  fences  are  of 
this  constru^Hon ;  and  they  abound  more  especially  on  the 
Dee*8ide  and  Coast-side  districts ;  where,  from  the  ready  ac- 
cess to  fit  materials  for  the  puipose«  stone  walls  are  erected 
St  a  moderate  expence. 

In  almost  the  whole  of  the  Dee-side  dlstriA,  and  m  the 
northern  part  of  the  coast  side,  stones  are  so  plentiful  on 
the  surface,  that  a  wall  sufficiently  high  and  thicki  for  eo- 
xionng  fi  field  of  three  or  four  acres,  may  be  obtained  within 
-itself.    Stones  are  not  wanting  all  over  the  county.    If  not 
So  plentiful  on  the  surface,  they  can  be  had  from  quanies, 
^very  where,  at  no  great  distance  from  the  lands  to  be  en- 
-dosed  \  so  that  walls  of  this  material  can  be  built  at  no  ex- 
travagant rate  of  pecuniary  cost ;  while,  from  the  general 
coldness  of  the  exposure,  they  are  more  adapted  to  the  coun- 
try than  fences  of  quick  thorn. 

In  the  construAion  of  these  walls,  that  mode  appears  to 
be  best,  that,  with  a  broad  base,  rises  only  to  a  moderate 
height — such  as  three  feet  wide  at  bottom,  tapering  to  two 
feet,  or  even  but  eighteen  inches  at  top,  and  not  exceeding^ 
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foor  feet  in  helghti  including  a  coping  of  roand  tni)lets,« 
is  the  general  figure  of  the  water-worn  stones  in  this  o 
Such  a  wall,  keeping  steady  in  its  position,  is  found  a  « 
deot  barrier  to  cattle :  for  these  seldom,  1 
to  break  throogh,  but  where  a  gap,  however  s 
out  an  invitatioD.  Htgh  and  thin  stone  walls  a 
ly  gfung  wrong.  Their  owd  top  weight,  at  all  ti 
lates  against  them.  And  at  the  breaking  up  of  erety  stor*^ 
of  frost  and  snow,  they  fiill  into  gaps  from  top  to  bottonri 
Laying  a  deep  foundation  is  so  far  good.  But  the  most  b«| 
ing  park-wall,  as  well  as  the  cheapest  in  the  end,  mast  h 
a  broad  base  00  which  to  ere£t  a  tapering  superstruAnre  of 
>  moderate  height. 

2(1.  Earthen  vjalls.  This  is  a  mode  of  enclosure  that  loi 
beea  pretty  much  in  use  at  the  commencement  of  improro 
ments  in  this  county,  and  is  not  yet  altogether  worn  out-  h 
is  rarely  however  th.it  it  remains  fencible  for  longer  than  n 
or  three  years  after  its  ereflion.  Even  when,  in  addition  CO 
this  tame  and  feeble  obstru^ion,  the  device  of  sowing  its  Ky 
and  sides  with  whin  seeds  is  praOised,  It  can  never  ton 
snde  either  man  or  beast,  but  is  assailable  in  all  cases,  znd  M 
the  same  time,  is  continually  mouldering  down.  Much  la- 
bour has  been  employed  in  the  constniAion  of  such  b 
dent  fences  in  the  How  and  southern  part  of  the  coast  sdej 
but  all  to  little  purpose.  It  is  even  pemidous  from  utdt 
fences  occupying  so  considerable  a  part  of  the  soiL 

Srf.  Diuh  andThorn  hfilge.  There  are  examples  of  tUk 
manner  of  enclosing  to  be  met  with  in  thevicinity  of  thedf 
ferent  gentlemen's  seats,  all  over  the  county.  And  whv 
they  ate  under  the  immediate  charge  of  the  proprietors  tliCO- 
selves,  they  seem  to  be  thriving,  and  are  an  ornament  to  the 
country.  The  ditches  with  which  hedges  ate  always  c 
joined,  are  farther  bcncfidal,  as  serving  in  some  measore,  10 
drain  the  lands  and  carry  ofi*  surface  water.      But  ihc  pi» 
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pordon  of  this  county  that  is  enclosed  with  hedge  and  ditch^ 
•r  vrith  hedge  and  wall,  a  device  that  is  somedmes  pra^tisedi 
b  very  limited.  On  the  whole,  it  may  be  observed,  with  re- 
gpurd  to  this  snbjtft,  that  very  little  of  the  great  improve* 
ments  which  this  county  has  undergone,  in  its  agriculture,  in 
die  course  of  the  last  forty  years,  'is  to  be  ascribed  to  enclos- 
ing ;  but  that  much,  on  that  article,  still  remains  to  be  done. 

GATES. 

In  a  country  where  enclosing  is  not  generally  in  use,  or 
where  it  has  not  attained  to  great  perfeAion,  it  can  hardly 
Ik  ezpeAed  that  the  gates  should  be  construAed  with  much 
^ttentioii.  These  are  indeed  construAed  here  of  various 
forms  and  devices ;  but  in  general  with  very  little  ingenuity^ 
and  with  as  little  regard  to  duration.  There  is,  however^ 
one  instance  of  uncommon  ingenuity  in  the  formation  of  a 
g^  I  which,  from  its  singularity,  is  at  least  worthy  of  re- 
jnark.  This  b  to  be  seen  at  Fetteressoe  House,  the  resi- 
dence of  Deut.  C6L  Dufi*: — ^where  theie  are  some  gates  that 
by  means  of  springs  under  feet,  open,  as  of  themselves,  at 
the  approach  of  a  carriage,  and  remain  extended  till  it  has 
passed  fiilly  through ;  when  they  shut  again  very  corre£Uy. 
This  device  admits  of  many  modifications,  so  as  the  gate  may 
be  made  to  fall  back,  either  in  one  leaf,  or  in  two }  other  to 
sink  altogether  from  view,  or  to  mount  aloft  into  the  air,  ac- 
cording as  the  artist  may  incline.  And  although  too  compli- 
cated, as  well  as  too  expensive  for  general  use,  this  mode 
might  be  employed  with  good  effcA,  in  the  approach  to  a 
gentleman's  mansion. 
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CHAP.  VIU. 

ARABLE   LAND. 

SECT.  I. 


In  the  progress  of  improvement  In  the  vaiious  bnrachai 
liuabandry,  the  operations  in  ullage  have  had  a  diarin(^uufc<d 
share.  In  this  county  this  remsTk  is  suikiogly  exeroptifiei 
For  whetevef  the  cultivation  is  general,  the  6cWs  a«  Wdi 
out  with  great  regularit}',  the  ridges  are  straght,  and  of  c(]od 
breadths,  and  slope  in  that  diicflion  best  adapted  TO  Orf ' 
off  the  water  without  wa5tii>g  (lie  soil ;  the  ploughmen  fw 
foitning  their  work  with  great  exaOncss,  and  driw  tb«' 
lines  with  pret'ision. 

The  most  common  breadth  of  the  ridges  is  from  ciglitRt 
fo  twenty  feet.  These  ridges,  through  the  gTWtcr  pMi « 
ih*  county,  which  is  of  a  dry  or  gravelly  soil,  are  doMn  « 
split  from  crown  to  furrow,  alternately,  so  as  that  part  wKA 
was  the  crown  or  middle  of  the  ridge  in  one  year,  becta* 
the  furrow,  or  water  course,  the  year  following.  In  fiel* 
where  the  soil  is  damp  or  adhesive,  the  ridges  are  laid  K^o 
in  the  middle  by  repeated  gatherings  of  the  fnrrow*  tows'* 
iti  and  are  afterwards  retained  in  that  form  by  «  mode" 
tillage,  called  fasting ;  by  which  the  ridges  arc  ploughed  * 
pairs;  beginning  the  tilling  in  the  iniddic  bctwwn  thttW 
lidgec,  called  easting  inviardt,  in  one  season  \  (but  pill  «*?" 
iog  an  open  furrow  in  the  middle),  and  in  the  foUowtf 
year,  commencing  at  the  outaidcs,  and  reversing  the  op"*" 
tJon,  by  eatiing  outwards.  There  is  not  however,  mocbi 
(Q  the  Mcaios  lliat  rct^ulrcs  this  mode  of  tUlagCt 
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*  Although  from  the  general  state  of  cultivatioD,  the  landd 
ire  almost  all  so  well  putverited  as  to  adnk  of  being  plough- 
id  with  two  horses,  or  two  oxen  in  the  draaghty  it  is  yet  held 
:o  be  fs&entiaU  that,  from  time  to  time  (at  least  once  m  the 
noDrse  of  rotation),  they  be  ploughed  with  four  horses  o^ 
Dxea»  or  even  with  six  in  the  plough ;  therd>y  penetrating 
more  deeply  into  the  scnl,  end  turning  up  a  new  stratum  to 
nndergo  pulverisation.  Some  farmers  even  go  the  length  to 
irench-plongh  their  lands  occasionally.  This  is  performed 
by  a  two-horse  plough,  and  a  four  horse  plough  going  in  the 
eame  trafl.  The  first  dears  the  way,  by  taking  off  a  thin 
slice  of  five  or  six  inches,  and  is  followed  by  the  latter,  pe* 
Oelrating  nine  or  ten  inches  deeper.  This  pulverises  more 
completely  than  if  the  whole  depth  were  obtained  by  one 
fnrrow  \  at  the  same  time  an  entire  new  portion  of  soil  is 
tbrowD  up  for  cultivation.  There  is  nothing  that  husbandi- 
Mea  here  are  more  firmly  persuaded  of,  than  that  deep  tit- 
lige  is  favourable  to  prodii^ion.  And,  in  faA,  there  ha6 
hardly  yet  been  any  lasting  improvement  made  on  the  soil 
In  this  county,  but  what  has  had  deep  tillage  for  hs  basis. 

The  usual  depth  that  two  horses  plough,  on  land  previous- 
ly cultivated,  is  from  seven  and  a  half  to  nine  inches.  A 
four  horse  plough  will  penetrate  three  or  four  inches  deep- 
er ;  and  the  trench  plough  will  get  as  far  down  as  fifteen  or 
sixteen  inches.  The  same  may  be  stated  as  the  depth  of  a 
fnrrow  made  by  six  horses  or  oxen  in  the  draught. 

A  -  pair  of  horses,  or  of  oxen,  in  a  plough,  will  till  about 
an  English  acre  in  a  day  of  two  yokings,  gokng  each  yoking 
four  hours.  Four  horses,  or  oxen,  in  a  plough,  will  perform 
about  a  fourth  part  more,  or  a  Scotch  acre.  In  a  time  uf 
horry  there  will  be  more  done.      But  many  times  there  is 

less. 

Oxen  are  very  generally  employed,  over  the  whole  coun- 
ty t  but  in  a  small  proportion  compared  with  hof  ses.    O^n 

li 
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cumstancea,  the  6e«t  fanners  niso  ihnt  haveibi 
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portion  of  ftllow,  and  where  the  grewcst  produce  *ai 
fit  U  made  from  land  • 

Fallow  U  always   understood   to  tcqnirv  much  bba«i 
And  great  attention  is  here  paid  to  hive  the  Unds  tinder  i 
veil  pulverised,  and  kept  thoroughly  dean  by  freqiwni  til 
Jage.     Never  fewer  ihan  live  plonghings,   and  ireqnentft 
morCi  are  given  in  the  courseof  a  sci'-on.    Foi  on  theci 
pleie  dressing  of  the  land,  while  under  this  course,  (be proia 
pcrUy  of  all  the  succeeding  crops  in  rotation,  in  a  great  m 
sore  depends. 

The  number  of  acres  in  the  county,  that  was  in  fallow 
1807  was  2613.     Fallow  was  introduced  here  by  ^'r  Bsr- 
clay  of  Urj'  in  !  "C 1 ;  but  not  genersdly  adopted  lUI  twenty 
years  after. 


ROTATION  OF  CROPS. 

In  a  county  to  extremely  cGTcrsifisd  in  iia  namrai  drcanl 
itnnces  and  Ioc.il  situation,  as  the  county  of  Kiocaidine.  tb^. 
rotation  might  be  good  all  over  it,  though  as  varions  alii 
ts  there  are  diflerrat  farms-     I  do  not  say  however,  that 
is  the  Ua.     But  I  have  no  hesitation  in  ssinting,  thai 
different  systems  of  cropping  prevail,  not  merely  in  di 
parts  of  the  county,  but  in  different  contciniinoBsbrai>(  and 
tvtti  oo  different  iiclds  on  the  same  fatm ;  and  yn  all  hai 
the  santc  objr^s  in  view,  namely,  the  mclloratioD  of  ihe  m 
conjoined  with  a  luct^itive  retmn.    The  great  means,  io  m 
ditioo  to  a  copious  application  of  manure,  by  wbkb  thcsfl 
objcOs  have  hiiheno  been  proposed  to  be  oRzidaed,  iitbl 
ihemate  roi.ition  of  jjrccn  and  whltecrops.    ThtttaatidU 
and  situatJOQs  eo  favourable  to  the  nosing  of  ptxa  ttofi^ 
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h»t  DO  Other  means  axe  required  to  keep  the  lands  to  t  state 
if  ftftility.  But  there  are  other  8#ib  and  situations  where 
[reeii  cropg  will  not  always  produce  that  efFeft ;  and  there^ 
ore  fallow,  as  an  alteration  becomes  requisite.  Everything 
laa  being  equal  that  rotation  is  understood  to  be  the  most 
woefidal  which  has  the  fewest  exhaustbg  crops. 

In  this  county,  the  husbandmen  have  as  much  as  those  \a 
iny  part  of  the  country  I  have  be^n  iD)  these  two  objeflsy 
erdlity  of  soil  and  valuable  crops,  completely  in  view.  The 
rarious  situations,  however,  in  which  they  are  respe£Hvely 
>laced,  must  certainly  suggest  to  them  various  means  by 
jvhich  they  may  be  accomplished.  Even  different  farmers, 
n  like  situations,  may  hav6  diiFerent  plans,  and  yet,  in  the 
xmrse  of  a  nineteen  years  lease,  may  both  come  to  the  same 
point  Much  however,  will  always  depend  on  personal  ap- 
plication. Even  an  inferior  system,  with  more  energetic  ex- 
nrtibn  may  prevail,  not  merely  to  theenrich'ing  the  cultivator 
limaelf,  but  to  the  putting  his  lands  into  a  higher  state  of 
ertility.  Not  to  make  any  more  general  remarks,  I  shall 
•roceed  to  state,  without  censure  or  praise,  the  rotations  as 
find  them. 

FIRST  RCTTATION. 

• 

Ip,  a.  hilly  distrifl,  in  the  interior,  where  the  rearing  of  cat- 
Le  is  the  main  objeA  with  the  husbandmen,  there  appears  to 
HB  a  rotation  of  nine  years. 

1.  Oats  from  ley. 

^.  Oats,  or  rather  part  in  oats,  and  part  in  bear. 

S.  Green  crop,  turnip,  potatoes,  peas. 

4.  Part  oats,  part  bear. 

5.  Green  crop,  as  before. 

6.  Part  oats,  part  bear. 

7.  Clover,  and  rye  grass  hay» 

8.  Pasture. 

9.  Pasture. 
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la  the  pariah  of  Strachan,  hi  which  this  rotatiofi  ap^em 
to  be  generally  observed,  there  are  altogether  8725  acmii 
cukivadon,  which^  divided  by  9^  according  to  the  rottdoi^ 
should  contain^  as  follows : 

Ofoati    -    3  Dxoth8or909acra.  ThereiiadiiaI]y9a4iiKliidiBy4arinb 

Bear     -x or  303——  ■    ■  ■  aaotlly3o8iiichwiiBg>iHM» 

Greeocrop   2——  or 606——  •doaIly5^ 

Grau    -    -  3  *—  or  909  —  ■            aduaUy  968 

8qbi  supposed    -    ^     ajty.       Snminfiid       •    2725 

The  chief  deviation  from  the  general  rale  seems  fo  bc^ 
that  there  is  a  small  proportion  less  of  green  crop,  and  a 
small  proportion  more  of  grass  i  making  little  or  no  odds  as 
to  the  scheme  proposed,  viz.  that^  in  nine  years,  there  shall 
be  five  meliorating  and  four  exhausting  crops. 

The  proportion  in  this  parish,  between  the  number  of 
cattle  maintained,  and  the  number  of  acres  in  cultivatioOf  ii 
as  10  cattle  to  211  acres. 

SECOND  ROTATION. 

In  The  How,  where  com,  as  well  as  cattle^  is  an  otjeQ 
with  the  farmer^  there  appears  to  be  a  seven  years  rotatioDi 
in  which  there  are  four  meliorating  and  three  exbaosdog 
crops^  as  follows : 

1.  Oats  from  Ley. 

2.  Bear>  and  a  little  flax. 

3.  Green  crop,  such  as  turnip,  also  a  little  fallow* 

4.  OatSj  and  a  little  wheat. 
$•  Clover  and  hay. 

6.  Pasture. 

7.  Pasture. 

In  the  parish  of  Fordonn,  where  this  rotation  is  frequeoti 
there  are  altogether  9174  acres  in  cultivation.    If  we  dhnde 
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by  7  (ISIO  each}^  there  should  be^  according  to  the 


^Hoati    •   tteTaithfors6ia  Theretiadiull7a546,uicfaidiog38of  fl«z* 
Bear    •   x       1       or  1310  ■  aAuaUy  1339,  indndiDg  30of wheati 

•    -3— —or  3930  aAo«lly40to 

SuBfoppoted        9i70f       Sum  in  fid  9174 


le  proportkm  of  cattle  maiotained,  to  the  proportion  o£ 
in  cnhivatiooy  in  this  parish  is  as  10  cattle  to  82f  acres* 


THIRD  ROTATION. 

« 

On  the  coast  sidci  where  the  ctdtivadon  of  grain  is  the 
duef  object,  there  is  on  the  best  land^  a  seven  years  rota* 
tit^tfc,  in  which^  for  four  years>  the  land  is  in  a  state  of  me- 
li^radon,  and  for  three^  in  exhausting  crops  i  as  follows ; 

1.  Fallow  and  turnip. 

2.  4ds.  Wheat  and  f  d.  Barley. 
5.  Beans. 

4.  Barley. 

5.  Clover. 

6.  Pasture. 

7.  Oats. 

Xa  the  parish  of  St.  Cyrus,  where  this  rotation  is  to  be 
^^^iid,  there  are  5450  acres  in  culdvadon.  IXviding  this  by 
^^^en,  there  would  b^  according  to  this  rotadon^ 

•Ji^lJj^*"^?     zteTcothor   776.    There  it  in  &A    794 

r^'^lieiiatlid^ofnetaith  or   51X  in  fiA   5M?,-.- 

^*^  Parley  i  tnd  a  third  or  X035      ■  in  faA   898  J  '^^^ 

^«  Oats  I  and  «  scTenth         or   776 in  fad  i»8o  ?  ^"^^^^^ 


is  Beans  and  Potatoes  z    or   776     — — onlyinfa^  434 
to  Glass  a  or      •       -  is5*  ■  in  fed  ijio 

Sooifl^poied       •>  5436  Sam  In  5iA  5430 
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The  proportion  of  cattle  maintained  in  proportion  to 
lands  in  cultivation,  in  this  parish,  is  as  10  cattle  to  454 

FOURTH  ROTATIOM. 

This  rotation  has  been  lately  introduced  on  an  cxteon. 
farm  of  deep  productive  loam,  by  the  sea  coast  \  and  on 
strength  of  it;^.5  of  rent  per  Scotch  acre  is  ^ven.    It 
sists  of  six  years,  in  which  there  are  three  exhausting 
three  meliorating  crops.    It  is  nevertheless  generaUy  si 
ed,  that  on  this  plan,  the  rent  will  not  only  be  psid«  but 
the  lands  will  thereby  be  kept  in  good  condition.    The         to, 
tation  is  as  follows : 

1.  Fallow. 

2.  Wheat 

S.  Half  Beans  and  Half  Turnip* 

4.  Barley. 

5.  Clover. 
G.  Oats. 

Another  Rotation,  on  a  thin  soil  of  difficult  access  ^  i^ 

1.  Fallow. 
■     2.  Barley. 
S.  Pasture. 
4>  Pasture. 
5.  Oats. 

This,  in  five  years,  gives  three  meliorating  courses  siaJ 
two  exhausting. 

Mr  Barclay,  who  introduced  so  many  good  prafUce^  ^^ 
to  husbandry,  gave  the  following  rotation  of  four  creiF^i 
two  meliorating,  and  two  exhausting,  yet  all  lucrative. 

1.  Wheat,  manured  after  clover,  one  furrow, 

2.  Turnip. 

3.  Barley. 

4.  Clover. 
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Theie  are  few  farins» .  however,  that  are  so  very  rich  in 
toil  as  to  admit  of  this  plan  over  the  whole.  And  there  are 
few  also,  in  which^  on  some  fields,  it  may  not  be  followed 
beneficially. 

In  rotation,  in  general,  U  has  commonly  been  supposed 
that  if  there  are  not  more  exhausting  than  meliorating  crops, 
the  lands  may  be  retained  in  thdr  usual  produAive  state. 
Bit  ia  most  of  the  instances  here  ^ven,  those  crops,  or 
courses  which  enrich  the  soil  are  more  numerous  than  those 
that  empoverish  it.  This  is  the  general  pra£Hce  through- 
>ut  this  county.  And  in  consequence,  the  lands,  in  general, 
say  be  stated  as  increasing  in  ferdlky  from  year  to  year. 


SECT.  isr. 


CROPS  COMMONLr  CULTIFJTED. 

WHEAT. 

This  grain  has  been  cultivated,  time  out  of  mind;  in  the 
Mearns.  It  is  ascertained  to  have  been  grown,  in  the  parish 
of  Benholme,  as  far  back,  at  least,  as  the  year  1713  *,  when 
on  an  inquest  into  the  valued  rent  of  that  parish,  it  was  found 
that  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  visual  rent  was  paid 
in  wheat.  It  docs  not  however  appear  that,  till  of  late,  it 
was  general  over  the  county ;  but  was  probably  confined  to 
the  sea-coast,  in  the  parishes  of  St.  Cyrus,  Benholme,  and 
Bervle,  where  even  yet,  about  two  thirds  of  all  the  wheat 
in  Kincardineshire  aie  raised. 

A  very  general  notion  prevailed,  and  is  still  in  some  de- 
gree prevalent,  that  this  grain,  the  finest  of  all,  was  also  the 

most  ddicate,  and  therefore  was  not  adapted  but  to  the  most 

Kk 
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genial  situation.*  It  was  but  very  lately  that  people  could 
be  induced  to  make  a  trial  of  it  in  the  interior  of  the  county 
And  even  after  seeing  it  stand  the  severest  weather,  and 
come  to  full  n^turityi  a  good  crop,  in  due  season,  they  will 
hardly  believe  thdr  own  eyes ;  but  still  muster  up  argu- 
ments against  the  propriety  of  its  culdvatioo.  Their  prqu- 
dices,  however,  are  gradually  wearing  away ;  and  in  adl  pro- 
bability the  wheat  husbandry  will  in  a  few  years,  eogage 
a  great,  if  not  a  chief  part,  of  their  attentioiv  .*  At  presentt 
there  are  only  1247  acres  of  wheat  in  the  county. 

1.  Preparation,  It  is  sown  lit,  after  summer  fallow, — 
the  land  well  dunged  and  limed.  Three  fourths  of  all  the 
wheat  grown  are  on  lands  thus  dressed.  2d.  After  dorei; 
ley,  with  one  furrow,  and  well  dunged.  Sd.  After  drill 
beans,  a  small  proportion-  AiL  After  turnip;  and  5iL 
after  potatoes, — ^in  still  smaller  proportions.  The  land,  in 
the  three  last  cases,  is  dunged  to  the  preceding  crop.  It 
has  been  sometimes  sown  after  bailey,  without  the  singular 
bad  consequence,  observed  in  Mid  Lothian,  of  failing  before 
it  come  to  the  sickle.  Few  preparations  with  a  preceding 
crop  can  be  better  for  wheat  than  barley,  which  must  itself 
be  sown  on  land  always  in  a  high  state  of  pulvc'risaiion. 
But  the  severity  of  such  a  rotation  of  two  greatly  exhausting 
crops  in  succession,  must  confine  this  pra£tice  within  very 
narrow  limits. 

2.  Sort.  As  the  seed  is  obtained  from  time  to  time 
from  England,  and  frequently  with  indiscri«inaje  cbdce, 
there  are  many  different  sorts.     But  the  most  esteemed  is 

*  It  seems  howe vr  to  be  the  fad,  though  8  very  lingular  oiie»  that  whetf, 
the  Dative  o(  Sicily,  a  warm  cHmate,  yet  thrives  best  TirfiHrtraMponcd  lo  a 
more  northern  latitude.  Seed  wheat  is  always  brought  from  the  aooth.  Itii 
never  carried  as  seed  from  the  north  to  any  country.  When  hccly  carried 
from  England  to  Maira,  it  did  not  thrive  at  all.  It  vegetated  ladcedB  nd 
jitoductfd  straw,  bat  t)iC  grain  wis  wretchvdly  defcAive. 
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white  wheati  with  as  little  chaff  oa  the  ear  as  possible.  The 
dowffjr,  or  velvet  eared  wheats  succeed  here  very  illj  as  they 
commonly  get  into  rust,  or  mildew ;  probably  from  th'e  too 
great  quantity  of  moisture  which  they  are  apt  to  imbibe. 
In  giving  orders  for  seed,  this  is  now  generally  attended  to^ 
mstead  of  taking  it,  as  formerly,  without  seleftion.  Red 
wheats  are  in  disrepute  with  the  bakers  ia  this  neighbour- 
hood; and  as  they  give  no  more  abundant  return  than  the 
white,  very  JKcle  of  this  sort  is  sown, 

S*  Steepidg.    This  is  fonnd  to  be  indispe&sible.    For, 
to  whatever  it  may  be  owing,  it  is  certain,  there  is  a  great 
disposidon  to  smutt  in  the  wheat  of  this  county..     It  may 
Mem  incredible,  and  it  is  what  I  would  not  assert,  if  I  had 
Hot  myself  seen  it,  that,  in  a  field  of  wheat  in  the  vicinity  of 
Johnshaven,  where  wheat  has  long  been  grown*  smutt  a- 
bounded  to  that  degree,  in  one  season,  that,  out  of  twenty- 
four  stalks  taken  hold  of  at  once,  iu  the  han4  \  twenty  were 
entirely  filled  with  smutt,  without  a  single  pure  grain.     The 
remedy  taken  here  against  smutt  is,  either  to  swim  the  seed 
sa  salt  water,  and  to  skim  it  carefully,  or  to  sprinkle  it  with 
chamber  lye,  and  afterwards  dost  it  over  with  quick  lime. 
These  methods  succeed,  in  general,  for  the  first  and  second 
years  after  receiving  a  change  of  seed  from  London.  But  they 
are  not  to  be  depended  on  for  a  longer  term  :  Neither  has 
any  device  that  has  yet  been  fallen  on,  succeeded  in  retain- 
ing the  seed  clear,  if  sown  for  more  than  two  years  succes- 
>8ive]y.    J  have  myself  tried  the  Clackmannanshire  preventa- 
tive oi  Kihidrying  ;  and  have  to  say  thus  far  in  its  favour,  that 
it  rftaitud  the  wheat  in  its  original  state,  so  that  it  did  not 
increase  in  amutt  \  but,  having  at  first,  a  small  proportion  of 
this  among  it,  there  was  no  perceptible  alteration  to  the  bet- 
ter.    There  seems  to  be  no  plan  for  preventing  this  most 
pernicious  disease,  but  that  of  changing  the  seed  every  year 

from  England,  which  ought  to  be  universally  adopted.     For^ 
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besides  the  devirable  objc^  of  getting  free  of  smutt,  tb* 

I  crop  itself  is  always  better  in  qoalit}-  and  motf  nbutK&alti 

k  quujlity,  than  if  sown  with  Homesced.     Aodit  tt  fMNnoic 

r  expensive.     For  though  three  bushels  of  Englith  tved  May 

cost  as  tnach   (including  commtseion  and  freight)  m  fMt 

buahela  of  seed  of  home  growth,  yet  ihr«c  of  the  Httt  «iU 

ow  as  much  land  as  four  of  the  Usi. 

4.  Quantity  sown.  This  is  from  twelve  pecks  to  nxtero, 
or  one  bollj  theScots  acre ;  according  (b  thd  Mate  the  laod 

,  may  be  in.  Rich  fallou-g,  sown  early*  require  leu  teed 
than  clover  leys,  and  drill  bean  lands,  which  are  also  town 
later  in  the  season.     Wheat  is  all  sown  broad'CSM. 

5.  Tune  of  sowing.  The  fallows  aie  sown  generatty  it 
the  month  of  September,  or  beginning  of  Ofiotwr.  thi 
clover  leys  ta  Oftober,  or  beginning  of  November.  DriU 
bean  Iand«,  at  soon  after  harvest  as  possible ;  genenlly  vn 
October.  Potatoe  lands  in  the  end  of  OOotcr,  or  be^innaig 
of  November.  Turnip  lands,  from  November  tvMsi 
*  Of  late  the  sowing  of  wheat  on  turnip  lands  in  march,  ts 
coming  into  use.  One  obvions  advantage  iWs  plan  has,  tfaia 
the  young  plants  thn^  escape  the  severity  of  the  whole  wlft- 
ter  storms,  and  as  wheat  sown  at  (his  time  is  found  to  be  tu^- 
abovc  a  fbitnight  later  of  tipeiung  in  harvest,  ihuiwtuuki 
Eown  before  winter,    whilst  the  encrease  nnd  quaRiy  ap« 

'  aJwap  above  mediccTiiy,  it  seemK  prububle  that  the  [--rt^tic^ 
will  become  more  general. 

6.  Culture  while  growing.— liole  or  oone.  Tkrtvfire 
lometimes  dockwccds  and  thistics  ai=ong  the  wh«t  sowfl 
after  beans,  and  white  g(^wans  atoorg  the  fallow  whttt. 
Id  these  cases  they  are  carefully  wetded  by  litnd  pnlfeigi 
in  the  beginning  of  the  summer.  H*rro'«W!^W  lolSegii 
Very  rarely  praftised, 

7.  Harvest.  This  commences,  in  gweral,  fraai  ih 
tweodetb  of  Aogost  to  the  first  of  September.     It  h  mtlf ' 
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universal  sooner  than  the  first  of  these  days,  and 
iocn  is  it  later  than  the  last.  Wheat  is  not  usually 
;st,  nor  the  latest  grain  that  is  ripe.  It  may  be  stated 
ding  to  be  cut  down,  about  eight  days  after  the  com- 
mit of  the  harvest  of  the  other  grain,  and  as  finished 
^t  days  before  its  completion. 
Ar\'cst  is  a  remarkably  busy  time  in  this  county ;  as 
the  whole  work  is  performed  by  its  own  country 
there  being  no  influx  at  this  time,  of  )»trangers  to 
I  in  other  counties  farther  to  the  south.  Neither  is 
ich  aid  to  be  had  from  the  inhabitants  of  towns ; 
ing  but  few  such  in  Kincardineshire. 
IS  county,  there  are  three  different  ways  of  getting 
est  work  accomplished.  ' 

',  the  most  general,  and  till  of  late,  the  only  way,  is 
I  reapers  for  the  whole  haivcst.  This  is  done  by 
Iter  engaging  as  many  hatids^  as  they  are  called,  as 
iates  wnll  be  required  to  accomplish  the  work.  These 
»f  country  tradesmen,  weavers,  tailors,  shoemaker?, 
1  the  different  villages,  together  with  as  ocany  v/o- 
vill  be  needed  to  complete  the  band  ;  which  is  usu* 
,e  rate  of  two  men  and  four  women  reapers  to  a  band- 
d  one  man  to  bind  up  the  sheaves  and  set  the  stooks. 
re  sundry  Fairs  in  the  course  of  the  preceding  spring 
mer,  at  which  these  people  are  hired.  And  they 
ged  for  the  whole  season  of  harvest,  from  the  time 
corn  is  ready  to  be  cut  down,  till  the  time  the  last  is 
acked  and  thatched  in  the  barn  yard  :  and. whether 
.  short  or  a  long  period  the  wages  are  the  same. 
s  all  vidlualled  by  the  master ;  and  Mrhcre  they  do 
in  bis  immediate  neighbourhood,  they  arc  dSl  lodged 
»Qse.  They  have  all  an  interest  in  pushing  foi  ward 
t\  for  the  sooner  it  is  finidhcJ,  the  sooner  arc  they 
CO  return  to  their  rcspetflive  habitations.     This  leaves 
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the  msster  Utile  else  to  care  for,  during  harvest,  bot  to 
lefl  the  fields  to  be  cut  down,  in  succession  u  thry 
snd  to  be  attentive  that  the  work  is  accurately  perfottHV. 
Thia  last  part  of  his  busjiess,  however,  is  a  task  not  ddf 
fulfilled.  For  whether  it  may  be  from  an  uoceaslog  ftiiik 
of  emulation  among  the  reapers,  or  fiom  the  gairty  untnl 
to  harvest,  there  is  a  perpetual  striving,  called  here  Kemfiift 
-who  shall  outwork  the  others,  and  get  Rrst  toth«'land*sEAd|r 
and  thus  obtain  the  reputation  of  dexterity.  AndthlsDCT 
fjils  to  occasion  much  corn  and  straw  to  be  wasted.  Afl 
ail,  this  hasty  and  wmhrlfty  mode  of  reaping  does  not  po 
seas  the  character  of  expedition,  which  Jt  so  mndi  i^&ti 
For,  as  it  irjQst  be  impracticable  for  people  to  conti(mckI«ijf 
OD  the  utmost  stretch  of  their  strength  ;  so,  in  this  auntith 
violent  exertions  icquire  frequent  intervals  of  haliii^iore-' 
Cfoit  and  renew  their  vigour ;  insomuch  thatj  In  [he 
of  a  week,  there  is  net  more  work  petfoimct)  thui' 
otherwise  have  been  doneiiad  they  worked  wHth 
and  more  constantly. 

A  band  such  as  this,  of  ax  reapers  and  a  binder,  vil^k 
ihc  course  of  a  harvest  of  from  four  to  six  weeks  rndDUDCIt 
reap  and  inn  about  forty  Scotch  acres  of  whit^ifloaljtiv 
gether  with  five  or  six  acies  of  p«ae  -,  which  bist  are  tuO^ 
ly  cut  in  dewy  morningj  before  the  white  com  u  reidjflff- 
be  bound  up.  Their  concern  in  the  inning  consitD  in  fori^ 
ing  the  corn  to  the  cartsin  the  field,  and  ia  twining  suit  tf)>P 
OD  the  straw  ropes  for  the  stacks. 

Thnr  diet  consists  of  thick  oat-meal  porridge,  coDJdoci 
with  oat-meal  bread  and  milk  to  breakfast ;  of  bread  tti 
beer,  and  frequently  sowens  for  dinner  ;  and  pornt^  nft 
milk,  or  potatoes  and  milk  for  supper.  They 
receive  an  English  pint  of  beer  at  mid -day  ^  andii 
places,  the  same  allowance  in  the  afternoon. 

Thdr  wages,   during   harvest,  till  within  the  last 
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rS|  seldom  exceeded  thirty  shillings  to  a  man,  and  one 
"a  to  a  woman  reaper.    This  difference  in  the  pay  is  in 
ea  that  a  man  can  work  more  than  a  woman  at  reap- 
^«     But  this  notion,  from  all  that  I  have  observed,  is  not 
MTcl  1  founded.    Irately,  however,  men  have  become  so  scarce 
as   CO  have  occasioned  the  wages  of  both  men  and  women  to 
faa.  vo  advanced  greatly,  and  even  with  a  greater  disparity  be« 
t^w-een  them ; — the  men  getting  from  £3  xo£S  10s.  and  the 
ivonaen  from  thirty-£ve  to  forty  shillings.      This  circum- 
stance, connefled  with  the  general  inaccuracy  in  this  mode 
o£  employiDg  reapers,has  set  the  masters  upon  other  schemcst 
ftnd.  has  been  the  cause  of  introducing, 

Second :  Reaping  by  the  acre.     This  has  the  efTeA  to  abol- 
ish Idem  ping,  while  at  the  same  dme,  it  holds  out  a  strong 
inducement  to  'industry,  and  continued  but  uniform  exertion. 
As  care  is  taken  in  the  bargain,  that  the  work  shall,  under  a 
penalty^  be  well  performed,  the  reapets  are  induced  to  be 
^entivei  ^^^  ^^  ^^^7  ^^^  never  hurried  beyond  their  abili* 
ties,  they  have  it  fully  in  their  power  to  be  correft  *,  so  that 
the  faA  is,  that  little  or  no  occasion  of  complaint  on  this 
pcnnt,  has  occurred.    The  rate  per  acre  must  vary  according 
to  circumatinces,  or  as  the  crop  may  be  light  or  weighty. 
It  may  be  suted  at  from  eight  shillings  to  twenty  \  but  mere 
generally  from  half  a  guinea  to  twelve  shillings.    The  reap- 
ers find  for  themselves  all  their  accommodation  \  the  master 
Bother  feeding  nor  lodging  them.      Sets  of  two,  four,  six, 
or  dg)u,  can  engage  in  this  kind  of  work.     It  is  not  how- 
ler very  general,  being  limited  to  the  vicinity  of  towns  by 
the  coast  side.      It  is  even  likely  to  be  superseded  by  ano- 
ther flaode,  viz. 

Thirds  Tireav/ng.  This  consists  in  paying  each  reaper 
qidiiddually  according  to  his  daily  work,  ascertained  by  the 
Bomber  of  threaves,  of  two  stocks  each,  and  evciy  stock 
fwelre  sheaves,  and  each  sheaf  at  the  band  to  f.ll  a  fork  tcjsL 
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inclies  wiJe  between  rhe  prongs.  Thepnce^commonlyi^tai 
is  fou/-peiice  (he  threave.  And  a  good!  hand  will  cat  iJowit 
bind,  and  stook  from  niac  to  twelve  ttircaves  in  a  dajr.  TUl 
node  possesses  this  pecufiar  advantage,  that  ii 
to  good  hands,  nor  even  to  indiiTeTcai  ones, 
for  the  hanest ;  but  is  open  to  every  body  who U  wilfinA 
however  af^d,  feeble,  or  wealily  they  may  be  Nor  U  itt 
miied  to  those  who  h;ivc  ihvir  whole  rime  to  betiow  an  it 
It  admits  of  such  as  cannot  get  to  the  field  a  whfile  day,  bst 
part  of  a  day  only ;  such  as  women  who  have  a  home  tai 
family  to  attend  to.  These,  after  setting  Uietr  domndc 
businesB  in  order  in  the  mornings,  can  come  to  the  field  fcr 
live  or  SIX  hours,  during  the  day  ;  and  with  ihdr  chiUrci 
playing  aroud  them,  can  earn  a  shilling  or  eighteen  peoca^li 
this  healthy  employment,  whet)  they  could  not  have 
groat  by  any  in-door  work  at  home. 

To  all  these  circumstrnees,  which  aie  sarely 
conaideraiioris,  there  is  to  be  added  another  of  ito  small  of 
ment,  namely,  that  the  thrcavers  anifotmly  cut  lower,  u)i  i 
course,  cleaner  ilinn  any  otlier  kind  of  reapers.     And 
they  do  from  the  most  impulsive  of  all  motives — ^their  1 
interest.  For  it  is  a  faft  that  the  lower  one  cuts  coin  in  a  fidJi 
the  sooner  will  the  sheaf  be  Med.     Thus  while  a  re^ 
cuts,  in  the  usual  hasty  mannerof  afee'd  shearer,  at  ihcta* 
of  nine  threaves  a  day,  a  ihreaver  will,  with  loss  labontlS 
himself,  cut  ten  thrcaves  in  the  same  time.     And  thit  idA* 
tica:J  quantity,  besides  adding  to  his  own  emolument 
ting  it,  accrues  as  so  much  additional  crop  to  his  nnplojvi 
who,  I  am  fully  persuaded,  will  be  as  great  a  gainer,  by  ftf" 
ing  the  threavcr,  as  he  would  Ik,  were  he  to  get  the  te«i' 
resper  to  work  for  nochiog.     The  threavcrs  get  do  vifhnlli 
nor  lodging  from  their  master.      The  only  thing  he  has' 
Mtend  to,  is  to  count  the  stocks,  and  see  that  the  sbeaTCSS 
vi  the  proper  size. 
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There  is  some  degree  of  awkwardness  in  ^e  women  at 
Snt  onaccustomed  as  they  have  been  to  it,  in  binding  and 
Roocking*  But  they  soon  learn  to  become  as  expert  at  this 
IS  the  men.  And  dnring  four  yeirs  that  I  have  myself  a- 
lopced  this  plan,  I  find  that  the  women  ontwork  the  men. 
Cotdng  more  com,  and  of  coune^  receiving  more  wages,  as 
diey  justly  deserve.  I  have  known  some  women  make  at 
this  woilc,  twenty  shilfings  a  week ;  but  I  never  knew  a  man 
nake  above  eighteen. 

AH  kinds  of  grain  in  this  county,  are  put  up  in  round 
Racks  in  the  Barnyard,  and  neatly  thatched  with  straw  or 
rushes, very  correAly  laid  on  and  tied  down  with  straw  ropes, 
iwined  remarkably  small.  The  stacks  are  in  many  cases, 
inmded  on  low  pilars  surmounted  with  wood,  which  method 
>roceAs  the  corn  both  from  damp  and  from  vermin.  This 
:oTreft  mode,  however,  is  far  from  being  general.  But  in 
frexy  other  case  the  stacks  are  founded  on  stools  of  stones, 
omedmes  built  regularly  of  mason  work,  and  sometimes  of 
oose  stones  laid  regularly  by  the  people  themselves.  HoU 
jow  frames  of  wood-work  are  very  generally  used  in  the 
iicart  of  the  stacks,  together  with  the  Favfsehfuse  celebrated 
by  Bams ;  whose  father  was  originally  from  this  count)', 
ind  whose  celatives,  pretty  numerons,  undef  the  name  of 
Bumess,  still  remain  in  it. 

8.  Threshing.  Till  of  late  this  was  uniformly  performed 
vith  the  flail ;  and  the  general  mode  of  payment  was  to  give 
the  twenty-fifth  boll  to  the  barnman,  or  thresher ; — a  mode 
wUch  still  prevails  where  the  threshing  machines  have  not 
been  introduced.  But  these  are  coming  more  and  more  into 
praAice  m  all  the  larger  farms ;  so  that  it  seems  probable 
dm  in  a  short  time  threshing  with  the  flail  will  be  limited  to 
dK  smaller  possessions,  where  the  master  himself  is  common- 
ly the  barnman,  as  well  as  the  chief  labonrcr  about  his 

place. 
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9.  Produce.  Aa  wheat  at  present  makes  a 
(he  rotation,  in  only  a  very  few  farms,  and  aa 
it  amounts  to  but  a  very  small  proporlioa  of  the  badi  it 
cultivation,  it  hence  happens  that  it  is  sown  only  od  lindiit 
the  best  ironditJon.  From  thin  circumstance,  the  prodsa^ 
n;  might  b^  cxpeftcd,  is  in  general,  greater  than  that  of  tb> 
other  kinds  of  grain  which  are  more  generally  grown,  and 
with  less  disctimiDatioD  aa  to  culture.  The  produce,  a^ 
all,  must  be  very  various,  according  to  circumstances-  Ifl 
some  uofavonrable  cases  there  will  not  be  above  four  bolli, 
the  Scots  acre ;  while  in  other  situations  it  will  be  firoB 
twelve  to  SLXteen  bolls.  I  should  suppose  that  in  genenl, 
and  oa  an  average  of  seasons,  the  produce  will  beclglttbi^ 
the  Scots  acre,  or  about  twenty-six  bushels  ihc  Engyi 
acie. 

10.  Manufafture  of  Bread.  Of  this  I  have  nothing  pK- 
ticular  to  observe  -,  but  would  merely  remaj  k  that  whcUfli 
breaJ  is  not  in  very  general  use  in  this  county ;  and  thUDCC* 
withstanding  of  the  smallness  of  the  quantity  cultivawdi 
the  greater  half  of  it  is  consumed  out  of  tlic  count;,  ia 
Abeideen  asd.  MotiErose,  or  is  sent  to  Leltli. 

BEAR  on  BIGG,  and  BARLEY. 

Bear  has  all  along  been  a  favourite  grain  in  this  coOKft 
and  its  scattou  having  been  hitherto  little  encroached  apw 
by  the  wheat,  still  retains  a  marked  distln^oa  amooflbf 
cultivated  crops ;  while  the  eictessive  introduOion  of  vaXB^ 
has  contributed  to  render  it  siill  more  valuable.  Barkjtits 
more  illustrious  relative,  is  but  of  recent  iatrodD^ion  ;  is 
found  hardly  any  where,  but  in  the  most  fertile  of  ibeawN 
aide  distrif^s ;  and  was  biought  in  there  only  about  ihe jes' 
17B('.  The  same  piejudice  that  operates  against  ^li 
CKtensive  cultivation  of  wheat  has  had  its  effefl 
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back  the  coltare  of  barley.  It  is  supposed  to  be  of  too  de- 
licate a  nature  to  thrive  in  this  climate  and  8oil> — ^that  in  par- 
dcalafj  it  yields  less  straw  than  bear ;  and  above  all,  that  it 
does  not  ripen  so  soon.  But  these  are  all  unfounded  sup- 
portions ;  for  I  have  used  it  myself  in  the  interior,  for  sIk 
years  that  I  have  been  in  this  country  \  and  I  find  that  it  is 
nipcgrior  to  bear  in  every  respeft.  It  is  more  hardy,  thrives 
better,  gives  more  straw,  and  ripens  more  early.  And  what 
is  Also  of  no  little  importance,  it  is  weightier  grain,  arid 
fetches  two  shillings  in  the  pound  a  better  price  at  market. 
The  quantity  of  land  sown  with  bear  and  barley  in  the  coun- 
ty,  amounted  in  1807,  to  9806  acres ;  of  which  number,  I 
suppose,  there  would  not  be  above  the  odd  806  in  barley. 

1.  Preparation.  About  6000  acres  are  sown  after  turnip 
in  the  best  stile  of  preparation.  Half  of  the  remainder,  or 
nearly  2000  acres  are  sown  after  oats,  the  second  crop  from 
ley.  The  rest  after,  peas,  or  potatoes.  That  which  is 
grown  after  turnip  or  potatoes  is  partly  sown  after  the  first 
tillage,  and  partly  after  a  second.  When  sown  after  oats  or 
peas,  the  land  gets  three  furrows,  apd  sometimes  dung ;  but 
more  generally  the  dung  is  applied  to  the  crop  which  pre- 
cedes it. 

2.  Sort.  I  know  of  no  variety  in  the  bear,  or  bigg.  It 
is  the  common  six  rowed  bear ;  and  is  called  Chester  bear^  in 
this  county.  The  barley  is  the  common  two  rowed  barley 
of  the  Lothians.  I  brought  the  seed  of  my  own  fiom  the 
farm  of  Granton,  where  it  bad  grown  unchanged  for  ages. 
And  here,  far  from  declimng  in  quality,  it  seems  rather  to 
improve. 

d.  Steeping :  Not  in  use.  As  there  is  no  disease  known 
to  afTed  this  grain,  steeping,  on  that  account  would  be  su- 
perfluous. 

4.  Seed.    About  from  twelve  to  fourteen  pecks  the  Scots 

acre. 
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5.  Tune  of  Sowing.  This  is  more  earljr  thu  fonwilyt 
when  it  was  thought  to  be  early  enough  if  finished  bjr  dw 
first  of  June  It  is  now  sown  from  the  liret  of  April  10 the 
fifieenth  of  AUy.  I  had  some  myself  sown  at  Cbristnui 
1807,  ou  part  of  a  ridge  of  wheat  that  was  then  •owteg. 
There  never  was,  in  recolleflion,  a  more  serere  >[>ring  lO 
this  part  of  the  country,  than  that  of  I  b08 ;  being  one  coo- 
tioued  series  of  frost  and  snow,  till  the  24ih  of  April,  tntei^ 
mixed  a  day  or  two  at  a  time,  with  fresh  weather.  *I"hi» 
barley,  however,  stood  it  all,  and  was  cut  down  the  Siib  ti 
August,  three  weelu  beforetlie  wheat,  a  remarkably  kearf 
crop,  and  udcommonly  good  grain.  It  was  barley,  nof 
bear. 

6.  Culture  while  growing.— Seldom  any  required,  di 
it  be  in  some  cases  that  there  ate  thistles  among  it  (  wl 
thete  aie  either  puUed  up  with  the  hand,  or  cut  down 
a  weed- hook. 

7.  Harvest.  This  is  almos:  always  the  most  early 
grain.  The  harvest  of  course,  begins  with  it ;  and  thl*  g/m 
nerally  takes  place  from  the  middle  to  the  end  of  AagatM 
For  harvest  operations,  see  the  preceding  article  of  wheat. 

8.  Threshing.  The  same  as  wheat ;  only  threshing  diU^ 
do  not  in  general,  hummel  it,  or  takeoff  the  awns  aovcUU) 
when  it  is  beaten  out  with  the  fljil.  There  is  howe«r»i 
some  device  said  to  be  fallen  on  to  obviate  this  inaccoracfi 
But  not  having  myself  seen  it,  I  do  not  attempt  to  describe  iL 

9.  Produce.     From  the  lands  on   which   beat 
being  in  high  order,  in  general,  ihc  piodine  may  be  an 
cd  to  be  considerable  ;    but  it  is  very  various.     On 
rich  lands,  by  the  fishing  towns  on  the  coast,  there 
doced  frequently  from  twelve  to  sixteen  bolls 
acre.     As  however  a  gre.it  proportion  of  llie 
this  county,  is  among   moors  and  liill  fteldSf  thci 
there  is  far  from  being  so  libcial,     I  should  suppose  Ottl 
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ole,  that  the  crop  of  bear  and  barley  will  not  exceed 
en  bolls  the  Scots  acre^  or  about  32 -J-  bushels  the  English 

lO.  Manufaftare  of  bread,  and  disposal  of  the  crop.  Bear 
il  18  very  much  used  by  the  labouring  people  in  this  coun- 

and  IS  made  in  the  oat-mills  by  the  common  process  of 
lling  and  grinding.  It  is  baked  into  thin  flexible  cakes ; 
I  eats  sweetly  for  several  days^  after.  The  produce  of  or- 
ary  bear  may  be  about  twenty-four  pecks  of  this  meal 
m  a  boll.  Sometimes,  however,  there  are  tweaty-dght 
ks ;  and  but  rarely  under  twenty.  The  peck  here  stated 
he  ordinary  meal  wdght  of  Scotland ;— ^ht  stones  Am« 
rdam  to  the  boll  of  sixteen  pecks*      And  of  thi^wdght 

bear  of  thb  county  yrdghs  from  sixteen  to  twenty 
Qes. 

Barley-iread  is  different  from  the  former,  being  made  not 
m  the  rough  grain,  but  from  hulled  barley.  It  is  pretty 
ch  used  in  gentlemen's  families  *, — b  baked  in  the  same 
Doer  as  the  other ;  and  is  far  from  being  unpleasant  to  the 
te.  Most  people  who  f^e  accustomed  to  it,  prefer  it  to 
leaten  bread ;  and  it  is  even  fairer.  But  it  is  at  the  same 
le,  little  less  cosdy  \  for  there  will  not  from  the  best  grain, 
more  than  twenty-two  pecks  of  such  meal  from  t,  bolL 
died  barley  is  in  very  general  use  for  making  broth,  either 
tbout,  or  along  with  greens  and  other  vegetables.  About 
bunh  part  of  all  the  bear  and  barley  that  can  be  spared 
m  the  seed,  may  be  stated  as  made  use  of  in  meal  and  pot 
rley,  within  the  county.  Another  fourth  may  be  employ- 
in  Breweries,  or  in  Distilleries  in  the  county,  or  in  the 
ghboorhood ;  while  the  remaining  half  may  be  transport- 
to  Ldth  or  London,  by  Aberdeen  and  Montrose,  or  thq 
t  ports  within  the  county. 
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OATS. 

This  is  the  most  generally  cultivated  grain  In  (he  coantj  i 
there  being  no  fewer  than  22,784  acres  under  this  crxjpt^ 
which  is  almost  precisely  one  half  of  all  the  lands  in  ajbut 
ullage. 

1.  Preparation.  Oats  are  sown  In  all  lands  newly  brolu* 
Qp  from  old  pasture,  or  indeed  from  grass  lands  of  any 
cription.  About  half  the  whole  quantity  is  sown  from  Itf, 
A  considerable  porrion,  perhaps  one  fourth,  is  sown  again 
the  second  year  fiom  ley.  In  some  wild  places,  there 
a  few  sown  even  the  third  year  in  succession.  The  r«ni 
der  is  sown  after  every  other  kind  of  crop,  wheat,  bear, 
turnip,  potatoes,  and  even  after  summer  fallow.     In  fafl 

kind  of  preparation  comes  amiss  to  this  grain ;  which  is  p 

haps  indigenous  to  the  soil.     For  wild  oats  are  here  fbiDH 
every  where.     But  what  oats  thrive  best  on,  ii  tandfn 
ley,  to  which  they  are  almost  universally  destined. 

2,  Sort.  There  are  many  kinds  of  oats ;  or  rather,  th< 
are  many  varieties  of  different  kinds,  which  may  all  be 
duced  to  three  principal  stems,  lit.  The  common  oaiE 
the  country,  understood  by  different  names,  in  different  pW 
ces ;  SDch  as  Blainslie  and  Fawns  in  the  south  ;  Halkenas 
and  Angus,  in  this  county  and  in  Strathmore ;  and  KildroB- 
my,  in  Abeideenshiie.  This  last  variety  is  in  great 
here,  both  for  quantity  andearliness.  Si/.  K cd  oats ;  ^ri)icb 
were  introduced  in  ]|98,  and  are  in  favour  and  disgnot 
alternately,  according  as  the  season  may  be  moist  or  drji 
prospering  in  a  wet  year ;  but  on  the  dry  gravelly  soil  of  thil 
county  dwindling  to  almost  nothing  in  a  season  of  droogliL 
Sd.  Potatoe  oats.  These  were  introduced  by  myself  ia  1901^ 
and  are  now  very  general  over  the  whole  countjr.  Ihff 
have  lost  somewhat  of  their  chata^eristic,  or  distmj 
quaUties.    For,  from  beidg  the  euliest,  they  hare 
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unong  the  latest ;  being  now  surpassed  in  the  former  res- 
pe€t,  not  merely  by  the  red  oats^  but  by  the  common  oats  of 
lie  country.  They  still  however,  ret^n  a  plumpness  in  the 
;rain ;  but  are  beginning  to  get  thicker  in  the  husk.  And 
DStead  of  yielding,  as  at  first,  twenty  pecks  of  meal  the  boll» 
hey  rarely  now  exceed  seventeen  ^  which  is  no  more  thaa 
he  red  oats,  and  the  best  of  the  common  country  oats,  pro- 
loce.  It  must  be  remarked  in  this  statement,  that  I  fdli^ide 
o  the  old  boll  of  oats,  which  is  nearly  a  peck  larger  than 
Lanlithgow  measure,  the  standard  measure  in  Scotland. 

Nothing  is  more  clearly  understood  among  the  husband- 
men  here,  than  that  oat's  seed  should  be  frequently  changed. 
Ajid  a  considerable  attention  is  paid  to  this  accordingly.* 

3.  Seed.  This  is  from  four  to  four  and  a  half  firlots,  the 
Scouacre. 

4.  Tmie  of  sowing.  From  the  first  of  March  to  the  mid* 
die  of  April ;  and  often  later  in  backward  springs.  I  have 
myself  sown  as  late  as  the  twelfth  of  May,  and  with  good 
iuccess. 

5.  Culture  while  growing.  None,  unless  cutting  down 
ihbtles  should  be  so  called. 

6.  Harvest.  See  wheat.  Little  else  to  remark.  There 
are  always  some  oats  that  ripen  early,  and  some  that  are. 
very  late. 

7.  Threshing.    See  the  preceding  articles. 

8.  Produce.    This  is  very  various  >  sometimes  as  high  as 

*  There  U  however  one  example  vcrj  remarlialilc,  of  the  old  common  oae 
being  retained  unchanged  on  the  ume  fami  for  upwards  of  8o  yearti  where  it 
coottnuet  Kill  uodegcnerated.  This  is  on  the  farm  of  Mill  of  Garvock.  The 
leed  iaccMnplecelf  fair  and  not  tinplunp,  yielding  in  ordinary  seasons  15  or  i6 
pecks  of  meal,  and  always  abundance  of  straw.  It  may  be  obser¥ed  of  this 
farm  that  the  greatest  part  of  it  is  of  an  obdurate  cUy  soil,  and  all  of  it  a  nor- 
thern exposure.  There  is  however  part  of  it  a  saiidy  loam,  which  affords  a 
kmd  of  change,  at  least  of  toil.  But  it  is  always  on  the  clay  that  thr  br«» 
gnva  ii  produced. 
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sixteen  bolls  t!ie  acre ;  but  in  many  places  lowtr  than  (hr» 
The  average  wUl  not  exceed  six  boils  the  Scots  acre,  ot 
28i  bushels  the  acre  English. 

9-  Manufaflare  of  bread  and  disposal  of  the  crop.  Os 
bread  i«  manufit^red  in  ihe  same  way  as  barlejr  brtad. 
The  cakes  are  only  more  hard  and  brittle.  Oat  bread  baud 
in  every  family  m  the  county.  And  among  the  labotneti^ 
!n  particular,  it  forms,  along  with  a  small  proportion  of  beiT 
bread,  the  only  breid  they  eat.  They  bake  ii  here  in  a  «ft* 
cr  stile  and  thicker  than  in  the  Lodiians,  though  from  the 
meal  being  grinded  somewhat  smaller,  there  could  be  none 
more  adapted  for  thin  and  hard  cakes.  The  oatmeal  in  tlrii 
county,  is  reckoned  among  the  best  in  Scotland.  Oai-mal 
porridge  is  universally  nscd,  and  forms  at  least  two  thirds  of 
the  food  of  the  common  people ;  so  that  about  two  fifiJii  of 
the  produce  of  the  oat-crop  which  can  be  spared  froo  the 
seed,  is  consumed  in  oai  meal,  within  the  cotmty.  Perhft 
one  tenth  part  is  consumed  in  feeding  the  horses;  whiledit 
remainder  is  carried  to  Aberdeen  and  Montrose,  mannfac' 
tured  into  meal  for  these  two  towns ;  or  is  tnnaporied  to 
grain,  to  Lnth  or  to  England. 

PEAS. 

Peas  are  cultivated  over  the  wliole  county,  but  ii 
proportion  to  the  other  kinds  of  grain ;  and  petb 
be  no  great  loss  to  the  agricultural  interest,  that  IJ 
given  up  aitogccher.  This  is  one  of  the  mou  j 
crops  i  so  that  not  twice  in  seven  years  is  it  fit  for  g 
And  what  U  worse,  Vhen  it  fails,  as  it  so  oftvo  4 
l.tnd  is  always  left  in  a  wretched  condition.  The  fi 
Barclay  of  Ury,  had  so  bad  an  opinion  of  peas  as  a  c 
that  he  would  not  admit  them  into  the  number  of  greea  a 
x^ith  his  tenants ;  but  always  accounted  this  crcp  vith  tl 
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0f a vHkecrop  in  tbe&r ctrcMscrfbed  rotsdoot^  and hs did 
this  vdtb  the  view  of  bsnrUfahig  thun  frbm  tb^  cotmty  iduA 
gNhAy  ar  iMiiig  i;  thttftlMf'tfid  ptffiidAtis  prGduftioa'*  .His 
il€(»'clffi)lii  dolje^  irbedoittiftg  fki^4  and  ffo^Ai  gmeral} 
aMt  thi  ^Itare  of  fm§  is  certalitl  j  nee  gafaikkg  ground  in  tliiir 
aMMTfi  but  dhhinisiilttgr  from  ycat  to  y^ar. 

The  gMertl-  s^rf  l§  ^^  earty'  Ufid,*  or  PMt&ir  pea.    Tliere 

iy  ftUdtlto  Mrtt  <>f  a  kier  nature  ^  bit  thb  is  never  cnldvated 

1^  k^elfr  &dt  in  the  interibF  of  the  owmry^  IniC  along  ^itlif 

IIMtt^'  on  the  coaaft  Ada^  wh^fe,  iMder  the  comnion  name 

mf  JU^Sli,  ther^  ate  fre^titty  great  erops  raised. 

•^       •  BEANS. 

These  have  been  iotrodileed  within  the  la^t  fifty  year3>  and 
^lecuitiVadQn  of  theoir  is  limited  akiost  eKdusively  to  tlie 
^exMst^sidei  Where  they  are  chiefly  found,  m  the  parishes  of 
St  Cyfssf  Benholme^  and  Bervie  y  with  a  few  in  tlie  parish- 
es of  KinnelF,  Dunnottar,  and  Arbuthnottw 

Like  die  gentle  cropi-  of  wheat  and  barky,  beans  were 
supposed  to  l>e  too  delidMe  for  xUs  northern  climate  \  and 
that  Aodon  long  operated  agaiilst  thdr  introduOion,  and  still 
cootiBnes  in  some  measure^  to  retard  the  niOre  general  culti* 
vadon  of  them.  It  must  be  confessed  indeed,  that  the  bean 
is  not  quite  such  a  hardy  plant  as  the  oat«  it  will  of  course 
suffer  more  in  seasons  of  unusual  severity,  even  in  the  low 
pirta  of  the  country ;  while  among  the  hiUs,  or  in  elevated 
sitoationsy  much  exposed  to  early  frosts,  it  can  hardly  stand 
ac  alL  But  in  a  great  proportion  of  the  low  parts  of  this 
county,  more  especially  by  the  sea  side,  they  prosper  exceed- 
ingly* I  certainly  have  never  seen,  in  any  part  of  the  Lo- 
thians,  weightier  crops  of  beans  than  on  this  coast,  between 
the  waters  of  North-esk  and  Bervie ;  nor  did  I  ever  have  bet* 

Mm 
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tpr  beans  nt  Graaton,  on  the  shore  near  Edinbnrgh,  duo  4 
Arbuthnott  Mains,  four  miks  inland  from  the  coast. 

J.  Preparation.  They  are  sometimes  sown  after  «hat^ 
as  a  coiredtive  to  that  exhausting  crop.  More  geotnllir 
they  are  sown  after  oats  as  a  preparative,  instead  of  fillowi 
for  ^vhear.  Tn  both  cases  they  are  sown  id  drills,  at  aboat 
thirty  inches  distance,  to  admit  of  hoeing  and  iiUage  in  thi 
early  part  of  summer.  In  some  cases,  a  few  pen,  of  a  luK 
kind,  are  intermixed  with  them,  to  serve  as  bands,  ud  IQ 
i^^nove  the  fodder.  It  is  thought,  however,  by  tout,  k 
better  prafticc  to  sow  ihem  without  mixture,  as  lheirt>A 
they  think,  a  weightier  crop  is  prodiKcd-  Others  : 
prefer  the  mixed  mode.  The  narare  of  the  following  t 
dctetmines  this  {{uestion,  sometimes  in  favour  of  the  one  lyi- 
tern,  and  someiimps  in  favoar  of  the  other.  In  i  dry  «us»> 
mer,  the  crop  is  best  that  has  a  few  peas  in  it ;  while  in  i 
wet  summer,  clean  beans  commonly  succeed  b»c.  San 
fields  are  sown  broad  cast,  with  beans  and  peoskucrfllUedi 
but  that  piaflice  is  veiy  limited. 

2-  Sort.     Among  the  gteat  variety  of  beasi',  I  do  dA 
know  precisely  by  what  name  the  bean  of  thisccitntylsi 
tinguishcd.     It  spcms  to  be  the  same  that  is  genetidty  cd1b> 
vated  in  the  Lothians : — pretty  large,  both  in  stem  and  gni«i 
nnd  fair  in  colour. 

3.  Seed.     About  from  five  to  six  firlota  (buahcU^  ths 
Scots  acre. 

4.  Time  of  sowing.  As  soon  as  possible  after  wi 
In  tbe  end  of  lanuary,  if  it  can  be  done,  and  continiung» 
sow  till  the  middle  of  march,  if  not  possible  to  accompJUk 
sooner. 

fi.  Culture  while  growing.     Concflly  hand  hoed  assooi 
Rs  (he  rows  are  risible ;  after  which,  the  horse  hoe  is  intro* 
(tnccd,  and  continues  altcmatclj  lo  take  /r'^n,   and  Jay 
tkc  earth  between  the  drills,  as  long  as  praAkablo)  wl 
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Ibay  be  till  about  the  middle  of  July,  when  the  growth  he^ 
comes  80  luxuriant  as  no  longer  to  admit  of  access. 

6.  Harvest.      Generally  about  the  middle  of  the  corn 
harvest,  which  in  common.  Is  from  the  20th  of  August  to 
the  first  of  Oftober.    It  is  reckoned  to  be  no  sign  of  a  good 
crop  of  beans,  to  be  very  early  ready  5  but  even  the  very 
latest  may  be  a  great  crop.      They  are  spread  across  the 
drills  as  they  are  cut  down ;  and  after  remaining  in  that  po- 
sition six  or  eight  days,  to  wirii  they  are  bound  up  in  sheaves, 
and  set  in  stooks,  in  which  situation  they  continue,  perhaps 
two  weeks,  till  ready  to  be  brought  home,  and  put  into 
stacks.     But  standing  fairly  in  the  stook  (and  they  are  not 
^easily  deranged),  they  are  secure  against  all  weather.   There 
is  no  instance  of  beans  either  gromng  or  rotting  in  the 
stook. 

7.  Threshing.  The  same  as  other  viftual.  The  thresh- 
ing mills  manage  them  most  efTeAually. 

8.  Produce.  In  years  of  ordinary  fertility,  this  may  be 
stated  at  from  seven  to  eight  bolls  the  Scots  acre.  In  many 
instances,  twelve  bolls  or  more.  But  there  are  seasons  in 
which  beans,  as  well  as  peas,  are  deficient.  Thus  in  1 807, 
they  would  not  average  five  bolls.  But  in  that  year  also, 
the  peas  did  not  average  one  boll ; — In  many  fields  not  one 
peck  the  acre.  That  however,  was  a  summer  and  harvest 
of  singular  calamity  to  the  fruits  of  the  field. 

9.  Disposal  of  the  crop.  A  small  quantity  is  retained  at 
home  to  mix  with  the  horse-corn  and  for  seed.  The  rest 
are  sent  almost  all  to  Leith,  or  other  parts  in  the  Frith  of 
Forth,  or  to  England. 

The  quantity  of  land  sown  with  peas  and  beans,  in  this 

county,  is  1742  English  acres.    In  ascertaining  this  faA,  I 

unluckily  omitted  to  distinguish  between  peas  and  beans. 

But  knowing  how  much  land  there  is  sown  with  both,  and 

that  in  the  three  southmost  coast  side  parishes  few  peas  are 
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$owa  ;  I  should  SDppose  that  rhf  whole  qtW)^  iD  tbttf 
parishes,  vi;.  5li  actee,  may  be  stated  as  ihf  proporticaia 
beans  and  maahli,  and  that  the  remaining  122S  aatc,  tn 
pens,  sown  separately,  in  small  propoidoo^^  ovri  the  icftof 
the  county.  TheaTergge  [>rodiic«<if  thevbplcmffbf^tf 
ted  at  5  JjoUs  the  Scots  acre. 

POTATOES. 

These  were  originally  from  Soutli  America,  and  are  f^ 
(o  have  been  introduced  Into  Ireland,  in  the  year  I5(i5,  whtr^ 
ihey  still  continue  to  be  cultivated  moic  extensively  ihin  in 
any  other  country  id  Europe  It  docs  not  appear  that  (liej 
uere  much  known  In  England,  for  a  long  time  after  tbry  ' 
were  familiar  to  the  Irish.  For  in  1G63,  it  was  teconunnn)? 
ed  to  the  Royal  Society  in  London,  to  endeavour  to  aft  |li« 
knowledge  of  the  <:ulcure  of  this  root  diffii^ed  through  the 
kingdom,  as  (be  means  of  preventing  a  famine ;  and  thp  gf' 
tleman  who  proposed  this  had  the  thanks  of  the  KOpaj  for 
the  suggestion.  Thai  they  were  for  a  con sidcnible  tint 
after  the  period  last  menticncd,  considered  by  the  Engliihu 
peculiarly  an  Irish  produf^ioo.  Is  known  ftom  a  ludicioDI 
circumsiance  taken  notice  uf  by  Sir  John  palrjmple,  ip  W* 
Memoirs  of  Great  Britain ; — who  states,  that  in  ltS6,  «W 
the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland  sent  a  dcpuiaiioa  of  |«o^ 
lh«r  number  to  cougratnl^le  king  Jatpes  II.  on  the  nieasiittl 
«f  his  government.  The  j-opulace  of  Londooj  by  waj  rf 
derision,  walked  m  procession  before  (hem,  with  foiaipt 
Etuck  on  the  tops  of  sticks,  in  imitation  of  s^^tcf  » 
maces, and  bawled  out,  "make  vigy  for  the  Irish  ^Tfair- 
dots". 

In  Sweden,  potatce»  iire  taken  notice  of  u  early  i|  i 
17C  Cut  it  should  seem  i^<;j(  had  rot  beep  grovp  ^p 
Bi?at  eatfpt.  ^I'ci  Bcaflylijaitijc^j. after,  e^^^i^.  j 
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X764f,  a  royal  edlA  was  published  to  enconrage  th/nr  oilti- 
yatjoD^  There  arc  still  cevcral  cojontries  ia  Europe  whexc 
polsiXOQS  arc  hot  koowa.  la  France  they  were  very  little 
jkxu^wa  tiU  site;*  the  Revolution,  ajid  it  is  oot  oiore  than  20 
ye^s  since  they  werp  introduced  into  Bavaria^  by  count 
^umford. 

In  Kincardineshire  this  useful  plant  was  first  cultivated, 
about  the  year  1727,  in  the  village  of  Marykirk,  by  an  old 
iBoldier,  who  had  acquired  the  knowledge  of  it,  together 
^vbritji  some  roots  in  his  possession,  froni  his  peregrinations  'm 
Irpland.    He  lived  here,  however,  onl/a  single  season. 
^ad  although  the  villager)  were  ready  enough  to  steal  hi3 
crop,  none  of  them  had  the  ingenuity  to  cultivate  it  after  I19 
Tva3  gone.      They  would  indeed  look  long  in  vain.  Tor  the 
sfeed  from  the  stems.    This  circumstance  I  relate  on  the  tes- 
timony of  a  respeAable  farmer,  who$e  grandfather  stated  it 
23  having  happened  when  he  was  a  boy  there  at  schooJL 

Potatoes  were  nor  again  introduced  into  the  Mcarns,  till 
ibout  the  year  1760  j  when  they  weie,  for  several  years  af- 
ter, SQch  a  rare  production,  as  to  be  reckoned  equally  pre- 
dous  with  apples  and  pearst  ^d  were  distributed  on  holy- 
days  with  the  same  sparing  hand.  Indeed,  till  about  the  year 
1775,  there  were  few  farms  on  which  there  was  above  aa 
^ighr  part  of  an  acre  grown.  At  present  they  are  planted 
in  every  farm  over  the  whole  county  ^  and  every  cottager 
almost  has  his  plot  of  potatoes.  The  quantity  alto^ther, 
amounts  to  1 160  acres  English. 

1.  Preparation.  The  order  in  the  rotation  is  not  striOly 
Jimited ;  but  it  is  most  commonly  after  Icy-oats.  The 
ground  uniformly  receives  a  winter  fallow,  or  a  single 
ploughing  before  winter.  It  is  afterwards  ploughed  in  the 
springy  twice  or  thrice,  according  as  it  may  requite  j  it  being 
always  intended  that  the  soil  should  be  well  pulverised. 
J^qtsxocs  are  always  planted  in  drills  fiom  two  to  three  feet 
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in  wUIth  from  each  other  -,  and  the  plants  or  cms  are  droit 
in  at  a  distance  of  atoe  or  ten  inches  In  the  rows,  'Htetud 
is  slways  well  dunged,  and  (he  dung  commonly  hid  !a  da 
bottom  of  the  dtills,  below  the  cuts.  Tci  sometimet  il  it 
spfoad  eqoally  over  the  whole  surface,  and  the  puoai 
ploughed  over  in  broad  ridges ;  the  pbnts  bdog  in  this  OMh 
dropt  in  every  third  furrow- 
s' Sort.  There  is  a  white  kidney  potato  very  geoetdf 
planted :  It  is  an  early  klcd,  and  eats  remarkably  veil  in  tbt 
fore  part  of  the  season  -,  but  becomes  tough  and  waxy, 
also  shoots  very  early  towards  the  spring ;  and  is  not  ibea 
Tery  palatable.  But  the  kind  roost  generally  planted  U  t 
round  son,  of  a  darkish  colour,  not  easily  to  be  disiingmsbcd 
from  the  eaiih  in  which  it  grows.  It  has  a  coarse  ami 
rough  appearance,  but  is  very  hardy  and  prolific  j  and  il^ 
though  with  rather  an  earthy  flavour  at  first,  it  improm 
eveiy  day,  by  kc^rping,  till  it  becomes  remarkably  well  tuE> 
ed,  as  well  as  meally,  In  the  spring.  It  will  keep  oil  mi' 
summer,  when  it  is  relieved  by  the  new  crop  of  kidoejA 
So  that  potatoes  are  thus  obtained  the  whole  year  orefc 
The  disease  of  cnrl  is  not  known  among  the  potatoes  in  tloi 
county.  This  is  probably  owtug  to  the  circumstance  of  their 
nei-er  fully  ripening  in  thisTnoithem  climate,  but  continittiij 
to  have  leaves  to  the  last.  See  Mid  Loihlan  Surreyi  page 
108,  first  8vo.  edition. 

3.  Seed.  Aboot  two  KincardincBhire  bolls,  or  ten  cvb 
the  acre  English. 

4.  Time  of  planting.  From  the  middle  of  April,  to  the 
middle  of  May. 

5.  Culture  while  growing.  So  soon  as  the  plasti  be^ 
10  appear,  which  Is  usually  about  the  first  week  in  June,  ll* 
land  gets  a  complete  harrowing.  After  which,  to  nX  Ot 
eight  days,  it  is  hand-hoed, — then  horse  and  hand  boed  i^ 
temately,  till  the  rows  close,  which  commonly  k^vpstbf 
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tbe  first  of  August,  when  the  crop  takes  care  of  itself,  as  a 
veed  among  it  can  then  hardly  exist.  A  crop  of  potatoes 
in  full  blossom,  has  perhaps  as  rich  an  appearance  as  any 
crop  that  land  in  this  country,  can  produce* 

6.  Taking  up  and  storing.  As  soon  as  the  com  harvest 
is  over,  the  potatoes  are  dug  up ;  sometimes  with  the  spade^i 
or  with  a  three  pronged  fork,  and  sometimes  with  the 
plough.  The  first  is  the  praAice  on  all  the  little  patches  on 
the  lands  of  the  cottagers ;  and  the  last  is  resorted  to  by 
such  masters  as  may  have  an  acre  or  more.  Few  people 
have  to  the  extent  of  three  acres.  The  method  of  storing 
them  is,  geneially,  to  lay  them  in  heaps  on  the  fields  adja- 
cent to  where  they  grew,  and  to  cover  them  with  earth,  ten 
or  twelve  inches  thick,  drawing  the  heap  to  a  narrow  point 
at  top,  to  make  it  defend  against  rain.  There  may  be  from 
three  to  four  bolls  in  one  of  these  heaps* 

7.  Produce.  As  potatoes  are  almost  all  culdvated  in 
small  patches,  each  having  a  distinct  owner,  every  attention 
is,  of  course,  paid  to  them }  and  the  crop  in  consequence 
is  in  general,  good.  It  may  vary  less  or  more,  according  to 
the  season.  But  I  should  suppose  the  average  to  be  not  less 
than  24  Kincardineshire  bolls,  or  six  tons  the  English  acre* 
The  peck  is  equal  in  weight  to  a  firlot  of  meal,  or  S5lb. 
Averdupois.  The  boll,  or  sixteen  pecks,  is  of  course  35 
stones,  or  five  cwt.  Hence  four  bolls  to  the  ton.  Thus, 
as  there  are  1 160  acres  under  potatoes,  in  this  county,  there 
should  be  27,840  bolls,  or  6960  tons  produced  yearly,  and 
which  at  an  average,  may  be  stated  as  worth  ;^2  8s*  the  ton, 
or  £l4r  8s.  the  English  acre. 

8.  How  disposed  of.  From  the  foregoing  statement  it 
may  be  found,  that  it  will  require  2300  bolls  for  seed.  Of 
the  remainder,  or  25,984  bolls,  tbe  produce  of  100  acres  is 
probably  disposed  of  in  the  neighbouring  towns  of  Aberdeen 
and  Montrose ;   perhaps  about  60  acres  will  be  consumed 
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by  cacdc,  and  the  rest  may  be  stated  as  used  by  the  peop! 
6f  the  country,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  nearly  fiobf  boQs  i**     ■*  * 
annum  td  each  family,  as  vAll  be  more  partictrlarly  stated  i-f   m 
Chap.  XVn.    lliis   should  se^m  incredible,'  ttrere  h  tc^jmat 
kndwn  that  potatoes  are  consumed  by  all  ntnks,  aiid  tli=  ^r%at 
fh^y  form  a  considerable  proportion  of  the  food  of  thelo^s^   <\v> 
cr  orders. 

In  fflanufaAnring  potatoes  into  starch,  (little  ]h^fH8ed        T  in 
this  county)  it  has  been  ascertained  that  a  peck  xsnM  proda-  ^"^^jcc 
51b.  of  this  article  dried,  while  a  pedc  of  wheat  pnxlnces  5El  Ih^ 
Were  then  the  respeftive  values  of  these  twb  ptanfs  to         b^ 
estimated  by  the  quantity  of  the  finest  fexinaceons  iiiii    ^u 
<r(5nfalned  in  each ;  five  bolls  of  potatoes  shoold  be*  eqtksd       to 
three  bolls  of  wheat ;  or  in  other  words,  should  contain     auf 
equal  quantity  of  nutricious-food,    On  this  supposition,  ^ii€ 
above  quantity  of  27,840  bolls  of  potatoes  would  be  eq'Ciai 
to  17,904  bolls  of  wheat.    And  this  again,  at' the  fate' 
eight  bolls  an  acre,  would  be  equal  to  the  produce  of 
Scots  acres  of  wheat,  or  about  2800  acres  EngKsh.    Hencr  < 
1160  acres  in  potatoes  will  be  equal  to  2800  English  acres  S^ 
wheat.    This  statement,  if  it  be  correft,  will  place  the  vaJ  «-^^^ 
of  the  potato  crop  in  a  very  high  point  of  view,  to  vrhi<^  ^ 
we  must  add  that  the  cultivation  itself  of  this^root  forms  ^^^ 
excellent  preparation  for  a  crop  of  wheat. 

Were  we  to  compare  potatoes  with  oats,  the  followx*^/ 
would  be  the  result.     Oat  meal  is  generally  about  double  tF*  ^ 
price  of  potatoes.     Now,  if  price  be  the  true  index  of  th^^^ 
respcftive  worth,  as  articles  of  food,  then  a  boll  of  oatJiJe*^     Mc 
may  be  stated  as  containing  double  the  quandty  of  nourisJ!'''      #^ 
ment  of  a  boll  of  potatoes,  so  that  27,840  bolls  of  the  one      l:^-^ 
should  be  equal  to  15,920  bolls  of  the  other.    But  to  pfO-      l^i, 
duce  this,  it  would,  from  the  average  crop  of  oats  in  this  cOoD-      I  j» -^.^ 
ty,  viz.  six  bolls  the  Scots  acre,  require  2320  Scots  acres,  or      |  '-^t.? 
2800  acres  English  -,  instead  of  1 169  that  is  required  to  pro* 
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luce  an  equal  proportion  of  food',  "V^rhen  under  potatoes. 
Well  then  may  the  cukivation  of  potatoes  be  stated  as  one  of 
the  means  of  preventing  a  scarcity. 

TURNIP. 

The  first  time  turnips  were  seen  in  this  county,  was  about 
the  ytwr  175*.  At  that  period  Robt.  Scott,  Esq.  of  Dunin- 
aU»  lAtnoduced  them  on  the  farm  of  Milton  of  Mathers,  in 
die  pirish  of  St*  Cyrus,  which  he  then  possessed  in  lease  \ 
but  due  gentleman  had  few  imitators  for  many  years.  About 
1764s  William  LyaD,  farmer  in  Wattieston,  parish  of  For- 
lauBf  had  about  half  an  acre  of  turnips  }  which  were  then 
Mch  a  rarity  as  to  be  sold  in  small  quantities,  at  the  rate  of 
&  peafiy  the  stone  weight,  to  the  naghbourhood,  as  kitchen 
regetables.  It  was  not  till  about  the  year  1775  that  they 
began  to  be  generally  cultivnted.  Tbev  are  now  however 
aoiversal  over  the  whole  county ;  insomuch  that  about  one 
Mventh  part  of  all  the  lands  under  crop  from  tillage,  or  about 
U46  English  acres,  is  in  turnip. 

1.  Preparation.  The  land  is  always  put  in  the  finest  or- 
der possible,  by  frequently  repeated  previous  tillage ;  of 
*which  it  isindispensible  that  one  ploughing  should  be  before 
ivinter,  that  the  soil  may  have  the  advantage  of  pulverisa- 
tioa  from  the  frost.  Immediately  before  sowing,  both  dung 
aad  lime  are  commonly  applied.  "Where  it  can  be  done, 
these  are  thought  to  answer  the  purpose  better  when  applied 
m  the  pi ecedmg  year^  But  this  is  rarely  praAicable  $  the 
state  of  manure  being  not  so  plentiful  as  to  admit  of  much 
antieipatioo.  Turnips  are  almost  always  sown  in  drills ; 
which,  besides  doing  more  jusdce  to  the  land,  from  receiv- 
ing the  benefit  of  horse  hoeing  in  summer,  are  really  better 
fiir  the  turnip  crop,  as  the  land  is  thereby  kept  drier  in  winter. 
Xhj  land  is  indeed  indispensibla  for  this  crop.      It  may  be 
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made  to  vegetate  on  damp  aoii ;  and  while  the  drcraghl  of 
summer  lasts,  the  turnips  will  prosper.  But  they  never  can 
stand  the  winter  In  such  situations.  Even  in  drills,  that  so 
readily  allow  the  surface  water  to  drain  off;  tun^ps  mllnot 
thrive,  in  wet  weather,  on  damp  soil.  In  broadcast,  thef 
perish  utterly,  on  wet  land. 

2-  Sort.  White,  red,  green,  Stc.  The  white  is  dwioiw 
early,  and  the  least  hardy-  It  comes  sooner  to  mat^intyiud 
is  perhaps  the  largest  of  all  the  aorta,  but  sooner  perisbeiia 
winter.  The  red  is  much  more  hardy  than  the  white,  botti 
not  quite  so  large  in  size.  The  green  is  also  hardy  ani 
stands  the  winter.  The  yellow,  though  a  small  Vmap, 
seems  of  all  others,  to  stand  the  winter  storms  the  best,  k 
almost  never  perishes,  but  continues  fresh  and  succaleni  dl 
the  latest  period  in  the  spring. — A  variety  is  proper  on  dit 
fcrent  accounts.  It  tends  to  ensure  a  succession ;  and  liie 
cattle  feed  more  heartily  on  ditTerent  kinds  than  when  oofr 
fined  to  one  sort  only. 

3.  Seed.  About  Slb.  tlie  Scots  acre.  Much  less  wtnU 
be  sufficient,  were  one  always  sure  that  it  would  regente: 
Y.et  there  is  an  error  in  too  thick  sowing-  For  sprin^ngop 
crowdtd  together,  the  plants  enfeeble  one  another,  at  a 
when  they  are  naturally  tender.  There  are  some 
enough  machines  in  nse,  for  sowing  turnip 
which  sows  two  rows  at  a  time  seems  to  be  pn 
that  which  sows  only  one :  Not  that  it  is  more  expeditiouii 
which  is  a  matter  of  little  moment,  but  that  it  is  more  ttetifi 
beng  supported,  without  wavering,  on  the  top  of  two  dtiU^ 
instead  of"  totteiing  on  the  top  of  one.  These  drilling  bar- 
rows have  a  decided  advantage  in  depositing  the  WiJ* 
such  a  degree  of  depth  in  the  soil  as  to  ensure 
They  are  however  attended  with  the  bad  com 
laying  the  seeds  so  closely  together  as  to  weaken 
aatbaygrow  op.     The  pepper  box  machine  &urp usee 
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in  this  respeft ;  for  it  scatters  its  seed  over  a  wider  space ; 
and  the  young  plants  are  hence  more  vigorous  from  the  be- 
pnning.  This  simple  implement  costs  about  six-pence — the 
barrow  costs  about  six  guineas. 

4.  Tune  of  sowing.  A  veneration  for  set  times  and  sea^ 
sons  prevails  still  so  far  in  this  county  as  to  occasion  the  ge- 
neral commencement  of  turnip  seed  time  to  be  deferred  till 
the  week  of  Tarnty-Muir  (Trinity  fair  of  Brechin),  about  the 
middle  of  June  i — ^then  to  finish  as  fast  as  possible  after  it. 
Perhaps  the  better  way  to  ensure  a  crop  against  all  hazards, 
woold  be  to  begin  by  the  last  week  of  May,  and  to  continue 
sowing,  at  intervals,  piece  by  piece,  the  whole  month  of 
June ;  which  method,  besides  giving  more  chances  of  season, 
woold  have  the  efFedt  to  give  more  leisure  for  the  hand-hoe- 
ing, as  the  crop  would  come  forward,  not  all  at  once,  but 
by  degrees.     Many  people  are  now  adopting  this  pradlice. 

5.  Cultivation  while  growing.  Hand-hoed  as  soon  as  the 
plants  have  gotten  into  the  rough  leaf,  which  is  commonly  in 
the  course  of  two  weeks  after  sowing.  This  operation  is 
chiefly  for  the  purpose  of  setting  off  the  plants  to  a  due  dis- 
tanoe  of  from  ten  to  fifteen  inches  in  the  row.  Another 
hand-hoeing  in  two  or  three  weeks  after,  generally  finishes 
this  part  of  the  process.  But  horse-hoeing  with  various  ma- 
chines, is  bestowed  from  the  beginning,  and  continued  till 
the  rows  begin  to  close,  which  is  nsually  in  about  eight  or 
tea  weeks  after  sowing.  The  last  ploughing  operation  con- 
sists in  a  double  moulded  plough  laying  the  earth  up  neatly 
to  the  rows,  and  leaving  a  clean  open  furrow  between  them 
to  carry  off  the  rain. 

6.  Produce.    Turnips  are  frequently  eight  or  ten  pounds 

weight,  and  sometimes  much  more.     But  it  is  reckoned  a 

fair  aop  to  average  four  pounds  each  *,  which  will  amount 

to  about  thirty  tons  weight  the  Scots  acrCi  or  twenty-four 

tons  the  acre  English ;  and  may  be  worth  in  this  county,  a- 
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bout  4s.  the  ton  vrei^ 
the  acre  English. 

".  Disposal  of  the  crop.  Thcte  bw^  wry  few  alMp 
fed  on  turnips,  they  are  almost  wholly  ^vea  to  ibeblldt 
cattle;  not  for  the  purpose  of  idLittnin^  but  cbirfly  for  mi* 
ing  of  stock.  This  is  the  great  objef  t  of  the  hu^b^uKimann 
this  county ;  aad  with  thi^  view  turoipn  aie  dealt  out  libenl- 
ly  to  catile  of  ail  ages.  They  sue  ealea  partly  on  patune 
grounds  adjacent  to  the  different  lields  in  which  iliey  grow, 
where  the)-  are  scattered  down  daily ;  aad  pariif  in  the  tkei*, 
or  in  the  stalls,  where  the  cattle  arc  put  op  durlag  wioMti 
or  in  the  night. 

There  aie  about  .^000  cattle  sold  yeaily  from  dot  countf, 
that  have  beec  leared  ioit.  Of  these  iherc  wilt  »<w  be  Bon 
than  500  fed  beasts  fit  for  slaughter.  The  oOiers  ate  thirf 
ly  two  and  three  ytars  old  slots*  half  f atlcocd,  and  ibu  &n 
travelled  south  to  the  Lothiiins,  or  to  England,  to  be  finished 
in  fattening,  in  the  vidi^ty  of  the  popolous  towDs  when 
they  are  finally  cousumcd.  'ITie  whole  po^ulaitoa  ot  tin 
county  would  not,  of  Ineif,  connasuc  even  the  haU  of 
few  that  arc  fed  in  it.  Montrose  sad  Aberdeea  take  off  tbt' 
greater  psti. 

Much  of  the  ipipioved  stale  of  the  lands  in  tGncaLrdiii* 
flhire  has  been  owing  to  the  introdu^tioo  of  the  turnip 
baodry  -,  ^ad  mudi  of  the  heany  state  of  (lie  thriving 
of  cattle  which  eveiy  where  abounds  in  the  Ucanu,  u  tobl 
ascribed  to  the  s^me  cause. 

FLAX. 

This  has  been  cultivaicil  time  immemoii^  is  thit  coootyfe 
but  always  in  stnaU  patches ;  till  about  ibe  year  1760,  wl 
»ome  people  ventured  to  sow  whole  fields,  of  two  oi 
acres  of  it.     At  jtesent  there  are  23G  acTe»  Engliah 
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this  crop*  It  is  stilly  however,  in  general,  sown  in  small 
parcels,  of  pecks,  and  of  ilppies,  for  there  is  not  perhaps 
half  a  dosen  of  instances  m  which  a  single  farmer  sows  to 
the  extent  of  three  or  four  acres.  It  is  reckoned  a  greae 
sconrger  of  the  ground.  It  certainly  retnzns  nothing  to  the 
dun^JiilL  And  as  it  is  attended  with  a  considerofble  deal 
of  trosble  in  the  watering  and  drying  season,  which  happens 
about  the  commencement  of  the  com  -harvest,  it  frequently 
(alls  into  disgrace,  and  would  be  abandoned  altogether,  were 
it  mat  patronised  by  the  thrifty  Goodwives^  with  whom  it 
is  always  a  favourite  crop. 

1 .  Preparation.  In  the  rotauon,  it  almost  unj£oialy  suc- 
ceeds ley  oats.  It  thrives  best  on  half  reduced  soil,  and 
would  make  a  poor  crop  on  highly  pulverised  land,  after  tur- 
nip or  summer  fallow.  It  seems  even  to  thrive  best  on  poor 
land.  It  is  necessary,  however,  that  the  land  should  be  ren« 
defed  smooth  on  the  surface  previous  to  the  sowing,  by  fre- 
quent harrowing,  and  after  sowing,  by  brealdng  the  clods 
wkh  mells,  and  by  carrying  off  the  loose  stones.  This  part 
erf*  the  work  is  always  cheerfully  performed  by  the  women. 

2.  Sort.  There  are  three  kjnds  of  seed, — Duuh^  which 
is  reckoned  the  best.  Riga^—by  some  people  esteemed  little 
inferior  to  the  former ;  only  it  is  always  mixed  with  the  seed 
td  a  weed  which  grows  very  like  flax,  but  produces  no  liot* 
—-And  Philadelphia  seed,  of  uncertain  charafler,  and  only 
employed  when  neither  of  the  other  two  can  be  had.  Some- 
tunes  people  sow  home  raised  seed.     But  it  is  not  in  repute. 

S.  Seed.  About  eight  pecks  barley  measure  to  the  Scots 
iu:re.     A  barrel  contains  IS  such  pecks. 

4.  Tune  of  sowing.    In  the  be^nning  of  May. 

5.  Culture  while  growing.  It  requires  very  little.  The 
band  weeding,  which,  in  the  Lothian s,  is  such  a  tedious  o- 
peiadon,  is  hardly  necessary  here  at  alL  For  annikal  weeds 
do  not  abound  on  such  lands  as  flax  is  commonly  sown  upon* 
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And  where  ihere  are  any  weeds,instcad  of  employing 
they  put  on  a  flock  of  sheep,  wbkh,  without  touching  a  italt 
of  flax,  pick  them  out  very  carefully.  People  ifliuiiy  bor- 
row one  another's  sheep  for  the  purpose. 

6.  Time  of  pulling.  Commonly  about  the  middle  rfAd* 
gust.  It  is  watered  immediately  thereafter.  And  when  it 
has  lien  in  the  steep  eight  or  ten  days,  according  lo  the  lUtt 
of  the  weather,  the  warmer  requiring  the  shorter  time,  il  it 
spread  on  some  bare  pasture  to  dry ;  and  when  this  is  actoo* 
plished,  it  is  taken  op,  and  sent  to  the  Hnt-mills,  widunt 
delay. 

7.  Produce.  This  is  extremely  various  :  In  some  am 
there  will  be  thirty-six  stones  weight  Awrdupois,  the  ScoB 
acre.  In  others  there  will  not  be  six.  And  all  this  vailetji 
without  any  perceptible  difference,  either  in  thest^orlii^ 
management.  When  a  great  produce  happens,  itopentfl 
like  a  fortunate  prize  in  the  lottery.  Every  body  is  wilEif 
to  try  their  chance  next  season,  with  the  favourite  cn^ 
Another  season  turns  out  to  be  a  bad  crop  of  flax.  Anl 
then  it  requires  no  little  coaxing  from  the  wives  t 
their  goodmen  repeat  the  experiment.  The  disrribotiwot 
premiums,  in  proportion  to  the  crop  ought  to  be  revctxi 
A  great  crop  stands  in  need  of  no  premium.  Iii8lhe< 
of  the  deficient  crop  that  ought  to  be  remunerated  bj  ll* 
public. 

8.  Dispos.il  of  the  crop.  Almost  all  used  at  home)  *■ 
spim  in  ihe  different  families  who  grow  it.  They  whohlW 
fields  of  it,  and  of  course  more  than  can  be  needed  at 
sell  the  surplus  to  their  neighbours,  who  may  have  nooe.  ^ 
brings  about  twenty  shillings  the  stone  wright,  as  it 
uoheckled  from  the  mill.  There  is  very  little  seed  mkI" 
For  in  that  case,  as  it  must  lemain  longer  on  the  grotmd) 
lint  itself  is  not  so  good  i  and  the  ci  op  becomes  doobty  MM 
on  the  land.     If  we  suppose  SO  stones  uiacFeaiansro^ 
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and  the  price  208.  the  stone,  this  would  prodoce  £20  an 
iicre,  teemingly  an  immense  return.  But  the  expence  attend- 
ing this  crop  and  the  great  trouble  it  occasions,  reduces  much 
the  profit.  It  is  a  singular  faft,  that  the  Mearns  flax  is  nev- 
er so  good  a  crop  as  that  in  Angus,  nor  so  fine  in  quality. 


SECT.  V. 

Cr^  introduced,  but  not  generally  cuhivated. 

RUTA-BAGA,   or  SWEDISH  TURNIP. 

This  spedes  of  turnip  is  ascertained  to  stand  th^  rigour  of 
any  winter,  unhurt.*  It  does  not  even  rot,  when  pardally 
eaten  by  hares  or  cattle,  as  all  other  turnips  do ;  but  what 
remains  of  it  continues  all  the  season  over,  as  fresh  as  ever. 
b  has  been  introduced  into  this  county,  but  is  cultivated  only 
to  small  extent,  perhaps  not  fifty  acres  in  all ;  and  these  are 
included  in  the  quantity  stated  as  under  turnips.  It  requires 
other  to  be  sown  more  early  in  the  field  than  common  tur- 
ilips,  (about  the  middle  of  May),  or  to  be  transplanted  from 
a  seed  bed  at  the  usual  time,  of  soaring.  The  first  case  is 
rarely  practicable  here  to  any  considerable  extent,  and  the 
last  is  a  very  tedious  operation.  Thb  will  serve  to  account 
for  the  small  progress  made  in  its  cultivation.  It  is  found  to 
be  very  much  adapted  to  keep  in  store,  though  taken  up  be- 
fore winter.  And  this  is  a  favourable  circumstance  respeft- 
ingit,  as  thereby  a  supply  of  food  can  be  readily  obtained^ 

*  An  ifutaoce  to  the  contrary  of  this  hai  however  been  obterred  in  Spring 
lt09,  in  the  viciniry  of  Upper  Banchory,  Ruu-Baga  failed  from  the  tode- 
■woqr  of  the  teauon,  still  more  than  the  common  mrnip.  Bot  this  tingle  oc^ 
CBnreace  ought  not  to  invalidate  the  very  general  experience  of  icf  remarkable 
lurdihood. 
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€9cti  \n  the  midtt  of  the  sei'trest  storm.     But 

nips  have  ihe  same  good  quality  of  keeping  in  a  much  gi«> 

ir  degree  ihio  is  generally  supposed. 


CABBAGES  and  COLEWORTa 


There  are  in  this  county,  several  lostances  of  these  bring 
cultivated  in  fields  -,  but  all  on  8  very  small  scale.  Tbe 
trouble  of  transplanting  them  will  long  operate  against  ihtir 
cxtcnGive  cultiviiiion  in  this  thinly  peopled  county,  so  team 
of  labourers. Ificloded  in  the  land  in  turnip. 

YAMa 

These,  a  coarse  kind  of  potatoes,  were  introduced  htit, 
aboat  the  year  1775,  but  still  have  made  linlo  progtttft 
They  are  admirably  adapted  as  food  for  work  hordes,  p«iB> 
Cularly  in  the  spring  time,  when  a  few  of  these  UJd  in  ihl 
manger)  make  the  dry  fodder  at  ibai  sea^n,  go  down  «iA 
a  better  relish.  An  acre  will  suffice,  io  this  manner,  tobiil 
eight  horses  for  four  months ;  not  as  a  sub^iilute  for  oUft 
but  as  coming  in  aid  of  them,  to  keep  up  the  spiriu  of  tbt 
ttotses  at  that  busy  time.  The  quanuty  grown  inihitOfWH 
is  induded  in  the  pouto  land. 

TARES. 

This  horse  crop  is  also  liitle  attended  to )  yet  it  foffw  li'l 
important  link  in  the  supply  of  green  food,  coming  Ib  tMr  | 
tween  tlie  first  and  second  crops  of  clover,  which  wldo*J 
meet  one  anathef .  The  winter  tare,  I  believe,  U  n< 
in  this  county,    at  least  I  have  never  met  with  it.*    hil 

*  Elnptia  i  liDjU  ioHUKCof  mr  own  ■owing  For  crap  1S09,  hn* 
nomD*  UKtcmtDcy  t4thiijta,  (the  maw  lying  ihltk  err 

littlwGrnof  Jutj.Dciiticrdidl  mw  lumiptdcriiiai  ilic  GcJJMiaBMdi 
cd  of  the  aitt  nniil  the  finl  ol  Anguu. 
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JK>WD  ia  aDtumn,  and  is  commonly  ready  to  be  cnt  by  the 
end  of  May,  or  first  ^week  of  June,  before  clover  can  be  had. 
This  is  a  crop  that  should  the  more  readily  find  admittance, 
that  it  interferes  with  no  other.  And  a  crop  of  turnips  can 
be  made  to  follow  it  in  the  same  season,  with  the  utmost  fa- 
oCty.     It  is  customary  to  mix  it  with  rye,  which  promotes 

its  growth  by  training  it  upwards. Included  in  the  peas 

land. 

RYE. 

I  have  not  met  with  any  rye  in  this  county.  But  it  is 
grown  both  to  the  south  and  the  north  of  it.  In  the  vicini- 
ty of  Montrose  there  are  several  fields  of -winter  rye ;  and  on 
Dee  side,  in  the  territory  of  Braemar,  there  is  a  kind  of 
spring  rye  sown,  very  generally,  among  the  oats,  for  the  sake 
chiefly  of  increasing  the  fodder  in  that  country  of  scarcity  of 
winter  provender. 

HEMP. 

This  has  been  grown  in  Kincaitiineshire,  but  is  known 
now  only  from  tradition.  There  can  be  no  question  that  it 
could  be  cultivated  with  profit.  But  this  crop,  and  even  flax, 
would  require  a  set  of  people  to  manage  it,  distin A  from  the 
husbandmen,  whose  only  share  in  the  cultivation,  should  be 
to  prepare  the  ground.  A  few  years  ago  a  premium  of  con- 
nderable  magnitude  was  offered  by  a  London  society,  to  any 
person  in  the  highlands  of  Scotland  (in  which  part  of  this 
county  b  included),  that  should  cultivate^^  acres  of  Hemp! 
They  might  as  well  have  required  fifty  acres  of  cucumbers. 
Of  all  the  places  in  the  world,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland 
were  the  last  to  be  thought  of  for  any  one  man  to  spare  fifty 
acres  for  hemp,  were  even  the  dtuation  adapted  to  it,  aj^d 

Oo 
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the  pra Aice  known.    There  are  but  few  tenants  in  the  H"^ 
lands  that  have  fifty  acres  of  arable  land  altogether. 

LUCERNE. 

The  chief  example  I  have  met  with  of  Loceme  m  thti 
countyi  is  on  the  lands  of  Banchory  lodge,where  CoL  Burnett 
has  a  small  parcel  of  it  in  apparently  prosperous  cnrnmitaq- 
ces.  It  was  in  its  second  year  when  I  saw  it»  and  on  tiie 
24th  of  August  it  was  ahpost  ready  for  being  cot  die  duni 
dme  in  the  course  of  the  season.  Cattle  of  all  kinds  wtm 
to  be  fond  of  it,  and  from  this  successful  experiment  of  OdL 
Burnett's^  (on  about  one  fourth  of  an  acre)  it  is  probable  tlut 
the  cultivation  may  become  extended*  It  is  hardly  50  yens 
since  the  culdvatipn  of  clover  of  every  species  was  as  Ittls 
known  in  this  part  of  the  kingdom.  Lieut.  CoL  Scott  of 
Brotherton  has  also  a  small  plot  of  it  in  his  garden^  very  proi^ 
perousf 
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CHAP.  IX. 
GRASS. 

SECT.  L 
NATURAL  MEADOWS. 

Thb  natural  meadows  in  this  county,  may  be  all  compre* 
bended  under  the  denomination  of  swamps  and  morasses,  of 
which  there  are  specimens  in  almost  every  farm.  Formerly 
these  produced  the  only  hay  in  the  country,  and  they  are 
8dIl,almost  exclusively,  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  It  was 
from  hay  of  this  kind  that  the  duke  of  Cumberland's  cavalry 
were  supplied,  in  1746,  when  in  Aberdeen,  on  his  march  to 
the  north,  in  pursuit  of  the  rebel  army.  Even  this  miserable 
forage  was  not  obtained  without  much  labour  \  part  of  it 
bdng  furnished  from  the  swamps  among  the  woods  of  Fet- 
ceressoe,  at  the  distance  of  sixteen  miles,  by,  at  that  time,  a 
Tery  bad  road. 

I  have  not  been  able  to  ascertain  the  quantity  of  such  land 
in  the  Meams ;  but  as  it  is  to  be  met  \idth  in  patches  less  or 
frreater  all  over  the  county,  1  should  conjeAure  that  it  may 
amount  to  one  tenth  part  of  all  the  lands  that  sdll  remain  to 
be  improved  by  tillage  :  and  these  are  ascertained  to  amount 
to  about  28,000  acres.  If  this  conjedbure  be  \^ell  founded, 
the  quantity  of  such  meadow  land  will  be  3,800  acres. 

The  whole  is  susceptible  of  improvement  by  draining  and 
tillage,  ^d  much  of  such  land  has  been  already  reclaimed. 
Having  been  water-fed  for  ages,  it  is  always  the  mokt  fertile 
when  brought  into  cultivation,  a  circumstance  that  will  accel- 
erate its  improvement,  as  the  profit  hence  accruing,  is  so 

Oo  3 
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very  apparent.      The  present  produce  of  hay  from  thc«c 
meadows  is  neither  ample  nor  of  good  qnaGty. 


SECT.  II. 

PASTURE  FROM  ARTIFICUL  GRASSES. 

These  are  to  be  met  with  around  every  gentleman's  s«at| 
and  generally  in  a  very  high  state  of  produdion.    Theaaoit 
extensive  of  such  pastures  are  at  Ury  and  fasqne ;  and  tlxcie 
are  some  remarkably  rich  at  Monboddb.      Great  parr  of 
these  has  been  nearly  forty  years  in  grassi  laid  down  in  laod 
in  the  most  correA  state  of  cultivation  \  and  part  has  been 
still  farther  enric)ied  since,  by  top  dressings.      These  fu- 
tures>  except  a  portion  reserved  by  the  proprietors  for  graz* 
ing  their  milch  cows  ani  other  cattle,  are  let  from  year  to 
year,  to  professional  graziers  or  farmers  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.     As  the  whole  are  substantially  enclosed  and  veil 
watered,  and  great  part  well  sheltered  by  plantations,  they 
rent  as  high  commonly,  as  from  £2  to  £5  the  Scots  acre. 
Of  the  precise  quantity  of  such  pasture  m  the  county  I  ^ 
not  informed,  but  should  suppose  it  not  to  b^  less  than  5000 
acres.    This  is  the  most  ^valuable  pasture. 

There  is  another  description  of  grass  on  cultivated  latt"» 
and  which  is  found  all  over  the  county,  and  upon  every  &r^ 
in  it.  This  is  on  land  that  is  alternately  in  grass  and  corUj 
according  to  the  usual  systems  of  rotation.  There  may  b^ 
two  thirds  of  this  under  pasture,  amounting  to  from  iSfiOO 
to  16,000  acres.  But  the  most  extensive  pastures  arc  tn« 
wild  uncultivated  hills  and  heaths,  extending  to  nearly  t^^^ 
third  parts  of  the  whole  county.  These  are  however,  ^ 
general,  extremely  barren. 
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SECT,  m. 

HAT  FROM  ARTIFICIAL  GRASSES, 
With  the  mode  of  Culture. 

It  has  been  stated  in  the  first  seflion  of  this  chapter,  that 
before  the  introduction  of  artificial  grasses,  hay  was  obtained 
only  from  the  uncultivated  swampy  lands,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, but  a  very  coarse  kind  of  provender.  One  instance 
however,  occurs  in  this  county,  of  a  deviation  from,  or  rather 
improvement  on,  that  plan,  in  the  practice  of  Sir  William 
Nicolson  Bart«  of  Glenbervie,  a  spirited  cultivator  at  an  early 
period.  He  was  the  first  person  in  the  Mcarns,  who  raised 
hay  from  seeds ;  not  however  from  the  seeds  of  any  of  the 
•pedes  of  clover  now  in  use,  but  from  such  seeds  as  were 
found  among  the  natural  meadow  hay.  Neither  was  the 
land  put  into  that  fine  tilth  that  arises  from  the  cultivation  of 
turnip,  or  summer  fallow ;  for  these  modes  of  preparation 
were  not  then  known  here.  But  he  sowed  his  seeds  among 
oats  of  the  third  or  fourth  crop  from  ley.  And  the  produce 
was  so  far  good,  at  least,  as  to  excite  the  astonishment  of  his 
neighbours.  It  must  indeed  have  been  very  much  superior 
to  the  then  usual  mode  of  leaving  the  land  to  renew  its  her- 
bage,  as  it  best  could,  without  aid  from  seeds  of  any  kind. 
This  was  about  the  year  1730. 

The  introduAion  of  clover  and  rye  grass  into  this  county 
forms  a  remarkable  sra  in  its  agriculture ;  not  merely  from 
their  being  artificial  grasses,  and  thereby  adding  to  the  stock 
of  food  for  cattle,  but  from  their  bringing  along  with  them 
a  more  corrcA  mode  of  cultivation,  in  general,  as  they  will 
not  prosper  but  in  lands  in  fine  tilth  and  in  high  order.  And 
thus  while  a  more  luxuriant  crop  of  grass  was  obtained|  the 
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soit  itsctf  became  more  adapted  to  produce  in  succesuoo  > 
more  luxurUint  crop  of  corn. 

There  appears  no  evidence  to  shew  that  clover  wa»  cnlli- 
vated  here  lo  any  considerable  extenr,  before  the  yew  1760. 
From  all  I  caa  learn  about  the  matter,  neither  clover  iior  any 
other  artificial  grasses  were  generally  sown,  till  about  the 
year  1770.  A  few  gentlemen,  it  is  true,  had  cultivated  clo- 
ver most  snecessfuUy  prior  to  1760.  But  it  was  not  dll 
1770  that  artificial  grasses  came  lo  be  in  ose  among  the 
great  body  of  the  tenants.  From  that  period  till  now  the 
cultaie  of  these  grasses  has  extended  rapidly,  and  contjnoet 
to  extend  more  and  mote  every  year.  The  quandc)-  of  land 
in  the  county,  altogether,  under  grass  from  seeds,  snoimu 
to  38,641  acres,  which  is  nearly  two  tifihs  of  all  the  landsm 
cultivation.  lam  fully  persuaded  that  ihewholeof  this  may 
be  set  down  as  an  acquisition  to  the  former  produce  of  the 
county.  For  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  quantity 
of  grain  is  diminished,  while  the  inmip  crop  may  be  very 
safely  stated  as  equal  to  ail  the  grass  and  foggage  fonnerlf 
prodaced.  The  quantity  of  land  sown  annually  with  grui 
seeds  may  be  estimated  at  one  third  part  of  the  whole  grasi' 
land  in  cultivation,  or  about  Q.'iAO  acres. 

1.  Prrpamtioii.  Grass  seeds  are  more  generally  sowa 
with  the  be.iror  barley  crop,  (which  requires  the  bnd  to  be 
previously  well  pulverised),  than  with  any  other  gnin<' 
Wheat  is  sometimes  chosen  for  the  purpose,  and  aosweii' 
well,  when  it  is  itself  sown  on  fallow  or  other  lands  well  pre* 

I  pared     Oats  too  are  often  tried  ;  but  it  frequently  happens 
that  either  the  oats  destroy  the  grass,  or  the  grass  get*  the' 
better  of  the  oata.      Grass  has  at  times,  been  sown  law 
the  summer  on  summer  fallow.     But  this  is  a  rare  case. 
2.  Sort.     Red  clover  is  always  sown  when  it  is  iniettded 
to  have  a  crop  of  hay  the  first  season.     Yellow  clover  yt 
once  more  frequently  sown  than  now.     Bot  wliite  c!oT*t 
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lys  sown  when^  as  almost  uniformly  is  the  case^  it  is 
nt  that  the  land,  in  the  second  year>  is  to  revert  to  pas- 
•  In  all  cases  rye  grass  is  sown  along  ^irith  the  clover, 
aonnal  kind  of  this  grass^  not  easily  to  be  distinguished 
a  the  perennial,  has  unluckily  crept  into  this  county. 
5  is  a  great  nuisancei  and  ought  to  have  no  tolerance  in 
isture  country  like  the  Afeams* 
.  Sfid.  The  soil  in  general,  of  this  county,  being  free 
gravelly,  requires  less  clover  seed  than  what  is  usual  on 
rier  land.  Eight  pounds  wdght  of  red  clover,  when  in- 
led  for  hay  the  first  year,  and  four  of  white  when  pasture 

« 

leant  in  the  following  season,  together  with  two  bushels 
ye  grass  seed,  are  the  conunon  allowances  for  a  Scots 

••  Titne  ofSonving.  The  whole  month  of  May.  Some- 
S8  sooner,  if  among  wheat,  btfore  the  grounds  get  too 
• 

L  Culture  nvhiU  growing*  The  stones  taken  off  and  the 
1  veiled,  generally  in  the  month  of  Apiil. 
L  Km^mtU  Commonly  during  the  whole  month  of  July, 
fgcifiiiniinrlr  The  cutting  is  commonly  done  by  tho 
^  frtidi  runs  from  three  to  five  shillings,  according  to 
bulk  of  the  crop.  In  hay  making  the  great  objeA  is 
edition,  and  with  as  little  unnecessary  labour  as  possible, 
f,  if  the  weather  be  fevourable,  generally  is  got  into  the 
Qp  rick  of  forty  or  fifty  stones  weight,  In  three  or  four 
s  after  it  is  cut  down ;  th«  only  previous  work  bdng  to 
lit  once  in  the  swathe.  But  one  cannot  say  how  many 
s  and  turnings  it  will  require  in  wet  weather.  It  is  finally 
Dght  home  to  the  Bam-yard,aod  put  up  in  Sows,  or  long 
JEs,  neatly  thatched  and  tied  down  with  straw  ropes. 
\  Produce,  Very  various,  from  100  to  950  stones  weight 
Scots  acre.  The  average  may  be  1 80.  The  weight  201b. 
isterdam  to  the  stone,  or  '22lb.  Averdupois  i  or  rath^n-^ 
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(for  [here  sre  only  16!b.  of  any  denonuaaiioa  in  a  sioot} 
161b,  of  22oz.  Averdupois  each  stone. 

8.  Diifaial  of  the  fri^.  The  greater  part  it  consTJined  K 
home  by  the  farm  horses*  the  milch  cows,  and  feeding  ook 
There  is  part  of  it  carried  out  of  (he  coanty  ;  and  the  Inn* 
keepers  in  it  may  consume  peihaps  an  eighth  pan  of  the 
whole. 

When  clover  and  rye  grass  were  first  introduced  IfUA  the 
county,  there  would  have  been  two  cuttings  in  a  muoo; 
and  hay  might  have  been  made  two  years  in  succession  \  o»* 
cumstances  which  still  happen  on  all  new  iand  on  whidl 
these  grasses  have  not  been  formeily  sown.  But  wherwcr. 
they  are  repeated  they  become  less  and  less  produ^ve,  I 
proportion  as  they  are  more  frequently  sown ;  insomuch  thi 
k  is  but  rarely  that  the  second  crop  is  now  a  good  ooe  ib  tl)C 
eame  season.  With  regard  to  pasture  this  f^Uiag  ofl'b  aoc 
BO  observable.  The  faft  is,  thai  on  a  great  propordao  of 
the  lands  in  the  Mcarns,  white  dover,the  chief  fustnregras^ 
seems  to  be  indigenous  to  the  soil. 

It  has  been  ascertained,  asaJieady  stated,  tfatt  there  ur 
S6,641  acres  of  cultivated  land  under  grass  tn  this  cxpotj. 
The  following  is  offered  as  a  ecHiJeflure  as  to  the  qamutr  of 
the  different  kinds. 


1 .  Old  pa!,[ures  in  the  vicinity  of  gentleiDen's  teau  •  £< 

2.  Hay  and  cut  grass  from  clover  and  ryegras* 
S.  Pasture  from  do.  -  .  .  17^1 


Sum 


28,641 
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SECT.  IV. 

Peed  iNG. 

The  Qumber  of  cattle  fed|  or  rather  reared,  m  proportion 
to  the  quantity  of  cultivated  pasture  allotted  for  the  purpose, 
seems  to  be  at  the  rate  of  one  beast  to  the  acre  over  the  coun- 
ty at  large.  This  rate  varies  however  in  particular  instances, 
and  even  in  endre  parishes.  But  no  where  does  it  amount 
to  two  beasts  to  the  acre ;  neither  does  it  any  where  fall  so 
Iqw  as  one  beast  to  two  acres.  In  twelve  parishes  in  the 
lower  part  of  the  county,  conneAed  with  little  hill  pasture, 
the  number  of  cattle  reared  is  ascertained  to  be  16,74  3,  and 
the  quantity  of  cultivated  pasture  to  be  about  16,500  acres. 
This  b  nearly  as  one  beast  to  the  acre,  ^by  beasts  are  to  be 
understood  cattle  of  all  ages). 

In  seven  parishes  that  include  within  them  the  greater 
part  of  the  Grampians,  the  hills  and  uncultivated  muirs  are 
ascertained  to  amount  to  1 10,426  acres.  And  the  sheep  fed 
there  amount  to  21,565  j  which  is  nearly  in  the  proportion 
of  five  acres  to  one  sheep,  exclusive  of  lambs.  ITic  nature, 
however,  of  the  pasture  on  these  hills  is  difFerent  in  one  traft 
from  another.  Thus,  in  the  parish  of  Upper  Banchory, 
which  includes  a  large  portion  of  the  comparatively  fertile 
hill  of  Fare,  the  mountain  pasture  amounting  to  11,11)7 
acres,  feeds  4500  sheep,  which  is  at  the  rate  of  two  acres 
and  a  half  to  one  sheep.  But  in  the  conterminous  parish  of 
Strachan,  comprehending'n  gicat  proportion  of  the  dismal 
Grampians,  the  mountain  pastures  amount  to  34,633  acics, 
on  which  are  fed  only  5060  sheep  •,  being  at  the  rate  of  near- 
ly seven  acres  to  a  single  sheep.  The  general  proportion  of 
the  whole  is  however,  as  already  stated,  abop.t  five  acres  to 

one  sheep. 


«;■• 
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CHAP.  3^. 


GARDENS  AND  ORCHARDS. 

All  ihe  residing  proprietors  liave  gardens,  which  tie 
well  stored  with  culinary  vegetables,  and  a  variety  of  kjodi 
of  berry -bushes.  Their  gardens  are  also  furoi^hcd  in  oca- 
siderablc  abuodance,  with  fruit-bearing  trees  of  the  bq 
kiadg,  and  are  aU.  decorated  with  aa  elegant  seleQiao  < 
flowers  and  ornamental  shrabs. 

The  best  garden  that,  pethaps,  I  hive  met  with  ia  Scot 
hnd,  is  in  this  cotinty,  at  Crathes  on  Dee-side,  the  reaidcfieB 
of  Sir  Robert  Burneti,  Bart,  of  Leys-  It  extends  over  abonc 
four  English  acres ;  and  is  laid  out  in  the  ancieoi  style  of 
Elraigbl  walks  bounded  by  broad  hedges  of  holly  and  yeWi 
which  are  trimmed  with  great  predsioa ;  perpendicular  ti 
the  sides  and  flat  at  top,  and  so  thick  and  strong  thu  oa 
might  almost  walk  upon  them.  I  have  no  where  cliC  MCI 
such  a  fulness  of  apples,  pears,  &c.  or  such  plenty  of  excd 
]ent  edible  herbs.  Among  other  ornamental  shrub*,  I  oiy 
ticed  here  the  Portugal  Laurel  in  fuU  blosiom — a  most  c 
gaat  plant. 

At  Broiheriun,  on  the  coast  side,  is  another  garden  in  i 
ancieDt  ityle.  This  is  bounded  and  subdivided,  not  by  li 
get,  but  by  stone  walls ;  and  is  raised  terrace  above  terni 
with  a  strength  of  masonry  whkh  might  serve  a  fortificitio 
A  most  remarkable  drcamstance  respe^ing  this  garden  i 
that  although  it  be  so  dose  to  the  sea  ds  to  be  within  leaA 
of  the  spray,  thcfruitsoaihe  walls, 'chiefly  apples  am)  peud 
are  always  abundant  and  of  excelleut  quality. 
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The  present  gardens  at  Fasque  are  but  recently  formed ; 
and  although  pretty  extensive  and  laid  out  with  good  taste^ 
are  not,  as  yet,  remarkably  prodii£):ive  in  fruits.  Here  how- 
ever is  the  most  extensive  range  (240  feet)  of  hot-walls  and 
glass  in  the  county ;  which  is  allotted  for  Vines,  Pine- 
apple, and  for  a  conservatory  of  foreign  flowers  and  €ver« 
greens,  &c.  In  the  house  itself  of  Fasque  (now  building), 
there  b  a  large  apartment  destined  also  for  a  conservatory  or 
<^een  house. 

Among  other  good  gardens  in  the  Meams,  may  be  men- 
tioned those  of  Arbuthnott,  Ury,  Fettercssoe,  Fettercairn, 
Kirktonhill,  and  The  Burn.  This  last  is  the  more  remark- 
able, in  that  it  has  been  formed  out  of  the  thinnest  and  the 
moet  feeble  of  soils ;  yet  few  gardens  now  exceed  it  in  pro- 
du^on. 

On  Dee-side,  besides  Crathes,  already  taken  notice  of, 
Inchmarlo  may  rank  high  in  horticulture.  Indeed,  in  that 
quarter  of  the  county,  the  orchard  alsois  of  considerable  im- 
portance to  the  owner.  And  from  these  two  places,  in  par- 
ticular, pretty  large  quantities  of  fruit  are  sold  annually  At 
Blackball,  at  Glassel,  and  at  Netherley,  are  handsome  gar- 
dens. But  these  places  are  more  to  be  noted  for  exertions 
in  agriculture  than  for  gardening. 

The  gardens  belonging  to  the  farmers  in  this  county,  are 
not  in  general  well  kept.  On  the  contrary,  they  are  com- 
monly much  negle£led,  even  to  the  raising  of  common  kit- 
choi  stuffs  for  the  pot ;  so  that  among  this  class  of  people 
the  luxury  of  a  good  garden  is  very  little  known.  The  kail 
yards  of  the  cottagers,  however,  are  more  attended  to.  And 
in  these  there  is  almost  always  an  abundance  of  kitcl^en  vege- 
tables. In  many  there  are  beiry-bushes  of  different  kinds ; 
and  not  unfrequently  flowers  and  fruit  trees.  The  quantity 
i>f  land  under  this  description  of  gardens  and  kail  yards  I 

Pp2 
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have  estimated  altogether  at  472  acre$,  and  the  produce  Day 
be  stated  at  ^f  16  the  acre,  £7552  in  all.  The  proprietorsat 
an  average  may  have  about  two  acies  each.  The  hmcti 
about  one  fonrth  of  an  acre.  The  whole  cottagers  in  tfe 
county  at  about  one  sixteenth  part  each,  and  a  few  of  them- 
habitants  in  the  towns  have  also  their  little  patches- 
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CHAP.  XL 


^  irOODS  AND  PLANTATIONS. 

There  are  evident  traces  of  ancient  woods  all  over  th6 

county.     Around  every  gentleman^s  seat,  stately  old  dmber 

is  to  be  found,  and  even  in  the  vicinity  of  many  of  the  farm 

Steads.    This  is  commonly  of  ash,  elm,  beech,  or  planetree ; 

and  in  some  places,  of  oak.    These  fine  trees  could  not  be 

reared  in  the  present  day,  in  such  smaU  groups,  or  in  such 

tUiily  spread  out  lines,  as  they  are  commonly  to  be  found. 

It  seems  probable  therefote  that  they  have  been  originally 

planted  in  more  considerable  quantities  together,  and  thus 

have  served  to  shelter  and  nurse  one  another.    The  traditioa 

of  the  country  is,  that  forest  timber  abounded  In  ancient 

times.     And  these  examples,  still  remaining,  though  in  only 

•mall  patches,  seem  to  render  it  credible.    But  the  existence 

of  Tast  logs  of  wood  of  various  kinds,  in  many  of  the  differ- 

eat  mosses  establishes,  in  my  opinion,  the  truth  of  the  ttadi- 

tion  beyond  the  possibility  of  doubt.    How  long  it  has  been 

rince  the  country  was  thus  thickly  clothed  with  wood,  there 

^s  no  particular  testimony.     But  it  appears  that  about  eighty 

years  ago,  and  probably  still  farther  back,  growing  timber 

-was  by  no  means  plentiful  in  this  county,  more  especially  on 

the  coast  side  and  in  The  How.    The  ancient  woods  were 

daily  declining;  and  every  year  in  succession,  the  country 

was  becoming  more  naked  and  shelterless.    This  rendered 

planting  a  measure  doubly  desirable.     Accoi  dingly  it  seems. 

In  several  instances,  then  to  hare  taken  place ;   for  sotr.e  of 

the  oldest  plantations  can  be  traced  back  to  about  that  period. 

Thtts  the  firwoods  of  Glenber\ie  by  Sir  William  Nicolson-^ 
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of  Carrot  by  (he  family  of  Aibuihnott;  andof  lDglit'iiul£i 
by  the  Halkertoa  family,  were  planted  from  the  year  I7SS 
to  the  year  1740.  These  are  among  (he  most  aodent^oWfd 
fir  woods  in  the  county ;  and  though  none  of  them  are  yet 
exhausted,  they  have  in  [he  course  of  the  last  thirty  years, 
brought  in  a  considerable  revenue  to  the  respe^ve  propiie- 
tors.  Long  before  that  time,  however,  Sir  David  Rantuy 
pf  Balmain,  had  planted  some  hard  wood,  such  u  beech, 
ash]  &c.  at  Fasque,  which  remains  still  entire  and  in  ] 


The  great  bias  for  planting,  for  which  this  county  has  b 
for  some  time  distinguished,  was  not  much  indulged  ^ 
about  1769,  which  seems  to  have  been  an  xra  in  the  cuU* 
vation  of  it  remarkable  tor  enierprizc  in  every  depattn 
It  was  then  especially,  that  the  spirit  for  planting  was  r 
ed.  It  spread  universally  over  the  county ;  and  it  c 
still  to  operate  with  unimpaired  vigour.  There  ifthanUynti 
estate  on  which  there  arc  not  itow  plantations.  But  thfti 
most  extensive,  in  what  is  called  The  Klearns,  arc  those  a 
the  lands  of  Ury,  Fettetcssoe,  Fasque,  Fcttercaim,  Araba]^ 
The  Burn,  and  the  Kintoie  estates.  In  almost  every  othes 
estate  the  planting  is  chiefly  cooHned  to  hedge-row  embeli- 
lishmcnts,  or  small  groups  around  the  family  mjnsioo.  B 
in  those  the  quantity  of  ground  under  planted  wood,  e 
tends  over  hundreds  of  conterminous  acres. 

In  the  Dee-side  distii^,  forest  timber  abounds  in  a  to^ 
fold  proportion  -,  more  especially  in  the  two  most  inland  pa 
rishes,  Upper  Banchory  andStiachan.  In  these  there  is  ai 
expanse  of  woodland  stretching  over  upwards  of  B000acra% 
nearly  all  cotitenninous.  But  thtre  wood  is  ind^oons  !• 
the  soil,  rianting  has  indeed  accelerated  its  growih  bri 
spreading  it  more  rapidly  over  a  greater  exteat  of  surfu^ 
But  in  that  district  the  soil  and  climate  are  so  congenial  to  tl 
purpose,  that  little  else  is  requited  to  the  fonnatioa  of  •  fi 
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rest  but  to  enclose  the  land,  in  order  to  keep  oat  the  cattle, 
and  to  leave  nature  to  its  course.  This  is  particularly  the 
case  with  fir,  with  birch,  and  with,(what  I  have  seldom  seen 
any  where  else),  with  holly.  This  hardy  evergreen  seems  to 
be  here  in  its  native  soil ;  so  are  also  several  smaller  shrubs 
that  are  not  very  common,  more  especially  wild  roses  and 
rasps.  The  first  consist  both  of  the  white  and  the  red  kinds. 
They  abound  in  all  the  baulks  and  waste  comers,  and  in  the 
voods  where  they  are  under  shelter,  they  seem  even  to 
emulate  the  larger  trees  in  height.  The  rasps  are  also  v^ 
thickly  dlfFused  and  bear  fruit  of  the  finest  flavour. 

In  the  How,  and  coast  side  distriAs,  the  Scotch  fir  is  not 
•uch  a  thriving  tree ;  but  is  far  surpassed  in  growth  by  the 
larch,  spruce,  and  silver  fir.  The  hard  woods,  particulaily 
ash,  elm,  and  beech,  thrive  well  in  hollow  sheltered  places. 
At  Fasque,  the  beeches,  more  especially,  are  remarkably  fine 
and  stately.  They  are  little  less  so  at  Arbuthnott.  At  Fas* 
que  too,  there  are  trees  of  larch,  spruce,  and  silver  fir,  which 
iivere  planted  by  the  late  Sir  Alexr.  Ramsay  Irvine ;  and 
wUch,  though  he  was  fony-sis  years  of  age  before  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  property,  were,  before  he  died,  six  feet  n}ne 
inches  in  girth,  and  ninety  feet  high. 

On  the  estate  ofThe  Burn,  more  recently  planted,  and 
by  no  means  of  a  deep  sdl,  the  following  are  thp  circum- 
stances  as  to  growth. 

Larches  planted  in  1782,  measured  in  1807,  as  follows. 

F.    In.  F. 

4     4  in  girth,  and  50  in  height. 


Scots  Firs  do.  do. 

2 

10  do./ 

35  do. 

Beeches     do.  do. 

2 

3    do. 

-      33  do. 

Oak    -     do.  do. 

2 

3    do. 

-      30  do. 

Ashes    -  do.  do. 

2 

3    do. 

30  do. 

Birches  1789  do. 

2 

8    do. 

-      55  do. 
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much  ioroTmation  in  compiling  this  survey,  Thu 
otcatioa  on  the  subje^  of  plnniing  Js  ihe  more  ralaabk  at  it 
is  founded  on  pta^icnl  experience,  in  a  pan  of  the  covatf 
where  wood  appears  to  be  cultivated  as  systimatically  as  any 
ciop  of  grain,  and  where  indeed  it  forms,  not  merely  an  or- 
nament and  a  shelter  to  the  cunniry,  but  is  also  the  Mani 
of  a  steady  and  consiJerable  levenue. 

*'  I  (ormerly  stated  to  yon  the  extent  of  the  different  pbft- 
"  tations  in  the  northern  pan  of  this  county,  as  accanuelyu 
"  I  could. 

"  ]  have  access  to  know,  fiom  various  old  wridoga,  ibu 
"  there  were  great  trafts  of  wood  in  this  neighbourhood  at 
"  a  very  early  period ; — particularly  the  forest  of  TrasOicfa* 
"  lying  on  the  nonh-west  extremity  of  the  county,  and  be- 
*•  longing  to  the  family  of  Leys,  which  was  prindpally  Scott 
<*  Hi  i — a  considerable  wood  at  Blackhall,  when  that  plact 
"  belonged  to  the  family  of  Irvine  of  Drum; — aod  a  Urgt 
«'  oak  wood  in  the  forest  of  Culper-Saugh,  commoo  to  tb» 
"  lands  of  Durris  ajid  TilwhiJly. 

"  The  common  biich  wood  at  Inchmarlo,  is  maniioncd  iS' 
"  the  family  papers  about  120  years  ago.  The  cutting  of  if 
"  was  at  that  time  given  up  to  the  Jointure  lady 
••  tains  2U0  acres. 

"  There  are  a  number  of  large  tiees  about  ever^P  geotlo^ 
"  man's  seat  in  the  county,  whose  ages  are  not  known  i  aa4^ 
*'  quantities  of  large  6r  and  oaki  are  found  in  the  mosses.    . 

■*  It  does  not  appear  from  any  accounts  that  can  be  cotle^: 
"  tod>  that  the  planting  of  Scots  fir,  in  any  caste,  exceeded  ( 
"  very  small  proportion  of  the  woodlanda.till  about  70  ycsn 
*■  ago.  Nor  could  tlicte  be  ver)'  extensive  pkntaitOfts  the% 
••  as  roost  of  the  hills  weie  common  to  the  diflercDi  propria-! 
"  tuis;  and  some  of  these  commons  havelKeabm  very  late- 
"  fy  divided.  There  were  often  servitudes  of  pasture  >a4! 
•*  fifing  upou  the  hilli,   which  were  cijually  a  bar  to  ^3ot- 
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^  ing*  And  as  sheep  were  at  that  time  much  attended  to, 
**  planting  was  a  very  unpopular  measure,  and  occasioned 
^  niany  disputes  between  the  different  proprietors,  their 
^  neighbours,  and  tenants. 

^  The  only  trees  that  were  at  first  planted,  in  any  extent, 
^  were  Scots  firs,  two  year  old ;  which  generally  cost  a  shil- 
<*  ling  the  thousand.  They  are  no  higher  priced  at  presefnt. 
<'  But  in  different  seasons  I  have  seen  Is.  6d.  2s.  and  even  2s. 
**  6d.  paid  for  a  thousand.  They  are  all  planted  with  a  dib- 
<'  ble,  or,  in  long  heath,  sometimes  notched  with  the  spade. 
^  A  man,  with  the  dibble,  will  planl  a  thousand  each  day ; 
^  and  four  thousand  were  generally  put  to  each  Scots  acre. 
^  It  was  the  practice  to  put  a  few  birch  or  hazels  mixed 
**  with  them  i  and  of  late  years,  oak,  beech,  and  larch.  But 
^  the  larch  is  a  good  deal  given  up,  as  it  does  not  answer  .in 
«  many  situadons.  Plantations  were  generally  made  out  by 
<<  days  wages,  though  I  have  known  some  contraAs  for 
<<  planting,  at  7s.  6d.  and  lOs.  the  acre.  Many  people  plant 
^  only  3000  firs  an  acre  i  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood 
<<  of  a  former  plantation  ;  for  the  seed,  especially  the  birch 
^  seed,  blows,  and  fills  the  grounds  around  with  fine  natu« 
<<  ral  plants,  tliat  come  to  larger  size  than  any  that  are  plant- 
«ed. 

**  Fences  for  planting  are  very  various.  Stones,  in  this 
^  part  of  the  country  are  in  so  great  plenty  that  they  should 
«  always  be  preferred ;  which,  though  more  expensive  at 
**  first,  will  ultimately  pay  well,  as  they  are  a  complete  en- 
•*  closure  for  cattle.  These  may,  in  general,  get  full  liberty 
^  in  a  fir  wood  of  twenty  years  growth.  The  pasture,  with 
^  the  benefit  of  such  a  fence,  may  then  be  computed  at  five 
^  shillings  per  acre  yearly. 

^*  In  extensive  plantations  we  are  seldom  at  the  expence  of 
^  drains,  unless  very  wet.  Allar  and  willow  will  grow 
$*  ytiXhoai  breaking  the  surface.     If  not,  we  allow  it  to  get 
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which  Is  useful  when  ii  cobk6  u  U 


"  into  coarse  grassj 
■'  pastarecL 

"  In  the  plAniationR  in  this  rwi^hbourhood,  H  hu  Mitbcrtl 
"  thought  proper  to  thin  or  weed  ihem,  till  from  30  id  9l 
*  years  growth.  Thevalueof  the  weedings  from  thMiinek 
"  with  any  decayed  wood,  will  be  equal  to  theioierestofaB 
'  the  original  outlay.  When  35  ytjars  old,  another  mti' 
''  ing  should  take  place.  'I'he  trees  may  then  be  worth  »•, 
"  bout  two  shillings  each.  And  there  is  generalfy  a  good 
"  market  for  them  in  the  country,  and  at  Aberdeen  -,  (o  whktl 
'  place  they  can  be  conveyed  by  water  for  a  penny  ibccnlNC 
"  foot,  or  from  three-pence  to  four-pence  pyr  tree. 

«  When  the  second  weeding  is  over,  there  will  probahif 
"  be  found  from  181)  to  200  trees  remaining  on  e«ch  Scoi^ 
''  acre,  which  should  stand  till  fifty  years  old.  Thdr  nztf 
"  may  be  very  unei^ual, — the  largest  trees  always  in  tbettoU 
"  low  sheltered  ground, — but  they  may  aTcrage  eight  Ofbi^t 
"  feat.  If  the  »oi]  is  favourable  they  will  grow  d)l  eiglu| 
"  years  dd.  But  there  can  be  no  profit  in  allowleg  ihe^ 
"  to  stand  so  long ;  for  ibcy  will  not  increase  in  T«hie  ontr 
"  ly  equal  to  the  intcrcflt  of  their  own  price,  not  to  mnrirt 
"  the  loss  of  the  profit  aiising  fiom  clearing  your  IiiUt  80 
"  years  sooner,  and  thereby  preparing  them  for  another  erep. 
"No  donbt,  such  as  3t.ind  will  inctease  much  ■■  pototi^ 
"  quality  t  and  favourable  spots  should  be  reserved  forjMr> 
"  ticular  uses.  But  after  sixty  years  growth,  many  tttei 
'*  will  be  found  to  decay  every  year,  in  this  county,  a*  M 
"  part  of  it  is  very  diitani  from  the  sea.  They  will  itnd 
"  twice  as  long  in  Glentanner  and  BraesHir]  Vi  vAn 
"  fanher  up,  in  Aberdeenshire. 

"The  price  of  enclosing  and  planting  ini»t  vary  ertri 
'•  year,  accoiding  to  the  price  of  labour.  The  sane  nau^^ 
"  affiles  to  the  mannfafluring  of  the  timber.  At  pt«s«" 
f'-wood  sawyers  get  from  ?3.  to  Ss.  Pd.  for  eich  hmdttJ 
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Parishes, 

S 

i 

■ft- 

Total. 

Arbuthnott    -    - 

74 

662 

B13 

9,433 

Banchory  Devenkk 

3 

382 

104 

7,395 

Banchory  Ternan  - 

12 

518 

188 

19,125 

Benhohne     -     - 

160 

400 

710 

4,721 

Bervie    -     -     - 

120 

123 

729 

2,389 

Drumoak,  part  - 

40 

236 

1,578 

Dunnottar    - 

15 

568 

598 

8,156 

Durris    -     _     . 

164 

724 

16,912 

Edzel,  part  -     - 

60 

ISO 

803 

Fettercairn    -     - 

IS 

500 

192 

14,359 

Fetteresso 

3 

1,056 

B8) 

24,914 

Fordoun  -    -     - 

30 

1,309 

69S 

27,747 

GaiTock  .    -     - 

32 

226 

966 

8,466 

Glenbcrvie   - 

13 

485 

613 

13,965 

Kinncff    -    -     - 

100 

674 

17C 

6,408 

Lawrencekirk 

100 

590 

110 

5,381 

Vlarycuher   - 

1 

145 

BIB 

7,773 

^^ 

Vlarykirk  -  -      - 

SO 

500 

948 

10,409 

■ 

Nigg     -     .  -      - 

3 

200 

959 

4,511 

■ 

it.  Cyrus   -  -      - 

514 

898 

940 

8,769 

^ 

Strachan    — 

2 

306 

B2S 
170 

40,230 
243,444 

; 

Total    -     - 

124719,80612 

^ 

u 

^    i 


Parti 


Parishes. 


Arbuthnott     -    - 
Banchory  Devenkk 
Banchory  Teman  - 
Benhohne     - 
Bervie    -     -     - 
Dnimoak,part  - 
Dunnottar.    - 
Durris     -     - 
Edzel,  part  - 
Fettercairn    - 
Fetteresso 
Fordoxin  -    -     - 
Garvock  -    -     - 
Glenbervie   - 
Kinneff    -    -     - 
Lawrencekirk     - 
Maryculter  - 
Marykirk  -  - 
Nigg     -     .  .     - 
St.  Cyrus  — 
Strachan    — 


Total  - 


OS 


15 


674 
590 
145 
500 
200 
898 
306 


966 
^13 
170 
110 
^9 
948 
059 
940 


124719,80612:  17o|248,444 


9,433 

7,395 

19,125 

4,721 

2,389 

1,578 

8,156 

16,912 

803 

14,359 

24,914 

27,747 

8,466 

13,965 

6,408 

5,881 

7,773 

10,409 

4,511 
8,7691 
4O,230| 
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M  feet.  Spars  averaging  from  four  to  six  cubic  feet>  can  be 
<<  cut  and  sned  at  6s.  Sd  per  hundred^  and  can  be  floated  to 
^  Aberdeen  at  a  penny  the  cubic  foot. 

"  The  price  of  timber  also  varies  every  year.  At  present^ 
^  in  this  part  of  the  county,  it  is  from  niqe-pence  to  one  shil-- 
^  ling  per  cubic  foot.  FiCked  logs  fcfr  axles,  give  Is.  Sd. 
*<  Birch  wood  is  sold  by  lotts,  which,  if  measured,  would  be 
<(  from  Is.  to  Is.  6d.  per  foot.  The  baik  brings  a  little 
if  money  from  the  tanners.  Little  of  oak,  ash,  or  beech,  ig 
^  sold.  Sometimes  holly  sells  from  5$.  to  7s.  6d.  the  foot; 
^  but  there  is  not  much  demand  for  it.  The  demand  for 
^  alfair  has  also  fallen  off;  and  the  price  is  at  present,  mfe- 
^  rior  to  birch.  Oak  is  worth  Ss.  6d. ;  Ash  Ss.  6d-  per  foot 
^  on  an  average,  and  beech  from  2s.  to  2s.  Sd.  We  have 
^  spruce  fir  and  poplar,  but  they  are  not  much  esteemed. 

^  On  the  whole,  pbntations  in  this  part  of  the  county^ 
**  have  turned  out  a  most  profitable  concern,  besides  the  or- 
^  nament  and  shelter  they  afford  to  this  upland  distriA.  The 
*  veedings  and  decayed  wood  are  much  used  for  firing, 
^  and  for  burning  our  limestone,  as  our  peat  mosses  are  of 
^  inferior  quality,  and  until  our  tm-npike  roads  were  lately 
**  made,  we  could  not  command  a  supply  of  c6als  on  any 
^  reasonable  terms.  Great  quantities  of  small  wood  are  sold 
**  to  Angus  and  The  Meafns^  for  flakes,  palings,  and  roofs 
••  to  cottages.    '  *" 

*>The  hills  originally  afTotded  but  very  worthless  pasture 
^  for  small  sheep  and  cattle, — in  no  instance,  at  an  average^ 
^  exceeding  six  pence  an  acre.'' 

*  By  O.  R.  Mr  Doogjbii  here  qyealii  of  Tbe  Mctr m  is  »  dirant  cottocff. 
Ao  eridcDce  that  thii  diitrid  it  not  uadcntood  fo  c&teiHl  to  9ctfi4e. 
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CHAP.  XIL 


W  A  S  T  E  a 


By  this  undefined  term,  I  understand  land  that  \s  tuwcf* 
tible  of  improvement,  but  still  remaining  in  an  unpiodaAiTt 
stale.  Dttle  profitable  as  such  Iimd  may  be,  it  is  ncveTth«< 
less  all  held  in  property.  Tht^re  i^  not  an  io'.h  of  sarf&ce  i^, 
this  county  that  has  not  an  owner ;  and  but  very  little  thati^ 
held  in  partnership,  or  in  common.  Even  comrooDties  ut 
restricted  to  conterminous  lands,  and  are  in  no  case  common 
10  the  public  at  large. 

The  quantity  of  land  expressed  under  this  title,  amotinni^ 
S7,S16  acres  i  as  stated  in  the  statistical  table,  N°.  1.  wb«* 
the  proportion  in  each  parish  is  particularly  inserted.  Tbil 
is  woffe  lands  stuctpttble  qJ  cullivatian. 

Of  this  quantity,  15,3dU  acres  are  situated  within  iovf 
miles  of  the  sea  coast,  interspersed  in  parcels,  larger  or  si 
ler,  among  the  arable  lands  in  cultiTation.  These  a 
to  S9,63K  acres  ;  from  which  it  appears  that  for  little  moK 
than  two  acrgi  and  a  half  of  cultivated  bnd,  there  n  oa| 
acre  of  waste.  Besides  this,  ihere  is  a  considerable  poitioa 
of  the  surface  on  which  cultivaton  is  hardly  praflicablOf 
From  the  circumstance  of  this  traCt  of  country  being  coo^ 
guoQS  to  towns,  sea  ports,  and  manure,  it  may  pretty  cert^ 
ly  be  concluded,  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  tl 
portion  of  waste  lands  will  be  reclaimed. 

Another  portion   of  wastes,   amounting  to  637)  i 
is  interspersed  among  the  arable  lands  in  'ihe  How. 
quantity  of  cultivated  laud  in  this  division  of  the  cocatji  >• 
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mounts  to  26>673  acres.  Hence  the  proportion  of  cultivat- 
ed to  waste  land,  is  about  as  four  to  one.  It  cannot  be  long 
ere  this  small  proportion  of  wastes  will  be  reclaimed.  The 
onredaimable  land  connected  with  this  traft,  is  confined 
chiefly  to  the  conterminous  Gnunf^ans. 

The  last  division  of  the  wastes  is  interspersed  among  the 
arable  lands  by  Dee-side.  It  amounts  to  6055  acres,  while 
the  lands  in  cultivation  amount  to  only  8066  $  makmg  the 
culdvated  in  proportion  to  the  wastes,  as  four  to  three.  This 
great  proportion  of  wastes  (being  three  parts  in  seven)  should 
not  raise  very  sanguine  hopes  of  a  speedy  subjugation  by  cul- 
ture, were  it  not  that  the  energetic  exertions  of  the  husband- 
men in  that  quarter  may  lead  us  to  expeA  any  thing.  Hav- 
ing already  brought  much  of  their  present  arable  land  from 
z  suteof  the  most  forbidding  sterility,  into  a  high  state  of 
produJHon  ;  these  hardy  stony^ulturists  will  not  long  su&r 
a  redaimable  waste  to  exist. 

Besides  all  this  waste  land,  which  I  conceive  to  be  fully 
within  the  compass  of  tiUage  to  reclaim,  there  b  a  great  exr 
panse  of  surface  which  the  plough  wiU  never  be  able  to  reach. 
The  Grampians  and  other  wilds,  in  this  county,  amount  to 
123,642  acres.  But  these  do  not  come  under  this  distinc- 
tion of  soil.  What  is  not  susceptible  of  melioration  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  waste ; — a  term  which,  if  I  understand 
it  right,  always  implies  a  degree  of  negleA.  These  unre- 
daimable  lands  are  taken  notice  of  in  a  preceding  chapter,  un- 
der the  head  of  natural  pasture. 

In  the  conclusion  of  this  work  the  above  quantity  of  waste 
land  is  calculated  to  produce  yearly  of  coarse  foggage  to  the 
extent  of  ;^&354  in  value,  or  almost  precisely  6s.  the  acre. 
In  the  same  part  of  the  work,  the  yearly  produce  of  the  lands 
in  cultivation,  is  estimated  at  £^  18s.  6d.  the  acre.  Should 
we  suppose  that  these  waste  lands  should  be  so  far  improved 
as  to  produce  two  tliirds  of  that  rate>  or^^S  5%,  8d.  the  acre^ 
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the  improTeiDeat  wodd  hence  be  £2  19s.  8d.  on  the  acre,  or 
together  ^82,9^4  8s.  From  the  data  to  be  stated  « 
Chap.  XVII.  it  should  appear  that  the  above  sum  would  be 
•equal  to  maiatain  ao  addition  of  6S86  souls  in  the  present 
manner  in  which  the  people  in  this  county  live. 

To  state  the  paiticuiar  time  ia  which  all  these  waste  lands 
will  be  reclaimed  so  as  to  produce  at  the  above  rale,  mvf 
aot  be  very  easy ;  yet  I  have  no  doubt  that  if  the  husba&d- 
men  of  this  county  continue  for  30  years  longer  to  be  actvc* 
ed  by  the  same  spirit  of  improvement  and  exertioo  that  tbey 
have  shewn  in  the  coarse  of  the  last  SO  years  past,  but  that 
there  will  be  as  much  iraprovemcot  made  either  on  the  lands 
entirely  waste,  or  on  such  as  are  already  partially  improvedi 
as  will  amount  to  as  great  an  additional  produce,  and  thai  be 
able  to  maintain  such  an  additional  population,  whether  ia 
the  county  itself,  or  m  the  country  at  lai  ge. 
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CHAP.  XIII. 


IMPROVEMENTS. 


SECT.  I. 

t 

.  Particular  In^rovHHfnti  ntade  bf  DistiMgmisd  ImUviduaU, 

'    UifHAPFitt  yfrt  hare  no  means  of  Mcertttsiing  the  mode 
6f  J^cnkore  in  this  coontry,  in  veiy  remote  periods.    Even 
far  but  a  centnrj  backi  we  cannot  say  what  it  was.    Of 
course  the  degree  of  imptovement  that  the  country  may  hare 
tmdctgdne,  in  a  gtten  tinte^  cannot  be  known.    We  only 
fttKi^,  in  general,  that  dn  after  the  period  of  the  last  RebeU 
BoOi  in  17^9  about  sikty  years  ago,  agrictiltnre  in  all  iti 
iMMcIies  was  Tery  imperfeftly  nnder^todd,  and  hnsbandry 
it*s  praftised  in  a  very  kicorreft  mamer.    That  tint  was 
the  ease  ih  the  Lothians,  atomid  the  tery  isemypdis  of  the 
kingdom,  is  nndeiliable.    MtKk  more  then,  is  there  reason 
to  conclude  it  to  hai^e  been  so  in  Kincardineshire,  and  other 
distam  cotfndes.     Improvements  in  the  common  operations 
wi  tillage ', — hi  the  various  machinery  ooimefled  whh  it  ;-— 
in  the  cnltore  of  the  different  spedes  of  bread  com^-*-or  it 
Che  mrmg  of  the  Afferent  Mndi  df  live  stocky  had  hardly, 
<n  bttt  funtly,  begun  to  appear  t  while  the  colfivadoD  of  po- 
taaoes,  of  tninipsy^r  of  clover  and  other  artificial  grasses, 
mm,  in  a  manner,  totally  unknown. 

Tfte  it  19  however,  that  as  far  back  as  the  year  1736, 
abeit  was,  in  east  Lothian,  a  spdety  for  the  improvement  of 
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agriculture  and  manufaflures,  established  under  the  ampket 
and  through  the  Influence  of  Cockburn  of  Ormestou,  onctf 
the  most  intelligent  and  enlightened  agriculturists  of  hii  day, 
Sut  this  only  shews,  that  the  improvement  of  the  coanuj 
had  begun  to  excite  attention }  and  affords  no  e^'idence  that 
it  had  made  any  considerable  progress.  This  society,  r^ 
markable  for  being  the  first  ot  the  kind  in  Scotland,  Ittl, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  nineteenth  of  July,  that  year  i  and 
then  consisted  of  only  sixteen  members,  all  East  liOthJui 
people,  or  people  intimately  connefled  with  that  cooiKy, 
Haling  come  to  a  resolution  of  assuming  more  menbei^ 
they  met  again  on  the  2Cth  with  an  addition  of  several  geo- 
tlemen  to  their  number.  From  this  time  the  society  met 
moQihlyi  when,  bc&iJes  the  discussion  of  diSeremqucftDoia 
relative  to  agriculture  andmaniifaAure5,Qewineinbera  veie 
proposed,  aud  admitted  by  ballot ;  till  at  last  they  amoanted 
in  all,  to  li2.  Of  these  there  were  only  twelve,  who  were 
not  of  the  Loihians.  And  of  these  twelve  there  wcit,  foc 
the  credit  of  Ivincar  dines  hire,  three,  who  were  either  pt^ 
prietors  in,  or  conaeAed  with  it,  viz,  Mr  Scott  of  Dttfloia- 
anld,  Mr  Arbuthnott  of  Knox,  and  Mr  Burnet,  younger  of 
Monboddo,  a  gentleman  afterwards  celebrated  as  a  pbilaio 
pher,  and  as  one  of  the  judges  in  the  supreme  court  of  ibe 
country.    This  society  was  dissolved  in  1747. 

Walker,  Tenant  of  Ai'chweabie. 
Whether  tt  was  from  the  light  difnsed  at  this  time  over 
the  gloomy  face  of  agriculture  by  this  sodety,  or  by  what- 
ever means  it  occurred,  I  know  not ;  but  it  is  a  cnriotu  and 
certain  faA,  that  about  the  same  period,  the  farm  of  ADch> 
wcarie.  In  the  Mearus,  began  to  undergo  a  remarkable  it- 
grce  of  improvement.  This  farm,  conasting  of  aboai  ISO 
acres  of  arable  land,  lies  about  four  miles  west  ^ym&  Stoo^ 
i)iivef),  la  the  heart  of  a  hJly  country,   rendered  stiU  am 
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dreaiy  by  difficulty  of  access  through  roads  that  are  hardly, 
to  this  day,  fit  for  travelling  oa.    It  is  not  easy,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  to  learn  what  were  the  precise  means  that  were 
adopted  to  improve  this  spot ;  still  verdant  and  smiling  in  the 
▼idnity  of  dismal  heath.       But  from  the  laying  out  of  the 
fields  and  from  the  straightness  of  the  ridges,  which  have 
since  undergone  no  alteration,  we  can  perceive  a  judicious 
arrangement,  and  may  judge  from  that  specimen,  of  the  pro- 
priety and  efficacy  of  the  other  operations  in  husbandry. 
There  Is  sdll  another  particular,  which  deserves  to  be  no- 
ticed,  in  the  praAice  of  the  tenant  who  embellished  this  spot, 
and  which  one  could  hardly  have  expeAed  from  even  a  pio- 
prietor,  at  the  time,   namely,  that  he  had  the  discernment 
and  taste  to  cover  the  barren  knolls   and  waste  comers  of 
Auchwearie*  with  plantations  of  forest  timber.    These  he 
Donrished  and  preserved  so  carefully,  that  when  his  lease  ex- 
pired in  1796,  the  value  of  the  wood,  which  was  then  paid 
to  his  heirs,  amounted  to  £500.     The  name  of  this  very 
early  and  successful  improver  was  Alexander  W^'l^^''*    He 
was  a  native  of  Dunnottar  parish  i  but  had  been  a  servant 
in  East  Lothian,  vrith  lord  Drumore,  one  of  the  members  of 
the  society  now  mentioned,  from  whom,  it  is  probable,  he 
might  have  acquired  a  knowledge  of,  and  imbibed. a  taste 
for,  agricultural  pursuits. 

Scott  of  Dunninauld. 

The  next  instance  that  I  can  find,  of  early  and  successful 
improvement,  in  the  Meams,  is  in  the  enterprising  exertions 
•f  Robert  Scott,  Esq.  of  Dunninauld,  granfather  of  the  pre- 
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*  This  appellation,  which  to  an  EogUih  or  low  country  ear,  may  coirrqr 
•o  idea  at  all,  or  a  very  different  one  from  iti  real  meaning,  literally  Mgnifics 
^JSeU  i/Afmry^  or  rather  (in  the  rocative)  O  Mary ;  from  there  having  bten 
ia  ancient  timcti  t  chapel  here,  dedicated  to  the  bktied  Virgin. 


which  la  a  mixture  of  poor  heath  and  stunted  coarie  griiM, 
than  from  the  component  parts  of  the  soil  itself.  For  (tit 
name  of  Reisk  is  equally  applied  here  to  barren  land  of  eroy 
description,  whether  the  soil  be  derived  altogether  boa 
granite,  or  owes  its  origin  to  decomposed  sandscoce,  basak 
les,  pudding  stone,  or  whatever  may  be  the  predoaunut 
material. 

At  N'etherley,  tlie  soil,  composed  either  of  moss,  of  de> 
composed  granite,  or  of  gneiss,  was  oiiginaljy  not  only  cf 
that  inheicnt  sterility  called  Reisk,  from  the  wretchedness  of 
the  natural  produce,  but  was  intermixed  with  a  congeries  of 
loose  lumps  of  granite  and  gneiss  of  various  dimen^ons,  but 
<hicfly  of  such  a  size  as  to  require  the  aid  of  gun-powderto 
blast  them  before  ihey  could  be  TLmovcd.  These  aboauded 
also  to  snch  a  degree  that  almost  in  every  ridge,  the  spadt 
and  the  irampidi  had  to  precede  ihe  plough,  to  enable  it  to 
bring  the  soil  int<j  a  condition  fit  for  the  produfllon  of  cc 
to  see  a  West  India  planter  prefer  a  place  of  such  ragj 
composition  as  this,  for  cultivation,  may  justly  excite  oar 
wonder;  and  that  he  should  be  successful  in  the  attenpt  it 
matter  of  still  greater  admirados.  Successful  bowerer  he 
was  -,  and  that  to  no  inconsiderable  extent.  For  in  the  coonc 
of  alxint  25  years,  In  which  his  health  permitted  him  to  ts- 
tend  personally  to  ihe  various  operations  of  improveroent,  ht 
brought  nearly  the  quantity  of  1 50  Scotch  acres  of  had  into 
a  capacity  of  producing  com  and  artificial  grassesi  and  i^ 
vided  it  into  fields,  enclosed  with  scone  fences,  and  snrroDad- 
ed  with  plantations  and  hedge  rows  of  trees. 

The  means  of  cultivation  that  he  employed  wtw, 
Firjt,  Trenching  part  of  the  land  with  pick  and  spade  A 
over,  to  the  depth  of  from  1 5  to  20  inches ;  using  gie*i  itoa 
levers  for  raising  up  the  large  stones  which  abomdeA 
through  thf  whole; — wi-rking  other  parts,  only  ' 
tpade,  and  lever ;  thereby  pieparing  the  way  for  thepj 
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A  great  propordoo  of  the  stones  required  to  be  blasted  with 
goa*powder.  And  in  the  case  where  the  whole  ground 
vas  trenched  over^  some  acres  cost  £50  each,  for  improve- 
ment ;  the  ground  being  an  entire  quarry  of  whinstone,  or 
rather  gniess  of  the  most  obdurate  kind* 

Tbirdf  Draining.  Tliis  was  peculiarly  requisite,  not  only 
from  the  general  dampness  of  the  surface,  and  the  multitude 
of  springs  and  quagmires  that  every  where  abounded ;  but 
lUo  from  the  adhesive  nature  of  the  subsoil,  a  hard  pan  of 
concreted  gravel  which  admitted  of  no  filtration.  Of  course^ 
the  ditches,  drawing  little  water  beyond  thdr  own  limitSy 
were  reqmred  to  be  put  in  at  short  distances  from  each 
cxher.  Even  the  water  that  fell  from  the  heavens  required 
drit  mode  of  drainage,  after  penetradng  through  the  cultiva- 
CedsoiL 

72/ri/,  The  application  of  lime.  Tins  he  imported  from 
the  Frith  of  Forth,  into  the  harbour  of  fltonehaven,  and  laid 
k  OQ  at  the  rate  of  thirty  boUs  of  shells,  wheat  measure,  tQ 
the  Scotch  acre.  The  distance  of  nearly  six.  miles  that  this 
was  to  be  carried  through  an  extremely  bad  tradt  of  hill  an4 
moss  (for  there  was  then  nothmg  that  deserved  the  name  of 
a  road)  enhanced  greatly  the  expence.  The  lime,  in  faft 
was,  for  some  years,  at  first,  brought  in  sacks  and  creels  on 
horses  backs. 

Fourth,  Enclosing.  In  course  as  the  land  was  brought 
into  cttltivadon,  he  enclosed  and  subdivided  it,  with  walls 
and  dykes  of  stone,  or  with  deep  ditches  faced  with  stone, 
and  backed  with  earth.  These  last  formed  the  cross  fences. 
The  stones  were  collected  from  the  land  itself;  each  field 
iiimisbmg  six  dmes  as  many  as  were  needed* 

Lastly,  Planting  of  wood.  This  has  been  done  to  a  con- 
ttderabie  extent,  and  has  also  been  performed  most  judicious- 
ly ;  not  merely  with  respeft  to  doing  justice  to  the  wood  it** 
S^ll^  but  making  it  serve  as  a  shejr^r  and  as  an  ornament  tp 
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rhe  place.  Ttjis  is  chiefly  conspicuous  In  the  ImmeJUte  m 
dohy  of  the  house  of  Netherley.  Here  iheie  is  a  « 
hrook  issuing  from  the  adjacent  mountainsi  which, In  gcDCTil^ 
is  of  a  very  slender  capacity,  but  at  times  is  swrrD«(l  b;  taH 
dea  tains  into  the  importance  of  a  torrent.  This  wu  lad 
good  a  stibjeft  for  embellishmcDt  to  pass  unnoticedi  or  to  bi 
allowed  to  waste  its  beauties  in  the  empty  air.  Its  bonU 
hate  accordingly  been  covered  with  plantations,  to  tbc  es> 
tent  of  nearly  forty  acies  of  veiy  thriving  wood,  both  eitH 
green  nnd  decidnous.  The  ash,  the  elin,  and  the  beech,  U 
particular,  are  thriving  remarkably  well,  as  are  also  the  o 
mon  ScOR  fir,  the  larix,  and  others  of  the  pine  race^ 
these  now  wave  in  the  wind,  by  this  little  tiTulct,  as  it  im 
Bers  in  a  rocliy  channel,  around  the  honse  of  Netherley^ 
where  formerly  the  heath  was  the  tallest  plant  that  mri|| 
Its  head  among  the  grey  stones  of  the  desart. 

Sitnaied  in  a  remote  and  little  frequented  corner  of  * 
country,  the  improvements  oti  Netherley  have  not  attru 
that  gmeral  nodce  which  their  importance  deserves,  and  oat 
Gldering  the  vast  exettions  that  have  been  made,  aod  tbe  j4 
cuEar  difficulties  that  were  to  be  overcome.     Ko  place  Eoib 
county,  however,  has  undei^one  greater  alteratton  from  if 
original  condition,  which  was  that  of  the  moet  deddcd  91 
lity ;  or  has  been  the  suhjcit  of  soch  corteft  cnhivAtkio,  i 
most  in  defiance  of  natnrc.     Glasscl,  already  taken  Dc6cc 
Chap.  II.  is  indeed  an  example  ofgreaterembeHtshmeinai 
of  a  more  lucrative  return  for  the  labour  bestowed.     Botl 
Glassel  there  was  an  original  soil  on  which  to  vfort,  b 
ever  hampered  it  might  be  with  incumbrances  i  aod  the  if 
provements  there  were  un  Jertaken  at  a  time  when  the  sdM 
of  igiicnltnre  and  the  means  of  cultivation  were  better  a 
derstood.     Mr  Baxter  availed  himself  most  dextefuialy  4 
these  means  to  Improve  a  soil  already  in  existence.     Mr  9 
ter,  00  a  subjeft  of  which  the  soil  was  idiogether  to  be  fi 
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ed,  hnii  iQ  a  manner,  to  inrent  himsdf  the  whole  means  of 
ctildvadon. 

TTiis  gentleman  died'  in  17^1,  and  was  sncceeded  in  his 
lafids,  and  with  the  same  genltss  for  cultivation,  by  his  son 
George  SilTer,  Esq ;  now  of  Netherley. '  See  Chap.  II.  Fet- 
teressoe  parish. 

Next  to  Mr  Silver,  the  improvements  made  by 
William  Graham,  Esq  of  Murphys 
are  deserving  of  notice,*  This  gentleman  began  his  opd- 
radons  as  far  back  also,  as  the  year  17  '4,  on  the  lands  of 
Balmaqueen,  situated  upon  the  north  banks  of  the  North-esk, 
about  seven  miles  N  W  of  Montrose.'  His  first  experiment 
was  in  sowing  broad  clover,  a  plant,  previous  to  that  pe- 
liod,  utterly  unknown  in  this  part  of  the  country.  At  first, 
he  tried  it  on  two  ridges  only  i  and  finding,  as  he  expeAed, 
that  it  was  congenial  with  both  the  soil  and  the  climate,  he* 
extended  the  cultivation  accordingly.  This  was  a  vast  ac- 
quisition to  the  night  food  of  the  horses,  in  a  country  where 
ihey  had  been  accustomed  to  be  fed  witli  thistles  only,  from 
the  com  fields,  or  with  the  coarsest  of  aquatic  heibage  frooi 
the  different  swamps.  He  next  introduced  turnip,  a  vege-^ 
table  that  has  since  become  singularly  beneficial  to  the  coun-' 
Cry.  This  was  in  1760.  Mr  Graham's  practice  in  this, 
was  remarkably  correft.  They  were  sown  in  drills,  at  the 
distance  of  two  feet,  row  from  row.  In  the  drills  they  were 
aec  off  with  the  utmost  regularity }  first,  at  the  short  distance 
of  three  or  four  inches  from  one  another ;  next,  at  double 
that  distance }  and  ultimately,  as  they  advanced  in  size,  they 
were  left  at  the  distance  of  twelve  or  sixteen  inches  i  whilst' 
at  every  thinning,  the  land  was  completely  hoed  of  its  weeds^ 

The  result  of  this  particular  attention  was,  a  crop  the  most 
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plendful  and  luxuriant,  and  which  has  never  jei  bevaa^ 
cceded  in  quantity.  Mr  Graham's  oxen  and  oiher  black  at> 
tie  were  dow,  from  the  turnips,  as  well  fed  as  his  hontt 
from  the  clover,  apd  in  consequence,  attained  to  > 
hitherto  unheard  of  ia  the  neigh boui hood.  His  oxeo  fr^ 
quently  rose  to  the  weight  of  80,  and  in  some  taMancec,  of 
90  stones  Amsterdam,  of  1 6lb.  to  the  stone ;  and  sxAd, 
those  days  of  low  prices,  as  high  as  £16  and  ^18.  Ha 
horses  were  no  less  remarkable  for  beauty  and  power.  Aod 
before  the  year  1775,  he  refused  /" 80  the  pair. 

In  the  general  process  of  his  melioratioasi  drainiDg. 
met  fallow,  and  the  application  of  lime,  were  the  piiodfd. 
means  employed.  The  first  of  these,  from  the  great  pref3> 
lence  of  marshy  and  damp  land,  was  attended  with  mtich 
bour  and  expence,  still  farther  enhanced  from  the  scardry  flf 
stones  to  lil!  the  ditches ;  which  was  frequently  to  be  peifol^ 
ned  by  gravel,  brought,  at  a  gteat  distance  from  the  ri* cr* 
In  one  cUbC,  the  expence  of  laying  the  land  dry,  cost,  even 
thjt  time,  jffa'O  an  acre.  This  was  in  a  hollow  situatia^ 
where,  10  ensure  a  proper  thickness  of  good  soil,  he  iiiA 
lifted  the  whole  earth  thai  was  on  the  surface,  and  cairiel 
it  to  a  distance ;  he  next  GUcd  the  void  with  stones,  and  ihea 
replaced  the  mould,  and  brought  it  to  a  level-  When  prict 
of  impiovement  is  here  mentioned,  it  must  be  adverted  to^ 
that  labour  then  was  remaikabiy  cheap,  compared  with  ibm 
rates  of  the  present  day.  Five  pence  a  day  in  wtnier, 
seven  pence  in  summer,  W3S>  at  that  time,  the  common  fut^ 
now,  however,  it  \i  more  than  three  times  the  sun 

Mr  Graham  was  among  the  first  in  this  county,  who  a^ 
plii'd  lime  as  a  manure ;  and  he  was  not  sparing  of  the 
tity;  for  his  common  piaflice  was  to  allow  sixty  bolU,  wbi 
meastire,  of  shells,  to  the  Scots  acre.     He  brought  h  fn 
Maihcrs,  at  the  distance  of  sei'eii  miles,  by  a  very  bad  rOJ^ 
The  price  wu  tln^n  oofi  thiUing  and  sixpcDce  ihc  l}oU. 
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Before  be  died,  in  1776,  Mr  Graham  had  improved,  on 
thia  estate,  to  ttie  extent  of  212  Scots  acres,  all  in  ttie  most 
tabstantial  manner.  At  the  same  time,  the  lands,  as  they 
were  prt^essivelj  brought  into  a  state  of  fiiU  caltivation, 
were  retained  in  that  condition,  and  were  left  by  him  in  the 
lughest  BUte  of  fertility. 

Barclat  of  Urv. 

But  the  man  who  exerted  himself  most  for  the  improve- 
Bent  of  the  conntry  -,  the  man  whose  labours  in  agncultuie 
tftn  the  most  etrennons  and  well  condofted  i  and  whose 
example  had  the  most  prevalrat  and  most  extensive  influence, 
was  the  late  Mr  Barclay  t^  Ury.  His,  indeed,  were  no 
otnuttoa  powcn.  '  Of  the  mtwt  athletic  form  of  body,  en- 
dmred  with  tHe  most  ardfent,  energetic,  and  comprehensiTe 
Bind;  he  employed  his  great  talents  as  an  agriculturist, 
■wiih  the  most  unwearied  pci«verance,  and  to  the  happiest 
ind  most  beneficial  rrsiitt$.  The  subject  which  he  had  to 
work  apon  and  to  improve,  or  rather  to  subdue,  was  of  the 
inost  obdorate  naiorc,  and  to  most  people  would  hare  been 
ancouquerable.  But  he  was  not  of  a  nature  to  be  intimida- 
ted- Diflicuttieg  tended  only  to  exdte  his  aftivity ;  and  ad- 
hering  tenaciously  to  his  own  pteconceived  and  well  qdjust- 
ed  plans,  he  was  ultimately  successful. 

The  estate  of  Ury,  the  chief  subjeA  of  his  improvements, 
lies  on  both  sides  of  the  water  of  Cowie,  and  extends  from 
Stoneharen,  in  a  north  westerly  direAion,  for  nearly  five 
miles.  The  house  of  Ury  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
from  Stonehaven,  on  the  north  banks  of  the  Cowie.  This 
rirolet,  whose  banks  have  been  destined  to  tec«ve  ao  much 
embellishment  from  the  hands  of  Mr  Barclay,  is  a  small 
troating  stream ;  in  general  of  no  great  capacity ;  but  there 
ure  times  whea  the  moaatain  torrents,  from  which  it  is  dcriv* 
Ss  2 
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ed,  come  down  so  suddenly^  and  with  so  moch  impetuout^-, 
8S  to  swell  it,  in  some  places,  more  than  rwelve  feet  tban 
its  usual  level  Happily,  however,  at  Uiy  luiu&e,  vhat 
this  occurs  it  is  confined  within  strong  oatnral  bulwatki  oL 
rock,  so  as  lo  prevent  devastation- 
Mr  Barclay  succeeded  his  father,  lo  this  eslaie,  lo  the 
year  1760.  At  that  time  there  was,  except  a  few  old  trwi 
around  the  mansion  house,  scarcely  a  siogle  shnib  of  asf  . 
value,  on  the  whole  property.  The  Cowic,  which  runs  foe 
above  three  miles  through  the  lands  of  Ury,  had,  IntbcUpto 
of  ?ges,  worn  itself  a  de«p  channel }  the  land  on  either  h 
shelving  towards  it,  in  an  angle  more  or  less  acDic*  in  prt^ 
poition  as  the  soil  was  more  or  less  adhesive.  la  gcDoal^ 
through  the  whole  eitent  of  this  course,  springs  of  \ 
from  the  circumjacent  grounds,  were  contJDuallj  oozing  t^ 
the  banks,  and  forming  into  marshes  and  quagioires  ;  whicb| 
from  time  to  time,  burst,  and  wtie  precipitated  by  land  slip% 
into  the  river  Thus,  every  year,  the  banks  were  becocnieg 
wider,  by  the  breaking  down  from  the  oveihaogtag  braes,  o( 
some  new  piece  of  land,  to  be  BlJpped,  in  its  lara,  into  the. 
stream,  which,  being  periodically  II oaicdr  swept  the  wbola 
into  the  sea.  The  only  produfl  of  thcic  banka  was  a  fe« 
natural  allers  of  no  value  whatever,  aod  a  coarse  kind  d^ 
aquatic  herbage,  to  which  cattle  had  hardly  any  access,  and' 
on  which,  if  they  h.iJ,  would  scarcely  hai  c  fed. 

The  arable  land  was  divided  into  a  niimber  of  small  far 
each  having  a  right  of  pasturage  on  the  coniiguons  hilla 
The  tillage  yas  superHcially  performed  with  ver}'  unperfef 
implements.  Almost  every  field  was  incumbered  with  6b 
fitru^ions  of  one  kind  or  other  :-7-»uch  as  pools  of  staguql 
water,  quagmires,  where  the  cattle  were  ever  in  danger  a 
losing  their  lives :—  great  baulks  of  unplonghej  land  bctwc^ 
the  ridges : — but  above  all,  stones  abount^cJ,  not  merely  a 
the  suifacc,  but  through  ths  whole  depth  of  the  soil. 
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were  no  enclosures.  No  lime  was  used  as  a  manure.  And 
the  only  crops  were  bear  and  oata.  There  was  no  cart,  nor 
wheel  carriage  ojf  any  khuL  Nor  was  there  even  a  road. 
In  short,  no  place  at  that  time»  abounded  more  In  the  evils 
attending  the  ancient  system,  nor  enjoyed  fewer  of  the  ad- 
vantages of  modem  husbandry,  than  the  bnds  of  Ury. 

Mr  Barclay,   who  had  acquired  his  ideas  of  Agriculture 
on  the  fertile  plains  of  Norfolk,  could  ill  brook  a  state  of 
husbandry  like  this.    So  soon  therefore  as  he  succeeded  to 
the  estate,  he  set  about  its  improvement  in  a  ftile  which  soon 
appeared  to  be  neither  snperfidal  nor  fleeting,  but  to  the  ut- 
most degree,  radical  and  permanent.      For  this  purpose,  in 
addition  to  the  lands  that  were,  at  all  times,  in  the  hands  of 
the  family,  he  took  in|o  his  own  management  all  the  farms 
IP  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion,  as  the  leases  expired.     And 
as  oone  of  them  were  of  long  endurance,  he  had  in  th^ 
course  of  about  30  years,   improved  most  tnoroughly  909 
acres  of  arable  land,  besides  planting  from  900  to  1000 
acres  with  wood.     Of  the  above  quantity  of  arable  land. 
Afire  were  originally  about  300  acres,  which  were  altoge- 
ther either  marsh  or  heath.    Of  the  remaining  600,  which 
were  let  to  tenants,  about  one  fourth  part,  or  150  acres^  con- 
Mted  of  baulks,  wastes,  marshes,  and  pools,  interspersed 
through  every  field ;  the  quantity  in  aftual  tillage  never  hav« 
iog  exceeded  450  acres.    So  that  on  the  whole,  Mr  Barclay 
has  meliorated  about  450  acres,  and  brought  them  from  a 
very  imperfeA,  to  the  most  correA  state  of  culture ;  and 
improved,  from  a  state  originally  pf  the  most  barren  and 
forbidding  appearance,   about  450  acres  more,  which  art 
now  in  a  high  degree  of  fertility. 

The  means  by  which  all  this  has  b^en  accomplished,  will 
form  the  subjeA  of  the  following  investigation,  and  fall  to 
{pe  related  under  these  different  heads. 


1.  Dr^niDg. 

2.  Trench  ploughing. 

3.  Removal  and  disposal  of  stonesa 

4.  Application  of  lime. 

5.  Endosiag-     And, 

6.  Rotation  of  crops. 

Plantations  will  form  the  sabje^  of  a  separate  seAioO}  at 
will  comparative  valae  another. 

ist.  DRAINING. 

This  primary  step  towards  improvement  was  so  iDi£spen- 
(sble  on  th*  lands  of  Ury,  that  out  of  5?  fields,  into  which 
Mr  Barclay  divided  his  improved  Ian*,  there  u-as  only  c 
In  which  itiainiDg  was  not  required.  The  subsoil  of  nearly 
the  whole  was  aUo  of  such  an  adhesive  nature  that  the  spring 
water  could  not  filter  through,  nor  draw  to  any  coastdcmbl^ 
distance.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  it  was  freqneodf 
requisite  to  form  the  ditches  within  a  few  yards  of  eicll 
other  before  the  purpose  of  complete  drainage  could  be  a 
complished.  One  field,  consisting  of  25  English  acres,  is  ia 
particular,  still  pointed  out  as  a  remarkable  instance  of  this. 
It  cost  £  1 50  for  merely  the  opening  of  the  ditches,  tboagh 
these  were  contracted  for,  at  the  low  rate  of  three  FartUiigC 
the  ell.  Thi?  gives  +h,iJOO  ells  for  the  field,  or  19'i0  for  ths 
acre.  And  if  we  suppose  ihc  ditches  to  have  beeo  two  t 
a  half  feet  wide  (and  in  such  a  marshy  soil,  less  ^ti-ould  i 
have  )cept  them  from  falling  in),  the  ground  thus  cast  n^ 
would  amount  (o  mote  than  one  third  part  of  the  wbols 
mass  -,  and  the  drains  must  have  been,  at  the  average,  witbla 
less  than  five  feet  of  each  other.  To  this  expcnce  of  o 
ing  or  casting  the  drains  there  falls  to  be  added  the  eKpcnes 
of  filling  with  stones  and  covering  again  with  earth.  T^ 
filling  with  stones,  at  the  lale  of  one  cart-load  to  three  d 
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Wild  require  16,000  such  loads ;  a  large  part  of  which,  if 
not  the  whole,  must  have  been  brought  from  a  considerable 
distance,  as  it  is  more  than  probable,  the  marsh  coald  not  of 
hself,  furnish  such  a  quantity.     This  labour,  togeiher  with 
the  expence  of  laying  the  stones  in  the  ditches  and  covering 
them  wiih  earth,  cannot,  on  the  most  moderate  estimate,  be 
calculsted  at  less  than  double  the  first  cxpence,  or  jf  450  for  j 
dM  whole;  thus  making  more  than  at  the  rate  of  ^20  rbe'ifl 
acre  for  dnuoiog  alone.     The  field  itself,  having  been  thui  \ 
■o  completely  turned  inside  out,  has  altered  its  aspefl  fron-J 
its  originally  mossy  hue  to  a  pale  white,  the  colour  of  the  ■! 
cbyey  subsoil ;  which,  having  been  thoroughly  pulverised  by  I 
^rench-ploughiug,  and  a  copious  application  of  lime,  is  novr*  I 
not  merely  fully  dry,  but  become  considerably  fertile.     The  j 
total  expcnce  laid  out  on  this  Held,  would  be  little  short  of  I 
£40  the  acre ;  for  independent  of  drainage,   Mr  Barclay*!  I 
Other  means  of  improvement  generally  cost  him,  per  acny  I 
about  j^l8.    This  expeuce,  in  the  present  instance,  would  I 
probably  do  more  than  purchase  the  land  after  it  has  beed  I 
improved,  and  would  certainly  have  deterred  any  commoa  1 
cultivator  from  making  the  attempt.      But  Mi  Barclay  wai  J 
Dot  a  man  to  be  easily  moved  from  his  purpose.     And  hav-  | 
ing  ooice  resolved  to  bring  his  whole  lands  into  a  full  state  of  j 
cultivation,  this  field,  which  would  otherwise  have  remained  I 
a  blot  on  the  surface,  would  not  have  been  left  unimproved 
although  it  should  have  cost  ten  times  the  sum. 

Mr  Barclay's  drains  were  generally  two  fe«t  and  a  half 
vide  at  top,  ten  inches  wide  at  bottom,  and  about  three  feet 
deep.     Less  dimensions  as  to  breadth  might  perhaps  have   | 
aervedeveryporpose  of  draining;  but  theexpence  of  casting  I 
them  would  have  been  very  little,  H  M  all,  diminished  bjr  I 
oarr over  ditches.     For  in  a  soil,  of  which  one  h.^lf  the  sub^  \ 

K consists  of  stones  and  gravel,  anj  the  other  half  of  aa- 
■e  day  Intcrmixird  with  these,  it  bccomas  imprafyco- 
"- 


I 
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ble  to  cast  a  very  narrow  ditch.  To  this  it  may  be  wSM, 
that  at  the  lands  of  Ury  had  such  a  profusion  of  «ioncf  oo 
the  surface,  it  became  a  relief,  in  the  trouble  of  clearing  them 
aw«)',  to  have  large  ditches  mto  which  ihey  nnght  be  put 

2./.  TRENCH-PLOUGHING. 

The  Qcxt  operatioa  was  Uench-ploughing ;  asdtbiN'i 
were  two  objefls  in  view  from  this  labour,  Ijt,  Toac<]«r, 
a  depth  of  soil ;  and  next,  to  get  rid  of  stones :  And  xif- 
work  was  per&cveied  in  till  both  were  accomplished.  Fr^ 
vious  (o  Mr  Barclay's  operations,  the  quantiiy  of  stoaea  npoa 
the  lands  of  Vry,  was.  as  has  been  already  stated,  Imoieas^ 
both  on  the  surface  and  through  the  whole  depth  which  tbe 
plough  had  ever  reached.  The  iil'a}>e  had  been  bnt  tspefr 
ficially  perfoimcdj  nor  indeed  bad  the  icnaoi^  either  ■taUJ 
or  ability  to  perform  it  better.  But  Mr  Barclay  sooo  made 
hUlanJs  assume  a  dilfureiit  appearance;  and  fforabe^agtk 
most  incumbered  with  jtoncs,  and  from  having  the  itt'"fft* 
staple  of  soil,  tliey  became  the  least  incumbered,  and  oFlla 
deepest  soil  in  the  country.  This  was  not  however  aa  h^ 
ucqui&ition,  nor  was  it  accomphshed  at  little  cant.  'Wltk  i- 
let  of  uncommonly  strong  implements,  and  with  tixi  ani 
aometimes  l.^tit  heary  hoises,  in  the  draogbt  -,  hemtdeiht 
plough  to  descend  in  apite  of  every  obstruiflion,  slxIocsck 
eighteen  inches  at  once ;  and  after  carrying  off  thv  stone*  M 
(hey  were  tnriKd  up  as  from  a  quarry,  he  repeated  the  ope- 
ration, dll  in  tbe  end,  he  obtained  a  hue  uul  of  fonmcB 
inches  deep,  and  of  a  mould  fit  for  every  agficultoral  |nif 
pose.  The  quantity  of  stones  thus  removed,  was  ia  general 
very  great,  and  in  some  cases,  almost  Incrcdiblej  creato 
the  amount  of  moie  tlian  a  thousand  cart  loads  froca  aa  acn* 
And  the  surface  uf  the  land  itself  was  observed  to  have  b»> 
come  evidently  leo  or  twelve  inches  lowei  by  the  opetatiob. 
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3(/.  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  STONES; 

Thif  would  have  been  a  work  of  weary  labour^  had  not 
Mr  Barclay  fooad  out  beneficial  purposes  for  almost  the 
vhole.  The  drainiag,  already  noticed,  consumed  them  in 
myriads.  Perhaps  more  than  100|000  cart  loads,  or 
'100,000  tons  weight  were  thus  disposed  of.  On  this  point, 
however,  one  can  speak  only  from  probable  conjefture.  For 
id  such  a  multifarious  distribution,  no  account  was  ever  at- 
tempted to  be  kept.  But  judging  merely  from  the  vastex^ 
VtSkt  of  drains  that  were  made  in  the  progress  of  this  branch 
of  improvement,  over  nearly  dOO  acres,  and  which  certainly 
amoanted  to  several  hundred  thousand  ells,  the  quantity  of 
jtones  requisite  to  fill  these  could  not  be  less  than  as  now 
etated,  but  was  probably  much  greater. 

it  has  been  already  remarked,  that  when  Mir  Barclay  sue- 
settled  to  the  estate,  there  was  not  a  road  on  It.  But  as  he 
daarly  percdved  that  well  made  roads,  so  essential  to  all 
improvement,  were  indispensably  required  at  Ury,  so  he  set 
about  the  construftion  of  them  without  delay ;  and  was  as* 
ebted  in  this  useful  work  by^  the  statute  labour  of  that  dis- 
lxi£c  of  the  county.  The  length  of  road  altogether  that  was 
dias  oiade  through  his  lands,  vdth  all  its  ramifications,  ex- 
tends CD  abont  eight  miles,  and  consumed,  to  good  purpose, 
flumy  thousand  cart  loads  of  stones. 

He  had  another  expedient  still,  namely,  the  filling  up  of 
hollows  apd  pools-  This  is  a  branch  of  improvement  that 
does  not  fall  in  the  way  of  every  cultivator  %  but  Mr  Barcky 
had  it  in  abundance.  The  inequality  m  the  surface  oi  many 
^  the  fields  of  Ury  is  still  very  apparent ;  but  it  was  much 
■aore  so  before  he  dressed  them  iik  their  present  form*  la 
ahnost  every  field  there  were  deep  hollows,  which,  in  the 
'Wioter,  or  in  rainy  weather,  became  pools,  some  larger  and 

aome  less^  of  stagnated  water.    These  did  not  owe  their 
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origiEi,  at  all,  to  springs,  but  existed  merely  in  conseqaeno 
of  their  situation,  incumbent  on  an  adhesive  subscnl  that  i^ 
milted  of  nofUtratlon.  In  the  winter  they  wciealwifibQi 
but  grew  less  as  the  season  became  drier  ;  and  some  of  ihtB 
in  the  pievalence  of  the  drought  of  summer,  beam^ 
through  evaporation  alone,  altogether  dry. 

It  is  evident,  that  whatever  might  bethe  produce  of  covie 
herbage  that  might  occasionally  grow  in  these  hollowg,  ot 
by  the  margin  of  these  pools,  there  could  be  nociopof 
grain  raised  from  them.  But  (his  w>b  not  adapted  lo  Mr 
Batclay'ii  ideas  of  the  use  of  soil,  and  he  te^jlved  to  rid 
hlfflsclfof  them  at  once.  His  method  was  this.  He  iiu 
caused  a  trench  to  be  made,  no  matter  lo  what  depth,  till  he 
iaid  them  completely  dty,  and  thus  got  access  to  the  nil  at 
the  bottom.  This  soil  was  generally  of  a  coDsidcnbleUudc* 
sess,  and  had  been  acquired  by  a  gradual  accninalnton rf 
the  Hner  particles  of  soil  thai  had  been  washed  down  bam 
the  comeiminous  heights,  and  had  been  rendered  of  a  tcD 
more  fructifying  natuie  from  the  residuum  of  the  vegetate 
which,  from  year  to  year,  had  alternately  grown  op  ad 
decayed  upon  their  margin.  This  was  too  valuable  lo  be 
lost.  He  theretore  caused  it  to  be  cut  out,  and  to  be  otba 
carted,  or  wheeled  out  with  a  barrow,  beyond  the  tiouts  of 
the  hollow.  The  next  work  was  to  cast  in  stones  (torn  da 
contiguous  fields,  and  to  fill  it  up,  not  merely  for  the  span 
occupied  by  the  soil  now  (aktn  out,  but  to  as  great  a  bei^ 
as  the  water  was  wont  to  stand  in  the  winter  scasoo.  Tli* 
last  operation  was  lo  carry  back  the  excavated  coil,  aai 
spread  it  upon  the  surface  of  the  stones.  Tboa  a  noxiooi 
pool  was  convened  into  soil  the  most  valaable  in  the  BM^ 
I  am  cicdibly  informed,  that  in  many  of  these  old  pools,  ih* 
quauiity  of  stones  carted  bto  ihem,  is  upwards  of  six  fett 
in  depth ;  and  (hat  the  number  of  such  instances  of  iopmr- 
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fBCDt,  from  that  extent  downwards  to  that  of  two  or  three 
feet  of  filUng  up,  is  very  considerable  indeed. 

After  all,  these  three  ways  of  disposing  of  the  stones, 
though  they  must  have  consumed  a  quantity  almost  incon- 
ceivable, have  not  been  able  completely  to  swallow  them  up. 
For  so  very  much  did  they  abound  originally,  that  many 
thousand  cart  loads  are  still  to  be  seen,  that  were  tumbled, 
as  the  last  resource,  over  the  banks  towards  the  channel  of 
the  river. 

■ 

4/A.  APPLICATION  of  UME. 

After  the  various  and  expensive  operations  of  draining, 
trench-ploughing,  and  removal  of  stones,  inunediately  fol- 
lowed the  application  of  lime.    Previous  to  the  zra  of  Mr 
Barclay,  the  use  of  lime  as  a  manure  was,ln  this  county,  very 
drcnmscribed,  though  not  altogether  unknown  in  this  res- 
pect :  But  in  these  days  its  powers  appear  to  have  been  over- 
rated*   This  may  be  inferred  from  the  praAice  which  then 
prevailed,  of  sowing  it  over  the  surface  by  the  hand  from  a 
sheet,  by  which  means,  a  few  bushels  were  made  to  over- 
spread an  acre.    The  effeft  which  this  meagre  sprinkling 
bad  upon  the  soil  is  not  indeed  stated  i  but  it  could  not  have 
been  considerable.    There  is  however  more  reason  to  ad- 
mire  than  to  despise,  in  this  particular,  the  exertions  of  these 
ancient  husbandmen,    when  we  teRed  on  the  state  of  the 
roads  at  the  time,  by  which  the  carriage  of  three  bushels,'  in 
a  bag,  on  the  back  of  a  horse,  was  a  work  of  greater  labour 
than  now  to  bring,  on  a  cart,  three  boils.      It  may  be  re- 
marked also,  that  the  thin  staple  of  earth  which  they  had  tci 
manure,  would  require  a  proportional  less  quantity  to  pro^ 
duce  an  effect.     But  be  this  as  it  may,  the  soil  formed  by 
Mr  Barclay,  being  so  much  deeper  than  the  general  soil  of 
(be  country,  required  a  more  liberal  allowance  of  lime,  aa4 
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be  gave  it  s  more  liberal  allowance  accordingly.  He  nrrer 
applied  less,  in  any  cnse,  than  forty  bolls  of  shells  to  the 
acre;  but  more  geaerally,  from  fifty  to  seventy  baOat  m 
that  the  average  may  be  justly  stated  at  sixty  holla  to  iIk 
English  acre.  In  ooe  particular  case,  viz  in  his  gardm, 
which  he  had  trenched  to  the  depth  of  Htc  feft,-he  ippliri 
no  less  than  at  the  r<iie  ot  Ave  hundred  bolls  to  the  Kit>— 
a  quantity  probably  mote  than  enough  to  (aturate  thewhcle 
mass  i  and  of  course  a  misapplication  so  far  as  the  exccw 
might  extend'  The  bull  here  spediied  is  wbat  is  called  tfat 
water  measure  (from  being  used  on  sbipboard),  ot  Siooe- 
baven  barley  measnre,  of  33  Scutch  pints  to  the  fiilot,  or  ' 
182  to  the  boll. 

This  bounrifnl  application  of  lime  seems  to  hi?e  had  tW 
desired  effeft.  For  during  ihe  whole  time  of  Mr  Barcbj^ 
praflice,  which  extended  to  a  peiiod  of  38  years,  he  nwef' 
had  occasion  to  apply  lime  a  second  time,  except  in  two  in 
stances,  in  which,  as  the  iirst  appiicatiou  did  not  seem  l^ 
operate  so  powerfully  as  he  expe^ed,  he  repeated  the  doze.' 

The  lime  which  Mr  Barclay  generally  made  use  of  v 
imported,  at  Stonehaven,  from  Lord  Elgin's  lime  works, 
Charleston  in  the  Fri^h  of  Fonh.  Stonehaven  may  b^ 
about  a  mile  and  a  half,  at  an  .ivciage,  from  the  difleico 
fields  to  which  it  was  lo  be  applied-  This  easy  distance  a 
land  carriage  was  a  favourable  circumstance  to  his  imptora 
mcnts,  and  almost  the  only  favonrable  one  that  aitei 
them.  The  price  of  lime  was,  at  first,  only  one  shilitngiaj 
eleven  pence  the  boll.  It  was  afiei\i*ard5  increased  to  r 
shillings ;  from  which  it  rose,  penny  by  penny,  till  it  ai 
to  two  shillings  and  five  pence,  which  was  the  highest  r 
that  Mr  Barclay  had  ever  to  pay.  These  all  seem  modcf 
rates,  when  compared  with  three  shillings  and  eight  peoci 
the  present  price  (in  1 807].  But  this  is  only  a  seemiogt  lu 
a  real  cheapness.     For  if  we  compare  the  diilcreni  pricM  a 
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HmCf  vtkh  tlie  prices  of  labour  or  of  griini  at  the  different 
periods^  there  can  be  fictle  doubt  that  tM'enty  three  pence  in 
1760  was  fully  equal  in  Talue  to  forty-aix  pence  in  the  pre- 
sent year. 

As  Mr  Barclay  applied  lime  to  90S  acres  on  this  estate, 
and  limed  about  30  acres  a  second  time,  and  all  at  the  rate 
of  60  bolls  an  acre,  on  an  arerage ;  the  quantity  altogether 
thus  made  use  of  will  be  found  to  amount  to  55,780  bolls. 
And  this,  at  two  shillings  and  twopence,  the  medium  rate  of 
price  per  boll,  will  amount  to  j^6064p  10s.  as  the  prime  cost 
of  the  lime. 

Mr  Barclay's  importation  of  lime  was  not,  every  year,  ia 
equal  quantities.  In  some  years  it  did  not  exceed  a  thousand 
bolld*  In  other  years  there  were  more  than  SOOO  imported. 
And  one  year»  the  importation  is  stated  at  4000  and  vp^ 
wkrds  I  thus  varying  as  the  exigency  of  the  case  required. 
In  like  manner,  hb  successor,  who  inherits  a  goodly  portion 
of  his  father's  ardour  and  energy  of  mind,  had,  in  one  y^ 
lately,  as  much  land  under  a  course  of  improvement  as  to  re- 
.quire  an  importation  of  60p0  bolls  of  lime  skells  at  once» 

Stb.  ENCLOSING. 

When  Mr  Barclay  succeeded  to  Uryi  there  was  not  a 
(dngle  enclosure  on  the  whole  estate.  Indeed,  in  a  country 
?Brhere  artificial  grasses  are  unknown,  and  where  the  onty 
pasture  among  the  arable  lands»  consists  of  wastes,  baulks, 
snd  marshes,  scattered  in  various  diredions,  of  every  siz^ 
ani  m  every  kind  of  irregular  shape,  among  the  diffi?rent 
com  fields ;  enclosures  can  make  no  part  of  the  system. 
In  faft,  they  could  be  of  no  use ;  for  no  beneficial  appUca- 
lion  of  them  could  be  effed:ed.  A  country  enclosed  must 
always  be  a  country  that  in  other  respefls,  has  undergone 
fome  degree  of  improvement. 
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Mr  Barclay,  in  the  courseofimproTing  hts  Lands  to  ibe  . 
extent  already  stated)  caused  them  to  be  enclosed)  field  bjr 
field,  as  soon  as  the  previous  meliorations  bad  taken  place. 
The  whole  estate  is  divided  into  o2  enclosures  of  vuSocs 
sizes,  from  15  to  33  acres,  with  only  four  fields  below  the 
first  size,  and  five  that  are  above  the  second.  The  teui  field 
is  of  four  acres,  and  the  largest  of  sixty.  The  fences  are 
almost  all  of  ditch  and  thorn  hedge ;  the  one  serving  2S  a. 
ready  conveyance  to  the  water,  and  the  other  as  a  abelter- 
for  the  cattle.  Very  few  of  the  fences,  at  Ury,  are  compO' 
sed  of  stones,  notwithstanding  the  superabundance  of  that 
material,  which  lay  originally  at  hand,  upon  every  ridge.  . 
But  the  stones  iheie  were  little  calculated  for  building,  beiii^' 
all  round,  water-worn  bullets,  very  inapplicable  tu  a  wall  of 
any  description,  eiiher  with  or  witlioui  mortar.  Most  of , 
the  thorn  fences  have  thriven  exceedingly.  They  are, 
fafV,  too  luxuriant ;  some  of  them  being  little  less  than  30 
feet  high.  This  height  gives  excellent  shelter  to  the  cattle^ 
but  has  a  bad  effed  upon  the  hedges  ihemselres ;  u  Am 
lower  part  being  too  much  overshaded,  becomes  open  a 
unfenciblc,  and  requires  much  care  by  the  applJcatioa  of 
pailiog,  from  time  to  time,  to  keep  the  cattle  properly  c 
fined.  It  has  been  remniked  in  general,  on  this  bni>cb  of 
Mr  Barclay's  meliorations,  that  his  fences  have  been  more 
accurately  constru^cd,  and  more  attention  paid  to  ibc  ri 
ing  of  them,  in  the  latter  part  of  his  miprovements  thai 
the  beginning  j  a  circumstance  which  ought  to  be  expcAe^ 
as  his  hedgers  would  naturally  become  mote  expert,  gai 
perform  the  operations  more  correftly,  the  longer  they  v 
accustomed  to  the  work. 

A  circumstance  in  theconstru^ionof  thcgaKsll 
of  notice,  which  is,  that  the  horizontal  bars   are  ^ 
ways  up  and  down,    and  thus  affoid  by  their  [ 
greatest  strength  from  a  given  weight  of  wood.     This  u 
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seem  so  obviously  the  best  mode  as  to  require  no  particular 
r^nark.  Tet  it  is  astonishing  how  little  such  fn<"utiff  are 
attended  to. 

6tb.  ROTATION  of  CROPS- 

After  the  lands  were  brought  into  tilth  and  had  a  due  ap* 
plicadon  of  lime,  Mr  Barclay's  first  crop  Was  •ats ;  after 
-which  began  his  general  rotation  of  a  four  years  course. 

1.  Turnips. 

2.  Barley, 

3.  Qover  and  other  grasses* 

4.  Wheat. 

Th«i  Turnips  as  at  first. 

Though  wheat  is  stated  as  the  last  in  the  coursei  I  shall 
be^  with  it>  as  part  of  the  culture  bestowed  on  it,  in  the 
course  of  the  rotation,  was  preparatory  to  the  crop  of  tur« 
oips,  which  followed. 

I 

WHEAT. 

This  was  sown  on  one  ftirrow  from  ley  after  the  clover ; 
the  ground  being  previously  dunged  at  the  rate  of  twelve 
three-horse  cart  loads  of  well  made  farm  yard  muck,  to  the 
English  acre.  The  time  of  tillage  was  from  the  first  of  Oc- 
tober to  the  middle  of  November.  The  quantity  of  seed» 
nine  pecks  to  the  acre,  or  about  two  and  one  third  Winches- 
ter bushels.  The  produce  varied  considerably  accordbgto 
the  seasons.  It  was,  in  some  years,  not  more  than  five 
bolls ;  in  other  years  it  was  ten.  But  on  an  average  of 
years,  it  amounted  to  about  six  bolls  and  a  half,  or  twenty 
seven  and  a  half  Winchester  bushels,  from  the  English  acre. 
The  measure  here  understood,  is  by  the  Stonehaven  peat 
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firlot  of  22  Scotch  pints ;  being  thns  about  three  and  a  hli 
per  cent  more  than  the  linlithgow  standard.  Mr  Bardijt 
by  the  time  his  improvements  had  extended  over  most  of  ik 
hnds,  had»  in  some  years^  ISO  acres  in  wheat* 

TURNIPS. 

Mr  Barclay  having  applied  the  dung  to  the  precedii^ 
crop  of  wheat,  left  nothing  to  be  performed  to  the  turnip 
land  but  the  tillage  only.  This  gave  him  a  great  advantage 
in  the  operations  of  that  busy  sced^time^  io  which  celerity 
in  the  progress  is  frequently  more  cooducive  to  the  prospe- 
rity of  the  crop  than  any  other  circumstance. 

The  ground)  being  brought  into  a  complete  state  of  pul- 
verisation by  frequent  ploughingSi  was  sown^  in  the  firtt 
and  second  weeks  of  June,  by  broad-cast^  at  the  rate  of  one 
pound  weight  of  seed  to  the  acre.    This  fashion  of  sowing 
the  seed,  Mr  Barclay  had  learned  in  Norfolk,  and  persevered 
in  it  to  the  last*     And  from  the  very  abundant  crops  which 
he  always  raised,  it  has  become  matter  of  doubt  with  some 
people,  whether  to  sow  broad-cast  or  in  drills,  the  now  g^ 
neral  practice,  be  the  most  judicious  and  advantageous  me^ 
thod.     The  greatest  objeflion   perhaps,  to  the  broad-cast 
system,  arises  from  the  difficulty  in  that  mode  of  culture,  of 
cleaning  the  land  from  weeds,    as  it  admits  of  aid  neither 
from  machinery,  nor  from  the  power  of  animal  draughty  to 
assist  in  the  operation ;  but  all  must  be  performed  by  ma* 
nual  labour  alone.     Mr  Barclay's  land,  however,  waspre- 
viously  so  fully  pulverised,  and  so  free  of  all  wcedsy  ather 
from  root  or  by  seed,  that  very  little  hoeing  was  required. 
The  only  thing  almost  to  be  done,  in  his  fields,  was  to  set 
off  the  turnips,  by  thinning,  to  a  proper  distance  ;  a  work 
ind»ed,.that  required  no  little  dexterity.    Mr  Barclay,  how* 
ever,  had  his  people  so  well  trained  to  this  nice  operatioo 
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(in  which  he  was  reoiarkably  expert  himself),  thatdiey 
collide  each  of  thein,  go  over  half  an  acre  in  a  day.  So 
that  akhovgh  he  toioetiaies  had  l:iO  acres  in  turnips,  the 
work  of  thioning,  which  was  constantly  done  by  the  hoe^ 
was  always  accompbsbad  In  due  season.  The  crop  in  con- 
•eqoesce  of  thus,  meeting  with  no  negieA,  prospered  ex« 
ceedinigly ;  and  the  plants,  set  off  by  three  diflfereAt  operas 
tioos;  first,  at  three,  thon  at  six,  and  lastl}*,  at  twelve  Itiches 
distance,  tarnip  from  turnip,  soon  filled  the  whole  surface, 
and  grew  to  be  a  crop  of  from  thirty  to  forty-five  tons 
weight  the  English  acre-  The  crop  would  indeed  some- 
times  exceed  the  last,  but  never  fell  short  of  the  first  of  thes^ 
quantities. 

This  vast  supply  of  green  food  wns  consumed  in  two 
«rays, — in  the  fattening  of  cattle,  and  the  feedinn  of  sheep. 

CATTLE. 

0 

Of  cattle  Mr  Barclay  had  two  sets.  One  set  of  fiom  five 
to  seven  years  old,  and  weighing  each,  from  forty  to  sixty 
stones,  at  sixteen  lb.  to  the  stone  Amsterdam,  was  bought  in 
annually,  in  the  months  of  July  and  August.  ITic  number 
of  this  class  was  from  sixty  to  seventy,  whTch  were  picked 
«ip  in  the  difTerent  fairs  in  the  county  or  neighbourhood,  at 
from  10  to  ;f  12  a  piece.  They  were  first  laid  upon  his  clo- 
ver fidds,  then  on  after  grass  from  the  first  cutting ;  and  in 
the  course  of  the  season  had  also  a  range  over  the  whole 
•tobble  land,  till  about  the  middle  of  Oftober,  when  he  be- 
gan to  draw  the  turnips  for  them,  from  the  different  fields 
pr  enclosures  under  that  crop. "  His  method  was,  to  draw 
alternately,  from  one  half  to  two  thirds  of  the  surface  on  the 
itst  of  the  land,  and  to  leave  the  remainder  to  be  eaten  on 
the  ground.    On  the  inferior  parts  of  the  field,  however,  he 

left  the  whole  to  be  thus  consumed  bv  the  cattle  or  shoep 
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{afterwards  tnentionedl,  which  continued  on  the  spot  whilr 
the  crop  lasted.  By  this  method  the  least  fertile  poruoa»af 
the  lands  were  rendered,  for  the  succeeding  cropj  neaily  u 
ptoduflisc  as  the  very  best. 

These  cattle  were  never  fed  in  houses  or  in  staUs,  bat  IC 
all  times  in  the  open  fields,  to  which  the  tornips  were  cart- 
ed, and  spread  over  the  surface,  and  there  enriched,  by  the 
manure  dropt,  other  parts  of  the  grounds,  to  an  cxiecr  ei)ua] 
to  half  of  that  on  which  the  turnips  were  produced.  Thta 
pra^ice,  however,  Is  not  applicable  to  every  situation.  The 
general  inclemency  of  the  winter  season  would  render  oau 
door's  feeding  impraflicable  in  most  cases.  liat  the  lands  of 
Ury  having  a  hanging  exposure  open  only  to  the  south,  and 
intersefled  by  different  glens  or  hoUowS)  are  renarfcA- 
hly  well  shelicreJ  from  the  scoim,  from  whatever  direfKoo 
it  may  come;  and  care  was  taken  to  shift  the  cattle  fnaa 
field  to  field  as  the  weather  required.  The  lands  too,  aro 
particularly  diy ;  so  that  no  bad  consequence,  from  poach- 
ing,  can  aiise  either  to  them  or  to  the  cattle. 

This  lot  of  cattle  was  fattened  off  in  the  course  of  the  v'at- 
icf,  and  sold,  from  time  to  time,  as  they  were  ready,  to  but- 
chers from  Aberdeen,  at  from  £i.i  to  ^f  18  each }  tbca 
weighing  from  50  to  72  stones  a  head-  Some  of  i  larger 
kind,  bicd  by  himself,  were,  after  the  turnips  were  done,' 
kept  on  upon  the  grass  till  about  the  end  of  June,  when, 
weighing  from  80  to  84  stones  each,  they  were  sold  at  fraa 
£20  10  £21  apiece. 

Mi  Barclay  had  another  sA  of  cattle  of  an  inferior  •or, 
which  he  bought  In,  in  the  month  of  Oflober  yearly,  to 
about  the  number  of  four  score.  They  were  generally  ifaice 
years  old,  rising  four ;  weighed  from  30  to  40  stooes,  and 
co'A  from  £"!  to  ^^8  each.  These  were  put  into  the  stnv 
yard,  for  the  purpose  of  consuming  str^w  and  roitJag 
nuck.     They  weie  howe^-er,  brought  out  occaMOtuIlycoibc 
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tornip  fields,  and  had  a  picking  from  those  left  by  the  larger 
coDBtL  They  got  from  time  to  time  a  larger  share,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  greater  cattle  were  sold  off;-  till  in  the  end, 
nrhen  the  turnip  crop  was  all  expended,  they  were  put  oh 
the  pastures,  and  completed  their  feeding  by  th^  months  of 
June  or  July,  when  they  weighed  from  40  to  50  stones,  and 
urere  sold  at  from  ten  guineas  to  j£'12  each. 

SHEEP, 

Mr  Barclay  bought  in  about  SOO  wedders  yearly,  in  the 
month  of  0£tober,.from  the  highlands  of  Banffshire,  by  the 
"water  of  Avon,  in  the  parish  of  Kirkmichael.  These  were 
a  healthy  and  hardy  black  idfed  breed ;  weighed  about  12lb. 
a  quarter,  and  cost  about  half  a  guinea  a  piece.  They  were 
first  pastured  upon  the  stubble  grounds  and  after  grass' till 
they  learned  to  eat  turnips,  which  were  daily  portioned  out 
to  them  till  they  fed  upon  them  freely.  After  this  they  were 
taken  from  the  pastures  entirely,  and  put  into  the  turnip 
fields,  where  they  fed  in  flakes  ereAed  for  the  purpose,  and 
in  which  they  had  a  small  quantity  of  hay  in  racks.  Both 
flakes  and  racks  were  moveable,  and  were  canied  from  field 
to  field,  and  from  place  to  place  in  the  same  field,  as  occi* 
sion  required.  These  wedders  were  disposed  of  from  time 
to  time,  as  they  got  into  condition ;  beginning  by  the  fitst  of 
January,  and  continuing  till  the  first  of  April ;  by  which 
dme  the  whole  were  sold  off.  The  price  was  from  14  to  16 
shillings  each,  and  the  weight  from  13  to  14lb.  the  quarter; 
the  advance  upon  the  price  having  arisen  more  from  the  rise 
in  the  value  of  mutton  in  the  market  than  from  an  advance 
in  the  weight  of  the  animal 

Mr  Barclay  had  also  a  flock  of  from  250  to  300  breeding 
ewes,  which  he  kept  generally  on  the  unimproved  part  of 
the  estate,  but  brought  occasionally,  in  severe  weather  in 
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winrer,  to  get  a  share  also  of  ihe  tDi  nip*.     AVooi  CO  or  TO 
of  tho  oidcsi  of  these  were  kept  on  ih*  tomlps  t>,c  wholr 
(eaion  overi  till  they  had  reaied  ihcir  lambs,  wlUch  wm, 
In  gtntral   lo  eaily   ready,   as  to  ti^  sold  from  the  Md of 
Match  to  the  beginfiing  of  M*y,  at  fiom  In  to  12  »WUiiip 
^achi — reckoned  n  high  price  then,  about  the  year  1TW. 
His  method  of  rearing  these  lanibs  w-ag  M<Rtewh;it  nr^nlif. 
They  were  kept  constantly  in  the  straw  yard,  uinong  c\m 
Ctter,  and  under  the  shelter  of  a  shed  ;  but  the  damt  w«e 
turned  ont  to  the  fields  to  pirk  up  their  food  among  rhetor* 
nips,  from  which  they  were  brought  home,  twice  aifayud 
all  night  to  pive  suck.      I'y  this  ir.eanft,  the  lambs  wete  I^ 
ways  kept  under  shelter  from  bad  weather,  which  no  doubt 
contributed  to  their  thrivlni",  nnd  made  them  aconrr  iTJij 
for  the  market.     After  the  turnips  were  all  cot^Dmcd,ihc« 
Cm  cs  were  turned  to  the  pssturcB  diiriiif;  tl-c  summef,  wlier* 
they  got  fat,  generally  by  the  end  of  July,  or  beginniBg  of 
August,  when  they  were  sold  at  about  12  shill'ttigs  oA. 
The  labour  required  in  this  system  of  feeding,  was  w 
dcrfuUy  little.     Three  men  with  two  carts  and  four  honsi. 
»ei-v-ed  for  the  whole  purpose  of  catting  off  the  niniipb 
One  m:iri  dti>ve  them  off,  with  three  horses  to  ihe  cart; 
the  different  places  where  they  were  to  be  spread.    Tw^ 
remained  on  the  field  pulling  the  roots  and  packing  tht 
into  the  cjrl  that  remained  tiilh  one  hor:.e.     When  the  ai 
er  returned  with  the  empiy  vehicle,  he  left  it  with  the  bom 
In  the  [hnfts,  *o  be  filled  initH  turn,  and  with  the  two  Ti 
now  yoked  bpfore  rhe  other  horse  in  ihc  full  catt,   tet  i 
In  full  strength,  with  the  lo.idlrg,      to  this   manocf  ll 
wrought  from  morning  to  night ;  taking  cate  aiwsys  to  le 
the  two  carts  full  at  night,    to  be  early  dlilriboted  in 
morning,  before  a  new   supply   could  arrive.    T«o  b 
jBore  i»erc  sufficKnt  to  lend  tic  wholt  qoatilty  of  ihecp 
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This  succeeded  in  rotation  ;  and  from  the  fine  order  Into 
>vhich  the  land  was  previously  put,  tiever  failed  to  be  a  good 
crop.  The  quantity  of  seed  was  eight  pecks  (about  three 
and  one  sixth  Winchester  bushels)^  and  the  produce  about 
seven  bolls  (about  forty  four  bushels)  at  an  average,  the 
English  acre.  The  firlott  from  whkh  the  barley  boll  is 
measured,  contains.  In  the  vicinity  of  iTry,  33  Scotch  pints, 
which  is  about  six  per  cent  above  the  Linlithgow  standard* 

It  was  with  this  crop  that  the  seeds  were  sown  for  the 
succeeding  clover  crop,  at  the  rate  of  a  bushel  of  rye-grass 
seeds,  and  from  10  to  V2lb.  of  the  seed  of  red  clover.  Such 
vere  the  quantities  used  when  the  land  was  intended  to  be 
one  yeat  only  in  grass.  But  when  it  was  meant  to  xemain 
for  pasture,  there  was  added  a  portion  of  white  and  yellow 
(lover,  tocher  with  some  rib  grass  seeds, 

CLOVER. 

This  was  the  last  crop  in  the  rotation.  About  two  thirds 
of  the  lands  thus  sown  out  were  reserved  for  hay ;  for  which 
the  proportion  of  rye  grass  sown  among  it,  properly  fitted 
Its  This  was  partly  cut  a  second  time  in  the  same  season, 
and  partly  pastured  after  the  first  crop  was  removed.  The 
other  third  part  was  pastured  from  the  beginning,  as  the 
great  number  of  cattle  kept  on  the  lands  required  to  be  pro- 
vided for  accordingly. 

In  this  manner,  for  two  or  three,  and  in  some  cases,  four 
courses  of  ibis  rotation,  did  Mr  Barclay  employ  his  improve 
ed  lands.  At  last,  however,  he  laid  them  down  wholly  in 
pasture ;  in  which  they  continue  to  this  day,  being  among 
the  very  best  in  th?  county.     The -pasture  grounds  are  let 


from  year  to  year  to  caicle  dealerS)  and  fetch  a  rent  of  froa 
forty  ahillJDgs  to  two  gulnciu  atid  a  half  the  English  acre- 

PLANTATIONS. 

The  most  brilliant,  perhaps,  of  all  Mr  Barclay's  atchievf- 
mcnts  t  at  least,  that  which  most  adoras  the  face  of  tht 
country,  was  his  plaDtattons.  Theiie  were  formed  at  a  m> 
derate  expence,  and  yet  have  every  appearance  of  becomiog 
the  most  valuable  pan  of  the  property.  And  thus  comUniog 
embellishment  with  utility,  he  obtained,  at  the  least  orig^ 
disbursement,  the  most  lucrative  prospeft  in  futiife. 

Mr  Barcby,  from  the  first,  had  a  pcopensiiy  to  ontamou 
Ury  with  growing  timber.  Even  in  the  life  time  of  fail 
father,  he  projcfted  and  carried  into  effcft  iomc  ei&bellisb> 
ment  of  this  kind,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion  which  wu 
then  but  scantily  sheltered  with  wood,  while  there  was  oofr 
a  single  tree  on  any  other  part  of  the  estate.  This  projcA^ 
however,  the  old  gentleman  did  not  much  relish}  pan)^ 
because  it  was  an  innovation ;  and  partly  from  a  regard  tOj 
the  welfare  of  his  theep,  which  were  thereby  curtailed^  t& 
some  measure,  of  their  pasture.  Toiing  Mr  Barclay,  how-, 
ever,  persevered  in  his  intention ;  but  was  obliged  to  010^ 
promise  the  matter  with  the  sheep,  by  leaving  them  free  ac- 
cess to  the  pasture ;  which  put  him  to  the  charge  of  fendng 
each  tree  with  three  stakes  and  connecting  paling,  togtuidj 
it  against  depredation.  This  young  wood  prospered 
ly.  And  many  beautiful  trees  in  it  are  still  poioted 
which  he  planted  with  his  own  hands.  Tbts  ba] 
about  the  year  nsG. 

This  successful  experiment  encouraged  him  to  extend  hit, 
plantations  i  which  he  did  upon  a  great  scale,  vrhen.  ioi 
few  years,  he  came  to  the  possession  of  the  estate,  and  had 
the  means  of  gratifying  uncontrolled,  his  taste  for  this  otviu 
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tnntal  brsnch  of  husbaiidry.     The  ground  which  he  first 
tixed  on  for  this  purpose,  was  the  banks  of  the  water  of 
Cowie ;  which,  as  already  stated,  flows  for  about  three  milesi 
ihrotigh  the  Uods  of  Ury.     Through  ihis  whole  exteot* 
there  is  a  bank  shelving  on  each  side  towards  the  stream,  on 
aa  angle  more  or  less  acute,  but  all  too  steep  for  tillage: 
Theae  banks  arc  in  some  places,  30  yards  in  breadth,  and  ifl  I 
otheri,  lUO  yard:!  or  more,  from  the  water  edge  to  the  top  I 
of  the  declivity.     Both  sides  lakea  together,  will,  at  an  aver^  I 
age,  extend  to  about  1 00  yards  in  breadth  on  the  base ;  and   [ 
thus,  in  the  course  of  three  miles,  will  amount  to  fully  c 
Inod  red  acres. 

.  The  whole  of  this  is  thickly  planted  with  dedduona  tre 
or  what  is  here  called  hard  wood  ;  in  disiloflion  from  the  1 
jHWi'^eeDs  or  lirs,  whose  timber  is  comparatively  softer 
Mid  of  less  value.  There  are  indeed  a  few  spruce  and  silvef  j 
firs  planted  near  the  upper  margin,  to  afford  shelter  in  that  I 
more  exposed  situation.  But  through  nine  parts  in  ten  □£  -I 
the  whole  plantation,  there  is  only  hard  wood,  such  as  oak, 
ash,  elm,  &c.  These  arc  abundantly  sheltered  by  the  natural 
warmth  of  the  hollow,  which  is  rendered  still  more  mild 
from  Its  various  windings  occasioning  one  patt  to  be  contl- 
QiuUy  protefled  under  cover  of  another,  from  whatever 
quarter  the  wind  may  blow.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  pros- 
perous state  of  this  beautiful  planiatiun.  Many  of  the  trees 
are  already  nine  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  SO  to 
30  feet  in  height  below  the  brinches  ■,  and  there  docs  not 
appear  to  be  a  misthriven  one  among  the  whole  t  amounting 
to  perhaps  +00,0(»0 ;  but  there  is  everj*  rational  piospcft  of, 
at  least,  one  foui  th  part  coming  to  complete  maturity.  The 
ultimate  value  roust  be  very  grt-nt ;  nor  can  that  prospe^  be 
at  any  great  distance  of  time.  In  less  th:in  half  a  century 
hence,  the  timber  wood  on  this  fiver  tide  (extending  to  the 
moderate  quantity  of  1 00  aaf  s)  will  be  worth  more  than  all 
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the  cootenninous  900  acres  uF  arable  had  pm  logctbcrv* 
perlups  to  more  thso  evra  ttie  whole  aiablc  pan  at  tb*  Urf 
esUle.  This  assenioo  wUl  not  be  dermed  um  raih,  i 
■we  refiefl  that  hard  wood  is  now  selling  at  from  thr«eiafi*t 
ihUlings  the  cubic  foot ;  aod  that  ouny  thoacaodi  of  ihi 
trees  m  this  plantation  contain  already  more  ihitn  ten  CDbiC 
feet  of  timber  each. 

It  has  already  be«n  said,  that  thin  improvetneni  «: 
tained  at  a  moderate  expence.  The  precise  amount, 
ever,  canaot  at  this  distance  of  time  be  aKcer»in«d ;  bat  k 
it  not  diificTih  to  conceive  pretty  rorr(.f>]y  what  it  might  b* 
The  disbursements, which  neither  included  ( reach -pUntghki^ 
line,  nor  rcinova)  of  stones,  would  be  limited,  I  rt.  to  diaiib 
ing  of  the  swamps  thatorigia^lyexiKted,  in  vatioiitp 
the  b»iks,  and  which,  from  the  sloping  sttnstii 
admit  of  great  fiicility  in  the  nporation.  S</.  < 
■with  ditch  and  hedge.  SJ.  Of  the  value  of  the  yoi 
And  lastly,  of  the  hbonr  of  pitting  tad  {^anting  tbem  ;• 
which,  at  the  moderate  rates  that  prevailed  about  S5  or  4 
years  ago,  may  be  safely  estioiated  at  a  lum  not  e 
two  pounds  the  acre,  or  ^f  500  in  all. 

Again;  the  annual  vahte  of  the  land  thus  givea  Bfin 
planting,  falls  to  be  added  to  the  estimate,  which  m!  be  tl 
greatest  article  in  the  ncconot.  But  tht*  will  not,  after  iQ,', 
exceed  £20  a  year,  or  4s.  the  acre  -,  which,  coondettog  tin 
general  worthtessness  of  the  pasture  conjoined  wtth  Its  gl 
oeral  loaccessibillty,  will  not  be  deemed  too  low  a  mt.  -I 
we  take  the  p.-unB  to  calculate,  on  the  commim  pr^odfleiil 
srithtnetic,  what  all  (his  may  amount  to,  at  conipouod  lsCefM| 
fbtborue  70  years,  which  we  may.  from  wbxt  it  alreadjr  w 
«et  down  as  the  period  of  perfeftion  in  the  wood,— it  i 
come  tn  ^17,836.  But  ihii  sum,  coiuidemble  as  it  mrj  ia 
thit  view  appear,  is  little  indeed,  compared  with  tbenfoe  d 
lOOjOOO  trees,  that  may  then  be  reaEonably  e]4«fMtofcil| 
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4itteill^  to  toch  a  scale  of  aianirity  as  to  be  worth  more  than 
tiMiltf  thlittiiga  each,  at  aa  average* 

Besidei  this  platttaliOQ  oa  tht  banlM  of  the  Cowie,  thete 
MM  eihen  of  hard  wood  in  various  duiiipe>  belts  and  hedge- 
imm^  tfoand  several  of  the  enclosures.  There  is  likeMrise  a 
beaatlAil  den  planved  partly  with  hard  wood,  by  a  small  rU 
▼okl  which  flows  from  the  north  towards  the  house  of  Ury. 
Altngether,  in  this  den  and  in  the  different  clnmpsi  belts, 
aad  hedge  rows,  thei«  may  be  about  sixty  acre»  of  planta- 
iSotk ; '  and  of  this  there  may  be  aboot  one  third  part  of  hard 
wood^  with  two  thivds^  of  diierent  kinds  of  fir  intermixed. 
The  whole  is  tn  a  very  prosperous  cpndition }  and  besides 
iMiAg  highly  ornamental  and  uffotdmg  much  shelter,  must 
oldmately  be  of  great  value. 

The  most  extensive,  however,  of  the  woods  of  Ury  are 
cudrely  of  fir,  upon  the  hill -sides  and  hilUtops  of  what  may 
be  called  the  back  ground  of  the  improved  part  of  the  estate. 
Tbei^e^  Mr  Barclay  has  planted  upwards  of  800  acresr. 
These  hills,  thus  clothed  with  wood,  being  of  considerable 
aldmie,  and  seen  from  far,  have  a  very  happy  effe^  in  en- 
fivenlng  the  general  aspeft  of  the  country  The  wood  itself, 
liawever,  is  not  all  thriving.  In  the  lower  parts  of  the  hdlsy 
Where  die  soil  is  tolerably  good,  and  where  the  exposure  is 
-mot  too  severe,  the  firs  ate  doing  well,  and  have  every  ap- 
|iea  ranee  of  being  valuable ;  but  farther  up  the  hill  they  get 
-worae  and  worse,  till  at  the  utmost  summit,  they  have  nean- 
Ij  fiuled  altogether.  This  is  owing  in  a  great  measure,  to 
the  ettreme  sterility  of  the  soil  on  these  high  and  bleak  si- 
tuations I  but  in  part  also,  to  Mr  Barclay  himself  having 
flaade  an  improper  seleftion  of  the  kind  of  wood.  He  had 
an  ill  judged  partiality  for  the  Scotch  fir,  esteeming  it  the 
fliost  hardy  of  the  Pine  race»  and  the  most  adapted  to  the 
-cfimate  of  the  country.  This  induced  him  to  plant  these 
oore  exposed  places^  almost  exdnnvely,  with  this  tdild. 
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Time,  however,  has  shewn  that. the  Scotch  fir  is  dm  «  ^ 
a  hardy  plant ;  but  among  the  most  delicate  and  feeble  dl 
the  ill'  species ;  and  will  ihffvc  do  where,  nnkss  it  be  il 
some  favourite  situation,  such  as  in  the  deep  g)eo»  m  the 
interior  of  the  highlands,  where,  there  can  be  no  qseatiai^ 
it  grows  to  a  large  size,  and  is  a  most  valuable  limber,  b 
all  plantations,  however,  along  the  eastern  coast,  the  larix 
seems  a  much  more  hardy  tree,  and  better  adapted  fgr  ^ 
alpine  exposure-  Of  this  there  is  a  striking  example  to  bt- 
met  with  at  Uty  itself;  where  a  small  plot  planted  withUiiZ 
on  the  top  of  one  of  the  hills,  coniinnes  still  vigorooi  and 
thriviog,  while  all  around,  the  feeble  Scotch  firs,  after  strife 
ing  a  few  years  against  the  stciilicy  of  the  soil,  and  the  ccAir 
nesE  of  the  exposure,  have  dwindled  down  to  the  site  cf 
juniper  bushes. 

It  nay  be  obseived,  with  regard  to  the  plantations  on  tl 
hilly  parts  of  Ury,  that  although  they  cannot  be  compui 
with  those  laised  on  the  lower  grounds,  yet  there  is  ttiS 
SQch  a  considerable  proportion  that  continues  in  a  thrtiiog. 
condition,  as  must  make  them,  on  the  whole,  a  very  piofi* 
table  concern.  The  original  expence  of  planting  w 
piobably  not  exceed  15s.  the  acre  ;  while  the  Tslut  of  ibe. 
pa&ture  on  such  a  wretched  soil,  can  haidly  be  esdauud  M 
any  thing  at  all.  So  that  the  whole  expence,  eren  caloila 
ing  it  on  compound  interest  to  the  present  day,  would  n 
exceed  j^25UO ;  a  sum  far  less  than  the  present  rtloe  of  ite 
Striving  pare  of  the  plantation,  were  it  appreciated  u  on^ 

I  six  pence  a  tree. 
"When  Mr  Barclay  commenced  his  operations^  in  the  y 
1760,  he  employed  only  the  people  of  the  conntry,  tint 
were  bred  on  his  own  lanJs,  or  in  the  vicinity.  At  tbis  ti 
the  scene  of  his  improvements  was  very  Umiled  iti  exKU^ 
nnd  the  number  of  his  work  people  not  great.  But  in  pro- 
poiti^D  as  he  acquired  the  occupation  of  more  uf  hu  o 
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lands,  his  improvements  expanded  more  widely ;  and  more 
people,  from  the  neighbourhood,  to  carry  them  on  were  re- 
quired. '  These  however  were  of  a  cast  not  altogether  to  his 
mind,  for  he  did  not  meet  with  that  alert  service  from  them 
that  corresponded  with  his  own  ideas  of  aftivity.    '^This  set 
Um  upon  getting  servants  from  a  more  enlightened  part  of 
the  country ;  and  accordingly  he  engaged  some  from  the 
county  of  Norfolk  in  England.    With  the  assistance  of  these 
English  servants  he  set  himself  to  the  training  of  his  own 
people  to  a  more  dexterous  habit  uf  working,  and  to  a  more 
thorough  knowledge  of  his  operations ;  some  of  which, 
mch  as  draining,  hodng,  planting,  endosmg,  &c.  were  en- 
tirely new ;  and  all  of  them  being  on  an  improved  principle^ 
vrere  of  course,  so  far  an  alteration  of  the  common  praftice. 
Htt  disdpline  was  severe,  but  it  was  very  corred.    He 
would  admit  of  no  slovenly  practice,-*  rio  slighting  of  the 
work.    Nor  did  he  require  any  thing  of  his  people  but  what 
he  could  do  himself;  for  wlule  he  delivered  out  his  direc- 
tions in  the  most  dear  and  disdnft  manner,  he  could,  with 
his  own  hand,  shew  them  the  true  mode  of  performance. 
He  could  even  enforce  his  authority  with  something  more  ef- 
-feAive  than  verbal  injunftions,  for  it  is  said  that  the  down- 
ish  obstinacy  of  his  people  was  not  unfirequently  correfled 
by  manual  disdpline.    I  have  indeed  met  with  different  peo- 
ple that  confess  (and  even  in  some  measure  glory  in  it)  that 
they  had  the  knowledge  of  thdr  work  beat  into  them  by  Mr 
Barday.    This  strift  government  had  the  happiest  conse- 
quences ;  for  not  a  little  of  the  general  dexterity  (to  be  af- 
terwards noticed)  in  the  Kincardineshire  labourers.  Is  still  to 
be  traced  to  the  original  system  of  their  educaticn^  established 
by  Mr  Barday  of  Ury.    His  establishment  was  indfcd  very 
extensive.   At  Ury  alone,  he  had,  in  general,  from  40  to  60 
people  constantly  employed,  either  in  the  common  operations 

•f  husbandry,  or  in  the  extraordinary  works  of  improvement. 
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He  employed  also  from  2*  to  32  work  horses.  lie  oocf 
employed  oxca.  He  could  endme  nosluggiiib  Duilioattoc 
hit  opeiatioa?  were  all  conduced  in  a  sule  of  too  mocfa  (•■ 
leriiy  to  admu  of  the  slow  pace  of  ihe  OX- 

Along  with  his  Englishmen  trom  Norfuiki  he  UnfOrtfld 
Ecvcial  ot  the  Norfolk  iniplemeDts  of  husbandry  .  tDoten* 
pecially  the  wheeled  plough  and  the  large  eight  bone  vi^ 
gon.  The  tirsc  ot  thetc,  ^  being  unquesticoablf  the  isai| 
correfl  implemeot  of  tillage,  at  the  time  met  with  a  ta%oii» 
able  leception  in  ihe  cotmtiy,  and  soon  spread  to  a  £oi 
ableiiistance.  The  mote  simple  and  ei^i^ally  eflc^ve  bcotcjk. 
plough,  improved  by  Small,  ha3now'hovrx'er,Blinoeccatin|[ 
ly  superseded  it.  Ihe  laige  waggon  oe\er  came  into geSf) 
ral  u&e ;  nor  did  it  extend  its  influence  beyond  Mr  Uaid^^ 
own  br.ds.  ll  is  too  expcn&ive  and  too  unwiddy  a 
to  obtain  much  tooting  in  Scotland. 

Mr  Barclay's  operations,  however  estenuTe  on  ihe  lasdft 
of  Ury<  wcie  by  no  means  limited  to  that  estate.  His 
proving  hand  was  stretched  over  a  much  larger  exfantc  ft 
country.  On  his  other  lands  oi  Ailardice,  Hailgrees, 
Davo;  situated  about  ten  or  twelve  miles  south  liom  lTrj| 
he  madr  many  essential  meliorations ;  though  cot  to 
an  extent  as  upon  Ury,  which,  bdng  his  favourite  pUce  of 
residence,  he  exerted  himself  more  strenuously  tovardt  iff 
decoration.  He  had  also  ditTcrent  places  in  icaw  to 
his  improvements  were  extended. 

If  we  conline  onr  ideas  of  the  bcoeEt  conferred  on  tt)^ 
county,  by  Mr  Barclay  s  iniproi'ementt,  to  the  tncliofuioai 
which  he  etfeOed  on  the  lands  aftuatly  under  h:a  own  m^ 
pagemeni,  his  exertions,  in  this  respect,  must  rauk  him  bigh 
in  the  view  oi  every  intelligent  and  rt-fle^ing  mind.  But  hif 
value,  as  a  cultivator  was  not  bo  circumscribed.  Thexe  arf 
other  drcuoutancesi  that  as  an  agricnlturist,  have  extended 
much  farther  the  circle  ot  hi<  usefulness.      Amoog  ibcMf 
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taay  be  stated  the  happy  cooeeqaences  arising  from  hb  hav^* 
ng  ia»trtt6led  so  many  of  his  labonreniiA  the  most  correct 
iftode  of  QikiTatioO)  who,  dhamog  in  Yarious  d&reAioDSy 
have  carried  the  knowledge  thus  acqinred*  to  every  place 
vhere  they  have  beiQ  employed.  To  have  been  in  the  ser- 
riise  of  Mr  Bardayi  always  va%  ad  adll  is^  a  great  recom- 
mendaoon  to  any  sei  vant.  Some  of  theie  btve  even  advan- 
ced themselves  into  a  higher  class,  and  are  distiAgiRshed  as 
tenants*  by  a '  spirit  of  industry  and  exerdw  becoming  the 
diiciples  of  such  a  great  master.  His  example^  all  along, 
had  also  a  vide  and  extensive  range.  The  fame  of  his  im* 
pro?ements  spread  far ;  and  the  light  theoce  diffnsad  has 
jbeamed  in  a  thousand  diredlions  over  the  face  of  the  whole 

COMPARATIVE  VALUE. 

What  may  be  the  real  value  to  the  estate  iCselF  of  Uryy 
from  the  improvements  made  on  it  by  Mr  Barclay,  is  perhaps 
not  very  easy  to  ascertain.  The  only  faAs  on  the  subject 
that  I  have  to  state  are,  \st*  That  47  years  ago,  when  Mr 
Barclay  succeeded  to  the  property,  the  rent  ot  all  that  part 
of  the  estate  which  he  afterwards  improved,  was  ;^200  a 
year.  lU.  That  the  rent  now  of  ulit  pastures,  as  they  come 
10  be  let,  year  by  year,  runs  from  £2  to  £^  12s.  6d.  the 
English  acre.  The  quantity  of  improved  land  is  9US  acres ; 
of  irhich  about  300  acres  were  entirely  waste  land,  and  af- 
forded no  rent  at  all.  The  improved  land  however,  is  not 
all  ta  pasture.  There  are  three  farms,  comprehending  334 
acres,  which  are  under  lease  at  a  rent  of  from  twenty*five  to 
thirty  sbilliogs  the  aae.  The  lent,  however,  of  the  whole 
ticate,  amounts  to  about  £  1650  a  year  ;*  and  there  can  be 
Bnk  question  that  were  it  now  to  let,  it  would  bring  ^^  18001 
Bt  aine  times  its  original  valuer    It  must  not  however  b# 
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disguised,  that  owing  to  the  fall  of  the  valoe  of  money,  tliti 
property  would  have  rented,  at  present,  though  there  had 
not  a  single  improveiDent  been  made  on  it,  at  £WO  a  yttr. 
But  this,  at  all  events,  leaves  £i  400  a  year,  as  the  JncPWM 
of  rent  made  by  these  improvements  ^nc,  on  this  put  flf 
the  propeny.  Now,  though  it  should  be  made  appear  tlM 
Mr  Barclay's  improvements  should  have  cost  him  c^-eo  mon 
than  a  principal  «jual  to  the  above  jf  1+00  as  interest,  yet  at 
there  still  remains  the  value  of  the  pL\niadons,  a  valoe  that  u 
rapidly  increasing,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  Mr 
Barclay  augmented  his  fortune  by  his  improvements,  very 
considerably  indeed. 

Mr  Barclay  began  his  operations  in  the  year  1760}  and 
c(miinued  unremittingly  to  improve  and  embellish  till  aboM 
1795.  A  year  previous  to  this,  bang  elected  member  of 
parliament  for  the  county,  in  the  room  of  lord  Adam  Gonlbo, 
a  stop  was  put,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  agricultaral  pm'- 
suits.  He  died  April  8th  1797,  io  the  67th  year  of  hit 
age. 

Sir  Alexander  Sausav  Irvine. 

While  the  spirit  of  cultivation  shone  out  so  bri^uly  oo 
the  eastern  coast,  upon  the  lands  of  Ury,  a  similar  sfiA 
bad  gone  forth,  and  enlightened  the  we&tem  pttn  of  tb* 
county,  in  the  How,  proceeding  chiefiy  from  the  eMate  of 
Fasque,  belonging  to  the  Ramsays  Baronets  of  Tt»W*in  i  ia 
which  family  there  has  been  a  succession  uoinierrDpted  of 
judicious  cultivators,  in  paiticular  for  the  bst  70  years,  dl 
the  present  day. 

The  lands  of  Fasque,  which  form  a  part  of  the  barooj  of 
Balmain,  are  situ.ted  immediately  north  of  the  village  of  Fct- 
tercaiin,  and  about  three  miles  from  the  western  boniMlaiy 
ft  the  county.    Thai  pan  of  them  which  isnow  iocakiTa- 
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tioHf  ftlopiag  towards  the  sooth,  is  spread  oat  upon  the 
lower  limb  of  the  Grampians,  or  in  the  flat  country  imme- 
diately adjoimng,  to  the  extent,  in  all,  of  about  IS 50  acres. 
On  the  higher  range  of  these  hills,  the  estate  stretches  back* 
^tards  from  the  cultivated  lands,,  about  two  miles,  dll  at  the 
watershed,  it  meeU  with  the  lands  of  Strachan ;  and  in  this 
tn£k  comprehends  about  1750  acres ;  the  estate  altogether 
•moondng  to  about  SI 00  acres  English  measure. 

The  house  of  Fasque  is  situated  nearly  In  the  centre  of  the 
arable  land,  about  a  mile  north  from  Fettercaim.  The 
groaad  here  is  prettily  diversified  by  nature,  into  gently  swd- 
iii^  knolls  and  plain  fields  intermixed  alternately,  while  a 
pore  Bm|»d  brook  glides  almost  imperceptibly  in  a  deep  hol- 
low by  the  sdte  of  the  mansion,  adding  a  cheerful  variety 
to  die  scene,  as  well  as  bounding  and  watering  the  different 
fields,  as  it  meanders  along.  The  whole  is  formed  by  na^ 
tnre  for  beauty ;  and  embellishment  from  the  hand  of  man 
lias  been  applied  with  judgment  and  with  taste* 

The  soil  of  this  traA  b  pretty  uniform,  varying  only  in 
proportion  as  cultivation  has  prevailed  for  a  longer  or  a 
shorter  period,  or  has  been  appfied  to  a  greater  or  less  ex- 
.  tent.  Situated  in  a  sand-stone  traft  of  the  county,  and  upon 
a  substratum  of  sand-stone,  the  soil  of  course,  would  have 
partaken  altogether  of  the  nature  of  that  fossil,  had  it  not 
been  from  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  lands  to  the  Gram- 
pians, that  region  of  granite,  which  has  affeAed  it  more  or 
less  (according  to  its  contiguity)  with  fragments  and  decom- 
posed particles  of  that  rough  material.  How  it  has  happen- 
ed, I  cannot  well  conjefture,  bat  the  whole  has  also  the  ap- 
pearance of  having  been,  at  one  time,  under  the  influence 
of  flowing  waters,  which,  on  retiring,  have  left  a  mass  of 
gravelly  matter  spread  over  the  surface,  and  to  a  depth  far. 
ther  than  tillage  has  yet  reached.  In  some  places,  this  gra- 
vel is  composed  of  mateilals  so  large  as  would  fit  them  for 
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the  building  of  walls,  or  the  filting  of  drains  i  la  other 
placfB,  (hey  are  eo  anull  as  to  bet:o<ne  a  bed  of  eaad  Tte 
depth  of  native  vegetable  earth  od  the  surface,  h^ott  b  il 
cvltivxted,  seldom  exceed*  a  few  ioches. 

The  tirtt  improvement  that  can  now  be  ttacei,  ofa»  thk 
slender  soil,  was  made  presioos  to  the  j«ar  17*0,  by  affit 
Alexr.  Ramsay,  the  first  of  three  baroDcts  of  thai  bmm  H 
tmmediate  succession.     His  operations  were  Uttitnl  ehie#f 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion,  in  some  of  the  old  enelecirrei^ 
wliich  seem  at  all  times,  to  have  been  aroHod  evvry  Baroo^ 
castle,  although  in  general,  to  a  very  urcuirsctibed  extnfc 
His  impiovementa  may  be  divided  into  Kvenl  bmK)M»| 
such  as  draining  some  adjacent  marshy  spotsj  in  the  »| 
cation  of  lime,  in  a  spanng  enough  manner,  having  ofiieh 
it  twelve  miles  on  horseback,  over  the  Garvock  hUW  t 
in  extending  the  enclosures-     This  last  work  oonsiiwd  <C 
stone  walls  i  but  unluckily  they  were  composed  of  snchioft 
materials,  as  to  be  now  crnmbting  fast  into  decay.     He 
made  an  improvement  on  the  common  system  of  cultora,  bf 
intToducing  summer  fallow,  which,  at  that  time,  wm  t 
operation,  any  where  in  Scotland  j  but  which  however  d 
not  appear  to  have  spread  far  in  this  county,   from  hit 
ample  -,  the  minds  of  the  people  being  not  then  prepared  for 
SDch  an  innovation.     He  even  went  the  length  to  sow  gi 
seeds  among  his  barley  crop  after  fallow;  but  of  wbai  i 
they  wcte,  there  is  at  this  day,  no  evidence.     Bet  we  i 
eoflje^nre  it  to  have  been  the  seeds  of  narural 
M  alieidy  ascertained  in  Chapter  IX-  to  have  been 
Bir  William  Nicolson  of  Glenbervie,  at  a  period 
early-     Red  clover  was  at  this  time,  totally  unl 
Meariu. 

The  most  pormanent  loiprovcment,  however,  by  tMs 
mary  cultivator,  was  in  the  planting  of  wood.     Ai  FaaqM^, 
one  of  the  finest  beech  avenues,  at  this  day  iu  tbe 
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the  work  of  his  hands.  With  the  most  beaudful  spread- 
jflg  tops,  the  trunks,  straight  and  clean,  tneasure  from  seven 
CD  eight  feet  m  girth.  It  was  planted  abom  the  year  1 7  SO* 
Tins  gentleman  died  In  17.o4,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  ne- 
phew, the  late  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  Irrine,  a  name  well 
knawu  in  the  annals  of  agricultare. 

The  operations  ct  the  new  Bat onet,  who  was  at  that  time 
ID  the  prime  of  his  years,  were  Tigorousi  and  interprising, 
hot  conducted  at  the  same  time,  although  a  m2n  of  a  most 
liberal  mind,  with  that  cautions  prudence  which  ever  regula- 
.itd  his  transaCHoos.  Previous  to  th«s  he  had  been  well  ac^ 
4jtittiited  with  the  best  modes  of  husbandry,  in  both  the 
English  and  Fleihish  schools ;  and  he  was  not  slow  in  intro- 
ducing the  praftice^  so  far  as  applicable,  upon  his  lands  in 
The  Mearns. 

The  great  means  of  improvement  which  he  employed, 
^•rere,  lit.  Summer  fallow ;  the  lands  well  wrought,  cleaned, 
sAd  pnlvetised.      9J.   The  applicaticn  of  lime,  in  a  more 
bountiful  stile  than  formerljr;  as  the  more  general  introduc- 
tion of  wheel  carriages  rendered  that  operation  less  laborious 
«nd  expensive.     At  the  same  dnie,  the  Fasque  lands,  fiom 
having  but  a  thin  staple  of  mould,    did  not  require  an  un* 
-rommoD  large  quantity.    Thirty  bolls,  wheat  measure,  to 
the  Scotch  acre,  was  his  common  allowance,  and  was  found 
to  be  fully  adequate.    SJ.  Co!Ie£Hng  the  stones  from  the 
tprface.    These,  although  not  altogether  so  numerous  as  at 
Ury,  were  nevertheless  so  plentiful  as  to  serve  for  the  fen- 
ces, and  most  of  the  buildings.    4tb.  Enclosing.    This  was 
done  generally  with  stone  fences ;  but  in  several  places  it 
was  done  with  ditch  and  hedge ;  and  in  some,  with  both 
hedges  and  stone  walls.     And  lastly,  m  the  introdnAion  of 
turnips  and  red  clover,  and  the  consequent  enrichment  of  the 
soil  from  the  manure  which  results  so  copiously  from  the 
feeding  of  cattle  by  these  two  most  succulent  of  all  plants. 
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It  is  Dot  meant  here  to  enter  into  a  minute  detail  of  St 
Alexander  Ramsay's  mode  of  operation  in  these  rai 
worlis ;  which  is  Lo  faft,  of  the  less  importance  to  be  <!«•• 
cribed,  as  the  whole  is  now  very  generally  known,  bdng 
still,  wiih  very  little  variation,  the  same  which  he  iDCrodoeei^ 
all  over  this  pan  of  the  country.  SnSicc  ii  to  say.  that  hii 
improvements  were  not  limited  to  the  lands  of  Fuqu^ 
though  itself  a  pretty  wide  field  of  aftion ;  hot  weremteod* 
ed  m-er  his  whole  other  estates  in  this  county.  Th«w  art 
fialmain,  Pitgaivies,  New  Thornton,  Hospital  ^ieU,  and 
Snawdown,  comprehending  altogether,  above  2000  acictn^ 
arable  bnd  ;  over  all  which,  as  well  as  Fasque,  Sir  AlcUa 
Ramsay  introduced  his  system  of  agricnliate,  af(«r  haiiac 
brought  them  into  complete  cultivation. 

If  to  his  exertions,  as  a  ailtivator  in  the  MeatDG,  may  ht 
added  what  he  performed,  either  In  person  or  ihroogh  hti 
influence,  on  his  other  estates  In  Scotland  and  in  EngUndli 
hiB  fame  will  deseiTedly  rank  high.  In  fa^,  few  men  hart 
extended  more  the  science  of  agiicultuic  than  the  late  Sii 
Alexr.  Ramsay.  And  what  is  Itself  no  little  prsite,  lui 
whole  operations  were  conduced  so  circumspeftly,  and  vridi 
such  well  advised  ceconomy,  that  most  of  bis  impTovemcou 
repaid  the  cost  in  the  very  time  they  were  carrying  on.  Thii 
had  a  most  happy  eiTvQ  in  spreading,  from  his  example,  th* 
ans  of  cuitivation  among  the  neighbouring  leoaDiry.  For 
though  their  labours  might  be  on  ever  so  small  a  scale,  tbey 
found  their  account  in  adopting  his  pra^lice,  as  it  »cldo«n  fi 
quired  any  advance  of  money  beyond  the  short  period  of  tlw 
return  of  the  crop. 

Although  the  whole  of  Sir  Alexander's  improretDenUli 
a  lucrative  tendency,  perhaps  none  of  them  have  sticceedod 
better,  in  this  respefl,  than  his  plant  jdons  at  Fasqne.   Thcct 
are  now  tighly  ornamental  to   the  whole  couniiy  in  v 
and  vi  gr«ai  bvDclit  to  the  place  ii:>tlt',  from  the  wurmih  and 
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•helter  they  afford ;  having  thriven  to  a  degree,  of  which 
perhaps  there  is  no  parallel  in  Scotland.  There  are  many 
trees  of  the  fir  species,  in  the  hollow  den,  by  the  house  of 
Fasque,  that  were  planted  after  he  was  forty-five  years  of 
age,  which,  before  he  died,  were  upwards  of  seven  feet  in 
g^h,  and  from  eighty  to  ninety  feet  high.  Who  would  not 
plant  after  this  example  ! 

Were  a  comparison  to  be  drawn  between  the  merits  of 
these  two  great  instruAors  in  agriculture  in  The  Mearns. — 
Mr  Barclay  of  Ury,  and  Sir  Alexander  Ramsay  Irvine,  of 
Balmain ;  it  would  be  difficult  to  determine  which  of  them 
has  shewn  more  judgment  and  enterpriset  or  which  has  been 
more  essentially  benefidal  to  the  country.  Both  were  origi- 
nal in  their  ideas ;  both  <<  burned  in  a  light  of  their  own" ;  and 
neither  of  them  imitated  the  other.  But  the  sphere  of  action 
that  each  had  to  occupy  was  different,  and  required  a  dif- 
ferent mode  of  fulfilment.  The  lands  of  Ury  were  of  the 
most  obdurate  nature,  and  needed  the  strong  energetic  hand 
of  a  Barclay  to  subdue  them.  Fasque  and  Balmain  were  less 
rugged  subjeAs.  They  did  not  demand  such  exertion ;  nor 
were  they  capable  of  bearing  it.  But  in  Sir  Alexr.  Ramsay 
they  met  with  precisely  what  was  wanting ;  nor  was  a  single 
exertion  bestowed  beyond  what  they  were  able  to  sustain. 
That  acute  discernment,  for  which  both  these  cultivators 
were  so  eminently  distinguished,  led  them  to  adopt,  each, 
the  precise  system  of  improvement  suited  to  the  different 
subjejls.  And  from  hence  it  may  be  inferred,  as  an  ex- 
tremely probable  conjefture,  that  had  they  made  an  exchange 
of  situations,  the  lands  of  Ury,  and  the  lands  of  Fasque, 
would  have  been  brought  into  cultivation  by  the  very  means 
that  we  have  seen  employed  for  the  purpose. 

This  Sir  Alexander  died  in  the  year  1805,  in  the  9 1st. 
year  of  his  age.     He  bequeathed  his  extensive  property  in 

this  county  to  a  nephew,   Alexr.  Burnet  Esq.  of  the  house 
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of  Leys,  and  "whoi  in  compliafice  widi  this  bjeqoesCj 
ed  the  name  of  Ramsay.  He  has  sliKe  gotDcn  n  new  pii 
for  the  honours  of  Balmaia,  as  a  Baronet  of  Great  Brkiii^ 
.and  is  now  of  course,  the  third  Baioficftof  that  ntmet  iaioh 
mediate  succession  on  these  lands.  He  had,  many  ycm 
previously  to  this,  resided  at  Fasque^  and,  in  the  same  o^ 
terprising  spirit  of  the  family,  had  compkled  and  extended 
the  improvements  projed^ed  by  his  ancle.  He  has  alio^  <^ 
his  own  acquired  lands  of  Caldhame  and  others  ia  the  ndigb^ 
bouxhood,  shewn  the  same  spirit  for  the  advanoHnent  of  aig* 
licultuie.  So  that  this  property,  extending  over  shorn  5000 
acres  of  arable  land,  is  not  merely  among  the  largestt  bttif 
among  the  best  improved  in  the  county. 

LoxD  AoAM  Gordon. 

But  the  place  most  highly  ornamented,  in  this  county,  ud 
which,  in  the  shortest  time,  has  undergone  che  greatest  iaip 
provcment,  b  Tie  Burn  ;  an  estate  that  may  be  aloaoat  lite* 
rally  said  to  have  been  a  creation,  by  the  late  Lord  Adam 
Gordon. 

This  place  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  NTorth-esk, 
as  it  issues  from  the  Grampians,  on  tlie  western  boundary  of 
the  county.  Here  the  water  fk)ws  in  a  nagged  dhiaaelf 
worn  out  of  solid  stone  i  and  as  it  is  obstruAed  or  f  ree,  ap- 
pears, in  every  variety  of  form,  as  an  impetuous  torrent,  a 
gushing  catara(5l,  or  a  smoothly  flowing  stream.  Boc  the 
bold  projecting  banks  had  not,  till  Lord  Adam  so  beautifully 
clothed  them  with  wood,  a  single  shrub  to  hide  the  naked* 
ncss  of  die  rock,  or  to  diversify  the  scene. 

The  lands  of  The  Burn,  properly  so  called,  are  stxetcbed 
out  about  a  mile  in  length  along  the  east  side  of  thetiver, 
and  comprehend  300  Scotch  acres-  Lord  Adam  Gordou 
purchased  them  in  17S0,  fiom  the  late  Sir  David  Camegi^ 
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fiir  the  6tlm  of  ^^300  Semilog.    Howerer  small  a  siim  this 
nuiy  fteoBf  it  was  t  very  high  rate  of  purchase  mgney»  at  the 
QflBfp  as  the  rent  then,  fully  as  much  as  it  coald  bear)  was 
only  100  merks  Scotch,  or  j^5  lis.  Ifd.  Sterling.      The 
-mh^  wa^  a  l^aie  heath,  wtthoat  a  single  tree  upon  it ;  and 
oimou  'without  the  aemblaiice  of  adtiradon.    I'he  soil  is  io- 
detd  the  most  oieagre  that  can  well  be  conceived.    It  has  all 
the  appearaace  of  having  been  formed  by  the  rettnng  of  wa- 
teis»  and  of  having  been  left  altogether  bare  of  mould,  or  at 
least  with  so  very  Iktle*   that  after  k  has  accamolated  for 
ages  from  the  remains  of  such  scanty  vegetables  as  might 
have  sprang  up,  and  akemateiy  decayed  upon  the  surface; 
there  is  haidly  yet  a  single  inch  thick  of  earth,  where  it  is 
unaided  by  cultivation.    The  svbsoil,  as  far  as  yet  discover- 
edf  is  a  mere  mass  of  xlry  incohesive  gravel,  exceUently  ad- 
aptedt  it  may  be,  to  the  making  of  roads ;  but  till  it  has  been 
so  strongly  demonstrated  from  experieooe,  that  it  is  fitted 
for  plantations  and  other  produce,  one  could  hardly  have 
supposed  it  to  be  a  proper  eubjeft  for  culuvatioo. 

There  is  an  obscure  tradition  in  the  neighbourhood,  that 
the  River^  though  now  confined  in  a  bed  SO  or  SO  feet  be- 
low the  lowest  level,  once  fiowed  upon  the  surfiiice  of  these 
lands  of  The  Burn ;   first,  in  a  channel  more  remote,  and 
ueaUf  kk  another  nearei  to  its  present  course.     And  pf  this 
.  there  are  sdll  visible  strong  apparent  marks.    Be  this  as  it 
av^f  the  soil  itself*  completely  water-worn,  seems  little  adU 
apted,  naturally,  for  vegetable  production.      It  is  therefore 
a  subject  of  much  admiration,  that  Lord  Adam  diould,  in 
the  short  period  of  abont  twenty  years,  have  produced  such 
an  alteration  on  it.    For  it  now  emulates  and  even  surpasses 
the  best  lands  in  the  county,  not  only  in  that  embeliishmeat 
arising  chiefly  from  plantations^  in  which  it  is  supremely  enu- 
nent  \  but  even  in  the  produfiion  of  the  lesser  plants,  which 
ibrm  the  general  subjeA  of  agricultural  operations.    For 
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evfn   ID   these  there  are  remaikable  examples  of  pnxlot^ 
where  from  the  slender  compositJon  of  the  smi,  o 
hardly  baveexpe^ed  any  crop  to  have  attained  to 
ty  of  appearance. 

His  Lordship  wag  indeed  always  remarkable  for  a  hafff- 
facnliy  of  embellishing  every  place  on  which  he  reuded, 
for  conferring  on  it  the  most  essential  improvemroij.     I  hilt 
had  occasion  lo  make  this  remaik  in  Mid  Lothian,  oo  Lord 
Adam's  exertions,  both  at  Prcston-ball,  and  in  the  Abbey  o( 
Holy-rood  house ;  where,  although  he  only  rented  the  rab* 
jefts,  or  enjoyed  them  for  a  term  of  years,   bia  band 
nevertheless  employed,  as  the  elegance  of  his  taste  aag^ 
cd,  in  bcautltying  and  in  impioviag  the  place  around  his. 
The  Burn,  however,  being  his  ov.-n  property,  hu  bees 
SubjeA  of  a  still  more  extensive  decoration  ;  and  will  ren 
a  more  lasting  example  of  correfl  taste,  elegant  de&'^o,  ; 
gracefol  dis position- 
Besides  the  lands  of  The  Bnrn,  his  lordship  was  »l«i  pro* 
prietor  of  »he  conterminous  lands  of  Woodton,  putofd 
estate  of  Balfour,  (which  he  purchased  in  1774,  from  Ca| 
tain  forbes),  extending  to  701  Scotch  acres.     So  tbu  li 
whole  properly  here  amounted  to  1001  seres. 

The  lands  of  WoodtOn,  although  not  (]iiite  of  so  feeb 
stamina  as  ihc  lands  of  The  Burn,  are  yet  far  frOm  being  I 
much  natural  fertility.  The  soil  also  of  these  has  a 
worn  appearance,  and  looks  as  if  it  had  one  day  been 
the  influence  of  a  flowing  stream.  Yet,  as  these  lands 
pretty  much  into  knoll  or  hill,  »ome  other  origin  lo  the 
must  be  assigned  than  what  is  supposed  lo  have  been 
case  with  the  lands  of  The  Burn,  lying  nearer  to  the 
of  the  river.  What  that  origin  may  have  been,  k  b 
meant  here  to  enquire.  SufRce  it  to  say,  that  when 
Adam  had  conjoined  these  two  estates,  in  1780,  he  fc 
three  fourths  of  the  property  to  consist  of  the  most 
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lieathi  interspersed  virlth  some  swamps  and  marshesi  with 
HOC  a  single  tree  nor  an  enclosure  upon  the  whole. 

In  1782  )iis  Lordship  began  his  operations  by  enclosing 
|he  whole  property  with  a  ring  belt  of  plantation,  100  feet 
wide.  As  the  lands  altogether  form  a  pretty  regular  paral- 
lelogram of  about  two  miles  long,  by  one  mile  broad ;  thit 
belt  of  wood  extends,  of  course,  about  six  miles  in  all,  and 
besidee  affording  particular  shelter  to  the  lands,  has  a  very 
happy  efftCt  on  the  general  view  of  the  country.  This  !$» 
however,  but  a  very  small  proportion  of  the  plantadons» 
which  extend  altogether  to  526  acres.  On  the  lands  of 
Woodton,  the  plantations  are  disposed  chiefly  upon  the 
heights  and  most  exposed  situations,  and  serve  at  once,  for 
shelter  and  ornament  But  on  the  lands  of  The  Bum,  which 
are  nearly  a  level  flat,  they  are  spread  out  in  one  extended 
forest,  only  broken  in  upon  by  the  lawns,  gardens,  and 
other  pleasure  grounds,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  mansion,  which 
ia  erefted  on  this  part  of  the  property.  The  banks  of  the 
Esk,  as  already  hinted,  have  not  been  omitted  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  ornamental  plantations ;  but  are  as  thickly  planted 
oo  both  sides  of  the  river,  as  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  si- 
tuation will  admit.  Here,  in  the  &ce  of  rock  overhanging 
rock,  with  but  slender  intervals  of  earth  between,  only 
small  space  for  planting  is  afforded  j  but  on  such  part  of 
the  surface,  as  in  this  manner  hf s  been  covered,  the  wood  is 
ui  a  high  state  of  prosperity,  and  has  on  the  view  a  most 
defightfttl  effeft. 

His  lordship,  with  much  good  taste,  has  conducted  gravel 
walks,  winding  along  the  banks  of  this  river ;  from  which, 
its  deep  rocky  bed,  its  rapid  current,  and  i:s  now  wood  cloth- 
ed cliffs,  are  seen  to  great  advantage.  Indeed,  the  piftu* 
resque  beaudes  of  the  place  far  exceed  most  of  the  sceneries 
gf  the  kind  in  Scotland. 

It  is  here  stated  that  he  planted  ktb  sides  of  the  river. 
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TSerc  is  only  one  side  howevpr  that  belongs  to  ihe  landi  4 
The  Bum  The  oiher  side,  whifh  is  situated  in  the 
of  Angus,  belongs  to  the  hononrable  Mr  Miole  of  fta- 
more,  but  was  pUnied  by  Loid  Adam,  mftftj  n  anm- 
belUshment  to  his  own  place,  without  any  chim  lo  tfacwwj 
«» it  grows  up.  He  did  more  There  are  diSermt  heiffhii 
and  hill  tops  on  the  opposite  side,  wtiich  h»  also  ptktnrt 
with  wood,  (hough  not  upon  his  property ;  sad  one  of  thnt 
in  particular,  more  thnn  u  mite  otf.  There  are  atrnti  1*7 
acres  thus  planted,  m  nn  embeliishmeni  to  the  prospeA  fiM 
The  Burn,  and  an  ornament  to  the  cooniry  in  gesml^ 
without  the  least  view  to  a  single  pecuniary  advaotage  Inu 
the  wood  itself;  the  whole,  by  siipnlatjon,  belonpngtoMi 
Manle,  on  whose  property  it  is  set  down.  There  is  pethifl 
not  another  instance  of  snch  a  singular  and  disintcrrsted  di* 
position  to  ornament  a  country,  as  this  by  Lord  Aih« 
Gordon." 

Lord  Adam  commenced  his  agricnlttiraloperations in  ITMt 
And  in  179!,  he  bnilt  thai  excellent  honsc  of  The  BnitliC 
one  of  the  most  elegant  mansions  in  the  cownty.  PrrrioM 
(o  this  period,  his  exertions  were  confined  almost  exdn^ni 
ly,  to  plantations  and  other  ornamental  wotks;  snch  ii 
making  of  roads,  walks,  bridgr'S,  endbsnres,  gardns,  ftd 
All  leniling  towards  the  final  ornament  and  accommoditiod 
the  house  itself,  which,  when  erefted,  should  hate  tfci 
rent  accompaniments  all  ready  For  use  and  eojo; 
1794',  by  the  faUing  in  of  some  more  of  the  leates,  hej 


■  In  Chip  XI.  ti  to  be  KOD  I  viieaient  of  ihe  f^rnwth  at  wi 
ihiijiropi.rij',  whuh  i>  alw  inicrniiiig  h  i  e"inpirj:i«  wiiw  at  Ae 
tVr  u(  ihe  d-fftreni  kiodt.     A'  »  lui  -hti  ciijtncc  of  ibc  thiinOf 
of  ihntf  *tniiik>ni,  1  would  remark  thu  the  DilHird  n)<Mn  «hifk 
ii  tSo4.  in  iht  booK  of  Ihe  Burn,  i'AorTedwiiklxchwaal 
cd  in  t7Sl.    It  hit  ukcni  6at  pulith,  and  huoerj  appoij 
liijr. 
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rite  greater  part  of  the  property  mto  hi$  hands,  'which  ena- 
bled hfan  still  farther  to  extend  his  works  in  husbandry,  and 
CO  complete  his  plantations  When  he  died,  in  1801,  Che 
trhole  of  his  Ktnc«r£neshire  property  was  left  in  the  follow- 
ing  state. 

Acres. 

Lands  under  plantations,  that  had  formerly  been  7  qq 

partially  cultivated         -        -        -         .       ^  *  " 

Moir-land  under  plantadoos ,       ..        «        .        .       436 

Completely  improved  from  a  state  of  the  most  barren  muir  54 

Still  remaining  in  it#  natural  state        ...        48 

la  tb«  bands  of  tenants  under  leases  unen^red         -         S7S 


Sum    -     1001 

* 

Were  we  to  look  back  to  that  period,  in  1782,  when  his 
lordship  began  his  operations  \ — at  a  time  when  this  proper- 
ty, particularly  that  p^rt  of  it  called  The  Burn,  was  altoge- 
ther in  a  state  of  the  most  abjeA  sterility,  and  void  of  every 
ornabient,  or  the  most  remote  semblance  of  decoration ;  and 
were  we  to  compare  it  with  the  splendid  appearance  which 
St  now  makes,  with  its  dignified  mansion,  extensive  grovesi 
beaudful  lawns,  elegant  walks, — shrubbery,  gardens,  vistas, 
lakes,  &c.  we  might  fancy  ourselves  almost  transported  into 
fsury  land,  or  treading  in  the  regions  of  romance. 

RespeAing  improvements  strictly  agricultural,  it  does  not 
appear  that  they  were  very  extensive;  nor  could  the  means 
of  cultivation  on  such  a  weakly  soil  be  attended  \idth  great 
expence. 

The  great  credit  due  to  lord  Adam  Gordon,  for  his  im- 
provements on  The  Burn,  arises  from  the  consideration  of 
bis  gemus  and  judgment,  in  converting,  with  such  distin- 
guished taste,  this  waste  and  vacant  spot  into  an  ornamen* 
tal  habitationj-*a  dreary  desart  into  an  arcadian  grove. 

Zz 
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After  the  death  of  lord  Adam  Gordon,  this  place  cai 
bj  purchase,  into  the  hands  of  )us  ndgbbour  and  iottuaw 
friend,  MrBrodieof  Arnhall,  who  continues  »>caltiTateaaA  , 
improve  this  favoured  spol,  in  the  same  spirit  of  cmtMiEib- 
ment,  and  genius  for  decoration  as  was  maoifesled  bj  ifatt 
dislinguished  ornamental  improver.    See  chap.  U. 


LoGiE  OF  Ukas. 

To  this  brief  statement  of  th»  exertions  made  by 
the  most  distinguislied  proprietois  in  cultivating  the  soA,  I 
shall  here  add  an  account  of  what  has  been  performed  In  lint 
way  by  a  tenant,  the  late  I'rancis  Logie  Est],  on  the  estate 
ofDunaotiar.  tt  has  been  obligingly  furoished  for  lUi 
woik  by  his  son  in  law,  'WilUam  Toung,  Esq.  M-  D. 

"  Mr  Barclay  was  certainly  the  earliest  improver  in  this  ptrt 
ofthe  country  i  but,  with  the  exception  of  the  Estate  of  Urjj 
all  around,  for  many  years,  continued  under  the  old  systm 
of  management-  It  required  other  men  of  enlarged  mioili 
to  follow  out  what  he  had  so  successfully  begun.  The 
Dunnottar  estate  was  the  next  in  order  that  was  improreil. 
In  this  Mr  Logic  set  a  new  example.  The  former  improTMl 
as  a  proprietor,  the  latter  as  a  tenant.  He  no  doubt,  fot 
lowed  in  the  footsteps  of  Mr  Barclay,  and  he  has  uid  tbac 
he  derived  his  knowledge  in  farming  from  him.  But,  b^ 
twixt  a  proprietor  ameliorating  his  own  property,  and  a  tw»- 
aot  cultivating  that  of  another,  without  suflicieai  allowancet 
by  bis  lease,  to  encourage  him  in  his  undertaking,  then  i> 
*  wide  difference.  Each  has  his  own  merit,  without  detncU 
ing  from  tbac  of  the  other,  but  both  have  not  aa  equal  m^ 
mulns. 

Mr  Logic's  lease  on  the  estate  of  Dunnottar,  commenced 
in  1 783,  lor  a  period  of  38  years.  Previous  to  this,  the  Etsrc 
of  cultivation  was  very  wretched,   the  outfield  and  iafidd 
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-syrtem  bang  prafHsed.  By  this,  the  former,  after  being  ex- 
luiuted  by  cropping,  was  allowed  to  be  covered  with  natural 
grasses  and  weeds  of  every  kind ;  until  by  pasturing  with 
cattle,  9ndJbUittgf  it  was  again  thought  ready  for  produdng 
a  boll  or  two  of  grain  per  acre.  The  latter  was  constantly 
vnder  crop,  and  received  the  whole  dung  made  on  the  farm 
during  winter.  Turnips  and  sown  grasses  were  scarcely 
known,  and  had  not  been  cultivated  in  the  fields.  The 
ridges  were  crooked  $  and  the  crown  exceeded  the  fur  in 
height  by  a  foot  or  more^  with  interjeAed  baulks,  into 
which  all  the  stones  colleAed  from  the  ridges,  were  thrown. 
This  mode  of  ploughing  was  the  only  draining  the  land  re- 
cdved.  At  the  time  of  his  en\ry,*.the  whole  houses  on  the 
estate  were  not  worth  j^lOO  i  and  the  half  of  this  was  on 
one  farm,  yet  rented  at  j^SO  a  year.  His  allowance,  at  the 
remote  period  of  S8  years,  was  only  the  half  of  what  might 
be  built  by  him,  and  even  that  so  moderate,  that  now  it 
would  scarcely  be  suffident  to  accommodate  a  farm  of  ^200 
or  )^80Q  a  year.  None  but  water-worn  stones  bong  found 
in  the  near  ndghbourhood,  enclosures  were  not  to  be  ao- 
quired. 

The  property  consisted  of  about  1800  acres,  of  whichf 
nearly  1000  were  under  cultivation,  400  in  pasture,  and  the 
tame  quantity,  being  the  remainder,  totally  barren,  and  the 
greater  part  udmproveable,  and  still  remains  covered  with 
short  heath. 

On  the  fJEurm  under  Mr  Lope's  own  management,  the  im- 
provements commenced  with  deep  ploughing,  clearing  the 
land  of  stones,  and  drying  it.  These  were  followed  by  man- 
ure s  and  a  proper  rotation  of  cropping,  in  which  green 
crops,  fallow,  and  grass  to  be  pastured,  prevented  the  im- 
poverishing tScRs  of  the  old  practice ;  by  which  the  fields 
were  perpetually  under  grain,  or  allowed  to  be  overrun  with 

■reeds.    In  the  application  of  dung  he  was  very  liberal}  and 

Zz  8 
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he  geoerelly  laid  or  from  40  (o  50  bolk  of  Fi 
lime,  Linlithgow  benr  intastirF,  to  the  Scott  wen.  He  mH 
the  first  in  his  ndghboorhood,  who  introduced  the  pruAk* 
of  deepdrains;  these  bnng  often,  4,  and  tomwiineta  or6 
feet  in  depth ;  an  improvemefii  as  substantial  m  any,  for 
witbouc  sulBdently  drying  kod,  no  qnantity  of  raaDure  •p' 
plied,  or  maDagement,  wA]  be  followed  by  beneficial  eSefiL 
It  was  in  condnftJag  improvetneau  thfongh  the  medhoB  el 
others,  that  his  chief  excellence  consisted  ;  and  faU  pnAiu 
towards  those  who  held  eub-leases  fmn  him,  ought  de>enr« 
edly  to  be  held  up  to  imitation.  AH  land  holder*  hai«  ilia ' 
their  power  to  follow  a  mode,  which,  while  it  imptorei 
the  country,  at  the  aacne  tixne  ameliorates  the  cofulhioii,  nd 
renders  cotnfortable,  happy,  fober  and  iDdnctrioua,  a  reapeo* 
lable  anil  useful  class  in  the  comoiunity  In  th»»  behiboufh 
«(]  under  many  difficulties ;  but  was  eTt^nniaJly  so  nccnsfnl^ 
that  even  now,  when  for  some  years  they  have  wanted  bit 
fostering  care,  a  nDtnoroua  tenantry  revere  hit  memory,  n* 
piosperons  .ind  thriving ;  and  without  an  exception,  arc  ceo* 
tented ;  and  would  be  unwilling  to  change  their  aHuaixja. 
He  had  to  conquer  prejudices,  which  had  been  infaibvd' 
with  their  maternal  milk  ;  "  grew  with  their  growth,  and 
"  strengthened  with  their  strength  i"  and  which  ibe  •dno* 
nition  of  others,  and  the  custom  of  every  day  rendered  taaafft 
er,  and  almost  Invincible.  His  own  practice  was  do  do«bl' 
conducive  lo  a  change  in  their  opinions,  and  tended  to  coo* 
vince  them  of  its  utility.  But  it  is  a  considerable  thne  be* 
fore  the  best  cultivator,  on  a  farm,  where  eveiy  thinj  «■> 
carried  on  in  the  manner  it  had  been  done  for  bvadreds  el 
yeire,  can  cover  his  fields  with  luxuriant  ciops ;  tad  by  tb* 
etimulus  of  self  interest,  the  most  powerful  of  any,  iadoc* 
others  to  follow  his  example.  The  estate  is  upwards  of  tfant 
imles  in  length,  and  may  be  about  the  same  ostcntuia' 
grcateflt  breadth.    Along  the  tea  co-tsi,  being  a  cUm  ficU  i 
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6f  land»  k  is  divided  into  tolerably  sized  htmsy  and  the  soil 
if  ia  general  excellent.  But>  from  its  local  situation,  the 
oiber  parts  of  it  had  several  disadvantages.  A  considerable 
part  cousisis  principally  of  small  arable  spotSj  insulated 
•moiig  heathy  and  highly  barren  ground  i  and  these  so  dis* 
taot  from  one  another,  chat  it  became  absolutely  necessary 
each  should  be  the  residence  of  a  small  farmer.  Hete  too 
Che  soil  is  poor,  and  the  habicadons  of  the  tenants  were 
wretched,  although  now,  partly  by  their  own  individual  ex« 
cftbas,  they  are  much  better.  Mr  Logie's  unprovemeots 
were  brought  about,  by  appeals  to  the  good  sense  of  the 
teoBt  iDtelligeot  of  his  sub-tenants ;  by  initiating  them  into 
the  most  approved  modes  of  husbandry ;  but  above  all,  by 
the  paternal  care  which  hp  manifested  for  their  welfares 
The  beginning  of  all  improvements  should  coounence  with 
giving  tenants  comfortable  habitations,  and  proper  accommo* 
dadon  for  their  cattle  4  but  for  this  he  had  not  sufficient  eiw 
couragemenL  He  therefore  hegan  by  granting  them  leases, 
which  obliged  them  to  follow  a  proper  system  of  agriculture^ 
•fmd  b^ld  out  many  inducemenu  to  commence,  and  persevere 
jPf  tfadronder takings.  By  these  leases,  their  farms  were 
pr<q;)erly  wbdivided,  and  on  each  portion  in  order,  they  were 
bonad,  after  taking  two  or  three  grain  crops,  with  the  inter- 
ventioQ  of  turnips,  to  sow  grass  seeds,  and  to  allow  it  to  re^ 
main  in  grass  for  three  year3 )  and  afterwards  to  follow  a 
f  otatioD,  by  which,  during  seven  years,  three  of  these  were 
grass,  one  was  turnips,  and  the  other  three,  grain*  He 
cicher  gave  lime  sufficient  for  the  fai  m,  or  he  advanced  money 
to  purchase  ic^  which  was  to  be  repaid  in  three  years,  but 
wthont  interest.  He  paid  for  the  opening,  under  his  own 
laspeAioo,  of  what  drains  he  deemed  necessary  1  and  these 
be  obliged  them  to  fill,  immediately  after,  with  proper  ma- 
terials* When  they  had  not  horses  to  give  a  sufficiently 
deep  ploughing  to  their  landi  he  partly  allowed  for  trepcti- 
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ing,  and  partly  performed  (he  work  by  his  own  hones  a 
setvaDts  -,  and  on  that  account,  for  the  first  few  years,  lUft 
■  greater  number  than  was  a^ually  mjntred  for  his  en 
farm  labour.  He  occasiooally  supplied  them  wth  Mcd 
com,  from  his  own  farm,  which,  bong  a  strong  daycy 
loam,  and  under  good  management,  was  well  adapted  lor 
the  purpose-  And  he  had  been  at  pains  to  seleA  trora  d 
fercDi  quarters,  such  kind;^  of  grain  as  were  best  sntn)  N 
the  climate.  These  were  the  principal  respefti» 
contained  in  his  leases ;  but  he  did  not  stop  tliere.  Whai> 
ever  he  found  any  of  his  tenants,  whom  he  knew  to  be  nbtf ' 
and  industrious,  failing  behind ;  in  addition  to  whu  he  iai ' 
covenanted,  he  gratniiously  advanced  them  mon«y,  free  et 
interest  for  some  years,  to  purchase  lime ;  and,  with  kit 
own  horses  and  servants,  assisted  tbem  in  the  culture  ot  tfadi 
farms ;  or  otherways  supplied  their  wants  in  the  capacity  d 
tenants.  And  it  is  no  little  praiiie  to  say,  that  since  the  ci 
mencemcnc  of  his  lease,  now  24  years,  there  ha*  bent  oeif 
one  eequestratien  on  the  estate,  and  no  likelihood  of  u] 
other.  Asamanand  a  neighbour,  he  fell  interested  intbel 
welfare;  and  perscveringly  supported  them  against  the  ■■ 
just  encroachments  and  aggressions  of  others-  He  anxioni 
iy  assisted  them  during  sickness,  and  family  distress  of  rrcry 
kind.  Sy  these  means,  he  led  on  their  improvcmeots  tuf 
by  step,  until  they  became  convinced  of  their  proprietyi 
and  in  every  respefl  (heir  minds  became  satisfied  and  a: 
as  they  felt  (hat  his  hand,  as  that  of  a  parent,  was  itr 
out  to  waich  over  them,  and  supply  all  their  necessary  wfli 
He  sttcQuously  exerted  himself  in  procniing  good  Toad*|* 
and  In  this  he  succeeded,  particularly  io  the  great  nirapikc 
between  Aberdeen  and  Edinburgh,  planned  by  Mr  Abefw 
crombie,  extending  from  one  eud  of  the  property  to  tl 
other.  This  was  accomplished  t;y  a  seveie  straggle,  a 
Biu^  cuDtrovery,    and   tlnlshed  in  1709.     He  s 
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applied  hunsdf  to  acoommodate  the  other  partsi  by  the  best 
fiaet  of  road»  with  the  money  lened  on  the  proprietor  and 
»yna'*r%  in  lieu  of  the  statute  labour  i  and  before  his  deaths 
he  had  the  satiafaftion  of  seeing  these  advancing  rapidly. 

The  result  of  his  exertions  will  be  best  known  by  a  com* 
paiatiTe  sutement  of  what  the  lands  were  previous  to  1783^ 
and  what  they  are  now.  Before  he  rented  the  estate,  the 
arable  part  of  it  averaged  about  6s*  per  Scots  acre ;  and*  by 
the  terms  of  his  lease,  became  worth  to  the  proprietor  lOs. 
Within  15  or  16  years  its  value  was  almost  tripled*  This 
too  was  before  the  present  mania  for  farms,  and  consequent 
high  rents.  Were  it  now  to  let,  it  would  bring  one  half 
more,  or  nearly  five  rents  withiti  a  period  not  much  exceeds 
ing  20  years ;  and  raising  the  average  to  upwards  of  two 
gdneas  per  Scots  acre.  On  the  arable  part,  there  is  not 
any  grass,  but  what  has  been  sown  after  the  land  was  deao- 
ed  by  a  fallow,  or  green  crop ;  and  every  tenant  has  a  con- 
aiderable  proportion  of  his  ground  in  turnips.  Under  equal 
.drcumstances,  the  produce  is  superior  to  much  land  in  the 
county.  The  cattle  are  now  as  thriving,  and  as  well  kept 
in  vrinter,  as  they  formerly  were  in  summer ;  and  from  the 
premns  statement  will  be  best  learned  the  situation  of  the 
tenantry." 

Having  thus  given  some  account  of  the  means  employed 
by  these  primary  cultivators  to  improve  their  respective  pro- 
perties and  possessions,  I  proceed  to  state,  as  briefly  as  pos« 
aible,  the  praAice  in  detail,  by  which  improvements  are  ac« 
complished  in  the  county  at  large. 

SECT.  n. 

DRAINING. 
Tius  has  been  so  very  generally  applied,  that  there  is  boc 
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Ii  is  Very  geoeially  the  pra^ice  to  lead  out,  w  the  fioof 
weather  of  wiater,  the  dang  that  is  Intended  for  the  ntm^ 
land.  It  is  carefully  piled  up  in  narrow  oblong  hilU,  aai  a 
commonly  tarned  once  over  in  the  course  of  the  seami. 
With  this  turning  there  is  a  portion  of  earth  (nixed  with  it 
from  the  bottom  of  each  dunghill,  or  midden,  as  ii  is  mott 
commonly  called.  And  by  the  time  this  is  required  foi  iht 
land  in  the  month  of  June,  the  whole  is  generally  well  nsodr, 
Rnd  so  small  as  to  mix  readily  among  the  earth  in  the  pnxeit 
of  forming  the  drills  for  the  turnips.  Indeed  rank  dut^fo^ 
this  purpose,  would  do  more  harm  than  good* 

2J.  Folding.  In  the  ancient  system  of  husbandry  then 
was  a  very  general  prafiice  of  t.iking  the  advantage  of  the 
summer's  dung  of  the  cattle  by  folding.  This  was  accoaw 
pitshcd  by  building,  in  the  first  place,  a  fold,  or  set  of 
of  turf  dykes,  enclosing  from  half  an  acie  to  an  acre  and  a 
half,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  number  of  canle  kejti 
and  in  the  second  place,  by  confining  the  cattle  within  thei^ 
every  night,  and  two  hours  in  the  middle  of  everyday.  Th^ 
ground  chosen  to  receive  ihh  gooding,  was  coounonty  s< 
tough  piece  of  old  ley,  remote  from  the  steading,  and  whklh 
never  failed  to  repay  liberally  for  this,  in  the  foltowiog 
son,  when  it  was  brought  into  tillage,  and  for  a  year  o«- 
after. 

This  pra^ice  is  not  j'et  exploded ;  btit  is  improred  npooi 
Instead  of  the  turf  built  permanent  fold,  moveabh 
madeof  spars  of  wood  are  used.  These  bdng  easily  carried 
about]  are  applied  to  one  field  or  to  another,  or  to  difienqc 
places  in  the  same  £eld,  as  may  be  requisite  in  the  coorac 
the  season.  They  are  about  eight  feet  long  each,  aod  e 
about  twenty  pence  a  piece,  besides  carriage,  which  nay 
rated  at  iix  or  eight  pence  more  to  those  who  lire  in  1 
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How  or  coast-sidei  as  they  are  generally  brought  from  a 
considerable  distancei  over  the  Grampians,  from  the  woods 
of  Blackhally  or  Inchmarlo ;  and  they  will  last,  with  care, 
five  or  six  years.  Fifty-two  of  these  flakes  will  enclose  a 
fourth  of  an  English  acie,  which  will  be  a  sufficient  space 
OQ  which  to  fold  40  cattle.  In  the  course  of  a  week  these 
will  have  manured  this  spot  sufficiently,  and  may  therefore 
be  moved  to  another.  As  the  cattle  can  remain  sixteen 
weeks  in  this  kind  of  field-lodging  in  the  course  of  the  sum- 
mer, there  may  tjence  be  four  acres  completely  dunged. 
This  is  at  the  rate  of  an  acre  from  ten  cattle ;  and  may  mo^ 
derately  be  stated  as  worth  ^^4,  or  at  the  rate  of  six-pence 
a  week  from  each  of  the  cattle  for  the  summer*s  muck. 

This  praftice,  though  pretty  extensively  introduced,  is  not 
liJtogether  general.  Were  it  to  b^  universal,  there  might  be 
manured  in  this  mannei,  from  1600  to  2000  acres  over  the 
county,  without  reckoning  on  the  mikh  cows,  which  per- 
haps, should  be  always  brought  to  a  hocrse. 

Sheep  aie  also  flaked.  But  as  the  greater  part  of  these 
are  spread  over  the  barren  Grampians,  where  there  would 
not  be  leisure,  from  feeding,  to  colleA  them  daily  into  foldsj 
the  praftice  is  of  course,  confined  to  the  low  parts  of  the 
country,  where  the  number  of  sheep  is  very  inconsiderable. 
Sd.  lime.  This  adventitious  manure  was  little  used  in 
this  county,  till  within  the  last  forty  years.  It  had  however 
been  employed  ten  or  fifteen  years  before,  not  by  the  coun- 
try in  general,  but  merely  by  a  few  of  the  most  enterprising 
improvers.  But  since  that  period,  the  use  of  lime  as  a  ma- 
nure has  increased  from  year  to  year,  and  is  still  in  greater 
request  than  ever. 

On  all  lands  newly  brought  into  cultivation,  lime  seems 
to  be  indispensiblo,  particularly  where  the  soil  is  dry. 
There  it  operates  like  a  charm; — more  certiunly  indeed,  but 

nearly  in  as  wonderful  a  manner ;  surpassing  even  anv  pre- 
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conceived  ideas  of  its  powers.*  Os  lands  tbdt  tuT«  lai| 
been  under  n  course  of  culture,  the  effeQa  oi  Yuat,  ihonfjii 
very  perceptible,  are  by  do  meai^i  so  greai>  It  U  evn  doiilM* 
ed  that  it  operates  at  all  on  the  mpst  ancieni  of  the  tnbk 
kud,  thai  has  been,  time  out  of  mind,  in  lUla^,  and  in  coo- 
sequence  has  been  frequently  duaged ; — as  if)  the  tktinty  iJ 
Johoihaveni  Courdon,  Findon,  or  other  lithinj;  iowbl 
However  this  may  be,  ail  hushandmen,  in  this  ttmatj,  »ptt 
that  it  is  on  new  land,  where  it  has  neier  before  beco  appSedt 
that  its  cfTe^s  are  most  apparent,  and  that  the  oficoer  il » 
applied,  the  less  is  its  visible  effefl ;  and  thai  ii  creo  reijnnt 
a  greater  quanfiiy  to  have  any  effefl  at  all.  "J'his  is  tux  d< 
case  with  farm  yard  or  other  dung.  The  etFeft 
impaired  however  oftin  it  may  be  applied. 

To  what  principle  are  we  then  to  attribute  the  infloecUf 
of  lime  I  This  question  has  long  been  agitated,  and  f<9 
oughi  1  know,  is  as  fjr  from  bring  decided  aa  eret.  Man^' 
contradiftor)'  notions  have  been  abroad  en  the  stibjc^i  bat 
ooDe  that  have  accounted  for  every  phaEnomenun  in  ttt  ofe» 
falions.  I  have  sometimes  ventured  to  think  thai  Cine  opet 
rates  merely  as  a  neutrali^r  of  atiiiprodnfUve  oiaticr 
Some  I'iius,  call  it  an  aci<t,  ot  what  yon  will,  that  tnay  0«it 
gmally  be  in  all  soil-  That  this  being  accompIli*d,  xbH, 
land  becomes  prodd^ive,  but  there  will  be  no  lodger  an]f- 
use  for  lime,  as  thetc  will  be  do  loncrer  any  subjeO  on  wludi^ 
to  exert  iis  influence.  Be  this  as  it  may,  to  die  operaiiv* 
husbandmen,  the  precise  mw/uj  oprrandi  of  IloK  b  of  Gnltt 
imporuuce.    Provided  he  is  assured  of  the  ia&*  a*  tesabf ' 


f  A  boll  of  lintc  (hrlli  (oniauia  li  Scotch  pinii,  or  l;Sf  cobk 
Wb  of  tlu- wnc  (1  (anunod  lUdir.nce  id  an  £nf  It  h 'CO-  ' 
ff^ji  cubic  inchet  An  Engl^ili  tciF  ciriraitw  oluufKc  maratt,  4VGa 
Iptorrnd*,  or  6,»3,Sao  m)*  re  iiich.i.  Hcocr,  H  the  wl  >■  na  tm  i^ 
lnh  I  Jftp.  1  cubii  inch  nl  linit  tin  11 1,  tufficrem  to  fetitUtft, 
it6  cubK  iDiiei  ul  HjiL 
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iog  from  experieoce»  he  may  stfcly  leave  it  to  the  men  of 
ide&ce  to  puzzle  themselves  to  account  for  them. 

Another  striking  h&  between  the  effe&g  of  dung  and  the 
e&ds  of  Ume^  each  applied  by  itself  oo  land  that  never  has 
been  llmed^  iS}  that  the  grain  from  dunged  land  ts  uniformly 
superior  in  qaality,  to  that  from  land  that  has  been  limed 
only,  but  less  in  quantity,  the  crop  not  bring  so  luxuriant. 
The  difference,  however,  in  point  of  quality,  may  arise  from 
the  very  circumstance  of  difference  in  pcunt  of  crop  pioduced. 
A  bulky  ctop,  always  apt  to  lodge,  must  have  a  'smaller 
grain,  though  there  may  be  much  more  of  it,  than  where 
die  crop  is  not  so  thick.  It  stands  fairer,  and.of  course  the 
ears  are  more  apt  to  receive  the  benefit  of  the  influence  of 
the  sun,  the  great  fruAifier  of  the  produce  of  the  earth* 

lime,  in  this  county,  is  applied  chiefly  to  turnip  land,  and 
in  the  summer  time.  There  are  two  reasons  for  this.  First, 
the  soil,  from  bring  highly  pulverised,  is  more  adapted  to  re- 
crive  it,  or  to  have  it  incorporated  minutely  with  it.  Second, 
this  is  the  time  of  the  year  in  which  farmers  have  most  Iri* 
8nre  to  drive  lime,  and  in  which  also  it  is  most  easily  ob« 
tained.  In  winter,  it  can  hardly  be  had  at  all,  either  by  sea 
or  from  land ;  and  in  spring  time  and  harvest,  it  is  but  rare* 
ly  that  a  farmer  has  time  for  the  carriage  of  lime.  Dry  land 
and  dry  lime  are  also  understood  to  be  best  adapted  to  each 
other }  circumstances  which  seldom  happen  together  but  in 
summer. 

lime,  however,  is  not  limited  altogether  to  turnip  land, 
or  to  summer  carriage.  It  is  frequently  spread  upon  leys 
previous  to  breaking  up  for  oats.  In  this  case  it  is  carried 
whenever  a  Irisure  day  occurs,  and  is  laid  down  in  cart  loads 
on  the  end  ridges  of  the  field,  where  it  remains  till  it  has 
fatlenf  or  till  there  is  an  opportunity  to  spread  it  on  the  sur* 
face.  In  this  state  it  is  allowed  to  rest  no  time,  but  is 
ploughed  down  the  first  year.    It  always  operates  imme- 
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diatelyi  whether  when  laid  down  on  toTRip  IbdcI  or  on  gnM^ 
At  least  its  cffefts  are  very  apparent,  if  on  new  land,  wbS 
the  first  corn  crop. 

The  quantity  of  lime  shells  imported  in  ISO?,  wuaiOB. 
der,  converting  the  big  water  measure  into  the  UcIiihgDV 
boll  of  85  Scots  pints. 

Bolls. 
At  Johnshaven         .---._       4fi6ft 

—  GourdoQ  -         .         -  .  _  .  5134 

—  Stonehaven        ......    36,000 

—  Catierline  and  other  creeks,  not  certain,  but  7 
suppose  them  all  equal  to  Johnshaven     -        5 

Aberdeen  and  Torry  provide  at  least  three"] 
fourths  of  the  Dee-side  distrift,  which,  from  ( 
the  quantity  of  turnips  sown,  cannot  require  \ 
less  than        .        -        -         _  .J 

Quantity  imported         -         -  -  lOfMA 

This  is  imported,  paitly  from  the  Frith  of  Forth,  tod 
ly  from  Sunderland,  in  the  county  of  DuihaiD,  and 
some  parts  in  Noitliumbeiland. 

The  quantity  of  lime  raised  in  the  county  itself  thu 
in  ail  its  dllFerent  quarries,  1  should  apprehend  might  in 
to,  but  not  much  exceed,  33,000  bolls ;   and  ib«  qtu 
brought  by  laud  from  the  conterminous  county  of  Anga^ 
might   be   perhaps   20,0U0  bolls  i    making   in  all, 
125,1100  bolls  used  in  the  county  in  a  sca«on. 

This,  at  30  boUs  to  the  Scots  acic,  a  common  allowtDcq 
would  spread  over  about  5000  English  acres  yearly.  •'^■^^ 
quantity  of  land  under  turnip  was,  in  the  same  year,  itoet' 
tained  to  be  6142  acres-  But  lime,  as  already  stated,  ia  aa| 
limited  to  turnip  land  alone,  but  is  laid  in  some  caaes,  ora  Iqh 
and  in  many  cases,  on  summer  fallow.      It  mast  ibereft 
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be  concluded,  that  either  some  of  the  turnip  land  does  not 
get  lime  at  all,  or  that  it  receives  it  i&  a  less  quantity.  Both 
these  cases  may  be  true.  But  I  have  reason  to  susp^  that 
it  is  chiefly  from  receiving  a  less  quantity  than  SO  bolls  the 
Scots  acre,  at  an  average,  that  the  county,  at  present,  re- 
quires only  the  number  of  125,000  bolls  of  lime  shells 
yearly,  as  above  supposed.  Indeed,  on  a  great  proportion 
of  the  turnip  soil  of  this  county  (always  the  lightest  and 
most  susceptible  of  the  influence  of  manure)  much  less  than 
that  quantity  will  have  a  very  decided  efTeA. 

1  have  already  stated,  that  it  is  but  of  late  that  lime  has 
been  generally  applied  as  a  manure.  I  may  state  further,  and 
with  confidence,  that  there  is  still  a  considerable  pordon  of 
the  lands  in  cultivation  to  which  lime  has  not  yet  reached. 
If  to  this  we  take  into  account  the  whole  traA  of  wastes 
susceptible  of  culture,  and  to  which  lime  is  indispensably 
necessary  to  its  improvement,  there  must  be  a  great  and 
long  continued  demand  before  all  can  be  accomplished ;  even 
were  it  to  be  the  case  that  lime  should  not  afterwards  be  re- 
quired  on  the  lands  brought  to  a  full  state  of  bearing.  It  is 
chiefly  to  the  importers  of  lime  by  sea  that  the  husbandmen  of 
this  county  must  look  forward  for  this  supply ;  for  the  quan« 
tity  produced  annually  within  the  county  is  more  likely  to 
diminish  than  to  increase. 

4tb  Marl.  None  found  in  the  whole  county;  which  is 
rather  singular,  as  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Angus,  it  a- 
bounds  in  almost  every  bog. 

5ti.  Sea  ware.  Although  there  is  upwards  of  SO  miles 
of  sea  coast  in  this  county,  there  is  but  little  sea  ware  got  for 
manure.  Hiis  seems  to  be  owing  to  the  general  bold  and 
precipitous  form  of  the  shore,  which  affords  litde  shelter  for 
ware.  In  a  few  recesses  between  Bervie  and  the  North-esk, 
there  is  however  a  small  quantity  lodged  from  time  to  time, 
but  the  whole  quantity  will  not  exceed  SOOO  cart  loads  in  a 
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season.     It  is  applied  to  whatever  purpose  any  be  \B  \aA   ' 
at  the  time ;  cither  to  whe»t  or  to  bear  land,  ttcconlillg  B At 
season,  and  is  a  most  cflident  manare. 


ITEEDING. 

This  coanty  Is  not  remarkable  for  annual  wecdi  i  ea  tl 
contrary,  the  lands  are  in  general,  little  pestered  with  ihfi 
The  present  system  of  cropping,  which  intioduce»  »  mc 
diill  crop,  fallow,  and  sown  grasses,  w'dl  still  morv  and  OMt 
tend  to  thdr  ci^tirpaiioQ.  The  most  iionblesome  root-wtci 
are  the  cooinion  thistles.  The  sown  gra^set,  wlwa  c 
with  the  scythe,  greatly  discourage  these ;  aod  wicli  N 
spring  up  with  thecom  crop  are  eadly  cot  with  vrcci 
or  may  be  pulled  up  by  the  hand.  The  Hock,  a  amtta 
dy  robber,  laiher  increases  with  the  culltvatioo  of  | 
It  U  not  ditTicult,  however,  to  eradicate  It  amoag  oortt(  I 
hand  pulling  la  the  early  part  of  summer,  so  sood  «•  it  gl 
ioto  shank.  Should  dock-weeda  be  allowed  to  reouuo  I 
they  begin  to  ripen  (then  called  red  shanks)  they  ate  nO* 
easily  pulled  (  besides,  their  seeds  shed  in  the  OpemlM 
Couch  grasa,  (heie  called  Lonachles),  in  several  varicii 
is  very  apt  to  introduce  ilsdf  bto  the  generally  free  aid  g 
velly  soil  of  this  county  j  but  it  is  readily  e^itrafled  *li 
thegioundsarein  turnip,  in  fallow,  orevea  iabearbutd. 

There  is  a  very  general  attention  to  these  ofaje^l^  in  ' 
Mearns ;  and  although  in  every  year,  theie  may  be  i 
5omc  fields  in  a  bad  enough  case  with  weeds,  yet  tli«  ( 
ral  a»peA  of  the  culiivated  hnds  is  as  lirtle  d 
ihem  as  perhaps  in  any  county  in  Scotland. 
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SECT,  V 


WATERING. 


It  16  rather  a  singular  circumstance,  thaf  irrigatioa,  which 
was  formerly  pretty  prevalent  in  this  county,  has.  of  late 
been  altogether  abandoned.  It  should  seem  as  if  there  were 
4i  flioje  or  fashion  in  husbandry,  as  well  as  in  other  things. 
Certaki  operations  have  their  day  of  tclat^  and  none  must 
negleA  them  on  pain  of  censure.  Thesp  again  give  way  to 
something  more  new,  and  which  is  followe^i  it  should  seem 
411  some  degree  from  its  novelty. 

All  I  have  been  able  to  Ic^rn  on  this  subjeA  is,  that  about 
the  year  1 740,  Sir  William  Nicolson  of  Glenbervie,  flood- 
ed land  for  corn,  as  well  as  for  grass,  and  was  very  success- 
ful in  both.    That  irrigation  was  afterwards  pretty  generally 
diffused  over  the  face  of  the  country,  and  continued  almost 
to  the  present  day.     I  have  myself  seen  several  tienches  of 
considerable  length,  at  least  more  than  a  mile,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  condudling  water  to  flood  a  favourite  field.     How 
thb  practice  came  to  be  exploded,  I  have  never  heard  satis- 
HEtorly  accounted  for.     Perhaps  lime,  the  present  idol  of 
ftgricolturists,  has,  in  this  respeft  had  its  influence.     Tet, 
though  that  manure  is  found  to  be  highly  beneficial,  the 
watering  of  land  ought  not  to  have  been  abandoned.    There 
is  room  enough  and  to  spare  for  both  modes  of  melioration. 
Should  the  disuse  of  irrigation  have  proceeded  merely  from 
caprice^  there  is  room  to  hope  that  it  may  again  be  revived, 
from  the  same  principle  that  we  have  lately  seen  the  explod- 
ed square-toes  of  a  former  age  become  again  fashioaable  in 
this. 

SB 
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I  find  a  sentiment  very  general  here  on  the  subjeft  of 
tering  land»  hamelyi  that  however  mnch  k  condaces  to  im- 
mediate fertility,  it  in  the  end  leaves  the  soil  eahantlcd. 
The  same  remark  is  applied  to  lime.  Dnng  b  nevei  cbaiged 
with  this  efFeA.  Its  fruftifying  powers  may  be  appfied  le* 
peatedly  undiminished^  Tet  in  a  comer  of  thb  county  by 
Tie  Cove,  in  the  parish  of  Nigg,  there  are  some  lands  in  the 
vicinity  of  that  fish  town,  that  are  supposed  to  have  become 
unfertile  from  being  over-dunged.  At  least  as  to  the  pro- 
duf^ion  of  oats.  It  is  emphatically  called  potfoned  land.  It 
bears  however  very  good  potatoes  and  green  crop.  I  state 
this  however,  merely  from  i  eport,  not  having  heard  of  it 
when  in  that  part  of  the  country.  I  had  no  opportunity  to , 
inquire  into  the  truth  on  the  spot,  of  such  a  singular  occur- 
rence. 
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LIVE    STOCK. 


SECT,  I. 


CATTLE. 


CattlEi  in  this  county,  is  the  greatest  staple  commodity  ^ 
there  being  more  money  drawn  for  cattle  than  for  any  other 
spedes  of  produce, — perhaps  equal  to  one  half  of  all  other 
commodities  put  together. 

The  number  of  cattle  of  every  descripd(Mi|  in  the  coanty, 
is  24,825 ;  which  is  almost  precisely  at  the  rate  of  one  beast 
for  every  three  acres  in  culdvadon,  or  six  beasts  for  every 
seven  acres  in  sown  grasses.  Of  this  number  of  catde  there 
are  6296  milch  cows.  And  it  is  also  ascertained  that  th^re 
are  5280  calves  under  a  year  old,  being  the  number  reared 
annually.  From  this  we  can  estimate  the  number  of  cattle 
sold  in  a  year.  For  if  it  requires  5280  calves  to  be  reared  to 
keep  up  the  stock,  it  should  follow  of  course,  that  there  is 
a  like  number  of  grown  cattle  annually  disposed  of.  Inis 
would  unavddably  be  the  case,  were  the  stock  of  cattle  sta- 
tionary and  not  subje^  to  casualdes.  That  it  is  ndther  in- 
creasing nor  diminishing  much^  I  have  reason  to  believe ; 
^but  it  will  not  be  altogether  fiee  of  loss  from  accident  qr 
disease.  This  loss  I  should  calculate  at  about  five  per  cent 
yearly^  on  the  number  of  calves  reared.    By  this  I  meaiji^ 
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that  out  of  52S0  calves  brought  op  yearly, 
to  maturity,  iicdbesold  atthr  iisiul  age  of  from  two  to  Ei« 
years.  Bui  besides  this  number  of  5016  cattle  the  breed  of 
the  county,  sold  from  it  yearlvi  ihcte  is  also  3  considenUl 
number  of  cattle  bought  in  chiefly  fiom  Aberdccn-tlmCi  by 
the  different  graiiers  in  The  Mrarns,  and  again  sold  after 
being  fed  in  the  different  grass  paiVs,  which  ihey  feni  iJ* 
ways  from  year  to  year,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  dilTeient  pa- 
tlemens  scats  in  this  county. 

Before  attempting  to  ascertain  the  valoe  of  cattle,  it  mi; 
be  proper  to  state  how  it  has  aiism. 

Prcviotis  to  the  year  177+,  there  had  been  but  fittle  done 
by  the  county  in  general  to  increase  the  value  of  cattle.  Bw 
about  that  period  tliere  were  sundrj-  individuals  uhoexeiifil 
themselves  in  thai  bratiih  of  rorai  fficoncmy.  Of  t)iM«,ihe 
most  disringd'shed  were  Sir  AJexr.  Ramsay,  Wl  Laib  9( 
"Whitcriggi,  his  brother,  Dr.  I^eith  at  Johnnton,  and  B& 
Fullarton  of  Thonilon.  They  were  all  at  great  {xtiss  h>  »* 
left  the  bcsr  shaped  of  their  own  cattle  for  brcrdcn,  anil 
what  was  perhaps  of  as  much  impoitance,  they  took  csrttn 
provide  a  foil  supply  of  piecn  focd  m  winter,  by  a  nnt 
extensive  ciiltit-aticn  of  turnips.  By  this  menne  they  imf^rt* 
ed  animal  vigour  to  their  stock,  white  nature  thus  aided  i^ 
farther  improved  the  shape.  Their  example  was  »ood  fc4» 
lowed  by  the  county  in  general. 
'  '  'At  the  present  limp,  the  Kincardine* hire  cattle  setm,  O^ 
tr. '  to  be  smong  the  best  of  the  Scottiih  breed.  And  dbIc* 
^t  lie  from  Bcchan,  I  hnve  nn  where  in  Scotland, 
more  thriving  race.  A  Mcarns  ox  of  a  year  oJd,  may  bt 
stated  as  weighing  15  stones, — arwoycarold,  'i5;~atfiTg» 
year  old,  55  j  and  a  four  year  old,  45  «ones  i  thus  iocrcu* 
irg  In  weight  after  the  first  year,  ten  fioocs  yearly.  Ifancv 
among  the  better  fed  cattle,  are  irtdinm  rates.  Boi  nnuj 
cr-amples  of  a  largtrgrowthrtanfcc  gtrco.    Oxeaofc^fiqr 
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Stones  weight  are  now  and  then  to  be  met  with,  not  exceed- 
ing six  yeacs  of  age.  Sir  Alexr.  Ramsay,  a  few  years  ago, 
had  one  killed  that  was  above  120  stones.  This  ox  was 
nine  years  old.  The  wdight  here  expressed  is  Averdupois ; 
sixteen  ounces  to  the  pound>  and  sixteen  pounds  to  the 
stone. 

It  must  be  here  understood,  that  it  is  to  the  better  sort  of 
cattle  that  this  applies ; — such  as  are  in  the  hands  of  the 
proprietors  and  prindpal  tenants*  For  it  most  be  owned 
that  among  the  subtenants  and  cottagers,  the  breed  of  cattle 
is  not  so  large.  These  may  possess  a  fourth  part  of  thei:at- 
tle  of  the  county,  which  will  not  average  more  than  two 
thirds  of  the  above  wrights. 

•The  colour  of  cattle  most  esteemed  in  this  county  is  black, 
and  next  to  this  dark  brown,  and  brown  striped  with  black. 
A  large  spreading  head  of  boms  is  also  a  great  recommen- 
dation. There  may  be  something  fanciful  in  this ;  for  good 
cattle  are  found  of  all  colours ;  and  the  dodded  or  hornless 
are  as  good  as  any.  Tet  the  dealers  give  a  plausible  reasoa 
for  their  preference  of  these  particular  colours.  It  is,  say 
they,  that  our  cattle  may  be  ascertained  to  be  Scotch  cattle, 
when  they  come  to  the  English  market,  where,  from  their 
known  hardihood,  they  ate  in  great  repute,  and  could  not 
be  so  readily  distinguished,  but  for  these  dolours,  so  diflerent 
from  the  white,  and  brown  brindled  cattle  of  England. 

The  price  of  cattle  varies  here  from  year  to  year  i  but  on 
the  whole  has  advanced  greatly  in  the  course  of  the  last  fifty 
years.  About  the  year  1740,  the  largest  ox  in  the  county, 
weighing  at  that  time,  from  25  to  SO  stones,  could  have  been 
bought  for  twenty  shillings,  or  at  most,  a  guinea  j  which  is 
less  than  a  shilling  the  stone.  They  rose  gradually  in  price 
till  about  the  year  1764,  when  cattle  of  that  size,  and  as  full 
fed  as  the  country  could  make  them,  brought  from  ^S  to 
/i-,  or  from  28.  to  23.  8d.  the  stone.      Fiom  this  period, 
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cattle  being  somewhat  better  fed,  not  cmly  incressed  in  wi^ 
but  were  improved  in  condition-  And  from  the  increaicd 
demand  for  butcher  meat,  combined  with  ihe  gradttal  dc^ 
cfinc  In  the  value  of  money,  the  price  of  meat  in  the  maiktr* 
by  the  year  1 792,  enabled  the  graziers  to  give  at  the  rite  of 
6s.  8d.  the  stone.  Since  that  period,  the  price  of  caitlr  hu 
riica  and  fallen  ahcmaiety.  In  some  years  it  has  bccti  at 
high,  in  this  county,  as  lOs-  the  stone.  In  other  yeari,  a» 
in  !807,  it  fell  to  6s.  8d.  again ;  and  now,  in  Oflober  I  BOS, 
it  is  gettirtg  up  to  l^s.  -,  sintctng  the  offal,  and  this  calculated 
on-bensts  only  half  fed.  One  remarkable  drcumsiuire  ia 
the  price  of  cattle  is,  that  they  are  generally  dear  or  cheap, 
in  the  reverse  ratio  of  the  means  of  feeding  them.  Thtis  'm 
a  year  of  pleiity,  conjoining  a  weighty  crop  of  inrutp*  vfith  a 
luxariant  foggage,  the  price  of  meat  gets  up ;  sr\d  the  rcasoa 
ii,  the  farmers  not  only  can  afford  to  keep  thi^iT  cait]?,  bat 
are  impelled  to  do  so,  in  order  to  consume  their  crop.  On 
ibe  contrary,  in  a  season  of  scarcity,  particularly  of  vlotcf 
food,  the  price  of  cattle  decHoes  j  the  faimers  being  forced 
for  want  of  provender,  to  dispose  of  them  at  any  price  they 
can  draw.  In  the  great  penury  of  fodder  of  crop  IB07, 
there  were  some  cattle  in  this  county,  sold  as  low  zs  oa* 
shilling  the  stone. 

In  an  after  part  of  this  work,  it  is  calculated  from  probable 
coDJeftnre,  that  the  value  of  cattle  at  an  average,  may  be 
•rated  at  about  £6  Ss.  a  head,  or  jf  158,984  in  all.  The 
value  of  those  annually  disposed  of,  including  the  iacreue 
upon  those  that  are  bought  in  from  other  pbccs,  will  bt 
about  ;f  58,595. 

'i'u  this  most  be  added  the  prodnce  of  the  dnry,  wUdi 
may  be  estimated  at  an  average  of  £6  each,  oa  the  a^A- 
tows  yearly.  The  number  of  these  is  6336.  Hesec 
jf57,4l6.  From  this  however,  will  fall  to  be  dcdaced  the 
\  j.!«c  of  milk  that  goes  towards  the  rcuing  of  5280  Cii]Tef( 
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iirhich  are  fed  with  miik  for  from  IS  to  16  weeksi  recdviog 
daily  about  four  Stotch  pints  (oeaily  two  gallons  English) 
each*  Even  at  the  low  price  that  milk  is  worth  in  this 
ooumy»  this  may  be  stated  at  35  shillings,  a  calf.  Hence 
£92iQ  which  deducted  from  the  preaeding  sum^  leaves 
i^28|l76  as  the  remaining  value  of  the  dairy^  It  must  be 
obvious  that  the  value  of  the  reared  calves  cannot  be  taken 
into  the  account,  for  these  go  towards  replacing  the  stock 
soldi  and  are  not  themselves  brought  to  market  till  some 
y^ars  after* 

To  j^56|395|  as  the  value  of  the  cattle  sold  yearly,  add 
the  value  as  above^  of  the  dajry»  which  will  make  ;^8bji7l9 
as  the  yearly  revenue  arising  from  cattle. 

In  the  management  of  the  dairy^  there  is  nothing  peculiar. 
About  one  half  of  the  produce  may  be  suted  as. expended 
in  the  husbandmen's  own  familiesi  or  among  their  servants^ 
The  rest,  converted  into  butter  or  cheese,  is  sold  in  the  dif- 
ferent towns  in  the  county,  or  sent  to  Aberdeen,  Montios^ 
or  Leith.  The  butter,  generally  clean  and  well  tasted,  sells 
from  16  shillings  to  20  shillings  the  stone.  And  the  rheesg^ 
none  of  the  best,  sells  from  6s  8d.  to  8s.  the  stone.  The 
weight  converted  into  Averdupois  is  22  oz.  to  the  lb.  and 
161b.  to  the  stone. 

The  diseases  to  which  cattle  in  this  county  are  liable,  are 
not'  nuny ;  but  they  are  somewhat  singular,  and  sometimes 
extensively  fatal.  Thus,  what  is  called  the  QidorUr-i/l,  has, 
like  an  epidemic,  been  known  to  carry  off  numbers  at  oace» 
ll  affe^s  only  the  young,  such  as  calves,  or  year  olds ;  and 
of  these,  generally  such  as  are  in  the  best  condition.  It  af« 
fedls  one  quarter  only  (hence  the  name),  and  operates  so  sud- 
denly, that  were  even  a  cure  for  it  known,  there  would 
hardly  be  dme  to  apply  it ;  the  creature  dying  in  the  course 
of  a  few  hours  illness.  When  flayed,  the  part  afFeAed  seems 
all  over  bloody,  as  if  it  had  met  with  external  bruises. 
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The  Crugg!is  also  is  an  odd  kind  of  disorder  with  vhkli 
young  beasts  only  i\je  seized.  But  this,^  though  u  raBcA* 
less  as  the  former,  does  not  appear  lo  be  conugkxu-  h 
this  disease  the  animai  is  afFefted  with  a  cotnmJsiTe  mow* 
Bent  in  its  limbs,  by  which  they  are  cDniraftcd,  and  filter 
twined  among  each  other  j  and  soon  becoming  imaUe  u 
stand,  it  dies  seemingly  of  pure  weakness. 

The  most  exwaordinary,  howe^-cr,  of  all  the  disorders  to 
which  cattle  in  this  county  are  liable,  is  Tht  Dam.  Tint 
distemper  seems  to  be  owing  to  some  poisonons  herb  am 
ihe.pasture,  and  seems  to  be  limited  to  woodland  fbggage^ 
and  this  chiefly  to  the  Decide  disirift-  It  dtws  not  ho«> 
ever  spread  over  the  whole  territory ;  some  lands  being  free 
of  it,  and  others  contaminated  notwithstanding  einrry  prt* 
camion ;  or  rather,  without  having  certainly  ascertained  froM 
what  cause  it  arises.  Cattle  bied  on  these  darn  lands  an 
never  aifefled  with  the  disorder ;  bnt  oo  strangw  ctttll' 
are  safe  there  for  a  single  day.  According  as  the  anhnil  it 
afTe^ed  in  its  cvacnatory  funftions,  the  disease  is  called  ite 
■  Hard  or  the  soft  darai  And  in  oae  or  other  of  thMr  «»• 
tremes,  the  disorder  first  maltes  its  appearmce.  No  re 
dy  has  yet  been  found  to  stop  its  progress.  It  ts  always  ^ 
tal.  Sometimes  [he  cattle  affc^ed  become  fimoaSt  and  dh 
apparently  mad. 
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The  number  of  sheep  in  the  county,  was  a 
about  mid-summer  1807,  to  be '24,it57,  exclusive  of  b 
Of  this  number,  about  21,500  were  fed  upon  the  Grs 


jMaAt  t^'^he  remainder,  in  the  lower  part  of  th*  comity  by 
Ib^  coast  side  and  in  The  How. 

Formeriy  sheep  were  more  nomerotis  in  the*tewetdi»* 
trifts.  Every  farmer,  almost,  kept  a  flock  tnore  or  less  no* 
ttWrotfs  according  to  the  extent  of  his  lands.  Bnt  in  the 
progress  of  improrettient,  sheep  suffer  a  temporary  kind  of 
banishment ;  as  they  are  particnlaf  ly  pernidons  to  new  sown 
grasses^  to  winter  crops,  and  to  all  enclosare*  before  they 
become  completely  fencible.  When  once  a  country  becomes 
fally  enck)4ed  by  sufficient  fences,  then  sheep  may  be  rein- 
stated in  the  rank  of  live  stock,  to  which  they  are  well  en*- 
titled  from  their  many  good  qnalities.  But  to  that  degree  of 
ifliprovement  in  agriculture,  this  county  has  not  yet  ar- 
iriveJ« 

Just  now,  in  The  Ijlow  and  by  the  coast  side,  sheep  are 
Jimhed  chiefly  to  the  pastures  of  the  residing  proprietois, 
mad  a  few  of  the  principal  tenants ; — where  they  are  to  be 
fomd  In  scores,  in  half  scores,  and  in  half  dozens ;  it  being 
but  rarely  that  a  flock  to  the  extent  of  half  a  hundred  is  to 
btietn. 

The  breed  of  sheep  in  Kincardineshire,  is  various.  In  the 
tionhern  part  of  the  county  there  is  still  a  remnant  of  the  an- 
denc  aboriginal  sheep  of  the  country ;  which  are  to  be  found 
less  or  morei  all  the  hilly  ^atts  of  Britain  over,  from  the 
mountains  in  Wales  to  the  most  remote  of  the  ^hetlaDd 
islands.  This  species  is  disdnguished  by  the  yellow  colour 
of  the  face  and  legs,  and  by  the  dhhevclled  texture  of  the 
fleece,  hangUig,  much  of  it,  in  detached  ringlets,  partly  very 
coarse,  and  partly  remarkably  fine  wool.  The  size  seems 
to  depend  on  the  climate.  None  of  them  are  large.  But  in 
Wales  they  are  longer  in  the  leg  than  on  the  Scottish  Crair- 
pians.  They  do  not  differ  much  in  afhial  weight ;  for  in 
both  sitaadons  they  average  from  71b  to  9lb.  a  quarter* 
This^  thoagh  a  smajlj  is  a  remarkably  delicate  and  highly 
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flavoured  mutton.  In  the  Shetland  islea  thejr  dwiod'« 
down  to  ilb.  «r  5lb.  a  quart>;r.  The  hill  ot  Fan,  on  tin 
nonh  side  of  the  Dee,  may  be  said  to  be  the  head  qtuiien 
in  this  county,  of  this  kind  of  sheep. 

In  the  greater  range  of  the  Kiacardineshire  Grampians,  the 
black  faced  and  coarse  uooled  Ltnion  sheep  are  the  chxf 
inhabitants.  They  are  thought  to  be  hardy,  and  to  beud»> 
£ed  with  coarse  pasture ;  and  no  where  could  thete  quifU 
cations  be  moie  requisite  than  on  these  barren  mouDtUOS. 

In  the  low  pait  of  the  county  there  are  nearly  as  maaf 
breeds  as  flocks-  The  Leicester  long  wooled,  or  BaLeve^ 
breed,  are  frequently  to  be  met  with.  The  South  Downs 
have  been  introduced  i  and  many  a  mongrel  race  of  all  kinds* 
They  all  thrive ;  and  where  properly  cared  for,  tbej'  an  a^ 
profitable. 

-  A  singular  kind  has  been  lately  introduced  by  Mr  TajSo^ 
of  Kii  ktonhill.  They  are  pyebald,  and  sometimes  four  hon^ 
cd.  They  have  a  goatish  kind  of  look,  and  make  a  stiikii^ 
\.tiieiy  among  others,  on  a  lawn.  They  have  a  we^bcf 
Hcecc ;  are  of  considerable  size,  and  are  perhaps  as  profit* 
tic  as  the  rest. 

What  number  of  sheep  may  be  sold  annually  froia  tU^ 
county,  1  have  not  suflipent  data  from  which  to  giveaa  ac? 
curate  estimate,  from  probable  conjcfture  I  should  lOp* 
pose  that  of  the  whole  stock,  there  may  be  two  thirds  breed? 
ing  ewes,  and  one  third  weddcrs.  I  should  also  soppow 
that  of  the  number  of  lambs,  three  fifths  may  be  sold  yooiig 
to  the  butcher,  and  the  remainder  reared  to  supply  the  ycaj^ 
ly  consumption  of  stock.  On  this  suppouiion,  there  woold 
be  about  10,<I(I0  lambs  sold  yearly  ;  and  about  GfiVO  sheep, 
fiom  two  to  five  years  old.  There  will  be  but  few  that  «»■ 
cecd  five  years  when  brought  to  the  knife- 

The  price  of  the  iambs  may  be  stated  at  6s.  8d.  eacb,  lai. 
of  ihc  wcdders  and  aged  ewes,  at  from  lOs,  to  2J8  j  A* 
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arerage  perhaps  16s.  The  price  of  the  fleece  vfill  not  ex- 
ceed one  shilling  and  si^tpence  each,  as  by  far  the  greater 
part  is  very  coarse  wool*  Thus,  the  whole  produce  yearly 
from  sheep  will  not  much  exceed  ;^10,4>80j  which  may 
seem  very  little  for  a  whole  county,  in  which  there  are  up- 
wards of  120,000  acres  of  sheep  walk,  besides  a  share  of 
the  pastures  on  the  cultivated  land.  But  it  must  be  adverted 
to^  that  what  is  here  called  sheep  walk  is  a  mountainous 
pasture  of  a  most  miserable  nature. 

The  prime  cost  of  the  whole  sheep  in  the  county  may,  I 
ihould  suppose,  approach  to  £20fi00  ^  but  I  am  persuaded 
that  it  cannot  much  exceed  that  sum. 

The  practice  of  salving  or  smearing  sheep  with  tar  and 
butter  is  very  limited  in  this  county.  The  most  common 
nethod  to  preserve  the  wool  and  destroy  vermin  on  sheep, 
b  to  apply  Tobacco  water,  mixed  with  flpur  of  sulphur. 
This  is  very  generally  done  about  the  beginning  of  winter, 
and  is  found  to  answer  the  intended  purpose. 

Sheep  here  are  not  liable  to  many  diseases.  There  U 
hardly  any  other  known  but  the  Scab ,- 'and  with  this  ibany 
flocks  are  affeAed.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  to  cure  it  is  to 
apply  an  ointment  in  which  hogs-lard  is  the  basis,  and  mer- 
cury the  active  priodple.  This  is  not  very  expensive,  and 
without  all  question,  is  an  cfFeflive  remedy.  But  a  flock  or 
place,  once  InfeAed,  becomes  extremely  difficult  to  clean. 
The  very  stones,  or  places  against  which  the  animals  rubbed 
themselves,'  retain  the  infeftion  and  communicate  it  afresh.* 

3C  2 

*  There  hai lately  appeired  one  of  the  hex  treatiwi  ehat  has  yet  been  pub* 
liihcd  on  the  diKascs  ot  sheep,  by  Hop,  the  Selkirk  Siirpherd.  No  man  that 
is  owner  of  lOO  »heep  but  ought  to  h^Te  it.  It  wooM  be  doing  a  mntt  eiaen^ 
tial  Knrice  to  the  ihetp  breeding  intcrett,  that  a  cheap  edition  of  it  were 
brovght  out,  to  at  that  every  Shc|>herd  in  the  Itland  might  have  a  opy.  It 
ia  written  in  a  plain  homely  style,  but  aboundt  with  much  practical  advice. 
ETcry  man  mutt  coniprchend  it,  and  derive  advantage  from  a  perusal.  1  he 
!of  it  migh:  be  coodeaicd  into  a  f hilling  paaiphlet, 
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G  0  A  T  S. 

Vert  few  in  the  county.  Perhaps  not  half  a  hundred 
altogether*     And  1  have  nothing  to  nodce  rcspcfting  them. 

SECT.  IV. 

HORSES. 

There  is  an  excellent  breed  of  work  horses  in  this  cooDty, 
which  has  been  obtained  originally  from  the  dealers  is 
Clydesdale,  whp  frequent  the  fairs  of  Angus  (the  adjcnoing 
county  to  this;,  and  where  The  Mearns  men  were  woat  to 
resort  to  provide  themselves  as  they  h:rd  occasicm.  Thi 
price  advancing  rapidly,  the  farmers  wert  induced  to  rear 
young  horses  for  themselves ;  and  they  now  do  this  in  such 
numbers  as  to  supply  a  great  proportion  of  the  demand. 
They  still  prefer  Clydesdale  stallions ;  of  which  several  ap- 
pear here  in  the  season.  By  these,  from  the  mares  formerly 
obtained  from  that  country,  they  now  rear  as  good  cattle  as 
ia  Clydesdale  itself. 

The  number  of  taxed  horses  employed  in  husbandry,  11 
Kincardineshire,  m  1807,  was  21^13,  and  of  riding  borsct, 
1 39, — in  all  2:552.  From  a  particular  investigation,  I  found 
that  the  number  aflually  kept  corresponded  very  much  to 
that  official  statement.  There  were  247  foals  reared.  And 
as  horses  are  not  taxable  till  they  are  employed  in  woik« 
which  is  at  soonest,  when  they  are  four  years  old ;  the  num- 
ber old  and  young,  may  hence  be  estimated  at  3340  and 
247  foals,  in  all  3587. 
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With  respeft  to  the  comparative  merits  of  horses  and  oxen 
in  dranght)  I  am  not  compotent  to  give  an  opinion,  sA  I 
never  in  my  life,  employed  an  ox  in  the  draught.  But  I  find 
the  people  here,  have  in  genera),  a  predileAion  for  draught 
oxen ;  chiefly,  however,  as  auxiliaries,  never  as  piincipaist 
in  the  labour.  For  although  almost  every  farmer  employs 
oxen  occasionally,  I  have  not  known  one  who  depends  upon 
them  for  all  work,  or  who  has  even  to  the  extent  of  one  half 
of  his  draught  cattle  of  that  description.  The  number  of 
draught  oxen  in  the  county  In  general,  is  very  nearly  as  one 
ox  to  five  horses. 

The  value  of  horses  in  this  county,  will  depend  chiefly  on 
thdr  age,  there  being  little  distinftlon  as  to  size.  Work 
horses  in  the^r  prune,  are  as  high  priced  as  from.^^SS  to 
£50  each.  They  must  be  much  less  than  these  prices,  in 
proportion  as  they  get  aged,  or  as  they  may  not  have  at- 
tained to  full  growth.  I  can  have  no  doubt,  however,  that 
if  the  whole  horses  of  the  county,  old  and  young,  were 
brought  to  sale,  they  would  bring  ^20  each,  at  an  average^ 
or  altogether,  £7 1 ,740. 

The  yearly  increase  of  this  branch  of  live  stock  may  ht 
stated  at  £^5  on  each  of  the  young  horses  reared,  by  the 
time  the}'  are  put  to  work,  at  four  years  of  age.  The  num- 
ber of  these  is  ascertained  as  above,  to  be  ^4-7.  Hence 
^864-5,  and  which  may  be  set  down  as  the  expcgce  of  fil- 
ling up  the  place  of  those  which  die  annually.  Just  now 
indeed,  this  does  not  seem  to  be  the  case,  for  besides  the 
supply  obtained  from  those  reared  in  the  county,  there  are 
several  required  to  be  bought  in  from  other  places.  But  as 
it  is  only  of  late  that  the  breeding  of  horses  has  been  carried 
on  to  that  extent,  in  a  few  years  it  may  be  concluded  that 
the  county  will  be  able  from  its  own  stock,  to  supply  itself. 

Horses  are  not  liable  to  epidemical  diseases,  as  cattle  to 
the  qnarter-iUj  or  sheep  to  the  scab.     They  are  a  healthy 
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species  of  stock.  Their  death  U  owlog  chiefly  to  bad  ongCt 
particularly  from  the  time  they  are  laid  to  work,  ai  (oat 
years  of  age,  until  they  arrive  at  maturity,  at  eight.  Chef* 
feeding  or  oyer-working  is  the  occasion  kt  that  time  of  the 
death  of  many.  After  bmg  eight  years  old,  UU  seldan 
that  a  horse  dies  of  any  tiling  but  old  age- 

SECT.  V. 


HOGS. 


These  are  said  to  have  been  more  DUmerousln  this 
ty  formerly,  than  now.  They  are  a  restless  and  mischkraoa 
race,  and  like  sheep,  they  are  particularly  uumicjl  to  cnlb* 
vation,  till  the  country  is  on  all  sides,  guarded  against  ibdc 
depredations,  by  sufficient  fences.  The  number  aliogether, 
exclusive  of  sucking  pigs,  is  only  iTS.  These  are  chkflf 
(O  be  found  about  corn  mills  -,  and  a  few  about  gentlemen') 
places.  In  these  situations  they  are  fed  with  profit,  upoa  tht 
offals :  and  it  is  only  in  this  manner  that  a  profit  cao  be  ondc 
of  them.  They  are  far  from  be'mg  comrooa  about  hxm 
houses.  And  as  for  cottagers  keeping  hogs,  1  bettereihtre 
is  not  a  single  instance  in  the  county.  It  must  be  obserred, 
that  pork,  from  being  very  little  in  demand,  fetches  x  very 
mean  price-,  seldom  more  ihan  3s.  fid.  or  4s.  the  siooe; 
which  may  account  for  the  scarcity  of  hogs :  for  no  maiii 
Dow-a>day5,  can  afford  to  rear  any  animal  so  little  raliultk| 
except  on  offals  alone. 

SECT.  VI. 

RjIBBITS. 

The^e  are  a  few  rabbits  to  be  met  with  all  the  conntj 
over,  in  a  domestic  state,  and  which  seem  to  bekept  neidj 
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for  an  amusement  to  the  children.    I  have  not  seen  any  mid 
rabbits  .in  this  county. 


SECT.  vn. 

POULTRY. 

Poultry  very  abundant.  Almost  every  household  has 
its  share.  Barnyard  fowls  are  plentiful :  So  also  are  ducks. 
These  are  to  be  seen  paddling  in  every  gutter.  Geese  are 
scarce.  Turkeys  somewhat  more  abundant.  There  are  ^ 
few  pea  fowls,  and  guinea  fowls.  But  these  last  kinds  are 
rarely  to  be  found,  except  about  gentlemen's  houses. 

I  can  form  no  idea  of  the  aggregate  number  of  poultry^ 
here,  nor  of  their  value.  I  only  find  that  they  form  a  dish 
at  almost  every  table ;  and  I  imagine  that  this  readily  acquir- 
ed delicacy  is  the  chief  advantage  to  be  derived  from  them* 
There  are  so  few  populous  towns  in  the  vidnity  of  The 
Meams,  that  the  rearing  of  poultry  can  never  be  an  objeft 
of  much  pecuniary  consideradon. 


SECT.  VIII. 

PIGEONS. 

Therb  are  a  few  pigeon-houses ;  and  of  course,  pigeons* 
But  they  are  by  no  means  so  plentiful  as  to  become  a  nui- 
sance, as  in  the  Lothians.  There  are  some  wild  pigeons  that 
nestle  among  the  caves  and  steep  rocks,  by  the  sea  shore ; 
and  among  the  different  plantations  are  to  be  found  consider- 
able  numbers  of  Wood-pigeons,  of  Cu^Hfot^dowu 


jomcubToim.  toKrEr 
SECT.  VIV. 


BEES. 


These  seem  to  be  a  bvouihe  stock  in  this  conntyi  cipe- 
cJally  among  the  tenants,  and  country  mechanics.  There 
are  but  few  honseholders  of  either  of  these  description!  thit 
have  not  their  little  apiary.  I  do  not  find,  however,  ihit 
there  is  any  thing  like  a  serious  pretension  of  making  mooty 
by  beea.  They  seem  to  be  cultivated  rather  as  an  aioin»< 
inent-  A  favourable  season  does  indeed  at  ttmes  ocnir« 
which  sets  every  body  about  making  a  fortuqe,  to  dne  to 
come,  by  their  bees.  But  an  unsuccessful  seatao  briogi  all« 
back  again  to  the  usual  channel. 

If  there  is  any  part  of  the  county  at  all,  lo  wbkb 
yield  a  steady  profit,  it  will  be  by  Dee  side;  where  si 
is  combined  with  aprofusien  ofvarioua  kinds  of  food, topOK 
left  and  nourish  them.  In  fafV,  it  has  been  stated  to 
ihat  in  the  parish  of  Upper  Banchory,  a  little  mone)-  yeai^f 
isaAually  made  by  the  cultivation  ofhees.  One  circTu»> 
stance  re;pef>ing  bees  in  this  county,  is  worthy  of  remark  i 
namely,  that  a  hive  bioughi  down  from  the  hills  to  the  low 
country  or  coast  side,  is  always  more  industrious  and  (hmet 
better  for  a  year  or  two  than  those  hives  that  have  beta 
reared  there.  Can  this  be  owing  to  an  acquired  habit  el 
greater  exertion  in  mountain  bees,  froni  the  atcesatj  they 
mav  be  under  of  working  harder  to  provide  a  su 
expeAed  longer  winter  among  the  hills,  thaii  in 
below  ?  In  confirmation  of  this  idea,  it  hac  been 
that  in  the  warm  climate  and  continued  summer  of  tlw 
Indies,  bees  do  not  lay  up  any  honey  at  all ;  there  b«i^  nq  i 
necessity  for  laying  up  a  store  there,  where  every  day; 
lUiEcient  food  for  itself. 


t  I 
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CHAP.  XV. 


^   •    I 


GAME. 


SECT.  I. 


■  WILD    ANIMALS. 


f        • 


Comparing  this  county  >vith  Mid  Lothian,  game  may  be 
said  to  be  ten-fold.  It  is  also  in  greater  variety.  The  prin- 
cipal  kinds  are : 

Roe  Deer.  A  few  still  remain  and  breed  in  the  woods  of 
Kincaussie,  on  the  south  sid§  of  the  Dee,  five  miles  up  from 
Aberdeen*  In  severe  winters  they  are  also  found  in  the 
forests  of  Upper  Banchoryi  and  now  and  then  a  few  stray 
into  The  How. 

Foxes.  These  are  pretty  numerous  over  the  whole  coon- 
ty.  Besides  giving  employment  occasionally  to  a  pack  of 
fox-hounds  from  Angusi  and  another  from  Aberdeenshirei 
there  is  a  pack  kept  in  the  county  on  purpose.  The  fox  is 
nor  accused  here,  of  destroying  Iambs,  nor  even  much  pouI« 
try.  At  least,  it  is  seldom  that  any  are  missed.  He  pro* 
bably  lives  a  gocjd  deal  on  his  neighbour,  the  Hare.  He 
seems  also  to  subsist,  at  times,  on  the  produce  of  the  sea^ 
for  he  hauats  much  the  rocks  and  caves  by  the  shore,  and 
is  frequently  seen  prowling  within  sea-mark.  The  surest 
place  for  finding  a  fox,  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  sea :  And  to 
the  sea  he  generally  runs  at  last,  after  having  in  vain  at- 
tempted to  secrete  himself  in  the  neighbouiing  covers.  •  It  if 
astonishing  to  observe  what  desperate  leaps  he  will  take 
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over  the  sea  rocks^  that  he  may  escape  pursuit ;  sometimes 
involving  himself  and  the  ardent  but  nncautious  dogs  in  one 
common  destni^on* 

Hares.  These  are  incriedibly  numerous  i  abounding  in 
many  parts,  in  dozens  in  every  field.  I  am  fully  persuaded 
there  are  many  more  hares  than  sheep,  in  this  county ;  only 
they  have  changed  places.  The  great  body  of  the  sheep  are 
sent  to  pick  up  a  scanty  subsistence  on  the  barren  hills  ^ 
But  the  hares,  left  more  to  the  freedom  of  their  own  will, 
prefer  to  live  at  their  ease  in  the  low  and  rich  parts  of  the 
county.  Without  ha^ng  seen  it,  one  could  hardly  conceive 
the  quantity  of  turnips  that  they  destroy. 
'  The  Badger.  He  is  a  nadve,  and  a  very  harmless  animal. 
■  The  Otter  is  found  among  the  steep  rocks  by  the  shore, 

and  in  the  banks  olF  the  principal  streams. Wild-cats  are 

found  in  several  of  the  woods.  The  Polecat,  or  Fumart^  is 
sometimes  met  with,  but  the  race  is  not  numerous  %  being 
proscribed  on  account  of  its  depredations  on  the  poultry. — 
The  Weasel  is  more  frequent.  It  is  even  a  kind  of  favourite 
with  the  husbandman,  on  account  of  its  warfare  uith  the 
rats  and  the  mice.  Favoured,  however,  as  he  may  be,  pa 
this  account,  it  does  not  prevent  him  from  snapping  up  an 
egg  when  it  comes  in  his  way.  The  Hedge-hog  has  begun 
to  appear  here  of  late ;  but  one  can  hardly  figure  what  in- 
ducement he  can  now  have  more  than  formerly.  Yet  all 
agree,  that  till  very  lately,  he  was  not  seen  in  The  IVIearns. 
There  are  as  yet  no  Squirrels.  The  Bat  has  always  been 
frequent. 

SECT.  n. 
WINGED  GAME. 


Of  this  kind  it  is  not  easy  to-  determine  which  are  more 

SD  2 
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plmtlTu],—  the  pariridgss  la  th«  low  couniry,  ot  the  gtovn 
on  the  hilU     They  ut  boih  in  profuM  sbandaacc 

WiJd  ducks  arc  remarkaMy  plenteous,  tuocdiiig  aiiui| 
ths  maoy  marshes  that  rciDoin  etll  uuttrainwl-  'Ihewame 
may  be  Eaid  of  Sm/ry.  Htretu  breed  among  the  ucet  h 
Jfl^lisiniildy,  in  this  couoty,  and  may  be  teen  ktalking  aaMjog 
the  pools,  all  the  county  over>  io  conpuiiet  of  ilx,  or  i^btf 
Or  teD)  at  a  dme. 

The  Curlew,  or  Whaap^  so  frflqucnt  in  LothLuH  bag  OM 
found  its  way  hue.  Keithei  has  the  quail,  or  ■  wrti-mj^aet. 
But  the  rail,  orcom-craik  is  heard  duly 'm  the anuon.  The 
greeo  plover,  or  petii-^i^rp,  anives  here  »o  very  coircAly 
about  Candlemas  term,  that  iho  ttoim  which  gvoerally  ha|^ 
pens  at  that  season  of  the  year,  goes  by  its  dudt;  (The 
Tchitchct-Storm).  It  departs  in  Autumn,  'llic  grey  plorcTi 
iu  vast  flockSi  ftequccts  the  muirs  the  whole  year  louDd. 

The  cuckow  and  ihe  swallow  come  regularly  abovt  tlic 
lost  day  of  April,  ot  first  of  May  ; — seldom  above  two  dayi 
-sooner  or  later,  when  they  are  first  seen.  It  13  not  known 
precisely  when  the  cuckow  dcpant,  a$  be  ceases  calling  long 
before  he  goeB  away :  but  the  swallows  co&tinue  all  barrolp 
and  go  away  in  October. 

The  wood-cock  arrives  in  the  end  of  Oflober,  and  gocf 
flway  in  March.     It  is  pretty  frequcct. 

"Wild  geeic  come  often  in  great  ttocks,  ia  Noveatber, 
stay  great  part  of  wicter.     There  are  sometimes  also,  a  few 
bwint- 

Rooks  arc  very  numerous,  and  are  not  much  disliked,  u 
it  u  thought  that  they  destroy  myriads  of  pernicious  insets. 
The  nuen,  or  corbie,  lesides  chiefly  among  the  Crainpiass, 
where  he  picks  up  a  living  on  dead  sheep  and  other  catrkn  1 
and  sometimes  tnlirs  an  occasional  sweep  along  the  low 
( ouniry  for  the  s-iroe  purpose. 

Hawks,    and  tevtral  sort*  of  cwh  are  frequent.      The 
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hunting  bdwki  or  falcon,  has  for  ages,  been  renowned  in 
The  Mearos*  Of  thia  the  noble  family  of  Falconer^  (now 
eaxls  of  Kintorc)  and  Hawker tottt  their  andeot  lesidence  in 
this  county,  may  be  stated  as  an  evidence.  This  bird  con- 
tinues still  an  inhabitant.  A  pair,  in  particular,  ocQUfnes  ai^ 
juiaccesfiible  rock  by  the  seai  near  the  old  ca&tic  of  Dunnot- 
tar :  And  a  pair  of  the  same  kind  has  done  so  foi  ages. 
They  regularly  send  off  a  young  colony,  year  by  year»  to 
shift  for  themselves  beyond  the  limits  of  their  own  range* 

Along  the  high  rocky  shores  of  this  county,  myriads  of 
migratory  birds  take  up  their  abode,  for  a  few  months  in 
spring  and  summer,  till  the  purpose  of  incubation  and  rear« 
jl^g  their  young  is  accomplished.  These  consist  of  many 
distinft  kinds,  such  as  kitty-wakes,  coots,  tommie  norie8» 
or  Greenland  parrots,  and  several  others : — all,  as  it  were, 
vying  with  each  other  who  shall  be  the  most  noisy  and 
garrulous.  Among  thb  motley  flight  of  screaming  sea-fowl^ 
the  jackdaw  associates,  and  is  as  loquacious  as  any  of  them. 
He  does  not  migrate,  but  remains  always  in  the  county^ 
nestling  among  ruins,  in  bellfreys,  and  in  chimney  tops* 
When  his  sea-faring  friends  are  gone,  he  condescends  to 
mingle  with  his  own  country  rooks,  and  is  commonly  a  ling 
leader  in  all  their  thievish  excursions. 

Of  singing  birds,  the  thrush,  the  black-bird,  and  the  gold- 
finch, are  more  numerous  than  I  have  any  where  else  seen. 
That  beautiful  little  biid,  the  golden  crested  wren,  is  native 
on  Dee-side. 

Reptiiet.  The  Dracoolvans,  or  flying  dragon  is  very 
plentiful.  It  it  found  cliiefly  among  woods  by  the  sides  of 
water,  in  warm  weather,  by  the  end  of  sumd:icr.  I  have 
seen  some  that  were  four  inches  in  extent  from  wing  to 
wing. 

Adders,  or  vipers,  are  sometimes  met  with  among  the 
Grampians  \  but  by  all  accounts,  arc  very  scarce.    There  is 
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sn  astonishing  number  of  toads  in  the  low  part  of  the  counif. 
They  are  reputed  qdte  harmless,  and  excite  little  disgust. 
I  do  not  think  that  frogs  are  in  such  plenty.  Moles  are  very 
numerous,  notwithstanding  that  many  are  entrapped  and 
destroyed. 

In  the  pursuit  of  game 'over  the  cultivated  fields,  it  is  sel- 
dom that  any  umbrage  is  given  to  the  tenants.  The  fafl  is, 
that  few  or  no  strangers  hunt  here.  Every  gentleman  also 
in  the  county,  is  knowii  personally  through  it  all ;  and  the 
tenants  are  themselves  known  to  every  proprietor.  Neither 
are  the  tenants  very  scrupulously  debarred  the  pleasures  of 
the^chace  themselves ;  and  those  who  are  accustomed  to  it 
can  make  great  allowances  to  others^  for  any  inadverteift 
tresspass  that  may  be  made. 


I 
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CHAP.  XVI. 

^UliCAL  ECONOMY  CONNECTED  WITH,  OR 
AFFECTING  AGRICULTURE. 


SECT.  I. 


R  0  ji  D  S, 


This  first  of  all  incitements  to  improvement,  bas  made' 
considerable  progress  in  this  county.  On  the  north  side  of 
the  Dee  there  is  an  excellent  turnpike  road,  for  more  than 

forty  miles  along  the  banks  of  that  river,  from  Aberdeen  up- 

• 

wards.  It  passes  through  the  northern  portion  of  Eancar- 
dineshirc,  and  affords  a  very  ready  communication  to  and 
from  that  city.  On  the  south  side  also  of  the  Dee,  there  it 
a  road  stretching  for  eighteen  miles  up  from  Aberdeen. 
This  is  not  turnpike,  but  is  nevertheless  a  very  ready  means, 
of  conveyance,  as  it  is  kept  in  general  good  order  by  the- 
Commutation  money.  From  Stonehaven  there  is  a  very  ca- 
pital turnpike/  called  the  Slugg-road,  which,  traversing, 
among  the  Grampians,  in  an  uncommonly  level  tra^  to  the 
NW,  joins  tne  last  mentioned  Dee-side  road,  about  seven^ 
teen  miles  up  from  Aberdeen.  This  united  road,  in  a  short 
space  after,  diverges  into  two  Vouches.  One  crosses  the 
Dee  at  the  bridge  of  Blackball,  and  joins  the  road  en  the 
north  side  of  the  water ;  the  other  takes  a  SVf  dlredioa 
ap  the  vale  of  Strachan,  and  conncAs  that  remote  distriA 
both  with  Stonehaven  and  Aberdeen.  In  The  IIow,  there 
>s  a  great  road,  all  now  ner.rly  turnpike,  from  the  Nortlv- 


water  bridge  to  Stonehaven.  It  runs  in  a  g«ser^  levd' 
traft,  for  the  great  pan,  along  the  ioulhem  yer^c  of  Tht 
How.  On  ihc  northern  side  of  The  How,  near  ihe  foot  of 
the  Grampians,  there  is  another  good  road,  nphd^LaUogfr* 
ther  by  commutation  money,  which  falls  into  the  fonorri 
about  eight  miles  from  Stonehaven-  The  last  great  roaJ  to 
be  noticed,  runs  along  the  shore  from  Moaiiose  to  Abcr- 
defen,  a  stretch  of  neatly  fotiy  miles-  From  Dervie,  oonh 
to  Aberdeen,  this  is  one  of  the  best  ro.ids  imaginable,  aad 
is  upheld  by  tnrnpike.  But  fiom  Bervie south  to  MoairoiCj 
^  through  a  hill  and  dale  conntry,  it  is  not  merely  ronch  nj> 
and  down  hill,  but  also  kept  in  miserable  order,  haTing  da 
funds  to  support  it  but  the  commutation  money,  which  i«  al- 
together inadequate  to  a  road  so  much  used  as  this.  Ii  hsi 
long  been  in  contemplation  to  alter  its  course,  and  to  mako 
ji  turnpike  But  the  conterminous  pi  oprietors  hare  nevcf 
yet  been  able  to  agree  on  the  plan  to  be  adopted  for  tfai* 
purpose.*  The  great  roads  ought  perhaps  to  be  all  pot  mt^ 
der  the  imoiediatc  management  of  govemoieDt. 

There  are  numberless  cross  roads  thrnugh  all  the  cotintyf 
some  of  them  tolerable,  and  others  altogether  intolerable* 
Actons  iheGrSimpians,  in  their  boldest  front,  there  passe*  ft 
road  up  the  face  of  the  Cairn-a-mount,  which  conneAa  tb« 
I'  How  wiihiheDec.side.  Tnis  wants  only  a  bener  direAi 
to  make  it  a  good  pass ;  for  it  was  made  at  a  considcrabla 
expence,  and  is  still  carefully  attended  to.  But  it  u  fir- 
float  being  well  ditefted, — the  unnecessary  accIiTny  i« 
apparent  at  every  turn ;  much  of  which  could  be  obrtatnl 
without  deviating  greatly  from  the  prtocnt  line.  Theic  art 
two  other  U'af^s  across  these  hills,  farther  dowo  the  cc 

■  Sinn  nriiicg  (he  abme.  meaivret  hiTc  lucn  adopted,  acd  at«  mv  fu^ 
(!n|[>  in  eiccutian,  'a  i^cr  thii  road  into  in  slmoit  nOn  Dc*  liiM.  Mti  tt 
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irji  but  neither  of  them  fit  for  a  carriage,  but  in  the  beat 
weather  in  snmaier. 

The  turnpike  roads,  origbally  made  by  subficriptiooy  are 
kept  np^om  the  toils  tfa^it  are  levied,  vhlch  are  at  the  high 
rats  of  three  pence  for  a  horse,  and  a  shilling  for  a  two  horse 
cart,  and  other  carriages  in  proportion.  The  commutation 
roads  are  constru(5teJ  and  upheld  from  two  funds;  First,, 
the  highway  and  bridge  money  ot  the  counry,  levied  from 
the  propnetors,  at  tlie  rate  ot  tK)s.  Sccrliug  for  every  j^lOO 
Soots,  valued  rent  This  produces  about  /,  7 49.  Second, 
fcom  the  statute  labour,  or  rather  commutation  money  in  its 
stead,  which,  being  at  the  rate  of  10s  for  tiie  £1^0  Scots 
val«aiioa,  is  levied  on  die  occuptcr^s  of  land,  and  will  yield 
half  as  aauch  as  the  other  ; — making  in  all,  aftofit  £1075^ 
froflor  which  several  small  salaries  to  die  clerks  or  coliedlors 
of  the  different  distrt^ls  are  to  be  dedu6ted. 

Hie  county,  with  regard  to  turnpikes,  is  divided  into  two 
distndls :  The  fir^  from  Uee-side  to  Stonehaven,  and  the 
second,  from  Stonehaven  to  the  Eslu  With  regard  to  com- 
mutation roads,  it  is  divided  into  four  districts ;  viz  The 
Durris,  the  Stonehaven,  the  l4awrencekirk,  and  the  St. 
Cyrus  distriAs,  to  whidi  aie  attached  tl^  parishes  conter- 
minous to  each. 

The  trustees  on  the  first  turnpike  distri^,  are  the  provost, 

ma^st rates,  and  town-coiuKil  of  Aberdeen^  the  representa^^K^ 

fives  in  Parliament  for  the  coimty  of  Kincardine  and  city  of 

Aberdeen,  and  the  sheriff  depute  of  Kincirdincsh'u'e,  togc^ 

ther  with  all  the  heritors  in  the  parishes  of  Nigg,   Nether 

Banchory,  Mary  Culter,  and  Fetteressoe,  who  have  lands  to 

the  extent  of  ;f  #00  Scots  valuation,  and  the  eldest  sons,  or 

heirs  apparent  of  these  lieritors,  and  one  guardian  or  trustee 

of  each  minor  of  the  same  extent  of  valuation.     The  trustees 

for  the  second  turnpike  distrift  arc.  The  provost  and  eldest 

baillie>  the  Master  of  Mortifications,  the  treasurer  of  Gor- 
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don's  hospital,  and  the  conveener  of  the  trades  of  Aberdeen  j 
the  provost  and  eldest  balllie  ot  Bervie,  together  vith  the 
sheriif  depute  of  Kiiicardiaeshire  and  his  substittite,  and  all 
justices  of  the  peace,  as  also  every  man  possessing  land  «• 
thlo  the  county,  to  the  exient  of  ^100  Scots  valuationi  oihct 
to  his  own  right  or  in  right  of  his  wife ;  the  eldest  soos  or 
heirs  apparent  of  such,  and  one  guardian  or  trustee  for  each 
minor  so  qualified-  The  trustees  for  the  coimnutatioD  roadi 
are  all  proprietors  in  the  county,  in  their  own  or  to  the  r^ht 
of  their  wives,  who  have  laad&  10  the  extent  of  j^lOOSoota 
valuauon  ; — their  eldest  sons  or  heirs  apparent,  xnd  oo* 
guardian  or  trustee  for  each  minor  of  like  property  i  and  i 
proxy  for  each  vidow  or  uumarried  woman  of  like  extent  ( 
such  proxy  bdng  authorised  by  a  wilting  under  her  biuid( 
all  justices  of  the  peace ;  the  shcritf  depute  and  bis  sobstv 
tute,  the  provost  and  eldest  baillie,  the  Master  of  Mortifies 
tions,  the  treasurer  of  Cordon's  hospital,  and  the  conveecer 
of  the  trades  of  Aberdeen  ^  and  the  provost  and  eldest  bnlfie 
of  BeiTie;  together  with  all  tacksmen  of  land  to  the  extent 
of  jC3I)0  yearly  rent,  either  in  life-rent,  or  on  tacfcs  origioall^ 
of  nineteen  yeais  endurance. 

To  this  account  of  the  roads  I  have  merely  to  add,  that 
there  is  a  very  constant  attention  of  the  country  geotlcmea  W 
the  subjefl,  and  that  under  their  enlightened  and  liberal ou- 
nagcment,  the  road^  are  every  year,  getting  more  and  man 
into  good  order,  and  are  thus  more  and  moie  advoodog  the 
prosperity  of  the  county. 

SECT.  II.  I 


I 


CANALS. 


Tur.R£  has  long  been  a  talk  of  a  canal  to  be 
I'te  Hew  of  The  Meami,    and  Sirjthnore, 
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join  the  Tay,  abont  four  miles  above  Peith.  Few  places  ia 
Scotland  present  a  trafl  more  suited  to  the  purpose.  Very 
few  locks  would  be  required,  and  these  only  at  the  extre- 
mides ;  the  middle  space  for  about  50  miles  in  length  being 
almost  an  entire  flat.  There  seems  in  fa  A,  to  be  veiy  little 
to  urge  against  the  practicability  of  the  thing,  and  nothing 
perhaps  against  its  expediency,  but  that  it  would  be  of  no 
use.  Nobody  would  think  of  conveying  goods,  40  or  50 
miles  by  water,  who  had  it  in  his  power  to  bring  them  di« 
re£Uy  to  market  by  an  easy  land  carriage,  of  less  than  the 
fourth  part  of  the  distance  and  time. 

SECT.  IIL 

FAIRS  AND  MARKETS. 

Th£RE  is  no  scarcity  of  fairs  and  markets  in  this  county ; 
nor  does  it  require  much  business  to  induce  the  people  here 
to  frequent  them.  They  may  be  arranged  according  to  the 
order  in  which  they  take  place  in  the  course  of  the  year. 

]//.  St.  Anthony's  fair  of  Lawrencekirk,  on  the  third 
Wednesday  of  January,  O.  S.  Th'is  is  appropriated  to  the 
hiring  of  servants  for  the  ensuing  year  or  half  year,  and  of 
reapers  for  the  harvest.  It  is  very  crowdedly  attended,  and 
is  a  great  day  of  bousing  to  the  kds,  and  of  sweet-meats  to 
the  lasses. 

2d.  Candlemas  market  of  Stonehaven.  This  is  chiefly 
for  the  sale  of  grain  and  of  home-made  cloth.  It  is  held  on 
the  Thursday  before  Candlemas,  O.  S. 

SJ.  Gardenstone  fair  of  Lawrencekirk.  This  is  for  the 
sale  of  cattle;  some  fat,  some  half-fed,  and  some  lean 
enough.  It  is  the  first  general  byre  delivery,  and  is  com- 
monly pretty  throng.  Feihaps  200  or  300  beasts.  It  is 
held  on  the  last  Thursday  N.  S.  of  April. 
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Mhf  Upper  Banchory  Mid-Lcntern  fair,  on  the  last  Than* 
day  of  March,  N.  S.  This  Is  for  the  sale  of  hooie>Duiit 
cloth,  and  sundry  small  articles. 

5tL  Pace  market  of  Anchinblae ;  for  cattle,  and  is  000- 
monly  well  attended.     It  is  held  on  the  Thvrsdiy  befiort 
'"Garden stone  market  of  I^wrenceklrk. 

6/^.  St.  Mark's  fair  of  Fettercaim,  for  grain  and  hooie- 
made  cloth,  &c.  It  is  held  on  the  last  Thursday  of  Apr! 
O.  S. 

7/3.  Muchalsy  cattle  market^  on  the  first  Tuesday  of 
May  O.  S. 

8/A.  Bervie  fair,  on  the  first  Wednesday  of  May  O.  S, 
This  is  for  cattle,  and  is  commonly  well  attended,  as  dealeis 
are  by  this  time,  beginning  to  buy  in  cattle  for  grazing. 

9th.  Whitsunday  market  of  Stonehaven.  For  grain  and 
home-made  cloth,  &c.  It  is  field  on  the  Thursday  after 
Whitsunday  O.  S. 

\Oth,  Cammock  fair,  on  the  second  Wednesday  of  June 
N.  S.  For  graring  cattle,  and  generally  well  attended.  It 
is  held  on  a  muir  half  way  between  Lawrencekirk  and  For- 
doun. 

Wih,  Mcgrie  cattle  market.  Generally  well  attended,  is 
held  on  the  same  week  with  Cammock. 

12.  Paldy  Fair.  It  is  held  on  a  hill,  about  a  mile  and  i 
half  north-east  from  Fordoun.  This  is  the  gieatest  fair  in 
the  county.  It  begins  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  July  O.  S., 
and  continues  four  days.  On  Tuesday  for  sheep ;  Wednes- 
day for  all  dcfcriptions  of  home-made  cloths ;. on  Thursday 
for  cattle  and  wool ;  and  on  Friday  for  horses.  The 
Thursday  is  particularly  well  attended  from  all  the  county ; 
?nd  the  number  of  cuttle  niav  be  from  2W0  to  fJOOO.  The 
concourse  of  people  is  still  more  numerous  •,  for  besides  the 
traffic  in  cattle,  thcic  is  commonly  a  winding  up  of  accounts 
between  the  farmers  and  the  corn  dealers  respcfting  the 
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precedi0g  crop.  The  Whitsunday  rent  formerly  depended 
OQ  this  market.  And  a  go6d  PaUyfair  is  stUi  a  standing 
toast  previous  to  it,  in  The  Mearos*  To  accommodate  thia 
Domejrous  assemblage  of  people,  there  are  whole  streets  of 
teots  ereOed,  where  not  only  all  kinds  of  liquors  and  spirits 
tre  to  be  had,  but  a  plentiful  supply  of  ready  dressed  meat 
of  various  kinds,  for  dinner.  This  is  provided  by  the  differ- 
ent Inn-k^pers  from  the  neighbouring  towns,  who  aft  as 
suttlers  on  this  occasion,  and  do  a  deal  of  business  in  this 
way  at  fairs.  There  is  also  here  a  sttiCk  police  under  the  di- 
rection of  a  magistrate,  who  presides  in  the  justice  tetttf  and 
Is  provided  with  a  strong  guard,  armed  with  rosty  halberts 
to  enforce  his  decisions,  and  if  necessary,  to  apprehend  and 
punish  delinquent*;  on  the  spot.  It  is  rarely  however,  that 
he  has  occasion  to  exercise  the  latter  part  of  his  executive 
powers,  though  he  lias  frequent  occatdon  to  judge  between 
parties,  and  to  gi\<  a  summary  decision,  which  is  understood 
to  be  final.  At  least,  I  have  not  beard  of  an  appeal,  nor 
even  of  a  murmur  on  the  subjeA, 

I3tb.  St.  James'  fair  of  Garvock.  This  is  also  a  four 
days  f;iir,  and  is  held  two  weeks  af^er  Paldy  fair,  on  the  top 
of  a  hill,  near  the  kirk  of  Garvock  *  This  fair  is  both  for 
cattle,  and  for  hiring  servants.  The  cattle  are  not  very  nu- 
merous ;  not  exceeding  400  or  500.  But  the  concourse  of 
people  b  great  beyond  any  thing  of  the  kind  in  The  Mearns, 
Almost  all  the  country  for  ten  miles  round,  crowd  to  it,  man, 
woman,  and  child.  For  master  and  mistress,  hire-man  and 
hire-maid,  must  be  all  at  this  fair ;  so  that  there  are  left  at 
home  hardly  so  many  people  as  to  keep  the  cattle  from  the 
corn.    I  have  no  where  else  seen  such  a  gathering  together 

• 

*  From  this  hill  there  it  an  oncoirmoDly  extensive  pro'^pcA,  not  only  over 
The  Mcirni,  bnt  al*o  over  great  part  of  AngQ*  ^^^  F'i'c,  a'ld  even  acroft 
EaM  Lothiin,  i:rto  Drrwick«liire.  The  Lammcr  N!u:r  hilit  appear  very  di^ 
xiodijt  vid  f  J  d9  •Sme  of  the  Cbeviut8i 
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except  3t  Leith  races,  which  are  more  numetoat  indeed,  it 
not  so  much  crowded.  Here  are  not  only  long  streets  cf 
tents  for  the  eotertainment  of  che  compaoy,  but  iIki  wheli 
mnges  of  shops  (or  Creams)  for  merchaadise.  Clothien) 
haberdashers,  shoemakers,  an^ioncers ;  but  abore  all,  tha 
jwtety-pun,  or  confeftioners,  take  up  their  station  heie ;  and 
all  reap  a  rich  hardest  en  this  occasion.  Here  also  the  re» 
cruJL-  2  serjfjnt  frequently  cajoles  the  young  fads  ont  of  ihcif 
fieed'im,  and  decorates  them  with  a  cockade. 

The  entertainment  to  be  met  with  in  the  eating  tents  ii 
hardly  exceeded  by  that  in  the  best  Inns  in  the  country.  In 
faA,  the  best  Inn-kccpers  themselves  attend,  and  have  oco* 
sioii  to  deal  out  their  wine,  their  cyder,  ihcir  porter, 
their  punch,  with  no  sparing  hand.  The  number  of 
that  can  be  accommodated  at  once,  in  one  of  thete 
astonishing.  1  have  myself  been  one  of  ninety-six  who  havcj 
at  a  time,  sat  down  to  dinner.  The  company  were  ZTrzngeA 
in  four  TOWS ;  two  on  each  side,  with  an  open  area  bvtweca 
to  admit  of  passing  and  repassing.  The  seats,  which  aiv 
permanent,  consist  of  low  benches  of  turf,  ptaced  together 
three  and  three ;  the  middle  one  serving  as  a  table.  Tba 
whole  is  covered  with  an  awning  of  sail-cloth,  stretcbcd' 
upon  poles,  to  keep  out  the  sun  and  the  wind.  The  proti* 
sions  are  stored  in  carts  at  the  entrance.-  The  dinnci  bill  ii 
generally  a  shilling  a  head ;  and  about  another  ihilliog*! 
wotth  of  drink  sufiices  for  the  first  bout  -,  when  the 
retires  to  allow  another  to  enter.  In  this  way  the 
kept  going  for  hours.  In  the  afternoon,  the  compaoy  rttiuv 
in  twos  and  threes,  and  take  another  glass  i  for  it  is  lekloB 
that  the  first  shilling's  worth  sen-es  them. 

Here  there  is  abo  a  magistrate,  and  a  justice 
ther  with  the  guard,  and  the  stocks,  which,  as  at 
are  displayed  intrrrertm.     Cut  this  does  n 
depredations.     For  pickpopkcis,  altuicd  by 
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limes  succeed  in  making  a  prey  of  the  unwary.  Should 
they  be  deleted,  no  mercy  19  shewn  them ;  bdt  to  the  stocks 
Corth^rith.  These  also  formerly  got  employment  by  some 
dmnken  fellow  being  set  in  them  to  cool  at  his  Idisuret 
vhich  gave  no  small  annisement  to  the  populace.  There  is 
rarely  very  little  disposition  in  the  people  of  this  part  of  the 
country  to  quarrel,  at  these  great  meetings.  For  notwith- 
atanding  they  are  not  sparing  of  thdr  liquor,  it  is  very  rarely 
that  any  fray  liappens.  The  whole  crowd  seems  animated 
with  one  spirit  of  hilarity  and  joy. 

lieib.  Lawrence  fair ;  held  on  a  muir  about  a  mile  north 
from  Lawre^cekirk,  on  the  second  Tuesday  of  August  O.  S* 
This  also  is  a  four  days  fair,  and  has  its  justice  tent  and 
guard.  But  though  there  may  be  more  cattle  here  than  at 
St.  James's,  there  is  not  the  tenth  part  of  the  people. .  Here, 
besides  selling  thdr  cattle,  the  masters  provide  themselves 
in  left  hand  gloyes  for  their  shearers. 

ISth.  Bervie;  for  cattle,  and  commonly  poorly  attended. 
It  b  held  on  the  first  Thursday  O.  S.  of  September. 

I6ii.  Drumlithie  Michael  fair,  for  cattle,  is  generally  well 
attended,  bdng  nearly  the  last  in  the  season.  It  is  held  on 
the  first  Thursday  after  Michaelmas  O.  S. ;  and  isconunon- 
ly  followed,  in  two  weeks  after,  by  what  'is  called  a  Cried 
Jairf  so  distinguished,  by  bdng  audibly  proclaimed  at  this, 
by  the  baillie  of  the  superior,  who,  it  seems,  exerdses  a  dis- 
cretionary power  to  this  effeA. 

17 tL  Mergie  for  cattle,  and  held  on  tlie  same  week  with 
the  cried  fair  of  Drumlithie. 

18/^.  Lawrence  fa'v  of  Lawrencekirk,  on  the  last  Thurs^ 
day  of  Oftober  O.  S.  for  cattle.    Poorly  attended. 

I9tb.  and  20tb.     There  are  two  fairs  at  Stonehaven, 
-  about  the  end  of  the  year,  namely,  the  Martinmas  and  the 
Yule  markets.  They  are,  each,  held  on  the  Thursdays  be- 
fore these  rttpofttve  days ;  and  like  the  formerly  mendoo^d 
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markets  of  this  town,  are  chieflj  for  coro  and  home-viadc 
doth. 

Tliere  is  a  weekly  market,  during  the  winter  seisooi  it 
Stonehaven,  and  another  at  Anchinblae ;  both  for  catde-, 
the  first  on  the  Tliursdap,"  and  the  latter  on  the  Fridays. 

The  corn'  of  this  connty  is  usually  9oId  by  sample  in  the 
city  of  Aberdeen,  and  in  the  towns  of  Stonehaven  and  Mon- 
trose. There  are  markets  for  this  purpose  the  whole  year 
over,  viz.  at  Stonehaven  on  Thursday,  and  at  Aberdeen  and 
Montrose,  on  Friday ;  which  three  places  are  attended  by 
the  farmers,  accordBng  as  they  reside  in  A«  neighbourhood 
of  each. 

Of  fairs  out  of  the  county,  the  great  Trimty  far  of  Brechin 
(Tamty  Muir)  is  generally  frequented  by  the  people  of  The 
Mcams.  It  is  for  cattle  on  the  second  Thursday  of  June 
N.  S.  This  is  perhaps  the  greatest  fair  in  the  nonh  of  Scot- 
land. There  are  frequently  upwards  of  5t)0()  beasts  brought 
to  it :  And  the  horse  fair  on  the  Friday  after,  is  also  well  at* 
tended.  It  may  be  remarked  on  this  subjeft,  that  almost  all 
transactions  at  fairs  and  markets  are  now  for  ready  money. 
Credit  is  very  rarely  either  given  or  required,  particularly  for 
cattle.  Several  very  respeflable  cattle  dealers  reside  in  the 
county. 

SECT.  IV. 

COMMERCE. 

The  chief  articles  of  external  commerce  in  this  coantj* 
are  coal  and  lime  imported,  tnd  gr^n  exported^  It  oould 
not  be  ascertained  what  share  Kincardineshire  has  in  the 
importation  and  exportation  of  these  bolky  commodities  in 
the  ports  out  of  the.county,  Aberdeen,  and  Montrose.    But 
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bet>;^^n  the  15th  of  May  1806,  and  tlie  15th  of  May  1807, 
the  following  commerce  took  place  in  the  undermentioned 
ports,  in  the  county. 

Imported.  Exported. 

Barrels  of  coals.  BoUsof  lime.  Bolls  of  grain.  - 

Stonehaven    -    S7,628      -        26,906  <-     i7,Or>9 

Gourdon     -       10,760      -^  8,416  -      2,016 

Johnsbaven    -      7,645         -         8,242  •      2,000 


46,033  33,564  21,055 

Of  the  coal,  about  one  fifth  part  was  Scotch.  ^This  is  in* 
deed,  sold,'*not  by  the  barrel,  but  by  the  boll,  of  72  stones 
Amsterdam  weight.  In  the  above  account,  however,  it  is 
converted  into  the  barrel  measure,  of  12  stones,  by  which 
the  English  coal  was  usually  sold  at  Gourdon  and  Jchnsha- 
Ten-  The  Stonehaven  boll  of  24  stones  has  also  been  con« 
veited  in  like  manner ;  so  that  the  whole  number  6{  bar* 
lels  is  to  be  understood  at  12  stones  Amsterdan)  each  ;  a- 
mounting  in  all  to  about  4315  tons ;  the  price  of  which  may 
be  stated  at  21  pence  the  barrel  j  thus  costing  ;^4C27  176. 
at  the  water  edge. 

The  lime  is  measured  by  the  bear  firlot,  and  sells  at  about 
Ss.  8d.  the  bolL  Hence  the  cost  may  be  stated  at  £5605 
8s. 

The  grain  would  be  chiefly  bear  and  barley,  with  some 
oats  and  oat-meal,  and  a  very  little  wheat.  If  estimated  tt 
248.  the  boll,  it  would  be  worth  ^25,266. 

The  quantity  of  grain  belonging  to  this  county,  exported 
from  Aberdeen  and  Montrose,  would  probably  be  equal  to 
as  much  more.  The  coals  imported  through  these  places 
^11  be  more  than  as  much,  and  the  lime  above  half  as 
jDQch.    There  Is,  however,  a  considerable  importation  of 
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pIoymcntB  of  shoemakers,  masont,  &c. :  So  that  two  tUtit 
of  the  people  here  may  be  stated  ai  in anuf arrets. 

Lawrencekirk,  the  next  village  as  to  popaladon,  coosists 
rather  of  shopkeepers  than  mechanics.  There  is  a  tbriviag 
bleachfield  however,  in  its  vicinity.  And  oot  of  the  mort 
elegant  matiufad^urcs  in  Scotbtid  is  in  this  village,  oztatAft 
that  of  the  beautifully  varnished  wooden  snufT-boxes,  iW 
ready  taken  notice  of  in  a  preceding  chapter.  Bot  this  B»J*- 
tery  employs  only  one  or  two  ariisis. 

In  Anchinblae,  there  are  a  few  nianufafhirers  For  OMS? 
try  use.  Here  is  also  a  thriving  lint  spiniUDg  mill  ihnt  give* 
employment  to  a  cotwldtrable  number  of  hands. 

Drumlithie  is  another  village,  the  resort  of  weaven  id4 
Other  mechanics,  chiefly  for  the  supply  of  the  conteriWDoui 
country. 

At  Inveiic,  opposite  to  Upper  Banchory,  there  has  foe 
several  years  past,  been  an  woolen  manufafloiy ;  oo  a  anall 
scale  indeed,  but  condafled  with  considerable  skJU  and  eo- 
ergy.  In  this  work  place,  which  hae  a  copious  stipply  of 
water  for  setting  in  motion  the  machinery,  the  wool  U  rt- 
ceired  in  its  raw  state,  and  goes  through  all  the  maooftftnr- 
ing  operations  till  ii  is  converted  into  cloth  of  varioDa 
attd  fabric  for  country  use.  The  number  of  haads 
here  amounts  to  about  eight  or  ten ;  and  the 
wrought  up,  amount  yearly  to  the  ultimate  value  of 
j^SOO;  one  half  of  which  may  be  slated  as  the 
worth  of  the  materials. 

Over  the  whole  county  there  are  interspersed  amoitg  lb* 
•ihet  inhabitants  various  mann&ftnTCra  or  mechaiucs,  whoM 
sole  employment  is  in  serving  their  conterminous  ndgbbocub 
These  manufaflurers  arc  wrights,  masons,  laylors,  Hilihit 
dyers,  millers,  and  of  late,  here  and  there,  a  boieber. 
Weavers,  however,  aie  the  most  numerous  class  of  coontry 
mechanics.     Besides  supplying  iheir  immediate  Delgbbow— 
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hood  by  working  up  the  homespun  yaro>  they  also  weave 
doth  occasionally  on  their  own  account}  for  the  maiket.  The 
whole  number  of  these  different  tradesmen,  including  their 
wives  and  children,  does  not  much  exceed,  in  the  country 
partSf  one  fifth  of  the  population.  They  are  also,  almost  all 
employed  occasionally  in  hosbandry  work ;  for  were  it  not 
for  the  weavers  and  taylors,  in  particular,  the  harvest  ope- 
rations would  never  be  accomplished. 

In  the  succeeding  chapter  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice 
the  extent  of  the  brewing  manufactory*  There  are  not  fifty 
souls  in  the  whole  county  that  gain  a  living  by  it. 


SECT.  VI. 

FISHERIES. 

Thi8  county  having  the  sea  in  front,  and  being  flanked 
with  a  considerable  river  on  each  side,  should  be  expeAed 
CO  have  a  large  share  in  the  ^sheries  j  such,  however,  is  not 
the  fad.  The  sea  Ashing  in  particular,  is  far  fiom  being 
extensive.  It  b  said,  indeed,  to  have  declined  greatly  of  late  % 
havmg  formerly  been  much  more  flourishing,  and  employed 
fnaoy  more  hands.  The  reason  assigned  for  this  falUng  off 
is,  that  the  meo  are  not  only  liable  to  be  impressed  into  the 
Navy )  but  that  the  protections,  for  which  they  are  made  to 
pay  very  high,  have  at  times  been  disregarded,  and  the  men 
forced  away  with  these  protections  in  their  pockets,  while 
their  wives  and  children  have  been  thus  reduced  to  starva- 
tion at  home.  We  do  not  find  however,  that  the  impressing 
of  seamen  has  at  all  occasioned  a  scarcity  of  sailors.  But 
fishers  are  a  particular  race  of  people,  and  fishing  is  a  parti- 
cular profession.  It  is  but  rarely  that  any  man  bred  to  ano^ 
tber  trade,  becomes  a  fisher  i  and  %$  seldom  is  it  that  a  fish* 
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er  betakes  himself  to  the  land  for  a  livelihood.  It  may  dim- 
fore  very  readily  happen,  that  if  once  a  station  is  deprirnlaf 
its  fishermen,  it  may  be  long  before  ihelr  place  i« 
by  others.  Be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  so  far  certain,  th«  iha 
fishing  trade  has  of  late  dwindled  greatly  down,  aod  tUt 
more  especially  on  the  most  southerly  part  of  the  coast. 

At  present,  the  sea  fishing,  or  white  fishery,  as  it  i%  at 
led,  employs  the  following  number  of  boats. — At  Tonj^ 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Dee,  S  boats  and  7  yawl*.— At  Al*i 
tens,  two  boats. — At  Burabaulks,  on*  boat  — At  Cove,  fi« 
boats  and  four  yawls.  These  employ  aboat  100  men.  At 
Fmdon,  four  boats  and  two  yawls. — At  Ponlethen,  ihre* 
boats  and  four  yawls. — At  Downies,  two  bosts.  Thc»e 
employ  about  75  men.  At  Scateraw,  four  boats  and 
yawls. — At  Cowie,  C  boats.  These  employ  GO  men.  All 
these  now  stated  aie  between  Aberdeen  and  Stooeturea^ 
a  stretch  of  about  fifteen  miles ;  and  nearly  the  wbolc  pro* 
duce  is  sent  to  the  Aberdeen  maiket,  or  disposed  of  to  tte 
inhabitants  along  the  adjaceni  coast  side. 

From  Stonehaven  southward,  where  the  fishery  is  tuni 
to  have  declined  most,  the  present  number  of  boats  and  cf 
people  employed  in  them,  seems  10  be  as  under 

At  Stonehaven,  three  boats, — At  Crawton,  one  boat. — At. 
Caiterline,  one  bo.ic. — At  Shiel  hill,  one  boat-  The  wht^ 
employing  about  40  men.  There  was  formerly  double  tbm 
number  of  men  and  boats  on  this  station,  which  ts  that  put, 
of  the  coast  lying  between  Stonehaven  and  Berrie,  a  Mretdl 
of  about  ten  miles. 

In  Bervie  itself,  formerly  a  fishing  station,  there  it  now  M 
white  fishery.  In  Courdon  there  are  four  yawls,  id  whidl 
are  employed  12  men.  Here  there  were  formerly  three  ^irgS 
boats  besides  the  yawls,  which  emploj'cd  30  n>ea<  At 
Johnshaven  there  is  one  boat  and  four  yawls,  in  wl 
ten  beads  are  employed;  whereas  formerly  there 
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to  this  town  26  boats^  giviog  employment  to  2S4  hands.  It 
IS  here  that  the  great  complaint  against  violation  of  protec- 
tions has  been  made,  and  if  just,  the  effeAs  have  been  de- 
plorable. At  Milton  there  is  a  boat  and  six  men,  where 
formerly  three  boats  and  eighteen  men  were  employed. 
These  are  all  the  fisheries  now  between  Bervie  and  Mon- 
trose,  a  stretch  of  twelve  miles  o£  coast. 

The  fish  commonly  caught  on  the  coast  of  The  Mearns 
are  haddocks,  whitings,  cod,  (called  here  kiellen),  ling,  hali- 
but, scate,  turbot,  (called  here,  rodden  fluke  and  bannock 
fluke),  and  flounders ;  all  which  are  in  great  abundance- 
Herrings  are  sometimes  caught,  but  they  are  never  plentiful; 
probably  owing  to  there  being  hardly  any  bay  in  which  they 
can  get  shelter.  There  is  a  fish  resembling  a  herring,  but 
larger,  that  comes  occasionally  to  the  mouths  of  the  rivers^ 
and  is  then  caught  in  great  numbers.  It  is  called  sed,  or 
seath.  Sea  trout  and  finnicks  are  also  frequently  taken. 
Lobsters  and  crabs  are  very  plentiful,  particulaily  off  the 
coast  between  Bervie  and  Stonehaven.  There  are  no  oysters ; 
but  mussels  of  a  very  large  size  are  found  in  great  abundance. 
They  are  in  particular,  very  plentiful  in  the  Bason  of  Mon- 
trose, which,  though  not  in  this  county,  is  so  very  near, 
that  they  are  frequently  brought  to  The  Mearns.  The  value 
of  all  these  different  fish  caught  in  this  county,  may  amount 
to  perhaps  £6C00  yearly ;  giving  employment  to  303  hands, 
or  about  200  families,  or  i^OO  souls. 

The  salmon  fishery  in  this  county  is  of  considerable  im- 
porunce.  That  in  the  North-esk  lets  at  upwards  of  ^^2400 
yearly,  to  the  proprietors  on  The  Mearns  side  of  the  river. 
In  the  Dee,  though  a  much  larger  stream,  the  salmon  fish- 
ery belonging  to  Kincardineshire  is  not  near  so  valuable. 
In  the  parish  of  Nigg  it  lets  for  £2'}.  In  Nether  Banchory, 
at  ;^100.     In  Mary  Cultcr,  at^^GT.     And  fu'  .h?r  up,  in  the 
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parishes  of  Durris,  Upper  Bancbory,  and  Strachao,  at  not 
above /SO  in  all. 

Whether  this  is  owing  to  salmon  not  being  so  plradfiil  it 
the  Dee  as  in  ihe  Esk,  or  whether  that  these  fish  aficA  tbt 
northern  side  of  the  stream,  or  whether  it  may  be  that  the 
proprietors,  on  the  northern  ades  of  both  risers,  hate  a> 
quired  by  purchase  or  otherwise,  a  better  right  to  the  salnoa 
fishings,  than  their  respective  ndghboufs  on  the  soDtti,  are 
clrcnmstances  which  I  cannot  explain.  It  is  nl  least  so  fit 
certmn,  that  on  the  Esk,  almost  the  whole  emoltnnent  derif^ 
cd  from  the  salmoo  fishery,  belongs  to  ihe  lands  on  its 
them  banks.  And  while  the  parish  of  Nigg  has  only  £if 
for  this  fishing  on  the  Dec,  the  city  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  op* 
posite  side,  draws  ^f 620. 

There  is  a  salmon  fishing  in  the  Bervie  water  that  M 
from  jC^O  to  ^100  a  year.  The  whole  salmon  fishing  la 
the  county  is  thus  iet  at  about  /STOO  a  year,  and  givei  4 
occasional  employment  to  perhaps  135  hands. 


POPULATION. 

In  the  annexed  table  of  the  p<^ulacion,  the  first  coltuwif 
marked  at  top  Mao,  was  ascertained  at  that  petiod,  by  tlif 
late  Dr.  Webster,  when  preparing  his  calcuiatioos  for  tbe 
Widows' scheme  of  the  church  of  Scotland.  The  s«coad 
column,  marked  177+  ai  top,  was  made  out  by  Mr  Gankn 
at  tbe  time  when  he  drew  up  his  valuable  map  of  the 
ty.  The  third  column,  marked  1792 — 6  at  top,  wai  oJ- 
lefted  between  these  two  periods,  by  Sir  John  Sincbiri  wbeo 
he  was  drawing  up  that  inestimable  work,  the  staiisiiol  ac- 
count of  Scotland.     And  the  fouith  column,  marked  ISOI* 


shnnih4  remkoC  ciid>p^^fHijbtioB»  jia  aascftnliicd  fcbtf  J<3V 
bf  lAIaf 'Pyrliame^  jiLCOliaeqiieQce  of  pfll98i0ig,W)liiit  to  gfh 
nerallf^adM  Abb^  U^» . firo«i  being  Utiiodiiciftd  bf  th^. 
gpnttnkkiw    AIL  the  ccmaHiiiig  cdumiiA.iie^T  Ho  ihit  last 
peribd.  ......  ,.  "  "  ' 

I  haveliefeto  Jakft.n<iticeo£vhii:Icx>nittiye  totbf  a  coflk^r 
atdhvabbenror JQ  the anraiigfe ment^  ia dua ttble^  x>f  tfac dH^ 
ffrcat  daasta  of  ivhzhinaii  into  EmpbjmmtM  .  There  Kmoa 
to  Isare  beea  no  predst^egnktiaain  tjie.,aft  Itaeif^  as  to 
wbstidasf  tkechUdrea  axd^theservaQtaveitiilo  beana&ged. 
Tlite  has  oocisiooed,  Ib  nearly  all  the  parishes  in  thia  cottfity^ 
the  ditt4reft,  and  in  «one  xrases^  the  -aervanta,  to  be  stated, 
iMfher  aa  conned^ed  with  agriodtiurei  icade,  .nor  mtQufac*- 
rarta  \  bat '  aa  employed  ^tbimmdi  \  wluch  must  cff ctaioly 
lead  to  very  faiiadoua^QQclaaioos  in  estimafing  the  relative 
itnpof  tance  to  the  state  of  the  ditferent  pEcfesaoDS.    The  ge« 
neral  rule,  I  understand  that  the  schoolmasters  who  made 
the  returns,  went  by  in  this  numeration,  was  to  state  merely 
the  heads  of  families  under  their  respeftive  classes  in  hus- 
bandry or  in  trade,  and  all  the  rest  of  the  family  as  employ- 
ed- otherwise.     There  are  only  two  parishes,  1  think,  among 
the  whole  in  this  cotmty>'m  which  the  unemployed  children 
were  included  tinder  the  eame  claaa  with  their  pareats* 
These  jre  the  parishes  of  -Dtiimottar  and  Fetteressoe.    In  all 
the  other  parishes  they  were  arranged,  -not  under  the  res- 
peAive  classes  from  which  they  had  their  maintenance,  but 
at  once  consigned  to  the  class  otherwise  employed.      Thus, 
Garvock  parish,  whi^^hls  so  completely  agricultural,  that 
vnless  it  be  the  families  of  the  clergymad  and  schoolmaster, 
who  are  in  the  3d  class,  and  the  parish  ttiiller,  the  parish 
^niitb,   and   one  or  two   families    more  of    trades-men, 
Itl^are  all  employed  in  agriculture,  having  no  other  means 
o)F  aabsistence.     Tet  this  parish  is  stated  to  have   153  em« 

plojed  In  agriculture  J  17  employed  in  manufafhires'  anil 
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trade,  and  no  tees  than  298  employed  etttrviue.  'Wbcrw 
the  ia(t  truly  is,  that  there  ate  427  employed  in  agrimltiiRt ' 
34  in  coanutaflutfs,  and  only  leven  employed  otbtrtoiit- 

Mary  Culicr  parish  is  stated  in  the  same  ituotnftodfei 
192  in  agriculture;  SI  in  tiade,  aai  ^%1  othirwie.  YcC 
the  tnie  state  is  (>9tt  in  agriculture  t  18  in  trades  i  aod.Odlf 
HX  employed  etbtrwise.  This  unprecise  mode  of  arrange' 
mem  prevails  more  or  less  in  all  the  country  pailshcs.  Bf 
the  table,  as  it  now  stands,  it  should  Eeeoi  that  SOOl  are  cm-; 
ployed  in  agricohure ;  6028  in  trades  or  manuta^urcs ;  aod 
noJessihan  12,318employedo/^n-v;w.  But  front  a  tnora 
ptedse  investigation,  or  rather  a  more  correal  ai  raiigeit>eat|' 
which  I  have  been  enabled  to  make,  either  by  direfi  cume- 
radon,  or  from  probable  conje^urc  founded  on  faAft  othct- 
n-ise  ascertained,  and  in  particular,  from  the  staiistical  ac- 
count of  the  dificrent  parishes,  the  numbers  should  sunl 
thus: 

EairLovMtNT  of  the  Popdlition. 

Souls.      Families.  Souls, 

la  husbandry    13,460  in  2980    being  about  4^  eKb.  % 

Manufafturcs      7,264 — 1820     ■ ♦    «adu 

OtJicrwlse    -     5,623  —  1379 4-^:eKi. 

2lj,347        6179  4J 

,  That  the  number  in  each  family  employed  io  agricvltiMe 
is  greater  than  in  the  families  employed  in  mannfa^ares  ari- 
ses, 1  apprehend^  chiefly  from  this,  that  there  arc  a  greater 
piuportion  of  i^asit^rs  among  the  husbandmen  who  have 
•crvanwUwing  in  family  with  them  i  whereas  ibe  maoaiic- 
turers  are  mostly  operative  people,  few  of  them  haring  «* 
vanta.  Among  those  empIo}cd  etlnrv/hf,  there  arc  alto 
,m.iny  master i ;  and  some  of  ihets.  such  m  the  letunog  pto- 
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prktorsi  keej^  gt«at  hoos^olds.  But  there  are  Idso  itt  this 
diss  many  -families,  composed  of  two  Individaals  only. 
There  are  likevrise  many  houses  with  bat  one  solitaiy  inha- 
bitaiit* 

The  popnhdon  may  also  be  disdngaished  into  thpse  Tiling 
In  townsy  and  those  living  in  the  country^  In  this  connty^* 
those  living  in  towns  or  lillages  containing  SOO  sonls  and 
upwards,  amount  to  about         -  -  II 50  families. 

In  the  country        -        -        -         -         5029  do. 

Sum  as  above  -  -       .    6179 

The  population  may  farther  be  distinguished  into  four 
classes.  1  jf.  As  living  in  affluence.  9J.  As  living  in  easy 
circumstances.  Sd.  As  living  by  the  labout  of  their  hands. 
And  ^th.  As  living  in  indigence  or  in  mendicity. 

Of  this  last  class  there  are  not  many  to  be  found  in  thik 
county.  There  are  mdeed  many  beggars  who  tra\'erse  it  % 
but  there  are  few  or  none  who  reside  within  its  bounds. 

As  to  the  first  class,  I  believe  it  may  be  confined  exclo^ 
ttvely  to  the  families  of  landed  proprietors,  who' reside  ehhef 
constantly  or  occasionally  in  the  county.  These,  innumb^, 
amount  to  about  45.  *-»  7 

The  second  class  is  more  numerous,  and  is  composed  from 
*among  the  husbandmen,  the  manufaAurers^  and  those  dth^f- 
wise  employed.  \ 

It  'is  stated  as  above,  that  th^re  are  2980  families  employ- 
ed in  agriculture ;  being  at  the  rate  of  about  one  family  for 
25  acres  in  cultivation.  How  many  of  these  may  be  mas- 
ters or  principal  tenants,  holding  immediately  from  the  pro- 
prietor, I  have  not  ascertained ;  neither  have  I  ascertained 
predsely  what  I  am  now  going  to  state,  but  offer  it  merely 
as  a  probable  conjeAure,  viz.  that  there  may  be  180  tenants 

^1  the  county  that  may  be  said  to  live  in  easy  ciicurostances ; 
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wjlkb  is  u  the  reu  of  about  ^ht  or  de*  in  neb  ^pamk,  u 
aoaveraget  and  that  all  the  ic«t  (perhaps  tbricetbai  Mm* 
ber),  whatever  iheic  pToRcs  laay  be,  live  ia  urcamstaaaet 
little  to  be  di&tingukhed,  either  with  respcft  to  manual  la- 
bour or  gtineral  accommodation,  from  iheir  own  hired  tn- 
vants.  This  wvrnld  leave  2800  ^aulies  at  labonoiu  bii»> 
bacditien>  either  in  the  capacity  of  raatleis  o[  at  workmea 
for  hire. 

The  cluss  of  manufafturers  is  Mated  to  coawst  of  1839 
families.  These  are  all  truly  so  operauve  that  I  may  be 
justified  iri  stating  that  there  are  not  more  than  *0  (hat  hate 
ihe  appearaacc  of  living  above  the  rate  of  muiual  labom. 

The  class  employed  otbtrwft,  stated  to  comist  of  1 379 
families,  is  unquestionably,  in  proportion  to  its  niimbeia,  the 
most  opulent  of  all;  comprehending,  in  particular,  the  whole 
residing  proprietors,  and  all  those  gentlemen  who  ate  to  thv 
clerical,  medical,  mercantile,  and  law  uepartmeots.  The 
fiist  description  of  these  is  already  stated  in  class  fiitt*  But 
.what  may  be  the  precise  number  of  the  others  (which  in- 
cludes also  the  publicans,  fishers,  and  seamen]  that  may  be 
in  eajy  circumstances,  1  mtist.  confess  myself,  ia  a  gmt 
measure  ignorant-  Perhaps  if  stated  at  134,  it  will  go  far 
to  comprehend  them  all.  Of  this  number,  1  should  sappcse 
S4  to  be  in  the  country,  and  lUU  to  Vise  iu  towns.  Thi( 
statement  would  leave  1200  in  the  class  of  woitc  people. 

The  following  abetrafl  may  more  clearly  elucidate  ibis 
sobjeA. 


+5  Families  in  affluence. 
S4  do  Clergymen  and  others  te<a«y  UrcnBtnan 
160  do.  Husbandmen,         .   do. 
2S0O  do.  Labourers  in  husbandry. 
_I97<»  do.  Mechanics,  oToiIicrwiseenplofeA* 

5099 


I        r  20  Families  maoufactarers,  in  easy  drcnmstancet* 
Towns   I  ^^^  ^^*  Mercbaots,  lawyers,  &c.  do. 

'  ^  1030  do.  Laboaring  mechanics^  seamen,  &c* 

1150 
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Or  Thus : 
In  affluence  -         '  -  -  -         45 

In  easy  circumstances  -  -  334 

In  laborious  employHieiit     .    -  -        5S0O 

lu  indigency  very  few,  in  mendicity  none* 
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CHAP.  XVII.  M 

RURAL    ECONOMY. 

SECT.  I. 
LABOUR. 


I 


TuEepirit  of  cultiTation  bits  occasioned,  in  ibtteoou^ 
GO  much  extra  work  as  to  make  labnureii  in  grest  rF^ootf 
greater  indeed,  than  the  thin  population  can  well  soppl^ 
Wages  have  of  course,  advanced.  But  ihe  scarcity  of  haadi 
is  still  felt.  This  retards  much  the  improving  operatioa% 
which  would  otherwise  go  on  with  greater  rapidhy.  Tint 
labourers  themselves  are,  however,  an  acute  and 
set  of  people,  and  perform  not  only  with  accuracy,  but 
dispatch.  This  is  especialty  the  case  in  all  jobs  taken  bf 
the  piece ;  a  mode  that  is  getting  more  and  more  inio  pn& 
tice. 

The  labourers  here  may  be  distinguished  into  di^tcK 
classes-  There  is  one  set  that  is  hired  from  day  to  day, 
from  week  to  week  ;  and  is  a  very  useful  class  of 
These  may  be  said  to  be  the  pioneers  of  husbandry, 
make  atid  repair  the  roads,  the  drains,  and  the  fences.  llMy 
assist  the  regular  hired  servants  in  all  desultory  openiki^ 
such  as  in  filling  and  in  eprciding  manure  i  bonng  n 
or  other  drill  crop;  in  m»kiMg  hay  ;  in  harvest  work 
occasionally,  in  the  barn;.  They  are  now  and  ihea  thro«* 
Idle  by  stress  of  weather,  or  intervals  between  jobef 
they  commonly  get  better  wages  for  the  riaw  they  votlL 
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than  those  who  are  hired  more  permaneotly.  They  make 
I0oat  howevef) .  when  they  are  hired  by  the  piece,  vhich^ 
£irom  accustomed,  praftice,  they  are  able  to  accomplish  with 
dexterity.  About  a  fifth  part  of  all  the  labourers^  in  the 
county,  is  of  this  class.  They  are  generally  married,  and 
Inside  in  detached  cottages,  or  Yillages  unconaedled  with 
the  farmsteads. 

-  Another  class  of  .servants  .consists  of  young  lads,  or  un- 
■latried  men,  who  .^re.  hired  from  half  year  to  half  year,  and 
seldom  remain  longer  in  one  service ;  but  are  ever  roaming 
about  from  placfi.  to  place.  Jhese  are  always,  employed 
about  the  hpr$es>  and  either  board  in  the  master^s.  family,  or 
Jive,  in  a  separate  apartment^  called  the  Batiy^  where  they 
ptepare  their  own  viAualsj,  sit  in  the  evenings,  and  sleep  at 
nights.  They  may  amount  to  a  fifth  part  also  of  the  whole 
number  of  labourers. :  They  are  generally  hired  at  a  higher 
rate  than  other  servants,  but  for  no  other  reason  that  I  can 
perceive  than  that  it  is  almost  indispensable  to  have  sokue  of 
them  about  a  farm  hpu^  to  have  a  charge  of  the  cattle  at 
nights,  and  to  be  always  at  hand  when  wanted. 
•:  ,.Tbe  chief  class  of  labouKrs  in  husbandry  are,  however, 
ibe  married  servants,  that  are  hired  from  year  to  year. 
These  will  amount  to  three  fifths  of  the  whole;  and  live  ge- 
nerally in  cottages  conneAed  with  the  farm  house,  or  in  its 
vicinity.  They,  have,  each  manj^his  milch  cow,  which  goes 
with  the  master's  own  cattle,  and  which  is  seldom  the  worst 
cared  for  in  the  herd.  They  have  likewise  patches  of  land 
laboured  for  them,  on  which  they  sow  thar  Hnt  or  plant 
their  poutoes. .  They  are  provided  also^in  fuel ;  either  peats 
or  coal,  or  both,  as  may  be  most  convenient.  Their  wages, 
even  including  these  acconu^odations  and  perquisites,  are 
always  the  most  moderate  of  any  class  of  servants.  Thejr 
are  also  the  tnos^  steady  dasS}  and  are  more  to  be  depended 
jtfi  in  all  timo  of  hurry  and  bustle.     1  hey  liave  indeed  a 
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kind  of  rKtprochy  of  inter«er  with  the  maater ;    and  ( 
doR]^  reside  eeveral  years  in  (he  same  place  without  i 

Th«re  is  aoother  class  stii),  of  lubourfn  in  agricalinwa 
These  aie  womeD  and  girls,  who  cc«ne  ont  ocusioi 
assist  m  al!  Mods  of  bye-worls  j  such  as  homg,  w 
hiy^makiog,  anil  above  all,  in  harvest  In  thi«  Ma90D,di^' 
are  the  most  numerous  class  of  labourers,  and  pcifcnB  dM 
greatest  {Mn  of  the  work )  and  their  habitual  \atftuSltf  lad , 
nerrimeAt  make  that  bnsy  season  pass  the  most  diMribttjr 
df  anjr  in  the  year.  ladeed  at  the  -worl  ite^f  ih«y  arc  oat 
eurpassed,  individually,  by  the  toettt  btit  ratltn  ouinn^ 
rhem.  Ai  least,  I  have  always  found  that,  in  harveat,  « 
work  is  done  by  the  pece,  it  tb  the  womeo  tod  glib  d 
make  the  moat  wages.  They  a*e  therefore  very  i 
rated,  ivhent!]  hiring  for  a  harvest  sea^oo,  tbeygetQ 
ably  less  wages  than  the  nten.  Bui  the  fiid  i«,  I 
season,  men  always  get  too  much.  This  »  on  ih*^ 
that  they  are  hable  to  ^m</  the  sheaves,  as  well  anosii 
the  corn.  But  blading  is  not  a  Meom'a  man'it  fori)  tadM 
contrary)  he  Is  in  general,  very  handless  at  this  kind  uf  war b 
An  ordinaty  man  would  content  himself  to  dangle  on  aftet 
three  shearers ;  he-  would  chiiik  himself  at  full  aUowaMt 
with  four ;  and  stx  is  the  utmost  that  the  stooteet  of  thaa 
all  will  undertake  to  Innd  to.  Tlus  is  however  aloioat  ifat' 
only  kind  of  woik  at  which  a  man  cervant  hereKcou  awl^ 
wark.     In  almost  every  thing  else  he  ts  lemarkably  haody*' 

In  the  management  of  their  hordes,  the  servants  in  doi 
county,  are  dexterous  to  k  f^nlt.    They  govtni  tbcm  wttoUf 


odglibtfaA, 
rery  m^Mh 

.ih*3ilH 


by  the  tongue.  They  wlH  admit  of  no  band 
horse  must  do  what  he  is  commouded,  vnthoot 
tionthan  (he  ur^iA,  (pronoiiaced  long,  and 
vff;  aadlhe  eumf  titker  /  and  theihi,  (g»  on)) 
(ttatidstUI^  It  is  astonishing  how  docile  the 
this.     He  turos  to  rights  or  left,  orgoeg  fervani, 
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ills  tnaster,  like  a  dog,  just  as  he  is  bidden.  Nbw  and  then 
ifMleed,  when  suddenly  frightened,  he  breaks  loose,  and  fatal 
tccident5  will  at  times  ensue  ^  so  that  there  seldom  a  year 
passes  wkhont  some  person  being  kiHcd,  who  is  generally 
the  driver  himself,  from  his  over  confidence  But  it  is  in 
vain  to  think  of  reclaiming  the  men  from  their  mode  of  ma- 
nagement. They  conceive  themselves  to  be  completely  af- 
fronted, if  they  are  thought  not  able  to  govern  thcii  horses 
vitboot  the  aid  of  reins.  All  that  has  hitherto  been  dene  by 
the  masters,  by  the  gentlemen  of  the  county,  and  by  the 
aheritf  himself,  has  neither  been  able  to  persuade  nor  to  com* 
pel  the  carters  to  use  hand  reins.  Even  at  the  plough,  there 
are  many  who  will  not  use  them. 

In  their  foodf  the  labourers  of  this  county  arc  remarkably 
plain  and  moderate.  Oat  meal,  prepared  in  diticrent  ways, 
and  served  up  with  milk,  forms  two  parts  in  three  of  their 
vrhole  diet.  The  remainder  is  composed  of  potatoes  or  of 
barley  broth  mixed  with  coleworis,  or  cabba<»es,  or  other 
^rden  stuffs.  Cheap  as  lish  is,  in  this  county,  there  is  but 
little  of  it  eaten  by  farm  servants,  and  still  less  of  butcher 
meat.  I  doubt,  if  at  an  average,  one  person  with  another  of 
this  class  of  people,  taste  either  fish  or  flesh  above  ten  times 
in  a  year.  They  are  notwithstanding  a  hale  and  a  vigorous 
•et  of  men  ;  so  that  the  notion  that  some  of  our  southern 
neighbours  have  of  oat-meal,  viz.  that  it  is  a  poor  and  debi-> 
Fitating  food,  must  be  extremely  ill  founded.  Many  of  the 
people  here  have  not  even  the  variety  of  potatoes,  ncr  of 
bailey  broth  and  vegetables ;  but  live  on  oat  meal  three 
times  a  day,  and  all  the  days  of  the  year.  This  is  very  much 
ehe  case  with  the  young  men  who  live  in  the  J?c/Zy,  and  pre- 
pare their  own  vifluals.  These  are  allowed,  each,  two 
pecks  of  oat  meal  weekly,  with  the  milk  of  one  cow  to  three 
of  them.     They  have  no  potatoe  noi  cabbage  garden,  nor 

conld  they  have  time  to  make  barley  broihj   although  thcv 
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had  the  matctlals.    They  therefore  conforu  themielvn  I* 
iheir  circumstances,  and  live  entirely  on  oat  meal.     Kovuff 
they   very  nke  in  the  cookery  of  it.    V/ith  a  UtUc  vara 
wnter  poured  over  a  handful  of  meal  in  a  dJsh,  their  (fimcr 
is  made  In  an  instant.     I  have  known  them  use  cold  wan 
for  this  purpose,  when  in  a  hurry.     What  an  excelleoi  tat 
of  living  for  a  soldier  !  He  could  carry  a  week's  piovmoa 
bis  koap&ack. 

They  ate  moderate  and  plain  in  their  food  j  but  ibey  an 
not  so  in  ihcJr  floiuhing.  Hardly  any  thing  but  English 
nufa^ure  will  serve  them.  At  kiik  and  at  market,  it  is  &(• 
iiciilt  to  distinguish  the  man  from  the  master,  and  »tiU  t 
so,  the  tn.iid  servant  from  her  mistress.  Either  the  uo 
iho  other  have  seldom  less  than  (f  5  wonh  of  clothes, 
often  twice  that  value,  on  their  back  at  once. 

The  ordinary  work  dress  of  a  Kincardineshire  ploughimt 
is  a  shore  coat  with  pantaloons ;  frequently  a  white  ki%F 
sometimes  of  felt,  and  sometimes  of  straw.  The  bl(»e  bow 
net,  chiefly  uf  the  highland  fashion,  is  still  in  use  uncx^  the 
older  people. 

The  furniture  of  a  Mearns  cottage  consists,  in  general, 
t^»'o  close  wooden  beds,  which  are  so  arranged  as  to  on 
a  separation  between  two  apartments  \ — one  or  two  wood 
chests  for  holding  clothes ;  a  cask  for  holding  mtiA  \  s  MT 
of  dairy  oteuiiils-,  an  iron  pot  or  two  for  cooking  the  vi(laalt{ 
a  girdle,  or  heating  Iron,  for  toasting  the  bread ;  md  «  fnt 
dishes,  some  of  wood,  and  some  of  stone-ware.      Two 
th|-ee  chairs  or  stools,  and  a  press  or  cupboard  for 
the  crockery  ware,  and  the  bread,  the  cheese,  ihe  hotter, 
at  limes,  the  whiskey  bottle.       A  tea  equipage,    oa  a 
scale,  has  alio  of  late,  become  an  indespeosable  anide 
C'jtl<ige  furniture ;  for  tea  drink'mg  has  now  found  he  w 
cveiy   where.     It  seems   to  be  a  genile  species  of  cl 
uhith  bct;.  the  iflia^DauoB  and  thclongoe  at  work  will 
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incurring  the  imputation  of  dronkenness,  or  breaking  any  one 
precept,  human  or  divine.  Wherever  it  is  once  introduced, 
it  keeps  its  ground  as  certainly  as  snuiF  or  tobacco,  and  be- 
copies  nearly  as  inveterate  a  habit  *,  but  happily  it  serves*  as 
an  article  of  food,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  a  luxurious 
gratification.  The  value  of  a  cottage  furniture  may  be  esti- 
mated at  from  ;f  10  to  ^f  20.  Perhaps  £15  may  be  set  down 
as  a  medium  rate.  The  praftice  noticed  in  Mid  Lothian,  of 
making  penny  weddings  to  enable  the  young  new  married 
cottagers  to.  furnish  their  houses,  is  not  known  in  The 
Meams.  Indeed,  from  the  present  rate  of  wages,  they  do 
not  stand  in  need  of  such  aid. 

Hours  of  labour  J  In  ordinary,  are,  in  winter,  as  long  as 
light  will  permit.  In  summer,  the  day  labourers  work  from 
six  in  the  morning  till  six  at  night,  being  allowed  two  hours 
interval  to  breakfast  and  dinner,  so  as  to  have  ten  full  hours 
-work  in  the  day.  In  extraordinary  cases,  where  it  is  incum- 
bent to  push  forward  the  labour,  no  hours  are  regarded. 
Nor  in  faA,  can  the  labours  of  the  husbandmen  be  restric- 
ted to  hours.  The  result  of  a  season  may  depend  on  a  single 
hour,  as  it  is  taken  hold  of,  or  as  it  may  be  negle^ed.  It 
is  very  seldom  thatv  servants  here,  are  averse  from  carrying 
on  the  work.  In  harvest,  they  sometimes  work  the  whole 
night.  In  the  hurry  also,  of  getting  ready  a  cargo  of  grain, 
they  will  sometimes  work  with  candle  light  to  get  it  accom- 
plished. There  was  lately,  indeed,  an  instance  of  a  mutiny 
occurring  in  this  case,  but  it  was  promptly  and  very  justly 
correfted- 

In  one  thing,  the  servants  uniformly  shew  themselves 
alert  and  zealous  to  carry  on  the  work ;  I  mean,  in  carrying 
the  crop  to  market,  or  to  the  shipping  haven.  To  a  great 
part  of  the  county,  this  distance  is  from  ten  to  twenty  miles. 
When  this  is  to  be  performed  in  winter,  (as  it  most  usually 

happens) ;  from  the  shortness  of  the  day,  much  of  the  jour- 
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ney  must  be  performed  early  In  the  cnortiing  before  tieO'tmd 
They  can  hardly  sleep  on  the  preceding  DJght  j  bat  will 
up  and  away,  several  hours  before  day ;  and  no  weather 
ever  blew  will  detei  them.  It  must  be  owned,  tuiweiwc^' 
that  ihey  arc  not  quite  in  so  much  hurty  to  return  hcscw 
As  they  went  olF  in  the  daik  in  the  mcnnm^,  it  h  commtm\jf' 
Rs  dark  till  they  arrive  at  home  in  ihe  evening.  Thb 
hardest  and  most  mistimeous  woik  that  men  and  boon  am- 
lubjefled  to  in  The  Mearns.  Next  to  which  may  be 
their  Bummer  woik  of  driving  lime,  which  also  it  ofua 
midnight  busiacss.  The  ploughmen  in  sumtnet,  yoke  bf ' 
four  in  the  morning,  that  the  horses  may  hare  a  longer  in* 
lerval  in  the  heat  of  the  daj'. 

The  general  Jeponmcnt  of  the  KincaTdiDe«hire  pe»<i3Btry 
Is  decent,  sober,  and  industrious.  The  Sabbath  is  respected. 
The  churches  are  well  atiended  And  it  xhould  s««m  that 
the  great  iruilis  of  reJigtoo  and  morality,  which  a  respcAaUB 
and  conscientious  clergy  never  ceacc  to  inculcate  oo  that 
people,  have  a  considerable  InflDeRcc  on  their  lives  and  coa> 
veraaiion 

Popular  ntiicru.  None  very  particnbr :  this  county  nercr 
had  the  honour  to  produce  a  witch.  Fairiw  have  been  heard 
of,  but  were  never  seen,'  In  The  Meams.  The  D»JU,  bow- 
ever,  i&  said  to  have  brea  somerimi^s  seen.  'VM*  maligp 
sprite,  like  the  water  kelpie  of  Dr.  Jamicion,  was  wooi  W 
hannt  the  fords  and  decayed  btidgcs,  where  he  was  par&»  ^^ 
larly  officious  in  inreigling  the  unwary  uaveller,  lo  take 
most  perilous  traft.  It  is  Iwng  since  he  has  ceaseil  to 
mischievous ;  and  having  of  course  lost  all  credit,  be  1 
now  dwindled  down  into  a  mere  scare-crow. 

Traditmn  ace  many  \  and  geacrnUy  the  mote  remotE,  tlU' 
better  amhenticitcd.  Such  as  about  the  bciling  of  the  Sb^ 
riff,  and  about  the  Iidy  rinclla  and  her  brazen  ttatoe,  taA 
her  c^UTSions  on  ilie  tops  of  trees :    These  are  oil 
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Ca£ks.  '  Tlierc  are  sooie  of  a  more  recent  ilate,  generally 
respecting  feuds  bciweeo  great  familigs,  and  battles  with 
ibelr  restless  neighbours,  the  highlaqders.  Thcse»  In  tlieir 
capacity  of  Ketitrin^  or  robbers,  were  wont,  in  days  of  yorCf 
to  harass  the  lower  part  of  this  county.  Many  a  conflift 
ensued.  The  men  of  The  Meams  were  not  to  be  spnlzied 
with  impunity*  They  generally  succeeded  in  repelling  the 
marauders.  Uence  a  mutual  animosity  took  place,  which  is 
hardly  abated  in  the  present  day ;  at  least  there  is  little  mix- 
ture of  the  two  people.  For  although  Kincardineshire  is  al« 
most  a  highland  county,  not  a  tenth  part  of  the  population 
has  the  most  distant  affinity  with  the  Highland  clans.  The 
surnames  of  the  peasantry  are  purely  low  country ;  such  as 
Allan,  Adam,  Anderson,  Andrew,  Beattie,  Bisset,  Burnet, 
Burness,  Clerk,  Crab,  CroU,Crombie  \  Dun,  Dickie,  Duthiet 
Davidson,  I«ow,  Lyall,  Lamb,  Lindsay  \  Milne,  Mitchel, 
Moir,  Middlcton,  Mason  ;  Walker,  W}  lie.  Watt,  Watsoa, 
Wright,  Smith,  Taylour  \  Will,  Thorn,  Jack,  and  Jamie,— 
^g.  Shank,  Foot. 

WAGES. 

A  day  labourer  has  Is.  6*d.  a  day  in  winter,  and  from  that 
to  3s.  in  summer.  Young  lads,  that  hire  by  the  half  yeUr, 
and  are  able  to  work  a  pair  of  horses,  get  from  eight  to  ten 
guineas  for  that  time.  If  they  meat  themselves,  they  have 
two  pecks  of  oat  meal  weekly,  and  eight-pence  for  milkf  or 
the  milk  of  a  cow  among  three.  Counting  the  meal  at  Is  6d. 
the  peck,  and  the  expence  of  iheir  Botky  and  fuel  at  twenty 
shillings  a  year,  their  whole  wages,  per  annum,  will  be  from 
jf  27  r>s.  4d.  to  /LSI  9s.  4d. ;  according  as  their  money  wages 
may  vibrate  from  sixteen  to  twenty  guineas.  The  married 
servants  get  from  ten  to  twelve  pounds  yearly  in  money^ 
with  the  same  quantity  of  meal  as  the  young  men.     At  the 
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same  time  they  have  a  milch  cow  well  kept,  worth  JW 
pouads;  fuel  worth'onc  pound,  potatoe,  or  Itoi 
worth  one  pound,  nnd  a  house  and  a  kail  yard,  worth 
pound;  making  altogether  from ^25  ICB.tOjf27  IGs., 
cording  as  the  money  wages  may  nin  from  ten  to  tw 
pounds.  In  the  upper  parts  of  Dec-side,  instead  of  mill 
a  milch  cow,  the  servants  are  allowed  half  a  peck  of 
weekly;  and  each  family  brews  from  it  thm  owq  beefi 
This,  valuing  the  mah  at  40s.  the  boll,  is  equal  to  £3 
yearly,  which,  in  that  more  remote  eitnation,  is  perhaps 
worth  of  a  cows  milk. 

A  maid  servant,  hired  by  the  half  year,  gets  from  21.  lOfi 
to  31.  in  winter ;  and  has  ten  shillings  additional 
mer  half  year,  as  it  is  understood  she  must  attend  the  hanett 
work.     She  is  always  boarded  in  the  master's  family. 

A  man  shearer  gets  31. )  and  a  woman  shearer  31. 
their  board,  for  the  harvest  season,  which  lasts  geDcraDf 
about  six  weeks.  A  woman  labourer  at  hoeing,  weeding,  or 
hay-making,  gets  from  ten  pence  to  a  shilling,  per  day^  >ad 
boards  herself.  All  these  money  rates  have  advanced  aiMt 
per  cent  within  the  last  seven  years. — A  strong  indicatioii  of 
the  prosperity  of  agriculture. 


PROVISIONS. 


The  quantity  of  provisions  produced  in  this  c 
much  greater  than  what  is  required  to  subsist  tl 
there  may  be  a  deanh,  but  there  never  c&d  be  a  i 
food. 

The  chief  food  of  the  great  body  of  the  people  1 
oat  meal  and  potatoes.      This  is  particnla'ily  the  e 
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^e  peasantry ;  and  these  form  five  parts  id  siX|  of  the  whole 
community.  They  also  use  a  small  proportion  of  bear  rneal^ 
and  a  great  majority  of  them,  barley  broth ;  nor  are  they 
mthout  a  liberal  supply  of  milk. 

In  the  towns  and  principal  villages,  the  people  do  not  live 
•o  much  on  oat  meal,  but  chiefly  on  wheaten  bread.  They 
five  more  also  on  fish  and  butcher  meat.  This  last  taste 
seems  to  be  increasing.  It  is  even  seeming  to  gain  an  es- 
tablishment among  the  country  people.  For  in  1802  there 
was  only  one  butcher  in  the  four  conterminous  parishes  of 
Benholme,  Bervie,  Arbuthnott,  and  KinnefF;  whereas  there 
are  now  four  of  that  employment,  and  all  full  of  business. 

One  dish  from  oat  meal  has  not  yet  been  mentioned.  It 
is  stnvemy  or  snveens^  ox  flummery.  Johnson  defines  this  to 
be  <<  a  kind  of  food  made  by  coagulation,  from  wheat,  flour, 
or  oat  meal ;"  and  he  quotes  Locke  as  stating  it  to  be  very 
fit  for  children.  Here  it  is  made  from  the  neds  or  btuks^ 
that  are  sifted  from  the  oat  meal  at  the  mill ;  which  can  never 
be  so  completely  separated  from  the  meal,  but  that  some  of 
it  adheres  to  them.  It  is  from  this  that  sowens  are  made. 
The  process  is  very  simple,  but  takes  some  time,  and  is  thus 
accomplished : 

The  seeds  are  steeped  in  a  vessel  among  water,  till  they 
acquire  a  moderate  degree  of  acidity,  which  takes  longer  or 
shorter  time,  according  to  the  degree  of  cold  or  heat  in  the. 
weather.  In  summer. this  will  happen  in  four  or  five  days ; 
in  winter  it  sometimes  requires  two  weeks.  When  this  mix* 
tare  has  attained  the  degree  of  acidity  required,  the  thin  wa« 
ther  (called  shiretngs)  that  is  uppermost  in  the  vessel,  is 
poured  off.  The  residue,  consisting  of  seeds  mixed  with 
what  is  now  a  white  pulpy  matter,  is  then  squeezed  in  a  fine 
Steve,  which,  retaining  all  the  seeds,  allows  the  liquid  mat- 
fer,  now  callcNl  raiv^iowenSf  to  pass  into  a  vessel  below, 
where  it  has  much  the  appearance  and  consistency  of  butte*. 
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milk.     This,  without  any  otlier  preparation,  I 

on  the  fire,  xni)  hy  the  time  it  comes  s-botl, 

into  a  coagulation  or  jelly  of  a  coosidrt^le  dtgree  <rf  t) 

ness.     When  cool  enough  to  be  osed.  k  is  e 

milk  i  and  -when  kept  till  ocKt  day,  (he  ni 

wanned  th«t  iti  used  along  with  h.      But  whe^iH*!  1 

RT«  enfto  in  a  wattb  or  io  a  cold  etaic,  they  fotm  a 

is  very  pabtahle  and  much  rvll^hed  bj  people  of  every  s 

They  ar.tmKeTsally  understood  tube  a  very  whol 

ev«Q  a  Diitricious  food.      Insomuch,  that  in  I: 

that  requires  ai  much  food  as  any  other,  they  a 

diBiieT-di«h  by  the  reapeis  in  the  field. 

ThUE,  sowene  are  made  here  from  a  pt^odple  of  «cofi 
to  prevent  waste,  or  to  retain  the  use  of  what  woold  o 
wise  be  io«l.     But  they  can  aUo  be  made  from  ro«il  whoMjC 
And  perhaps  in  do  other  way  could  as  lauch  c 
fee  estrafted  from  grain. 

tt  seems  Ringulur  enouffh,  that  among  all  the  drvicet  <im. 
(ire  prescribed,  in  years  of  scatciiy  to  make  food  go  far,  tl 
of  sowens  or  flummery  has  newer  excited  anention 
oonces  of  oat  meal  make  thirteen  and  a  half  ounces  wei^ 
of  hard  cakes,  or  will  make  39  oz.  weight  of  pam^\  I 
the  same  quantity  transformed  uito  Kowens,  will  moke  56o2. 
In  making  this  last  eKperinicnt,  I  n^cd  16  02.  of  nie:il.  Bit 
of  this  quantity,  12  oz.  only  were  transformed  iitto  fin 
mciT.  There  remained  4-  oz.  (after  being  dried)  of  I 
coarsest  of  the  rae.il,  %vhich  the  water  could  not  caa<retli>* 
to  gowcns.  Kow,  though  manufa^ured  In  itna  vay, 
cannot  be  said  to  have  increased  the  qnan^ity  of  farisacaoM 
matter  ;  yet  as  it  has  fitted  it  more  completely  for  d 
or  for  becoming  the  alimentary  element,  it  may  thu  aciad^ 
ly  render  a  given  quantity  of  meal  more  nuirhit^e. 
evon  the  Elliag  of  the  belly  t$  of  importancelo  a  labomiag 
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LIQUORS. 

The  <!ouatry  people  live,  as  to  liquids,  principally  on  milk 
or' whey.  There  is  very  little  malt  liquor  used  by  them. 
Unless  It  be  daring  five  or  six  weeks,  in  a  season  that  their 
cows  are  yeld,  they  do  not  use  beer  of  any  kind.  As  the 
towns  people,  howeyer,  have  not  the  like  advantages  of  re- 
ceiving  milk  regularly,  they  of  course,  must  consume  more 
malt  liquors.  Perhaps  too,  they  may  indulge  in  drink  beyond 
mere  necessity,  and  join,  at  times,  in  a  social  bottle  with  one 
gnother.  There  were  till  of  late  five  public  breweries  in 
the  county,  of  which  four  still  remain.  One  of  these  brews 
porter  as  well  ^s  small  boer ;  the  other  three,  small  beer 
only.  The  whole,  I  believp,  find  their  custom  chiefly  wi« 
thin  the  county.  Many  private  families  brew  their  own 
beer.  Beside  all  this,  much  porter  is  imported  from  other 
places.  Some  from  London;  more  fiom  Aberdeen;  but 
most  from  Brechin.  In  that  town  there  is  a  porter  brewery 
pn  a  great  scale,  which  seems  to  hit  the  taste  of  the  public 
for  this  kind  of  liquor,  more  than  any  other  Scottish  brew- 
ery that  has  been  hitherto  erc£led.  It  not  only  rivals  the 
London  porter  here,  but  even  in  London  itself ; — selling 
there,  under  its  own  name,  a  very  considerable  quantity. 

SPIRITS. 

There  were,  till  within  these  few  years,  two  licensed  dis- 
tillerics  in  The  Mearns.  There  are  none  now.  Neither  are 
therei  nor  were  there  ever,  many  illicit  stills.  The  people' 
here,  iodced,  were  wont  to  get  a  precarious  supply  of  High- 
land whiskey,  from  time  to  time,  from  the  interior  of  the 
Grampians,  by  the  Dee,  the  Don^  and  the  Avon  waters.  { 
There  were  a  few  hardy  adventurers  that  dealt  in  this  kind 

?  r 
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of  traffic.  They  traversed  the  mouDtains  at  the  lUk  of  ihti^ 
lives,  over  the  most  rugged  and  pathless  traOs,  cbit^y 
the  winter  season,  and  frequently  up  to  the  neck  among  t 
EDOw.  They  always  found  a  read)'  sale  in  the  low  part  of 
the  country,  vhere  no  other  drinkable  spirit  could  be  had* 
Foi  the  whiskey  from  the  licensed  great  distilUrieE  by  ihr 
Frith  of  Forth  is  held  here  in  iiiicr  abomination.  Nethef 
has  the  adutlerated  siniF  into  which  that  whiskey  ia  ir»li> 
formed,  under  the  rnme  of  rum  and  brandy,  at  itll  a  betiet 
reception.  Of  laie,  tlie  Excise  ofHcers  id  those  Highlanil 
diEiri^s  have  been  so  vigilant  as  to  have  almost  completcl] 
rooted  out  the  little  distillers.  Hence,  almost  no  Highland 
whiskey  is  now  lo  be  found  in  this  county.  The  people  thuf  i 
deprived  of  the  only  Biitish  spirit  that  can  be  used,  have  re> 
course  to  Dutch  gin  and  French  brandy,  which,  fiom  th* 
increased  demand,  is  now  smuggled  in  greater  qDantitiei 
than  ever.  The  prohibition  of  the  Highland  stills,  w-hkfa 
seem  to  have  been  sacrificed  to  the  overbearing  mteicsl  of 
the  great  dlMillerles  in  the  somh,  has  thus  had  the  effcft  m 
rhjow  iliemoacj  of  the  couptry  into  the  hands  of  its  mornl 
enemies,  without  advancing  the  sale  of  Frith  whiskey  a  ucgle 
gallon. 

It  may  be  of  some  importance  to  ascertain  the  quantity  oT 
provisions  uied,  in  the  whole,  in  this  county,  in  a  seasoo. 
Complete  accuracy  in  the  following  estimate  is  not  pietcnd- 
cd  i  but  some  fafts  being  already  established,  an  approxina- 
tion  to  tniih  in  others  may  be  reached  through  probabl* 
conjeflure. 

It  appears  from  the  preceding  chapter,  in  the  k^Hod  on 
piipuhtion,  that  the  number  of  families  in  thccoanryit  6179. 
Of  these,  a  few  arc  in  affluence ;  many  in  easy  circmtittaoctt, 
but  by  much  (he  greater  part  live  by  the  labour  of  ihe« 
h^inds,  which  is  indeed  the  case  with  mankind,  all  the  wwld 
o\tr.     Tiie  numbers  in  each  of  these  chssea  bdng  kiUHrei 
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Vil!  greatly  facilitate  the  investigation  respefting  the  quanti- 
ty of  provisions  that  will  be  required  for  the  whole. 

It  appears  that  the  most  numerous  class  of  the  inhabitantii 
of  thb  county  is  employed 'in  agriculture.  The  great  mass 
of  these  live  chiefly  on  oat  meal;  which  forms  at  least^two 
thirds  of  their  diet,  and  is  at  the  same  time,  too,  a  consider* 
able  proportion  of  the  food  of  the  other  classes. 

The  allowance  to  a  farm  servant  is  two  pecks  (17^  lib. 
Averdnpois)  of  oat  meal  weekly.  Even  a  single  man  gets 
this ;  but  few  men  individually  eat  so  much.  These  gene» 
rally  save  part  of  their  meal,  using  only  about  1 4lb.  a  week, 
or  2lb.  2  day,*  and  selling  the  surplu6.  But  a  manied  man 
with  his  wife  and  children  cannot  subsist  on  less  than  this 
weekly  allowance,  and  seldom  on  so  little.  Besides  pota^ 
toes  and  other  provisions  to  be  after  noticed,  some  families 
use  four  pecks  of  meal  weekly,  which  I  believe  is  the  great- 
est quantity  that  any  of  them  use.  Two  pecks  weekly  make 
six  bolls  and  a  half  in  a  year,  and  four  pecks,  IS  bolls.  Be- 
tween these  two  extremes  the  average  will  stand  ;  which 
may  be  stated  at  eight  bolls  per  family  yearly,  the  number 
confining  themselves  to  moderate  bounds,  being  greater  thao 
those  that  exceed.  This  applies  only  to  labourers  in  hus- 
bandry. The  country  mechanics  are  never  so  well  sup- 
plied in  oat  meal,  but  live  occasionally  on  bear  meal  and 
other  food.  The  quantity  of  oat  meal,  therefore,  that  may 
be  stated  to  these,  will  not  exceed  four  bolls  annually  for 
each  family,  while  the  families  of  manufadlureis  and  other 
labourers  in  towns,  may  not  have  more  than  three  bolls  a 
year.    The  families  of  the  principal  farmers  will  require 
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*  The  cooking  of  this  requires  alwat  lib.  and  a  half  of  water  ;  aod  beinf^ 
cacen  with  a  Scotch  pint,  or  about  jtb.  aod  a  half  of  milk,  the  daily  proviuoo 
of  a  stout  Ubourifig  man  amounts  thus  to  about  Sib.  weight  of  toiid  aod  U- 
^lyd  food. 
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twice  iS  much  oat  meal  as  ibc-ir  mairied  servants  dm  F«nll* 
because  they  have  not  only  &ome  meoial  seivaott  all  tb« 
year,  bu  a  number  of  extra  labourers  in  harTe»  and  otte 
busy  limeB,  to  maiDtain.  These  may  theiefore  be  stated  M 
ICboUs  each.  The  familJes  of  the  reckling  proprieum  at 
double  that  of  the  principal  tenants,  because  they  hdve  im 
merely  a  mcfe  numerous  household  lo  support,  hot  ther 
dogs  have  also  a  regular  allowance  of  oat  meal.  Thai  thir- 
ty two  bolls  may  be  stated  to  them  yearly.  All  o<her  drw 
criptlons  of  householders  living  in  ea«y  circumsiaBces  nay 
be  stated  as  at  the  same  allowauce  witb  a  Uboaret  in  bvv 
bandry,  or  eight  bolls  a  ycai,  on  account  of  their  tnrobl 
servants.  On  these  data,  the  quantity  t>f  oat  meal  annaoDy 
used  in  the  county,  will  be  as  under ; 

45  Families  of  proprietors,  at  32  bolls  each         •      HW 
180  do.  of  priDCipal  fanners,  at  lH  each  -      -       S8S0 

154  do.  of  people  la  easy  circum^t.inces,  at  8  each  -  1?SS 
2800  do.  of  labourers  in  husbaniiry,  »t  8  each  -  Sfi>4M 
1970  do,  country  tnethauics,  &c.  at  4  each  -  "JfiSO 

1030  do.  raaaufafturers  in  towns,  &c.  at  S  each     -     S/?90 

6179  Families  ihtas  use  of  oat  meal  yearly  -  56,y52 
which at^l  4s.  the  boll,  would  be  worth jf4l>,70S  »%. 

Bear  and  barley  make  also  a  considerable  pan  of  the  food 
of  the  people.  They  aie  used  m  two  ways  ;  firm,  io  hnUeA 
barley  for  the  pot,  and  next,  in  meal  for  bread.  1  tie  &nt 
is  used  in  every  family.  The  average  may  be  ttitted  at  tfat 
produce  of  one  boll,  or  about  200lb.  each  family  yearly^' 
The  second  is  used  chiefly  b^-  the  m echr.iiics and  roan af^^Aiiiert 
for  want  of  oat  meal,  or  as  being  a  cheaper  Eub»»ni».  Of 
this,  the  labouring  classes  tn  towns,  use  most  probity  the 
produce  of  two  bolls  each  family,  yearly;     The  coontry  it*- 
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chiuiics  may  uie  th^  produce  of  one  boll  and  a  luilf  yearly^ 
cuch  SuBiily  ;  ^hik  half  a  boU  laay  be  auted  as  the  yearly 
ooDSttiDptioii  by  each  of  all  the  Other  families.  From  this 
the  coasumptbn  of  bear  ^inli  appear  to  be  as  fallows : 

i>irst9  for  pot  barley,  accordisg  to  thvouinbet  of  famiN 
lies         •»•..««•        6179 

IN  MEAL. 

1030  Towa's  families  of  maaufao.  &c*  at  2  fooUs  each  8060 
1$)70  Country  families  of  do.  ac  one  and  a  half  each  2955 
SI 79  Other  families,  at  one  half  boU  each         *  .     l5S9i 
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jtt  179  Families  use  iQ  ail        ....        1S,78H 

whichi  at;^l  43.  the  boll,  would  be  worth  ^f  15,540  48. 

The  quantity  of  wheaten  bread  consumed  is  increasiog, 
•but  is  yet  very  moderatei  as  oat  bread  is  still  more  used,  es- 
pecially by  the  country  people.  -  It  may  be  stated  at  a  quar- 
tern loaf  daily  in  each  of  the  families  of  the  residing  proprie- 
tors I  8  loaves  a  week  of  the  families  in  eaiy  circumstances  j 
one  loaf  weekly  to  each  of  the  families  of  manufaflurers  in 
towns ;  two  loaves  a  month  in  each  of  the  families  of  the 
country  mechanics,  and  two  loaves  a  year  to  each  of  the  fa- 
milies of  labourers  In  husbandry.     This  includes  what  is 
-  baked  at  home*   On  these  data,  the  consumption  wUl  amount 
to  178,909  loaves  in  a  year,  which,   at  one  shilling  each,  a 
medium  price,  would  be  worth  ;^8945  9s. ;  and  as  there 
are  about  .^Sioaves  in  a  boll  of  this  county  wheat,  hence  this 
will  i;pqujre  about  3440  bolls. 

The  quantity  of  potatoes  used  may  be  stated  at  three  bolls 
and  a  half  to  each  family  yearly,  or  2I626i*bolIs,  which,  at 
twelve  shillings  the  boll  (5  cwt.  each)  would  be  worth 
jf  12,975  18s.  From  the  quantity  of  land  ascertained  to  be 
under  a  poutoc  crop,  and  the  probable  conjecture  as  to  the 
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average  producer  the  qiianiity  consumed  in  the  coooiy  ciB- 
not  be  much  less  Qor  much  more  than  as  here  mted.     If  ] 
may  be  observed,  that  as  they  are  all  grown  in  the  i 
part  of  the  county,  ihe  country  people  keep  the  greater  pro*  J 
portion  of  them  to  themselves.     The  towns'  families  dom 
probably  gee  much  above  a  boll  yearly  each. 

The  quamity  of  butcher  meat  consumed  cannot  be  gmt.! 
Even  among  the  inhabitants  of  towns,  it  is  not  used  daily,batl 
only  occasionaJly,  at  least  by  the  lower  orders  of  the  people^  ^ 
who  arc  always  the  most  numerous  class.     On  coofetiii^ 
with  dilferent  intelligent  individuals   on  (his  sabjed,   and 
from  knowing  how  many  butchers  are  employed  in  theo 
ty,  I  should  suppo&e  that  the  whole  consumptioB  of  n 
may  nearly'  amount  to,   but  can  hardly  exceed,   lOO  s 
weight  per   day,    including  what  may  be  purchased  ia  the  ' 
neighbouring  markets  of  Aberdeen  and   Mooirose-      I'he 
weight  is  IClb.   each  of  17  and  a  half  ounces  tu  theston*^ 
and  the  price  may  be  stated  at  Ts.  the  stone.   lieace£^i^^S  m 
per  annum. 

The  quantity  of  fish  may  be  stated  at  an  equal  wetghl,  I 
and  at  a  fourth  part  of  the  price.     Hence /3193  ISs. 

The  butchei  meat  is  consumed  in  much  the  same  proper-  } 
tion  ;imong  the  different  classes,  as  the  wheaten  bread.  Bis 
fish,  a  cheaper  arilde,  being  more  within  ihe  reach  of  the 
lower  classes,  is  mure  getieially  used  among  them,  panica- 
larly  among  the  inhabitants  of  towns. 

Malt  liquor  may  be  stated  at  theproduceof  ISOOboUtof  I 
bear,  brewed  publicly  and  privately  withm  the  caaaty,  v 
eachji'a  123.  6d.  Hence  -  -  -  /"STS?  10  I 
and  double  that  sum  for  liquors  imported  7  /■  7K7C  A  | 
from  other  pl^es,  chiefly  porter    -    -     J 


Sum £  11,369  10  | 

The  value  of  the  dairy  was  formerly  stated,  from  prettj  I 
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correA  data,  to  be  ^2B|  176  yearly;  of  thisi  one  half  was 
stated  to  be  consumed  by  the  peasantry  themselvesj  and  the 
other  half  sold.  Of  this  quantity  .sold,  one  sixth  part  may 
be  stated  as  consumed  by  the  towns  peoplei  or  others  withio 
the  county  who  have  no  milch<ows  of  their  own.  The  rest 
fKKported  out  of  the  county.  Hence  there  will  be  used  wi* 
thin  it,  by  the  country  people,  to  the  value  of  -  14,086^ 
By  other  people,  chiefly  in  towns  -         -  2,348 

Sum        .  ....         ^16,4S6 

The  garden  vegetables  may  be  stated  as  worth  sixteen 
pounds  the  acre.  The  number  of  acres  is  estimated  from 
probable  conjefture,  to  be  472.  This  should  produce 
75521. ;  all  used  within  the  county.  The  poultry,  eggs  and 
produce  from  lesser  live  stock,  is  probably  worth  7500L  j 
of  which  two  thirds  or  50001.  worth  may  be  used  within  the 
county.    The  rest  exported. 

In  estimating  the  value  of  groceries  consumed,  recourse 
must  again  be  had  to  classification,  both  of  the  different  ar- 
liclcs,  and  of  the  diflerent  orders  of  the  people,  who  con- 
sume them.  On  this  part  of  the  subject  I  speak  with  a 
greater  degree  of  diffidence  than  on  any  of  the  preceding. 
Yet  I  am  somewhat  confident  that  the  following  statement* 
from  probable  conjefture,  will  not  be  found  far  from  the 
truth. 

1//.  Tea  and  Sugar.      Both  are  now  used,  more  or  less, 

(y  all  ranks.     And  the  value  I  would  state  thus  : 

45  Families  in  aiBacnce,  use  weekly  to  the  7        9Q40     o 
extent  of  20s.  each.     Hence     -        ^   ^  -.  40     u 

3S4  do.  in  easy  circumstances,  at  5s.  hence     -  4342     0 

1030  do.  of  mcLhanics  iu  towns,  &c.  at  2s.  6d.  6693    O 

i970  do.  of  the  couiuiy,  at  Is.  3d.         -         -  6402   lO 

28(50  Lab(?ur2rs  in  husbandry,  at  T-Jd  each     -  4550 

if  179  Sum         .     jT  25,329  10 
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The  general  praf^'ice  of  tea  dtiDking  among  the  labaoiing 
partof  the  connnanityls  thus:  In  (he  htubandrf  dua  h  li 
tdnlined  lo  the  solitary  breakfast  ofthc  wife  daring  the  »edt 
days,  and  of  boih  hu&band  and  wife  on  the  snndafi.  A- 
mong  the  mechanics,  husband  atid  -mfe  tike  a  daily  in 
breakfast;  and  among  the  genicel  towns  pet^le,  tea  li 
drunk  both  in  the  morning  and  in  ihe  afternoon. 

Tea  aad  sugar  are  to  be  had  ready  made  up  in  pared*,  <if, 
soipstinies  as  low  as  a  halfpenny  worth  of  tea  ax^  m  iirduag 
worth  of  sugar,  in  the  ditTercnt  shops  of  towo  sod  coaotry- 
This  parcel  is  one  person's  ponion  at  a  dme. 

2*/.  Salt.  This  indispcDMblc  necessary,  logdber  witk 
spiceries,  may  be  &utcd  as  costing  one  penny  wecUy  (eg 
each  individual,  among  all  tanks,  at  the  present  priceofSi 
Sd.lfac  peck,  of  eight  pounds  Averdupois.  Hence  (m  tbit 
county,  the  cxpence  will  be         -  -         ^5708   10  4 

Si/  Wine  and  Spirits.  The  vice  of  hard  drinking  ■•  t»( 
chargeable  on  tbe  people  of  this  county.  They  are  said,  ia- 
deed,  to  be  getting  more  and  more  sober  in  this  respedi 
And  sobriety  is  a  virtue  that  generally  goe&  hood  in  bail* 
with  industry.  Yei  without  being  addi^ed  to  drinking, 
people  may  indulge  in  it  to  a  ceniiu  extent  with  propnetf. 
Whether  the  people  of  this  county  arc  in  this  lespeQ}  abom 
or  below  the  proper  line,  may  be  judged  of  from  tbe  follow- 
ing statement,  provided  it  is  fairly  estimated,  i  b^^  vith 
the  most  sober  of  all  the  classes,  namely,  the  Uboorert  ia 
husbandry,  who,  however  little  they  may  be  diiposed  ta 
tipple  in  urdioaiy  cases,  can  be  as  merry  u  any  sot  of  men, 
at  the  dliferent  fairs  and  markets  cu  wlitch  they  my  ia  tL*. 
way  of  business,  nave  occasttm  to  lesoit. 


i 


^te 


i 
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SeOO  Families  of  labourers  iq  huijbandry,  at  7  ^ ,  ^Vi?  1  o  a 
138.  4d. each,  yearly        .       \     JiTlSCe  13  4 

1970  do.  Country  mechanics,  at  .20s.  each    -     1970  0  0 

1030  do.  Tovaa  maaufai^urera,  at  21.  each  -    20G0  0  0 

S84p  do.  In  easy  drcum$taace3t  at  131.  each  -  4342  0  0 

45  do.  lo  afflueoco,  at  1041.  each         -         4680  0  0 

Sum        .    £  14,918  13  4 

4^.  Tobacco.  This  nasty  luxury  is  very  much  indulged 
in  all  the  county  over ;  more  especially  in  t^e  praAice  of 
•moaking.  The  pipe  is  kept  for  ever  going,  tn  two  houses 
xjut  of  three  this  is  the  case ;  and  it  is  rare  that  the  snufF 
box  or  the  d$ssie  will  not  be  found  in  the  third.  Nay  you 
vill  see  even  all  three  in  some  families.  This  unnecessary 
evil  glides  insensibly  into  habit,  and  the  habit  becomes  inve- 
terate. Nobody  seemingly  reflefts  on  the  expcnce ;  which, 
notwithstandmg  would,  were  it  confined  to  six-pence  a  week 
in  each  family,  amount,  in  this  couuty,  to  80321  14s-  annu. 
ally.  Tea  drinking  is  also,  in  some  measure  a  habit  *,  but  tea 
,  serves  as  an  article  of  food ;  whereas  tobacco  saves  no 
▼iftuals ;  and  as  it  is  certainly  a  species  of  inebriation,  it 
onght  by  moralists,  to  be  included  under  the  sin  of  drunken- 
ness. 

FAMILY  NECESSARIES. 

The  foregoing  articles  seem  to  be  indispensable  as  articles 
of  subsistence,  or  of  luxury ;  the  following  are  fully  as  in- 
dispensable for  accommodation. 

li/.  Materials  for  washing.  These  are  soap,  soap  ashes, 
starch,  and  blue.  Estimating  the  expence  of  these  at  four 
pence  a  week  for  each  family,  it  would  amount  in  this  coun- 
ty, to  53551.  2s.  8d. 

2d.  Candles.    This   article  may  be  stated  at  as  muchi 
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though  the  whole  class  of  labourers  in  htMbandry  use  t&ear 
very  liltle,  58551.  28.  8d. 

Sd.  Fuel.  This  may  be  stated  at  40s.  »  year,  m  aD  dlt 
families  of  labouring  man iifaflu rets,  &c.  in  th«  towtu,  n 
being  nearly  all  situated  on  the  coast,  require  Uitle  t 
of  carriage.  The  labourers  and  mechanics  in  the  o 
may  be  stated  at  1 1.  1  Os-  each,  even  with  the  addition  of  or- 
riage,  as  they  generally  help  themselves  a  good  deal  * 
furze  and  broom.  The  fiLmilies  in  easy  circumsntDces  inaf 
be  rated  at  Hi.  a  year;  and  ihe  families  in  affluence,  at  Stl-i 
year,  eacb,  for  fuel.  Hence  the  whole  will  aa»iinttq 
13,67+1.  including  carriage, 

ith.  House  rent.  This  seeras  tinaccouniably,  to  beii 
most  every  case,  less  than  the  interest  of  the  moDey  requinj 
to  build  the  houses.  It  may  be  stated  in  general  at  IL  lOi. 
on  all  the  houses  occupied  by  the  labouring  class  of  tht 
community ;  1 81.  on  ihote  to  easy  circumstances,  and  50L 
on  the  highest  class— in  all  1  *,2901. 

.1/5  Medicine.  The  phjsician  is  not  frequently  c 
for ;  but  there  are  three  or  four  surgeons  in  the  county  picCf 
ty  well  employed.  I  should  suppose  the  whole  expeooe 
wJl  not  exceed  lOOOl.  a  year. 

(iri.  Law.     This  is  thonght  to  be  a  dear  commodity  \  b 
it  is  not  scarce.     The  preservation  of  rights,  and  the  keeping 
of  the  people  in  good  neighbourhood  with  each  t 
not  cost  less  than  lOOOl. 
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RECAPITULATION. 

Whcaten  bread        -        .        .    ^  8,945    9 

Oatmeal        ....  46,708     8 

Bear  meal  and  pot  barley  -  1 5,940    4 

Potatoes  .  -         .  12,976  18   • 

Meat  ...  12,775 

Fish  ...  3,193  15 

Poultry,  &c.  -  -        -     5,000 

Garden  vegetables  -        -  7,552 

AGlk,  butter  and  cheese  -  18,486 

Malt  liquor  .  -  11,862  10 

Tea  and  sugar  ^  ^  25,329  10 

Salt  and  spiceries  ^  -        5,708  10  4 

Wine  and  sfHrits  -        -  14,918  13  4 

Tobacco  ...        8,032  14  0 

Soap,  starch,  &c  -  .     5,355    2  8 

Candles  -  -  -    .      5,355     2  8 

Fuel  -  •  -  13,674 

House  rent  -  *  14,290 

Medicine        ....  1,000 

Law        .        ^        .        .        -        4,000 


£  237,952  17 


The  number  of  the  people  in  the  county  being  26,347, 
the  above  expence  of  provisions  and  family  necessaries  is  at 
the  rate  of  9L  Os.  8d.  each  individual  at  an  average  yearly. 
Should  we  suppose  the  clothing  and  the  tear  and  wear  of 
furniture  to  be  equal  to  one  third  of  the  above,  or  79,3 17L 
12s.  4d.;  the  whole  would  amount  to  317,2701.  9s.  4d. 
bring  at  the  rate  of  121.  Is.  to  each  individual^  or  511.  7s.  to 
each  family. 

Again  $  this  expence  may  be  distinguished  into  four  dllTer- 

cQt  classes*     1//.  Necessary  articles  of  susteoancei  as  meal, 
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bread,  potatoes,  milk,  garden  vegetables,  tc^cther  vith  the 
meat,  fish,  poultry,  eggs,  and  jalt.  2^.  Family  necessaries 
or  incidental  expences,  as  washing  materials,  candks,  foel, 
house  rent,  medicine  and  Jaw.  3d.  ExhiliratiBg  raperfloi- 
ties ;  as  malt  liquor,  tea  and  sugar,  wine  and  ^piritB,  soDfT 
and  tobacco.  4/^.  Clothing  and  renewal  gf  fui nitnre.  The 
expence  of  each  of  these  will  appear  as  in  this  tabk» 

Class.  Individuals.        Families. 

1.  Indispensable  articles  of  food  '  *    5     2  2^  |  21   15  10 

2.  Incidental  expences  unavoidable  1  13  1^  |  7  I  4| 
S.  Superfluities  or  luxuries  •  -2  54|91S0y 
4  Clothing  and  furniture     •     -       3     0  4    |  12  16    9 

;f  12     1  0    I  51     7     0 

Or  dividing  the  whole  into  a  thousand  parts,  it  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  shorter  terms.    Thus : 

1.  Necessaries  -  424^ 

2.  Incidents  -  138 
8.  Superfluities  -  LBS 
4.  Clothing     -      -  250 

1000 

This  applies  to  the  whole  inhabitants  in  general,  but  h.-iw. 
ever  true  it  may  be  on  an  average,  it  miy  not  however  be  trtic 
on  any  particular  class  of  the  people  The  following  state- 
ment is  hazarded,  as  approaching  to  corredlness,  w;th  res* 
peft  to  the  three  most  numerous  clasfes  ^  viz.  Labourer^  is 
husbandry;  mechanics  and  other  labourers  in  the  ccuritr}'j 
and  manutaftureis  and  other  labourers  in  towns.  Ccllef*ed 
from  the  preceding  calculations. 
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Y%  Labourers  in 

^  husbaadrj. 

1.  Necessaiy  food     -  5S0 

2.  Incidents         -  110        - 

3.  Supetfluities        -       110 

4.  Clothing        -  ^50 

1000  1000  1000 

* 

The  yearly  income  and  expence  of  the  first  class  may  be 
stated  at  321.  per  family;  of  the  2d.  class  341.  12s  being 
one  shilling  more  m  the  week ;  and  of  the  3d.  class,  371. 4s. 
being  two  shillings  more  in  the  week.  From  this  it  may  ap- 
peatj  that  each  class  expends  as  under : 


Country 

mechanics. 

TowniJ 
mannfac 

416 

325 

138 

n.-; 

196 

-    ,     250 

250 

250 

Labourers  in 

husbandry. 

Country 

mechanics. 

Towns' 

manufac. 

Z.    /.  d. 

2m    /.    J. 

L.    /.  d» 

1.  Necessar}'  food  -  16  19  2 

2.  Incidents         -        3  10  5 

14  17  10 
4   15     6 

12     1  9 
6  10  3 

3.  Superfluities     -      3  10  5 

4.  Clothing          .       8     0  0 

6     5     2 
8   13     6 

9     6  0 

9    6a 

32     0  0 

84  12     0 

37     ♦  0 

Which  of  them  is  most  comfortably  fed,  should  admit  of 
little  doubt.  At  all  events,  the  labourer  in  husbandry  is  the 
most  healthy  and  lobust. 

I  sh.!!!  conclude  this  account  of  provisions  with  a  table  of 
the  Fiars  or  medium  prices  of  grain  for  the  last  eight  years. 
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1801 

1802 

1803 

1804 

1805 

1806 

1807|18«|H 

Oatmeal    *    - 

rr-D 

15   9 

15 

16   b 

7—0. 
18 

TT-D 
18 

-irs 
■:o 

.irjfm 

Oats  with  fodder 

19  6 

17 

27 

21 

20 

21 

38  \>iim 

Do.  without  fod. 

16   6 

H  6 

17 

18  3 

17  e'lS  £|>3     |29    n 

Bear  with  fodder 

2* 

15  e 

20 

26 

19  6;23 

S3     SI    M 

Do.  without  fod. 

22  6 

1* 

IS 

25 

I's  . 

21 

2«  6  ti  afl 

Peas  with  fodder 

18 

21 

25 

18 

2i 

>7  6        H 

Do.  wthout  fod. 

15  7 

W 

15 

IS 

16 

19 

i7  SkJM 

Wheat    -    .    - 

S5 

21 

24 

tl 

51   6 

37 

31      »1    Ifl 

Barley     -    -    - 

2t 

!7  6  !  J  M 

Potatoe  oats     - 

27    IssJfl 

■ 
It  may  be  remarked  from  the  above  table,  that  barley,  at     H 

distinguished  from  bear,  was  inserted  in  1806  for  the  first     ■ 

^^^       time.     Previous  to  this  it  had  beeo  very  little  cultivated.  Po-     ■ 

^^K     utoe  oats  appear,  for  the  first  time,  in  1807.     They  had  beeo     1 

^^^       attrafV  judicial  notice.      Formerly  grey  oais  were  worn  to     fl 

be  mentioned  1  but  these  disappeared  from  the  Fiars  In  the     ■ 

year  1»01.    These  ctrcomstaDces  mark  in  some  measure  the     M 

■  — ••                        "J 

^B^                                         ^^^H 

^V                                         ^^ 

^^v           Is  the  interior  of  the  county  peat  and  tnrf  are  the  coit- 

moa  fuel.    The  peat,  in  general,  is  excellent,  and  thov^  not 

scarce,  is  by  do  means  cheap  firing.     Labour  is  too  precknu 

^^H       in  this  county  10  admit  much  of  it  to  be  expended  ia  tl»  te- 

^■^■■■■■i 

■■ 

1^ 

^^ 

^^^jjgfl^ 
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Sous  operations  of  casting,  winning,  and  carrying  peats. 
This  has  induced  most  people  to  have  recourse  for  thdr  fuel 
to  sea-borne  coal,  of  which  there  is  a  very  considerable  im- 
portation, at  the  various  ports  and  cieeks  within  the  county. 
Much  also  is  obtained  from  the  neighbouring  ports  of  Aber- 
deen and  Montrose.  The  coal  used  is  partly  English,  from 
Newcastle  and  Sunderland,  and  partly  Scotch,  from  the 
Frith  of  Forth ;  but  the  first  is  in  the  greater  repute.  The 
price  of  either  kind  may  be  stated  at  about  11.  the  ton.  A 
cottager,  when  he  has  little  other  firing,  needs  about  a  ton  of 
coals  yearly.  And  it  lequires  great  economy  ta  make  it 
serve  for  that  time.    ^ 

In  the  upper  part  of  Dee  side,  there  is  much  brush-wood 
used  for  fuel.  And  all  over  the  county,  whins  and  broom 
are  applied  to  the  same  purpose.  This  last  species  of  fuel 
is  indeed  so  common  that  the  people  have  invented  an  im- 
plement for  the  purpose  of  tooting  it  up.  They  call  it  a 
Broom-dog.  It  is  a  stout  stick  of  about  six  feet  long,  shod 
with  iron  on  the  lower  end,  and  having  there  a  projefting 
jagged  spur  for  laying  hold  of  the  roots.  It  operates  some- 
what like  a  tooth-drawer,  with  a  powerful  lever,  and  eradi- 
cates the  broom  in  an  instant. 

SECT.  IV.         ^ 
Capital  Employed  iu  Agriculture. 

The  number  of  cattle  of  every  description,  being  ascer- 
tained i  and  also  the  quantity  of  ground  under  the  different 
crops,  in  every  parish  in  the  county  (inserted  in  the  statisti- 
cal tables,  N°.  VI.  and  VII.),  an  estimate  of  the  capital  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  may  hence  be  deduced,  if  not  with 
complete  accuracy,  yet  approximating  as  nearly  to  it  as  the 
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nature  of  (he  subjeifl  will  admit.  In  this  cakoIuiiKi  tlie ' 
county  may  be  considered  as  one  farm  t  and  as  ihc  qui 
of  cultivated  iand  is  found  to  be  T+,377  acres,  iheca^iM 
or  slock  OQ  any  particular  farm,  may  be  estimated  tcconlng 
to  its  respeftive  exteot. 

I.  LIVE  STOCK, 
At  asccrtawd  w  tht  month  tf  August,   1807. 

It  was  then  found,  from  a  particular  enumcrAtion  in  ctof. 
parish  ill  the  county,  that  there  were  G236  milch  COW«,  446 
draught  oxen ;  52S0  caltcs  reared ;  iind  that  the  number 
cattle  of  every  other  description  was  12,863  j  makiagn 
24,826. 

Of  the  uumber  of  calves  reared,  it  is  supposed  that  Sw 
per  cent  die  before  they  arrive  at  maturity,  or  rather  bcfort 
I  hey  are  eighteen  months  old  i  very  few  dying  of  dUeutt 
after  that  age  In  this  calculation  of  value,  I  shall  tiippcw 
the  whole  of  that  proportion  of  deaths  takes  place  \a  tha 
coarse  of  the  tir^t  year.  Hence  the  number  of  year-olds  nuf 
be  staled  at  5016,  acid  of  two  year-olds  at  5016  ako; 
at  that  period,  about  two  thirds  of  the  two  year-oJds  it* 
sold,  and  go  out  of  the  county,  leaving  one  third  to  go  oa 
towaids  replacing  the  stock  of  milch  cows  and  draoglit 
oxen,  or  to  be  sold  themselves  when  three  years  oUU 
T'here  will  thus  be  requirci!,  as  happens  in  fai>,  a  cotuidef 
able  number  ot  cattle  to  be  bought  in  from  other  pUccs  ',g^ 
neially  Aberdeenshire)  to  complete  the  numbers  aj  iborff 
found. 

The  price  or  value  of  calves  may  be  staled  at  3],  eachj 
of  ycar-oMs,  at  from  3l-  to  61. ;  average  probably  41.  i  the 
pricL'  of  two  year-olds  at  from  6|.  to  121. ;  aver.igc  probaUy 
M.  i  price  of  three  jciir-olJs  at  from  101,  to  IGLi  average 
probably  i2\.\  price  of  diaught  oxen  at  from  \'A.  to  Si\-\ 
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average  probably  I5l  ;--of  milch  cows,  at  from  5l.  to  15l. ; 
average  probably  81.  •,  and  of  those  cattle  bought  in  from 
other  places,  as  tliey  are  generally  among  the  best,  the  price 
may  be  at  from  8l.  to  161.;  average  probably  lOl. 

On  these  data  the  value  of  the  whole  should  appear  to 
be  as  under : 
5280  Calves  reared,  each  worth  21  hence     -     ^  10,560 
5016  Year-olds,  each  worth  4l.  hence  -  20,064 

5016  Two  year-olds,  each  worth  8l.  hence  -  40,128 
1672  Three  year-olds,  each  worth  121.  hence  -  20,064 
446  Draught  oxen,  each  worth  I5l.  hence  -  6,690 
6236  Milch  cows,  each  worth  8l.  hence  -  49,888 
1159  Cattle  bought  in,  each  worth  101.  hence    -    ll,r)90 

24,825  Bea8ts,at  an  average  of  about  61.  8s  worth/;  158,984 

This  is  at  the  rate  of  21.  3s.  9d.  on  the  acre ;  and  of  about 
33|  beasts  to  the  100  acres. 

Note.  By  year-olds,  two  year-olds,  and  three  year-olds, 

must  be  understood  cattle  at  these  rcspeflive  ages  in  the 

preceding  spring  \    and  the  rate  of  prices  above  stated  is 

•  made  on  the  supposition  of  cattle  selling  at  8s.  the  stone 

weight  of  sixteen  Amsterdam  pounds,  sulking  the  offal. 

247  Foals  reared,  probably  each  worth  ^1.  hence  £  1235 

2213  Horses  employed  in  husbandry,  worth  from  1 

51.  to  601.  each,  average  probably  'JOl.  each  >  44,260 
hence  ...  .J 

39  Riding  horses-     Supposed  number  used  by" 
farmers  ;  the  number  altogether  nj^ed  in  the 
county  being  139.     Those  used  by  farmers  }►        585 
are  mostly  shelties, worth  perhaps  15l.  each, 
hence  -  .  -  - 

« 

988  Young  horses  from  one  to  four  years  old,! 

supposed  worth  from  lOl.  to  401.  each,  aver-  >  23,712 
age  perhaps  24l.  hence         -         .         .      j 

3487  Horses  of  all  agesi  supposed  worth         -    Q  69,79'i 
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This  it  at  the  rate  of  about  l8s.  9d. 
about  ij  horses  to  the  lUO  acres. 

Value  of  Horses  -  -      -    £69,793 

21,565  Sheep  fed  on  the  Grampians,  worth?    le  i-«  i* 
Lis.  each,  hence  -  -  5       *  ' 

3,SDZ  Sheep  fed  in  the  low  part  of  the  conn-  7     .  -^ 
try,  worth  perhaps  II.  2s,  6d.  each  •  3       ' 
*78  Swine,  worth  perhaps  11.  lOs.  each     -         71" 
Poultry  and  bees,  not  ascertained,  but  T 
worth  perhaps  2!.  on  each  100  acres  f     I,*S7    i 
in  cultivation,  hence        -         -         J 
The  amount  of  cattle  was 

Sum  For  live  slocfc 

Which  is  at  the  rate  of  S37I.  8*.  Sd.  the  100  acres,  w. 
about  31.  7s.  fid.  the  acre. 


ir.  IMPLEMENTS. 

These  may  be  staled  in  this  proportion.  One  four 
plough  for  every  four  horses,  or  oxen  in  the  draught  on  tHt 
farm-, — one  two  horse  plough  for  every  two  horse*; — cat 
double  horse-cart  with  tope,  for  every  two  horses  j — stogie 
horse  carts,  not  general,  perhaps  aboot  five  in  a  parish, 

ninety  six  in  all. Harrows,  a  pair  for  ei'ery  two  Konefr 

• — Rollers,  one  for  every  four  two  horse  ploughs- — Drag 
harrows,  one  for  every  three  rollers.     Drilling  nuchioei) 

and  hoes,  &c.  at  the  rate  of  51. Barn  implenwots,  soch 

as  fanners,  metis,  sacks,  sieves,  &c.  »t  the  ratf  of  7l.  lO*. 
— And  stable  implements,  at  the  rate  of  .?L  10s.  forerey 
100  acres  in  cultivation.  On  these  dai.i  there  will  be  u 
wnder. 


or  KINCARDXN£SHtAI«  [4^1^' 

W5  Four  horse  ploughs,  with  gear  at  each^  >      ^  g  ^grt 
4l.  hence  -  -  -  ^      «     * 

1 106  Two  horse  ploughs  do.  at  21.  15s.  hence  -      3,042 

1106  Pair  of  harrows  do.  at  U.  Ts.  6d.  hence  -     1,521 

11 06  Double  horse  carts  at  ISl.  10s.  hence  -       14,981 

96  Single  horse  do.  at  lOL  hence         -  -  .       960 

276  Rollers  for  two  horses,  at  21. 10s-  hence  -       690 

92  Drag  harrows  for  four  horses,  at  2l.  lOs.  hence    2S0 

Drilling  machines,  hoes,  &c.         -        -         -  3,718 

Bam  implements             -             -             .  -      5,578 

Stable  implements             -             .             -  .      1,860 

Harness  for  1 106  shaft  horses  at  3L         -  •         3,318 

Do.  for  1106  tracers,  at  U.  10s.  hence         -  -       1,654 

Do,  for  446  oxen,  at  11.  lOs.  hence            -  -      669 


N0te.  The  harness  that  is  nsed  in  the  7      Sum     £  40,831 
cart  is  also  used  in  the  plough.       5 

This  is  about  551.  the  100  acres,  or  lis.  the  acre.  Thresh- 
ing mills  not  being  generally  used,  are  not  mentioned.  At 
any  rate,  as  they  occasion  a  great  saving  of  manual  labour, 
they  will  thus  reduce  the  capital  on  that  branch  as  much  as 
they  augment  it  on  the  machinery.  It  is  to  be  remarked 
here,  that  though  a  mote  expensive  set  of  implements  is  used 
by  many,  yet  numbers  are  more  frugal  in  these  matters ;  so 
that  the  above  may  still  be  considered  as  medium  rates. 

in.  LABOUR. 

4 

This  will  fall  to  be  divided  into  two  branches ;  first,  ma- 
onal  labour,  and  second,  the  maintenance  of  the  draught 
cattle. 

On  the  first  part  of  the  subjefV,  I  have  no  precise  infor- 
mation, but  from  the  estimate  from  probable  conjecture, 
founded,  in  some  degree,  on  my  own  knowledge,  and  ia 


[^5*!1  ACRICULTUKAL  SUtVIT>] 

Other  reapeCts  from  inforinatioo  that  I 
correft. 

The  labourers  or  scrvaDta  on  a  farm,  as  before  a 
are  parti}/  permancDt,  aod  partly  occasional       The  pcnu- 
Dcnt  men  servants  may  be  stated  at  about  four  to  lOD  Scots   i 
acres  in  cultivation^  or  about  Z4'00  In  all.     The  female  •«• 
vatits,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  three  men,  or  800  to  alt 

As  part  of  the  first  class  arc  o'd  men  past  their  *^goBt| 
or  boys  not  arrived  at  full  strength  (both  generally  etnplo]F>  J 
ed  in  leading  cattle),  the  wages  of  the  whole  class,  will  i 
an  average,  be  considerably  less  than  the  rales  stated  io  &-J 
preceding  chapter.     There  also  it  was  the  «wrtA  to  ihrm 
that  was  stated  j  here  it  is  the  cost  to  the  masttr\  whtcfa  0 
some  articles  of  emolumeat  is  considerably  less. 
whole>  I  should  conceive  that  221.  10s.  may  be  • 
as  an  average  amount  of  yearly  wages  to  each  i 
employed  in  agriculture. 

The  wages  of  the  women  servants  may  be  stated  at  I 
yearly,  indading  maintenance.  But  as  these,  at  totervakof  J 
farm  work,  are  employed  in  spinning  flax,  which  is  a  n 
fafluie  distioO  from  agrituliure,  there  may  be  dedaOcd  J 
one  fourth  part,  or  31.  on  this  account,  and  only  SL  u»nd  J 
for  their  labours  in  husbandry. 

It  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  whole  operations  of  til 
and  carting  and  threshing  are  performed  cxdoMvely  by  d 
permanent  scivants.  But  the  hoeing,  weeding,  hay^tnakiogi  1 
harvest,  and  other  occasional  work,  are  performed  ptr^V 
by  these,  and  in  part  by  people  hiied  from  day  to  day>  \ 
Tliese  last  may  be  stated  as  doing  about  one  half  of  all  ifatst  1 
the  stationary  servants  performing  the  other  half.  On  thew  J 
data  the  manual  labour  may  be  estimated  thus : 


OF  KtNCAftDIN£SHI&B«  [453] 

2400  Men  servants  at  e2Lc)\  221. 10s.  hence     -      £  54,000 

800  Women  do.  at  each,  91.  hence         -         -        7,200 

Hoeing  and  weeding  about  8000  acres  of  drill  1 

crop  and  flax,  twice,  at  6s.  8d.  the  acre ;  one  >       1,333 
half  is  hence  -  .  .  ^ 

Cutting  and  making  about  4000  acres  of  hay  at  7  .^q 

5s.  the  acre  j  one  half  is  hence  -  5 

Pulling  and  watering  236  acres  of  flax,   at  11. 7  iig 

the  acre ;  one  half  is  hence         •  •  5 

Reaping  and  Inning  35,579  acres  of  various  kinds  7  ^  1 1  g 
of  coin,  at  8s.  the  acre  ;  one  half  is        -       3        '* 

Taking  up  and  housing  1160  acres  of  potatoes,?  ^g^ 

at  11.  the  acre  i  one  half  is  hence        -  3 

Collefling  weeds  and  stones  in  the  spring,  and 
weeding  the  standing  corn  in  summer,  at  21. 
10s.  on  the  100  acres ;  one  half  is  hence    - 

Sum ;f  71,777 

Vhich  is  at  the  rate  of  961.  5s.  on  the  100  acres,  or  19s. 
3d.  the  acre. 

MAINTENANCE  of  DRAUGHT  CATTLE. 

There  is  only  half  a  year's  maintenance  of  the  draught 
cattle  that  can  properly  go  to  the  account  of  capital ;  for 
after  the  first  halt  year  is  over,  the  farm  itself  will  maintain 
them.  This  is  however  the  season  that  the  farm-stock  of 
cattle  occasions  the  most  expence.  Stall  feeding  in  winter 
even  on  fodder  alone,  will  be  more  costly  than  grazing  in 
summer.  There  is  also  the  expence  cf  corn  to  be  included. 
The  farmers  of  this  county,  however,  do  not  appear  to  be 
extravagant  in  this  article  of  horse  keeping.  On  the  con- 
trary, they  are  in  this  respeft  very  frugal,  and  even  parsi- 
monious. The  allowance  of  horse-corn  does  not  exceed  a 
lippie,  in  ordinary,  to  each  horse  in  a  day ;  and  two  lippies  , 
when  at  double  yokiogs.      This  is  generally  eked  out  by 


previously  steeping  it  for  2i  hours  Id  wnter,  (o  n»ke  it  tm 
and  becocoe  more  digestible ;  anJ  the  quaniliy  of  feed  u  li 
ther  augniented  with  a  mixiare  of  chaff.  Altogetbrr,  ( 
horse  will  not  get  more  than  five  bolls  in  a  year ;  for  in  a 
mer  they  are  allowed  nore-  In  thai  season  the  « 
are  hoMCver  plentifully  supplied  with  giJss,  partly  M 
pasture  In  the  field,  and  partly  with  cut  clover  in  tbelk 
In  winter  they  are  foddered  chjcfiy  on  striw  ;  hay  being  but 
sparingly  distributed.  But  they  are  at  time^i  nllowed  i  fev 
potatoes  or  yams.  The  whole  expcnce  of  keeping  the  « 
,horses  will  not  exceed  201.  in  a  year*,  of  which  12L  n 
be  stat«d  as  the  winter  expence,  and  SL  in  summer. 
draught  oxen  will  not  cost  above  8l.  in  a  year  to  keep,  ^ 
they  seldom  get  either  corn  or  hay.  Three  iifiba  of  t 
may  be  stated  as  the  winter  cxpence,  and  two  fifths  as  Hx 
cost  la  summer.  There  \n!l  be  required  alio  for  shoeing 
each  of  the  horses,  about  12s.  ye&rly.  At  these  nte»,  ibe 
maintenance  of  the  draught  cattle,  so  far  as  included  io  o- 
pital,  will  be  ihos : 

2232  Horses,  including  riding  shelijes,  duriog?  .of  nag,      ■ 

the  winter  half  ye.nr,  at  121.  each     -       5  ««'•*«•      ■ 

4*G  Draught  oxen,  during  winter,  at  +1.?        „.^  ,-  ^ 

1 6s.  each         .  -         -  .  5 

Shoeing  the  horses  for  a  year  at  I2s.  each 


S1«0  16  ' 
I5S1 


£  30,5ie 


%Vhich  is  at  the  late  of  411.  the  100  acres,  7 
or  about  Ss.  ^^d.  the  acre.  5 

IV.  SEEDS. 

This  branch  of  capital  may  be  stated  thus:  Wheat,  1* 
pecks  to  the  Scots  acre,  at  21.  die  boll :  Barley  1 S  pccii » 

■  Hon**  EoC  etnplriyf >I  b  hiubir.ilr;  (o(  trliith  (here  ate  <a1;  «(f«Ml'i 
Lie  100  iu  the  cniuitjrj  (i<  trd  tnttMcnltif  higher,  lie;  «iU  probiWj  f^ 
ten  boU*  of  (Dra  each,  ttiil  mty  cuit  jol  in  a  jtu. 


o>  'frtiidiRi^itBrKifti.  C4553 

f  48.  the  boU :  Oats  17  pecks^  At  248.  the  boU :  Aeons  and 
pets  20  peeks,  at  V4fs. ;  Potatoes  twobcMsi  at  l^s.  i  Tuf- 
fdp  '^\\h$.  at  dd.  the  pound.  Flax,  10  pecks  at  Bs.  Sown 
ghtsses  tit  Bibs,  red  clover  the  acre,  at  Is.  *,  4lbs  white  do. 
ft  Is.  Sa.  Tljfie  grass  two  bushels  at  Ss.  6d.  the  bushel. 
And  about  one  third  df  the  cultivated  grass  land  sown  yearly. 
Ob  these  data,  the  whole  seed  required  for  the  county,  es- 
Htnkted  from  the  return  of  English  acres,  in  cuitivatiopi  in 
t}teyear  1B07,  will  be  as  under. 

Acres. 

1247  Wheat,  at  il.  8s.  hence  -            ^f  1745  16 

9806  Bear,  at  16s.             ^  -         -          7844  16 

22784  Oats,  at  21s              ...         23,823  4 

1742  Beans  and  |>eas,  at  248.  ^              2090  8 

1160  Potatoes,  at  19s.  Sd.  -             -        4114  0 

296  Flax,  at  31.  4s.               -  -              755  4 

€142  Turnip,  at  Is.  6d.             -  •             460  13 

9547  Grasses,  at  16s.  -  •  7637  12 

19094  Pasture  7  ^y    n     .  ___ 

2619  Fallow  5  ^"^  ^^*^-  £  45,471    13 


74377  Acres  in  cultivation  require  for  seed 
Which  is  at  the  rate  of  611.  2s.  9d.  the  100  acres,  or  about 
128.  2d.  the  acre. 

V.  MAINTENANCE  ot  OTHER  UVE  STOCK. 

The  maintenance  of  the  other  live  stock,  such  as  milch 
cows,  calves.  Sec.  however  easy  it  may  be  to  oiake  a  plausi* 
ble  swelling  out  of  the  account,  is  nevertheless  accomplished, 
in  general,  with  great  frugality  ;  nor  could  it  be  possible  to 
afford  them  at  market  at  the  present  prices  (dear  as  they 
seem  to  the  consumer)  without  great  economy  in  husbanding 
fhe  resources.      I  apprehend  that  the  rates,  at  an  average, 

^  3L 


I 
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may  be  thus  stated ; — MUch  cows  u  51.  each  y&atly ;  Cdhd  J 
«3l. }  One  ye»-oMs  at  21.  lOs. :  Two  year  olds  at  SL; J 
Three  year  olds  at  31.  lOs. :  Young  horses,  one  wirii  a 
(her,  at  71-  Cattle  bought  in  from  other  places,  bMQg  pot- 1 
chased  only  for  the  time  the  pastures  are  in  scasoD,  uel 
maintained  from  the  farm  itself.  Neither  can  there  be  m 
thing  stated  for  the  maintenance  of  the  hogs  aod,a 
for  if  these  cannot  be  maintained  on  offal  they  oa^ 
be  kept  at  all.  The  least  expence  otherwise iacnfi 
soon  outgo  any  profit  that  might  be  expeAed  fioi 

On  these  data  the  expence  will  be  as  under- 
the  winter's  maintenance  to  be  three  fifths  of  t 
iht-n 

6236  Milch  cows,  at  3  fifths  of  61.  each     -   £  l9/li 
.1280  Calves  at  do.  of  21. 
5016  Year  olds  at  do.  of  21.  10s. 
5016  Two  year  olds  at  do.  of  3l. 
1672  Three  year  olds  at  do.  of  St.  10s. 
1^35  Young  horses  at  do.  of  71. 
24957  Sheep  at  one  shilling  each 


■Which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  69l.  6a.  the  100  acres,  or  aboMj 
13s.  lOd.  the  acre. 

Nolt,  Sheep  being  fed  always  on  the  hills  or  other  pu-J 
lures,  would  require  nothing,'in  the  first  year  from  the  hnM 
mer's  capita!  to  maintain  them,  weie  it  not  that  for  a  o 
or  two  during  the  severity  of  the  winter  storm,  they  n 
have  some  aid  from  hay  or  turnip.  And  one  thillJng  I 
may  be  stated  as  above,  for  this. 

VI.  MANURE. 

This  may  be  limited  to  (he  expence  of  lime  ai 
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Street  dung  purchased  by  farmers  is  so  very  trifling  in  quan^ 
tity  as  not  to  be  worth  taking  into  account.  In  chap.  XIII. 
the  quantity  of  lime  used  is  supposM  to  be>  yearly,  12r>000 
bolls,  whichi  at  2s.  9d.  the  boll,  as  in  1 807j  comes  to 
171871.  lOs. 

VU.  INCIDENTS. 

Under  this  head  may  be  comprehended  taxes,  turnpikes, 
road  assessments,  market  charges,  and  many  other  Items, 
whic^,  although  they  may  elude  investigation,  fall,  without 
a  posMbility  of  being  evaded,  on  the  capital,  as  well  as  the 
income  of  the  farmer,  and  must  of  course,  be  accounted  for. 
Independent  of  the  direct  tax  on  Income,  which  being  regu- 
lated by  the  extent  of  the  rent,  ought  to  be  considered  as  so 
much  rent  additional,  I  should  suppose  that  these  incidental 
expences  cannot  be  rated  at  less  than  at  121.  lOs.  on  the 
100  acres,  or  at  2s.  6d.  the  acre;  hende  92971.  2s  6d. 

VUI.  CASUALTIES. 

These  consist  in  the  loss  arising  from  the  disease  and 
death  of  the  live  stock ;  which,  among  the  horses  may  be 
stated  at  perhaps  two  and  a  half  per  cent  on  their  value,  in 
addition  to  the  yearly  supply  (as  in  chap.  XIV.)  of  the  young 
horses  laid  to  work,  from  time  to  time,  to  replace  those  that 
die.  This  on  69,1921.  is  1749L  16s.  Of  the  cattle,  as  in 
this  chapter,  at  the  mortality  among  the  calves,  reckoned  at 
five  per  cent,  or  5681.  yearly.  And  of  the  sheep,  at  two 
and  a  half  per  cent,  or  5001.  In  all  28131.  16s.  which  is  at 
the  rate  of  31.  15s.  8d.  the  100  acres,  or  about  9d.  the 
ftgre. 


[4j8]  AGIllCDLTlIlti.[.   IVKTlr 

IX. — ^The  Farmer's  owm  FiMiLr  exfckcb  AKD  Uociu  | 

HOLD  FORNTTORK. 

As  a  farmer  must  unavoidably  have  both  thew  to  pisnilti 
at  his  enirancp ;  and  as  his  living  must  be  entirely  oa  bit 
own  means  during  the  first  year  of  his  residence,  while  Kl 
furniture  will  always  remain  a  dead  stock,  ihey  fall  both 
be  accounted  for  as  mailing  a  part  of  his  capital.  The  fine 
may  be  stated  at  SOIL  on  every  hundred  acres ;  aod  thc' 
at  half  as  much  again,  or  7  =  1. ;  Hence,  for  the 
of  the  farmers  and  their  families  on  7  r  17  ^ 

74.377  acres         -        -        -         S     '  ' 

¥01  household  fDroiture         ...  55,787  IS 

Sum  £  92,S)76    5 

Being nt  the  rate  of  l25Lpet  100 acres,  oc  11.5s.  the  acre^ 

X.  TEAR  AND  WEAR. 

In  ordinar)'  years  this  may  be  stated  at  20  per  cent  M 
implements  of  husbandry ;  and  10  per  cent  cm  hoDscboU 
furniture.  But  at  the  commciic«m£Bt  of  a.  lease,  when, 
general,  most  things  are  new,  the  teat  aad  wcai  may  be 
estimated  at  only  one  half  of  these  tales.  Hence.  00  impler 
meats  of  husbandry        .         .  '        £  ^083 

On  household  fumitute  -  -  3789 


£  8872  7  9 
Which  is  at  the  rate  of  91,  4s.  lOd.  to  the  hunJml  acrpi,  ot 


1 .  live  stock  -  .         .        £  250,9?4 

S.  Implements  of  husbandry  -  40j8Sl 

J    C  Manual  labour  -  -  7l,T77' 

'*  \  Bbtnten^uce  of  dcaught  cattle        -        80»516i 

^  Smdft  ...  *        45^471  13 

5.  MaioieoaocQ  of  otbec  live  stock  -        51,542  IT 

6.  MaaufQ  .  .  «        «       17,187  10 

7.  bcideata  -  -  -        ^       Mft7    2  € 

&  Casuakles  .  «  .  $,»19  la 

g^  C  Family  expencQ  -  -  S7,J88  ICt' 

/  Household  fuioUure  -^  -^        ^p»787  15 

10.  Tear  and  wear  ...      6^St7i     7  ^ 

Sum  -  ^         £  620,259  1 1  3 

From  this  however  there  will  f^U  to  be  d^i^ed  ajtl  that 

part  of  the  produce  qF  the  farm  that  may  be  di^poMd  of  iH 

the  course  of  the  first  year ;   and  which  may  he  estimated 
as  under. 

^  whole  yearns  proceeds  of  the  Live  stocky  viz^ 

Two  thirds  of  the  two  year-old  cattle,  3344  j  at  from  7U 
to  121.  each ;  probably  8L  8s.  at  an  average,  as  they  wU} 
always  be  ^mong  the  best  that  are  disposed  of.  Then  thera 
is  that  portion  of  the  milch  cows  which  are  yearly  sold  oS 
after  being  fed  on  turnips.  The  number  may  be  estimated 
thus.  Cows  are  kept,  at  an  average,  from  three  to  nine 
years  old,  or  seven  years  on  the  whole.  Hence  one  se-i 
venth  part  of  the  number  will  go  off  yearly.^  The  number 
was  6236.  One  seventh,  in  even  numbers  is  890.  They 
may  be  reckoned  at  lOl.  10s.  each.  Of  the  number  of 
draught  oxen,  one  half  may  be  fattened  pfF  on  turnips  year- 
ly, and  will  bring  at  an  average,  16L  The  number  thus 
disposed  of  will  be  223.      Lastly,  of  the  home  bred  cattle 


I 
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there  will  be  559  three  year-olds  sold,  generally  in  good 
condition,  in  the  course  of  SDmmer,  or  before  winrer, 
I2L  I2s.  each.  The  number  altogether  of  these  catik  soli 
amounts  to  50IC,  which  is  the  number  that  is  yearly  »(ip« 
plied  by  the  young  stock  reared.  Besides  this,  there  3| 
to  be  about  1 160  cattle  bought  annually  in  from  other  places, 
and  fattened  on  the  summer  grazings,  in  this  county,  ciatBf 
on  the  rich  pastures  around  the  difTeient  geatlemen's  wattt 
The  encrease  on  these,  as  they  are  changed  at  least  OKC  ia 
the  season,  will  not  he  less  than  41.  on  each.  Without  ihil 
thtfy  never  would  pay  for  the  rent  of  the  grazing  they 
Bume.  I  would  not  venture  to  say,  however,  that  oore  it 
made  of  them. 

The  yearly  proceeds  from  sheep  is  already  stated  in  chap* 
Vni.  to  be   lOj+SOl, ;    and  that  from  young  horee>  to  b»' 
86451.     The  proceeds  from  hogs,  poultry,  and  bees,  maf 
be  stated  perhaps  at  75001.      All  these  s&m«  fall  to  be 
ceived  in  the  first  year. 

Theie  is  also  some  money  to  come  in  from  the  saleof  bay 
made  in  the  first  year,  and  sold  almost  always  from  the  rick* 
to  tlie  different  Innkeepers  in  the  county, — to  ihe  owners  of 
the  several  horses  not  employed  in  agticultarc,  or  to  liw 
town's  people  of  Montrose  and  Aberdeen.  The  qmudiy  of 
hay  land  In  the  county,  was  stated  in  chapter  IX  tobcabonc 
4000  acres,  producing  180  stones  the  Scots  acre,  or  144 
the  English  acre,  on  an  average.  One  fourth  part  of  lUi 
may  be  staged  as  sold,  as  above  %  and  the  price  which  j^ 
brates  from  fid-  to  U.  may  be  set  down  at  9d.  per  stow. 
Hence  U4-,flOO  stones  at  !>d.  hence  jf5400.  Lastly,  tbe 
people  employed  may  be  stated  as  having  their  meal  and  po* 
tatoes  from  off  the  lands  in  the  last  two  months  of  the  6m 
year  of  the  lease,  riz.  from  ihe  middle  of  September  to 
Martinmas.  This,  which  is  a  sixth  part  of  thdr  yearly  food, 
ie  a  saving  from  ofT  the  capiial  of  the  farmer ;  for  what  bt 
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has  not  to  buy  he  has  not  to  pay  for.  From  the  estimate  in 
the  preceding  chapter,  the  sixth  part  of  the  meal  and  pota- 
toes used  by  this  class  may  be  seen  to  be  about  51561.  The 
amount  of  all  these  sums  recovered  from  off  the  crop  before 
Mardnmasj  will  be  thus ; 

S344  Two  year^lds  sold  at  81.  8s.        -         £  28,089  12 

890  Milch  cows  fed  off,  lOl.  10s.  -  9,845 

223  Draught  oxen  fed  off,  161.  -  8,745     S 

f^b^  Three  year-olds  well  advanced  in  feed-?     ^  ^..^     ^ 
ing,  121.  12s.         -         -        -  5     ^»^"     ^ 

i  160  Bought  in  cattle,  encrease  on  each,  4l.  4,640 

Yearly  produce  from  sheep            -            -  10,480 

Yearly  produce  from  young  horses            -  8,645 

Yearly  produce  from  hogs,  poultry,  &c.        -  7,500 

144,000  Stones  of  hay,  at             -            -  5,400 

Meal  and  potatoes  used  by  labourers  in  husbandry  5,156 

The  dairy  also  produces,  as  in  chap.  VIII.     -  28,176 


Total  -  -  I  118,221     8 


w,  from  the  amount  of  compu-?       ^  ^^      ^^  ^  ^  3 
pital  as  before        -        -         3       *»        ' 

-      118,221     8  0 


Deduct,  recovered  in  the  course  of 
the  first  year         -        -        - 


Sum  of  capital  aftually  employed  in  ?        /•  ^^^  ^^g     «  ^ 
agriculture        ...         5 

"Which  is  at  the  rate  of  6751.  the  100  acres,  or  61.  15s.  the 


acxe. 


SECT.  V; 
EXPENCE. 


i 


From  the  preceding  estimate  of  capitnl,  if  wdl 
an  ettiffi.ite  oF  the  cxpcnce  may  be  deduced  with 
flccurocy.     Yet,  as  much  of  iJie  one  U  taken  for 
part  of  the-other  must,  in  like  taanner,  be  a&Mimed  fron 
proSabie  conjefture. 

This  divides,  Kke  the  former, into  seVend  brabchn- 

li/.  Manu.d  labour.  This  being  for  an  eqtial  ^sw^  raoA 
be  *he  same  as  in  capital,  viz.  71,7771.  Second, 
anCe  of  draught  cattle.  This  being  for  a  whde  year, 
be  Boftble  of  what  was  required  in  capital,  wore  it  d«  th* 
the  Eummer  half-year's  msintenance,  which  was  not  rc^oirtd 
in  eapttal,  may  be  estimated  as  beTore  stated,  tx  nro  fifUKi 
only  of  the  year.  Hence,  by  recurring  to  what  was  bcfctf 
stated  on  this  subje^,  the  sum  required  for  (bis  braoch  «3I' 
be  49,95yl.  ts.  Tliird,  Maintenance  of  other  Cve  ttodb 
This  also  being  for  a  whole  year,  may  be  (stlmaied  bj 
same  rule.  Hence,  for  the  23,220  cattle,  fomterly 
edfor  -  -  -  -         jC75,1«0 

For  1100  cattle  bonght  in,  say  91-  each        -         S»4n 
J'or  123,1  young  horses,  7L  each,  hence  year-?     .  cj, 

ly  as  formerly  .  -         -  5     "''»** 

^4937  Sheep  may  be  stated  at  6s-  8J.  each,  hence  8319 

Stun  •  £iHfiH 

Founh,  Seeds.    The  same  as  before    -  £  45,^'S5  IS 

Fifth,  Manure.     The  same  as  do.          -  17,187  10 

Kxth,  Incidents.     The  same  as  do.          -  9|297  S  * 

'  Seventh,  Casualues-     The  aamcasbefoi*  ?,8I3  19 
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E^hth,  Tear  and  wear  of  implements  of? 

husbandry,  ?0  per  cent,  hence     -       5 

— ■  of  honsehold  fiimitnre,  at  10  ^         ,    __     , 

per  cent,  hence  -  -  5     "    * 

Ninth,  Interest  on  the  capital  at  fire  per?       „,  ,_,   .- 

cent,  hence  -  -       -       j    '      * 


RECAPITULATIOK. 


Sum  OD  the    '  Sum  per  1 

whole. 

acte. 

L. 

S. 

fl 

T. 

s 

-E. 

I.  MantuI  Ubour      -     -     - 

71,777 

19 

s» 

i.  Dranght  Cattle 

49,959 

4 

IS 

5i 

9.  Other  live  Siodc        -      - 

95,691 

1 

» 

8i 

•.Seeds 

45,28S 

13 

12 

2 

5.  Manure 

17,187 

10 

♦ 

't 

B.  Incidents        -        -        . 

9,297 

2 

6 

S 

6 

r.  Casnaldei 

2,8H 

16 

9 

9.  Tear  and  wear  5  ^P;^;:"' 

8,166 
5,578 

15 

6 

2 
1 

25 

6 

1.  Internt  on  Capital 

«,101 

IS 

6 

9 

Sum  Total 
rhelandrentm  1806  was     • 

380,857 

B 

~ 

Iv 

70,10*     18 

9 

H 

Tlie  rent,  it  appears  from  the  abore,  bears  but  a  ainaQ 
proportion  to  the  total  expence.  Bat  as  the  lands  get  more 
and  more  cultivated,  the  rent  'vrill  increase,  while  the  labour 
and  other  expences  wtU  diminish.  For  lands  are  always 
cultivated  at  less  and  less  expeace,  the  more  fertile  they  be- 
cpme. 
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PROFIT. 


B 


This  depends  on  so  many  different  ci/cumsiaoces  i 
are  continually  changing,  that  nothing  like  precifetoa  ia  t) 
esbmate  can  be  expefted.  It  would  indeed  be  a 
no  great  difficulty  to  any  person  of  common  zn 
skill]  to  make  up  an  account  that  would  be  at  inv  t 
For  provided  it  were  previously  detenuined  i»lut  the  p 
should  be,  it  could  be  easily  made  to  appear  so,  i 
increasing  or  diminishing  the  produce  at  pleasure,  i 
creasing  or  augmenting  the  price  j  or  what  woul 
as  well,  by  laying  to,  or  taking  from  the  ci 
however,  that  neither  the  honourable  board  <rf  a, 
nor  the  readers  of  this  Survey  will  blame  me  for  dediii 
enter  into  the  discussion  farther  than  merely  to  state, 
neral,  my  belief,  that,  in  Kincai  dines  hire,  the  profits  < 
ed  fiom  agriculture  may  perhaps  amount  to,  but  cai 
much  exceed,  Ten  percent  on  the  capital  employed. 

If  my  estimate,  in  this   chapter,  of  the  exfence  of  £i 
living  be  well  founded,  it  should  seem  that  it  reqiuret  a 
seven  and  a  half  per  cent  of  this  for  bare  subsistence. 
fully  persuaded  that  the  remnining  two  and  a  half  pet  o 
will  be  the  utmost  that  can  be  stated  as  g 
augmentation  of  the  fanner's  wealth.    There  raay  ii 
be,  and  1  believe  there  is,  a  considerable  number  of  fan 
who,  from  particularly  lucky  circumstances,  or  it  may  b 
from  paiticularly  correft    husbandr)-,    make    twef^ry,  < 
perhaps  fifty  per  tem,    or  more,  on  their  capttaL 


there  is  an  equal  number,  or  perhaps  greater,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  do  not  get  e^'^ea  legal  interest,  beyond 
their  personal  labour.  And  there  are  not  a  few  who  are 
making  nothing  at  all,  no,  not  so  much  as  the  tax  on  their 
supposed  Income ;  which  has  been  so  very  oddly  imposed 
in  proporiion  to  the  rent. 


I' 
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CHAP.  XVIII. 
OBSTACLES  TO  IMPROVEMENT. 


Bregeoenu7 


I 


These  may  be  distinguished  into  I  such  as  a 
eiblt,  and  II.  Into  such  as  may  he  owrtome. 

I.  Insurmouatable  obstacles  may  be  compTebmdeil  a 
tliose  of  climate,  and  distance Jrsm  the  metropoiii,  or  chief  flU^ 
kcl.  Even  these,  however,  may  be  considered  in  thi«  o 
ty,  more  propeily  as  circumstances  unfavourable  to  coltin* 
tioQ,  rather  than  as  real  obstacles  lo  improTemcat.  Tbey 
oper-ne  more  against  the  interest  of  the  land  owner, 
against  the  cultivator  of  the  soil,  whose  iaboors  ire  geoeraOf 
strenuous  Id  pioportion  lothe  difHcultJes  to  be  stii 
It  does  not  appear  that  the  improvement  of  this  c 
been  kept  bsck  by  cither  of  these  unfavounble  c 
ces.  For  if  regard  be  had  to  its  original  state  sad  I 
improvemeoi,  tew  counties,  perhapsi  id  Biitauif  have  I 
note  rapid  progress  in  cultivation. 

II.  Surmountable  obstacles  may  be  subdivided  lata  si»di 
as  arise  from  the  general  laws  of  the  country  j— fi am  pu* 
ticuUr  customs,  praftices,  or  regulations  within  the  coouyj 
itself ; — from  local  circumstances ; — from  (be  dispoudos  a£ 
the  people ;  or  from  all  these  causes  in  coojuufHon. 

Itt.  Of  obstacles  to  improvement  arising  from  the  geoeni 
laws  of  the  couniiy,  I  know  of  none  that  have  a  lendeocy  to 
limit  cultivation  in  this  county.  Even  the  Imvmttaxaa 
farmers,  in  its  worst  acceptation,  can  have  no  edcft  in  tyiif 
up  the  hands  of  the  cultivator.  It  would  raihcr  ) 
him  to  exertion.  At  all  events,  on  the  lately  laken  fvnu,  it 
i»  completely  eluded.     And  here  there  is  no  ijthr,  ind  wb« 
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is  better,  there  is  no  poor^s  rate  to  operate  either  as  a  real  or 
an  imaginary  obstacle  to  improvemeDt* 

2d.  Neither  have  the  particular  customs,  praftlces,  or  re- 
gulations within  the  county  itself,  any  obstruftive  consequent 
ces  on  improvement : — ^such  as  entails,  thirlage,  bonage,  and 
all  that  train  of  feudal  evils  so  pathetically  deplored  by  the 
declaimers  of  modern  times.  Entails  are  particularly  modi- 
fied by  the  law  itself,  so  as  to  give  no  interruption  to  im- 
provement. For  on  lands  already  in  cultivation,  19  years 
leases  are  allowed  ;  and  wheie  the  soil  is  in  a  state  of  nature» 
the  leases  can  be  extended  to  an  endurance  of  S 1  years  *,  « 
period  surely  sufficient  for  agricultural  improvement.  What 
cannot  be  repaid  in  that  time  ought  never  to  be  attempted. 
As  to  thirlage,  the  complaints  against  it  are  happily  done 
away.  And  with  regard  to  bonage,  I  believe  it  has  nevet 
been  asserted  that  it  prevented  improvement.  Indeed  all 
these  enormous  evils  have  never,  even  in  coujunftion,  occa- 
sioned a  single  acre  to  lie  waste  that  would  otherwise  have 
been  improved. 

Sd  Obstacles  from  local  circumstances.  There  are  still 
some  such  in  this  county ;  such  as  bad  roads,  bad  harbouis, 
and  loo  few  bridges.  The  first  of  these  evils,  though  much 
has  heea  done  to  obviate  it,  continues  to  be  felt  over  the 
whole  county ;  but  more  especially  in  that  part  of  the  coast 
side  distrift,  situated  between  Bervie  and  the  North-esk  wa- 
iter. The  great  road  leading  through  it,  length  ways,  is  no- 
toriously bad  ;  and  the  country  here  is  still  much  incommod- 
ed by  wretched  passes  across,  from  the  shore  to  The  How. 
This  has  been  a  great  obstacle  to  improvement,  and  must 
continue  so  till  remedied  by  thorough  repairs,  and  by  altera- 
tions to  more  accessible  lines.  This  good  work  seems  at 
present,  to  be  attraf^ing  the  attention  of  the  conterminous 
proprietors,  which  gives  room  to  hope  that  this  great  ob- 
sUcJc  will  be  soon  removed. — Bad  harbours.    Notwithstand- 
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ing  the  great  extent  of  tea-coast,  there  are  but  lew  karbocf  1 ; 
and  not  one  even  of  these  few  that  is  safe  in  the  ynaxer  »c*- 
son.  This  operates  as  a  great  obsiru^ion  to  the  Impro*©- 
ment  of  the  country  j  for  lime,  the  great  means  of  meUonf- 
JDg  the  soil  in  this  county,  can  only  be  imported  in  the  ftnn- 
mer  months.  Unhappily  theie  is  but  little  prospeft  of  thi» 
obstacle  being  soon  removed,  as  the  expeoce  would  be  too 
great  for  piivate  individuals  to  undertake  such  a  work  .■  ■  - 
Tooftiv  bridges.  Many  good  and  comniodious  bridges  have 
been  erected  within  the  )ast  twenty  years  }  but  mare  aie  still 
needed.  More  especially  a  bridge  is  urgently  requisite  orer 
the  Not  ih-esk  at  Warykiik.  This  is  ihc  great  pass  from  The 
I^ow,  the  chief  cotn  country,  to  Moniiose,  the  chief  maiket 
to^Q-  At  present  it  is,  for  horses  and  carriages*  by  a  ford 
of  gceat  breadth  and  very  unsteady  bottom  ;  and  for  foot 
passengers  by  a  coble  or  boat.  It  is  frequently  altogether 
impassable ;  and  sometimes  fatal  accidents  occur.  A  bridge 
thrown  over  at  this  place  would  remove  one  of  the  greuett 
remaining  obstacles  to  improvcmini  in  The  Mcatos.  li 
might  cost  perhaps  j^IOfOOO;  but  the  concourse  of  passen- 
gers is  la  great  that  a  moderate  pont.ige  woijld  at  least  kMp 
it  ia  repair,  and  pay  the  interest  on  the  out-lay. 

Mh.  Cbsiacles  from  the  disposk'wn  of  the ptepU.  There 
seems  to  be  no  want  of  inclinaiioa  in  the  people  of  ihii  coun- 
ty to  attend  to  their  own  interest,  nor  want  of  sense  to  direct 
ihem  how  to  bi  mg  it  about.  Give  them  access  to  the  meaM 
of  improvement,  and  the  tesult  may  be  very  safely  left  w 
their  own  sagacity.  They  have  indeed  accompltshn]  too 
much  already  in  the  very  face  of  greater  obstacles  than  aoy 
(hat  still  remain,  to  leave  a  doubt,  that  Uiey  will  cither  stop 
shoit,  or  even  relax  their  effbns,  in  their  progrcM,  dlltbr 
whole  county  shall  be  ag  fully  improved  u  ibeoctorc  of  dt- 
cumstances  vill  adimit. 
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CHAP.  XIX. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  MISCELLANEOUS 

SUBJECTS. 


SECT.  I. 


AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETIES. 


There  are  no  societies  striftly  agricultural  in  the  county. 
But  a  society  among  the  farmers,  for  the  purpose  of  es- 
tablishing a  fund  for  the  support  of  their  widows  and  chil- 
dren, deserves  to  be  taken  notice  of. 

This  society  was  constituted  in  1793,  and  then  consisted 
of  23  subscribers,  who  had  associated  for  the  purpose.  It 
increased  but  slowly  for  several  years,  but  has  of  late  been 
more  rapidly  augmented  in  number,  so  as  to  consist,  at  pre- 
sent, of  131  members.  These  are  chiefly  farmers  in  the 
county ;  but  not  being  limited  exclusively  to  such,  there  are 
a  few  in  it  from  other  counties,  and  also  some  who  are  of 
other  professions. 

The  conditions  were,  originally,  21.  10s.  of  entry  money, 

and  11.  yearly  of  premium.   The  entry  money  has  since  been 

increased,  first,  to  51. ;  then  to  71.  10s  ;  and  lastly,  to  lOl. 

from  all  subscribers  who  do  not  exceed  40  years  of  age  at 

their  entry.     Besides  this,  on  all  entrants  who  are  from  40 

to  50  years  old,  there  is  exafted  ll.  10s.     If  from  50  to  60 

years  old,  Si.  •,    and  if  above  60  years,   51.  for  every  year 

that  they  are  older  than  40  at  the  time  of  admission.     This 

last  is  ecjnivalent  to  an  exclu3ion,  as  probably  intended.    la 

SL.  2 
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all  cases,  the  annuul  premium  is  still  IL  The  peaikn  totfae 
widows  ia  lOJ.  yearly.  But  lh«r  annuity  ceases  oo  j  second 
oiarriagc,  in  which  case  ihcehildren,  if  any,  get  lOL  yaitlf 
among  them  until  ibey  are  I  >»  ye;)[£  of  age,  ifthcy  Kreihm 
or  more  in  number  i  7L  tOi-  if  two,  and  SL  t^s-ifoaeoM 
ly.  They  have  also  iliia  allowance  in  i he  event  ofthctt 
being  no  widow  at  all.  fn  cases  of  a  cecood  or  after  mar' 
riage,  the  contributor  hns  to  pay  a  fine  of  '2l.  10.  ooln«  I»: 
marries  a  widow  on  the  fund.  The  eleflion  of  new  moB- 
bers  is  by  ballot.     These  are  the  ptincipal  coDdilion*. 

k  was  twelve  or  fouiieen  yeaii  before  any  widow  cam* 
upon  the  Fund ;  and  &o  fonunate  has  ihe  sodety  been  in  that 
reaped  thai  there  are  yet  only  lour  widows  on  it.  The  fund* 
now  amount  to  about  I  SOOl. ;  the  interest  of  which,  ai  fiva 
per  cent,  together  with  ihe  yearly  paymems,  m^kn  a  te- 
vcuuc  of  about  220!,  a  yenr.  The  expcnce  of  iitanagcninif 
aiems  to  be  little  or  nothing,  as  the  cleik,  the  only  offke> 
bearer  who  has  a  salary^  is  paid  by  an  additional  contiibo- 
lion  of  one  shilling  yf  arly  from  each  member.  This  >od«y 
intended,  oiiginally,  to  meet  orce  3  qnnrtn',  and  to  pay  the 
premium  quarterly.  But  It  now  iceets  only  twice  a  yesr* 
and  the  premium  is  paid  all  at  one  time.    • 

Another  society  on  a  lesser  scale  has  more  recently  bees 
established,  entituled  Tif  Slonehairn  Farther  FrutttUj  Saiiitj. 
The  confirmation  of  its  regulations  by  the  Justices  of  IVacr, 
according  to  aft  of  Parllaiuent,  Is  dated  Aptii  30.  1S07. 

The  principal  of  these  are,  that  each  member  at  btseoiry 
pays  II-  if  below  SOyeatt;  of  age;  from  30  to  40,  ^.  i  (roa 
40  to  50,  IL  extra  for  every  year  above  40  \  ftooi  50  to  tn\ 
11.  lOs.  extra,  for  every  year  above  A0%  and  above  (io  years, 
3l.  extra  for  every  year  he  is  aged  above  40,  aod  all  paj  iu 
quarterly  after,  as  long  as  they  live. 

The  benefits  to  be  derived  from  this,  are,  1//.  In  case  of 
mOuicss,  5i.  Mcckly  for  the  (ir.l  three  njonilts,  acd  4s. 
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weekly  after.  2d.  At  death,  2l.  to  assist  in  defraying  fune- 
ral charges.  3rf,  In  case  of  leaving  a  widow,  she  will  re- 
ceive 5L  yearly,  and  ll.  lOs.  is  allowed  for  her  funeral 
charges*  4/A.  If  orphans  are  left,  they  shall  get  2L  each^ 
yearly,  until  they  are  14  years  of  age. 

None  receive  any  benefit  from  the  funds  unless  they  have 
been  seven  years  in  the  society,  excepting  the  allowance  for 
funeral  charges ;  and  the  widow  of  any  contributor  is  tut 
off  from  her  annuity  should  she  again  marry,  but  the  chil- 
dren, if  any,  in  that  case  are  considered  as  orphans,  and  get 
each,  half  the  regulated  allowance,  or  ll.  yearly,  until  they 
are  14  years  of  age. 

One  singular  regulation  in  this  sodety  is,  (and  it  is  well 
worthy  to  be  adopted  in  other  societies),  that  in  case  any  of 
the  members  decline  receiving  the  allowance  when  in  sick- 
ness, the  money  is  reserved  for  his  widow  or  children  after- 
wards, in  addition  to  their  other  allowances. 

In  this  society,  of  which  there  is  a  list  published,  amount- 
ing to  nearly  200  members,  there  is  one  country  gentleman  ; 
two  clergyman  j  one  captain  in  the  army ;  three  writers ; 
fifty  farmers  and  ten  farm  servants.  The  rest  consist  of 
merchants,  shopkeepers,  manufacturers,  seamen  and  others 
in  various  lines  of  life.  The  funds  amount  now  to  ab- 
out 8001. 

ft  may  be  remarked  In  both  these  societies,  however 
much  they  deserve  praise,  that  they  have  an  over  anxiety, 
by  the  pecuniary  regulations,  to  exclude  aged  people ;  a^  if 
the  chance  of  life  were  not  under sStood  on  as  certain  princ'.-r 
pies,  when  applied  to  these,  as  to  the  younger  claj«>c  of 
mankind.  That  people  aged  30  or  60  years,  should  [u\j  a 
greater  annual  rate  than  those  who  are  but  20  or  VjV  ;  oars 
old  at  admittance  must  be  allowed,  and  greatly  i  liirtut 
indeed  ought  the  annual  premium  to  be,  but  by  t  ;ii-  r.ns 
in  the  ratio  laid  down  in  the  regulations  of  cither  «v*  iiiCic  50* 
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deties,  which  bears  so  hard  upon  every  tazD  eveo  but  SO 
years  old,  as  masc  prevent  any  one  of  that  age  who  hi*  « 
knowledge  of  figures  from  becoming  a  member.  Another 
drcumstance  of  considerable  moment  they  oierlook  abog^ 
ther,  which  is  the  age  ojthe  •wifi.  Th«re  is  no  dUtiaftioo  b 
the  annual  premium,  payable  from  the  commeDcrrocnt,  when 
the  wife  may  be  40,  SO,  6U,  or  TO  years  old,  than  ti  she 
were  ooly  13,  20,  or  25,  ^chough  the  cases  are  cxiremetf 
differ  ent. 

The  excluding  a  widow  from  her  pcnnion  when  she  again 
mairies,  is  a  harsh  measure  ;  it  is  even  unjust.  As  her  for- 
mer husband  paid  for  it,  why  should  she  be  deprived  of 
the  benefit,  more  especially  in  cases  where  there  may  be  no 
children. 


SECT.  XL 

WEIGHTS  jfND  MEASURES. 


Abstract  of  a  Report  of  a  Gimmittce  of  Justices  of  the 
Peace  of  the  county  of  Kincardine ;  appointed  by  the 
general  meeting  of  that  county,  held  at  StaoehaTeni 
April  30ih,  1807,  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  wdgbu 
and  measures  used  in  the  couuty. 

The  Committee  having  called,  and  examined  nptm  oub, 
the  most  inteUigent  persons  in  difTerent  distriAs  of  the 
county,    Found, 

L  That  three  difTerent  measures  were  used  wtihin  the 
cocDiy,  by  which  bear,  barley,  oats  and  malt  were  cold; 
and  that  the  highest  of  these  exceeded  the  lowest  by  dgfct 
Stirling  pints  on  the  boll. 
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II.  That  wheati  beaDs>  pease,  rye>  and  rye  grass  seeds 
were  also  sold  by  very  various  measures,  in  different  parts 
of  the  county. 

m.  That  the  weight  of  hay,  potatoes  aqd  butcher  meat« 
was  each  uniform  over  the  county,  and  also  the  mea* 
sures  and  weights  of  English  coals,  cinders,  and  sea-borne 
lime,  and  all  shop  goods  ;  but  that  Scots  coals  were  sold  by 
different  wdghts,  and  likewise  butter,  cheese,  feathers, 
home  grown  flax,  wool  and  rough  tallow. 

The  Committee  having  thus  discovered  that  there  was  no 
standard  for  the  regulation  of  buying  and  selling  many  arti- 
cles i  and  considering  that  the  variety  of  weights  and  mea- 
sures introduced  much  confusion,  and  might  often  lead  to 
disputes  between  the  inhabitants  of  the  county  ;  and  having 
the  authority  of  afls  of  parliament,  June  28th,  1617; 
Sept.  22d,  Feb.  19th,  1618,  and  Auguft  4th,  162 J,  cap. 
16,  by  which  the  Linlithgow  firlot,  for  the  sale  of  grain,  is 
fixed  as  the  standard  over  all  Scotland ;  and  as  such  is  re- 
cognised and  aded  upon  by  the  several  courts  of  judicature ; 
and  having  taken  under  consideration  the  most  convenient 
weights  and  measures  to  be  adopted  as  a  standard  for  other 
articles,   Recommended, 

I.  That  the  firlots  should  be  procured,  »n  exaft  conform- 
ity with  the  Linlithgow  measure,  one  for  the  sale  of  wheat, 
beans,  pease,  lye,  and  rye-grass  seeds,  to  contain,  twenty 
one  pints  and  one  mutchkin  of  the  Stirling  jug  *,  the  other 
for  the  sale  of  barley,  bear,  oats,  and  malt,  to  contain 
thirty  one  Stirling  pints ;  and  that  a  cooper  should  be  em- 
ployed to  make  similar  firlots,  and  other  smaller  measures  in 
proportion  tot  the  inhabitants  of  the  county. 

II.  That  hay  should  continue  to  be  jold  by  the  stone 
weight  of  20lbs  Amsterdam  ;  Potatoes  by  the  peck  of  3*2lbs 
Amsterdam  ;  and  butcher  meat  by  the  Amsterdam  pound. 

III.  That   the  measure  for  English  coals  and  cinders, 
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should  contain  +8  pints,  and  that  rhere  shooIJ  be  fuor  nf 
such  measures  to  a  boll ;  that  sea-borne  Cine  sfiould  be  by 
a  measure  of  C+  pints,  ami  two  such  measures  to  ibe  ha&  i 
and  that  Scots  coals  should  be  sold  by  the  boll  of  73  stoeet 
Amsterdam. 

IV.  That  as  the  goods  sold  in  shops  appear  to  he  sold  by 
the  same  weights  and  measures  as  tn  other  paits  of  tbe  kiog* 
dom,  they  should  suffer  no  alteiation. 

V.  That  butter,  cheese,  home-grown  flax,  'W0(4  and 
feathers,  ought  to  be  sold  by  the  pound  of  16  ottitcet 
Avcrdupols. 

The  report  having  been  laid  before  another  genera!  oiect- 
ing  of  the  county,  was  approved  of,  and  ibe  comminee 
appouitcd  to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  It  has  bees  enfbrw 
ced  accordingly.  There  is  at  present  a  shyness  to  agree  to 
it,  manifested  by  some  corn  merchants,  as  if  it  were  pot* 
ftible  that  the  measure  of  profit  in  iransa^tin  a»ild  bs  af. 
feAed  by  the  measure  of  capacity  in  the  gooits  purchttrd. 
But  this  opposition,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  must  give  ptue 
on  reflection.  Were  the  county  of  Angus,  imahxfiuely  ta 
to  the  south  of  this,  to  adopt  the  same  rnle  as  to  com  me** 
sures  in  particular,  it  would  tend  to  simplify  the  com  trade 
through  the  greatest  tract  of  com  country  in  Scotlaind,  for 
the  Lothiiins  and  Fife,  the  next  conterminous  eouaties, 
have  the  same  standard  measure  already. 


SECT.  m. 
INCOME  TAX  ON  FARMERS. 

One  can  haiJIy  tignre  3  more  unequal  tax  than  tfaot  o 
all  farm!)  taken  prior  to  its  commeccement,  nor  i  moreiBci 
cieni  U31  on  all  that  have  bcea  taken  since. 
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ttetlt,  dt  any  rate>  is  a  very  inadequate  fiile  from  >vhich  to 
ipsUmate  the  income  of  a  fafiner.  In  many  cases,  hb  income, 
Instead  of  being  limited  to  one  lialf  of  the  rent,  as  the  aA' 
supposes,  will  be  equal  to  three,  or  four,  or  ten  times  the 
amoudt.  In  other  cases  it  is  not  equal  to  a  half,  nor  a  third, 
nor  even  to  a  tenth  part.  In  many  instances,  the  income 
will  be  nothing  at  all  *,  and  not  unfrequently  it  must  be  less 
tlian  nothing ;  as  in  all  cases  where  the  tenant  is  verging  to« 
wards  bankruptcy.  The  income  of  farmers  varies  also  from 
year  to  year,  according  to  the  state  of  the  crop  and  markets, 
though  the  rent  n^ay  remain  the  same.  These  are  all  truths 
j80  very  obvious  as  to  require  no  illustration. 

It  is  only,  however,  on  farms  that  were  taken  before  the 
Income  ail  passed,  that  this  tax  applies*  All  farms  taken 
since  that  period  are  as  completely  exempted  as  if  the  a£l 
'had  never  existed.  The  proprietor  only  has  to  pay  it.  The 
tenant  is  freed  from  the  Income  tax ;  for  it  is  covered  by 
and  included  in  tlie  rent.  Thus,  instead  of  paying  a  guinea, 
which  he  would  otherwise  have  done,  for  an  acre,  he  pays 
only  twenty  shillings,  to  the  landlord ;  for  he  knows  he  has 
to  pay,  and  that  he  cannot  avoid  paying,  one  shilling  more 
to  government. 

This  tax  is  therefore  15  per  cent  on  the  proprietor ;  name- 
ly,  10  per  cent  that  he  pays  direftly  in  his  own  name,  and 
five  per  cent  that  he  pays  through  the  tenant,  who  vidth*holds 
it  from  him  in  his  oflfer  of  rent. 

Other  taxes  are  not  in  this  predicament.     They  are  all  in 

a  manner  optional.    A  man  pays  a  tax  for  his  riding  horse 

and  for  his  dog.     But  he  is  not  compelled  to  keep  either  the 

one  or  the  other.     He  pays  a  tax  upon  beer ;  but  he  may 

lestrift  himself  to  water  if  he  chooses.     For  window-lights 

be  also  pays ;  but  it  is  left  entirely  to  himself  to  adjust  the 

rate ;  and  he  may  inhabit  even  a  very  comfortable  house 

without  having  to  pay  window  duty  at  alL 
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The  farmers  have  been  in  much  alarm  about  the  In< 
tax-  And  doubtless  on  those  leases  that  existent  prcTkxuM 
its  commencement,  there  is  much  serious  cause  of  cotapbinC 
But  they  may  console  themselves  on  the  subjeft.  EtmJ 
year,  as  the  leases  advance  to  expiry,  it  is  worktog  lest  ao 
less  against  them.  And  by  the  time  that  the  old  tacks  u 
at  an  cod,  it  wiL  cease  to  hurt  ihcm. 

Rcspe^iug  those  leases  that  have  beeo  entered  into  sai 
the  commencement  of  this  tax,  1  should  think,  that  tbotdd 
the  tax,  which  is  said  to  be  a  war-tax  only,  ever  c«ase  to  be 
exafled  by  govei  nmen[,the  pioprietors  themselveshjve  a  vtff 
good  claim  to  levy  it.  For  as  it  has  had  the  cRed  to  redm 
the  rem  which  would  otherwise  have  been  paid  thetn,  why 
should  they  not  be  reinstated  in  their  property,  when  ih» 
cause  of  the  leduftion  is  withdraM-n?  To  the  tenanu, 
it  must  surely  be  of  no  importance  whether  this  tutt 
which  is  truly  a  patt  of  their  rent,  be  paid  to  Covemmcfll 
or  10  their  landlords. 

The  commercial  commissioners,  without  qnetoon, 
have  an  arduous  as  well  as  a  delicate  task  to  perform,  in  a^ 
ccrtaining  the  income  of  the  mercantile  men  ;  uhkh  c 
only  be  found  out  fi  om  a  minute  invesrigation  inio  their  it** 
peflive  books,  and  thereby  disclosing  ciicumstmces  wfaick 
few  would  wiah  to  be  known.  But  agricultural  coiimt»> 
Honers,  for  the  purpose  of  asceriainlng  the  income  of  ibt 
farmers,  would  have  no  such  diiticulty  to  encounter  i  doc 
would  it  be  attended  with  an  unnecessary  prying  into  prim* 
.  afairs.  The  itansa^ions  of  the  husbandman  arc  carried  OS 
in  open  broad  day.  He  that  runs  may  read.  The  titimbet 
of  his  cattle,  and  the  extent  of  his  corn-yard,  are  cin 
stances  nearly  as  well  known  to  his  neighboars  u  t» 
himself. 
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SECT.  IV. 

THIRLAGE, 

* 

This  species  of  bondage  has  occasioned  so  much  clamour 
tgainst  it,  that  one  should  think  the  very  existence  of  culti- 
vation depended  on  its  abolition.  I  enter  however  no  far- 
ther into  its  history  than  merely  to  state,  in  few  words,  its 
0rigin,  which  seems  to  have  been  in  this  manner.  A  pro- 
prietor,  foreseeing  that  a  considerable  expence  would  be  in- 
curred in  ere^ing  a  water-mill  for  grinding  com ;  found  it 
previously  necessary  to  bind  his  own  tenants,  and  in  some 
cases  (by  paAion),  the  tenants  of  neighbouring  lands,  to  fre- 
quent  it,  and  to  pay  a  certain  stipulated  price  (generally  the 
sixteenth  part)  for  the  manufafluring  of  their  com,  that  he 
might  be  indemnified  for  the  original  cost,  and  other  incum- 
bent charges.  A  mill  thus  assured  of  employment-was  com- 
monly held  on  lease  by  an  operative  miller,  who  paid  for  it 
a  rent  supposed  to  be  adequate  to  the  profits  accruing,  which 
would  be  more  or  less,  accoi  ding  as  the  suckerty  or  lands 
astriAed,  was  more  or  lcs3  extensive,  and  multures^  or  pro^ 
portion  of  corn  paid,  were  more  or  less  ample.  Lastly, 
the  tenants  Thirled^  or  bound  to  frequent  the  mill,  paid 
more  or  less  rent  for  their  lands  (other  things  equal)  accord- 
ing as  the  stipulation  was  considered  to  be  eithor  a  benefi- 
cial or  a  detrimental  concern. 

One  can  see  nothing  iniquitous  in  all  this  \  nothing  unjust 
in  the  proprietor,  nor  oppressive  on  the  tenant.  Yet,  in  a 
traffic  of  this  nature,  in  which  the  parties  were  not  left  to 
their  own  choice,  but  were  compelled  to  deal  with  each 
other,  it  might  well  be  supposed  that  misunderstandings 
would  arise,    and  complaints,  in   consequence,  would  iib* 
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crease  and  multiply.  ThU  indeed,  vai  tt  leogtG^O 
the  fafV,  at  to  Induce  Parliamrnt,  a  few  years  ago,  10  uka 
the  case  idto  consideration,  and  to  pass  a  bill  authotising  tt» 
commutation  of  thirlage.  Hut  th'i  aft  was  founded  00  a 
principle  of  justice  to  the  proprietors  of  the  mills,  ti»  well  u' 
of  indulgence  to  the  complainers.  For  while  these  wer*  to 
be  relieved  from  ihe  thirlage,  it  was  only  oa  coadkicn  that 
those  should  be  indemniiied  for  the  loss  of  real  thereby  o&f 
casioned- 

TbiG  has  been  followed  with  the  most  happy  eSefls.  Fot 
though  ihirlage  continues,  so  far  as  I  knuw^  (in  ihie  coimt| 
at  least),  undiminished  in  its  extent,  complaints  have  ccucdi 
The  fa^  is,  there  was  little  teal  cause  for  dissatitfaftioea 
Every  miller  had  some  free  customers,  as  well  as  a  proftofr 
lioo  of  sucken.  And  we  can  hardly  suppoae  that  be  would 
on  purpose  set  his  mill  in  a.  way  to  grind  more  'usperfeJUf 
to  the  latter  than  to  the  fotmcr,  but  would  of  cunme,  our. 
Qufa^ute  ei^ually  well  to  both,  vtre  it  for  no  other  rvwov 
but  to  save  himself  the  trouble  of  alteration.  Th«coR>pliiiii> 
ers,  rather  choosing  10  rest  sati^hed  with  tl>e  bond^ige,  a« 
they  called  it,  than  pay  an  equivalent  (o  be  relieved  from  it| 
have  themselves  ctmipletely  proved  the  futility  of  their  oik- 
Je£tioQs,  Could  they  have  got  quit  of  ihiili^e  without  m^ 
king  an  adequate  compensation  (perhaps  the  original  tdta) 
they  would  have  grasped  at  the  oppottoniiy  of  doing  it  n 
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The  nombci  of  these  on  the  tax  roll,  in  IS04, 
M.     But   these   were  the  geat/tmrn-iih  dogs,    « 
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would  call  them.  The  curs  and  messens  and  other  useless 
trash  for  which  no  body  would  pay  a.t^,  are  a  most  nume* 
rous  race.  I  should  suppose  hardly  fewer  than  one  to  each 
house  over  the  county.  This  is  a  real  nuisance*  A  mode- 
rate tax  on  them^  to  be  allotted  towards  the  repairs  of  high- 
ways, and  other  such  objeAs  of  county  police,  would  raisf^ 
a  considerable  sum,  and  compensate  in  soma  me^uce  for 
that  annoyance  which  they  are  continually  giving  to  trayeV 
lers  A  tax  of  a  shilling  a  head  would  be  paid  with  little 

grudge. — ^The  present  tax  of  7s.  is  not  merely  too  high  but 
it  defeats  its  own  object.  Nobody  will  gwn  a  cur  that  is  to 
cost  7s.  yearly  of  tax.  It  is  much  more  in  fai^  than  the  va- 
lue of  the  subjeA.  Rather  than  pay  at  such  a  rate^  the  ow- 
l^rs  would  give  the  whole  to  the  surveyor  in  a  present. 
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CONCLUSION. 

Having  thus  given  a  sketch  in  detail  of  the  various  dr« 
cumstances  relating  to  or  afTefling  the  agriculture  of  this 
county,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to  bring  the  whole,  by  a 
short  abstrafl,  into  one  point  of  view,  in  order  to  ascertain 
I  ft,  the  produce,  and  2d.  the  disposal  of  the  crop. 


I.  THE  PRODUCE. 

Wheat.  It  appears  that  there  are  1247  English  acres 
under  this  crop.  This  at  the  usual  conversion  of  five  into 
four ^vill  amount  to  about  998  Scotch  acres.  The  average 
produce  of  this  is  estimated  to  be  8  bolls  the  acre,  hence  7984 
Deduct  seed  at  14  pecks  the  acre        -        -         -  873 

Disposable  produce        -  -         7111 

which  at  40s.  the  boll  will  be  worth  -  jf  14,222 

The  straw  may  be  worth  2$.  6d.  on  each  boll  7  y.       ^^^ 
of  grain,  hence  -  •         -  3 

applied  chiefly  as  thatch. 


Barley  and  Bear.  The  number  of  English  acres  is  9806 
equal  to  about  7845  acres  Scotch.  The  crop  was  estimated 
at  7  bolls  the  acre,  hence  -         -  Bolls.  54,915 

Deduft  seed  at  13  pecks  the  acre,  hence  -  6S75 


Disposable  produce         -         -  48,540 

which  at  ll.  4s.  the  boll,  will  be  worth   -    £  58,248 

The  straw  may  be  worth  Is.  6d.  on  the  ?  ^ , , «   ,^  /• 

boll,  hence        -        -        -        -     5  ♦"»  12  6 

To  be  accounted  for  in  food  for  cattle. 
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Oats.  There  are  nnder  this  crop  22,784  English  acies, 
or  about  18,227  acres  Scotch.  Estimated  at  six  bolls  the 
acre,  hence        -  .  -        -        Bolls.  109,362 

Deduft  seed  at  17  pecks  the  acre,  hence         -         19,366 

Dlsposeable  produce        -        -         89,996 
Valuing  this  at  11.  ^s.  the  boll,  hence    -      £  107,995  4 
The  straw  may  be  worth  2s.6d,  on  the  boll,hence  10,936  4 

to  account  of  food  of  cattle. 

Beans  and  Peas.  There  are  1 742  English  acres  of  these 
equal  to  about  1394  acres  Scotch.  Estimated  to  produce 
five  bolls  the  acre,  hence        -  «  Bolls.  G970 

Dedud  for  seed,  22  pecks  the  acre,  hence  -  1916 

Dlsposeable  produce  -         -       5054 

Which  at   11.  4s.  the  boll,  will   amount  to    £  6064  16 
The  straw  may  be  valued  at  2s.  6d.  on  the  boll,  hence  87 ll. 
5s.  to  account  of  food  of  cattle. 

Note*  Straw  of  all  kinds  generally  sells  at  higher  prices 
than  here  stated.  But  as  it  is  only  farmers  who  are  scarce 
of  fodder  that  are  purchasers  of  straw,  the  price  that  is  ex- 
afted  from  them  when  under  a  pressure  of  scarcity  ought  to 
be  no  rule  to  judge  of  the  value  of  the  crop  of  straw  in  ge- 
neral. It  may  also  be  observed  that  in  the  sale  of  straw,  the 
price  is  commonly  enhanced,  from  the  circumstance  that  it 
contributes  towards  the  encrcasc  of  the  farm-yard  dung. 
But  in  this  estimate  of  the  value  of  produce,  as  I  put  no  va- 
lue on  the  dung  arising  from  it,  neither  ought  straw  to  be 
valued  higher  on  that  account. 

Potatoes.  There  appears  to  be  1160  English  acres, 
producing  at  an  average,  24  boils  the  acre,  hence  B.  27,840 
Deduft  seed,  as  slated  in  Chap.  VIII.  -  2320 

Disposeable  produce         -        -         23,520 
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tVhich  at  12s.  the  boll,  will  be  worth 

TiTBNiFS.  6141  English  acres,  wonheach,"?  __  ,_,  ,, 
■4i.l*s.  hence        .        -        .        .  5  ■"'"*'  ' 

Flax.  2S6  English  acres,  at  2t)l.  do  3cr«,  hence  4,7S0 

Gardens,  Orchards  and  Kale-Yards,  extendiog  (o  «T8 
acres,  are  estimated  in  chap.  XVIL  to  produce  yearly  £lS.'-9 

"Woods  and  Plantations,  extending  to    l7,60i  aata, 
are  supposed  to  produce  yearly  to  the  amount  of  Y50dL  Tlui 
seems  but  little,  but  it  must  be  adverted  to,  that  at  li 
three  fourths  of  the  whole  have  been  so  recently  planted  u 
not  yet  to  have  produced  any  thing. 

Hoes,  PotLTRY,  Pigeons,  and  such  lesser  lire  stock,  uc 
supposed  from  offal  to  produce  yearly  -  £  7,00 

Seeds.  Though  these  are  not  included  in  the  disposcaUe 
produce,  they  are  nevertheless  part  of  the  produ^.  £sti> 
mating  them  at  the  same  rate  as  the  disposeaWe  prodtKC  i« 
csdmated  at,  tbey  will  amount  to  /'Sfi.OOt  8». 

GRAss-land.  This  may  be  distinguished  into  three  cUsNk. 
1.  Cultivated.     2.  Improveable.     3.  Unimproveable. 

1.  Cu//ivd/f(/gTass-hmJ.  There  is  ascertained  in  chap. 
IX.  to  be  28G4 1  acres  of  this  description,  of  whkh  abou  « 
third  part  is  annually  sown  out  with  seeds,  in  rotadoQ  with 
the  lands  that  are  In  tillage.  Of  this  quantity,  abottt  t«o 
tlurds  arc  kept  under  the  scythe  (partly  grass  partly  hay)  iW 
first  season.  All  the  rest  is  in  pasture.  There  is  bM  wtj 
little  that  is  allowed  to  remain  in  haj  more  than 
The  produce  of  the  whole  may  be  estimated  (hut : 
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(^366  acres  new  sown  'm  hay  or  cut-grasB  7     ^  ^^  g„Q 
at  51.  per  acre         -  -        -        j  * 

3183  acres  do.  In  pasture,  at  21.  lOs.  hence         7|957  10 

5000  acres  old  pastures  around  the  dif-1 

ferent  mansions  of  the  proprietors  >•         1 5,000 
at  31.  hence  -  -  3 

1%DU2  acres  of  pasture,  2  and  3  years  old 

among  the  different  firms,  at  U.  ^         21,lSd 
lOs.  hence 


286^1  acres  of  cultivated  grass  lands  produce     75,925  10 


1!.  Improveable  grass  land. 

2800  acres  of  swamps,  among  the  dif- 7  oioo 

ferent  farms,  at  1  .^s.-  3 

25016  improveable  wastes,  at  5s.        -        -        6254 


27816  acres  wild,  but  improveable  grass  )  g'^'i 

lands,  produce        -        -        -    3 


£  8V-'79  10 

123,170  acres  of  hills,  unimprovcable,  at  7  '-fiog 

1 8.  5d  per  acre 


179,627  acres  in  grass,  produce  -        £  91,977  10 

From  the  preceding  estimate,  if  well  founded,  it  should 
appear : 

1.  l*hat  the  lands  under  crop  in  tillage,  amounting  to  43,1 17 
acres,  produce  290,4541.  Is.  6d.  being  at  the  rate  of 
about  61.  Its.  8d.  the  acre. 

2.  That  the  grass  lands  in  cultivation  amounting  to  28,641 
acres,  produce  at  the  rate  of  about  21.  1 3s.  the  acre. 

3.  That  the  lands  in  cultivation  from  tillage,  amoimrlng  (ex- 
clusive.of  fallow)  to  71T.'}8 acres,  produce 366,3791.  lis. 
6d.  being  at  the  rate  of  about  'A.  2s.  Id.  the  acre,  but  in- 
cluding the  fallow,  and  amounting  altogether  to  74,377 

3N 
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acres,  ihc  average  produce  per  acre,  would  be  aboot  4b 

18e.  6d. 
4;.  That  the   culuvaied  lands  amounting  to  1^0,986  KRf 

produce  16,0521.  b^g  at  the  late  of  about  2a.  14d.  the-^ 

Bcre. 
S.  That  the  whole  laods  in  the  county,  amountiDg  to  2^i,m 

acres     produce      (including       woods     aod     gaidens,) 

404,983],  I  U.  (id.  which  is  at  the  rate  of  about  iL  ISl 

3d.  the  acre. 
Nole,  were  the  whole  uncultivated  lands  to  be  rated  accotil- 

ing  to  their  produce,  they  would  be  equivalent  to  aaif 

3260  acres  in  cultivation. 

Ucsldes  the  produce  of  land,  there  is  also  to  be  accounted 
for,  the  produce  of  minerals,  fisheries,  tnanufaAnreai  coo- 
merce,  and  buildings. 

MrNERAL*.  These  may  be  limited  exciusivdjr  lo  Bn^ 
stone  i  for  although  there  are  immense  quarries  of  graide, 
of  freestone  and  other  building  stone,  I  know  of  no  instance 
where  any  of  them  afford  a  revenue  beyond  the  price  of  tbe 
labour  of  cariying  them  away.  The  limestone,  (sm  cbap. 
XIII.)  is  supposed  to  be  sold  yeaily,  to  the  extent  of  »5,00a 
bolls,  which  at  ?s.  ad   will  amount  to  48121    I0», 

FisiitRiEs.  These  are  divided  into  the  salmoD  and  low 
the  white  lisheries.  The  first  is  rented  at  about  STOOLand 
the  produce  may  be  stated  as  in  chap.  XVI.  at  double 
sum,  or  5iO{)l,  The  white  fishery  is  thete  stated  u  | 
ducing  60001.    In  all  ll.tUOl. 

Maki'factures.  The  ptoduct  of  these  I  shooUnti' 
mate  at  merely  what  the  manufaflurers  ibemEdTcs 
yearly,  for  I  do  not  imagine  that  this  class  of  the 
ty  in  tills  county  is  in  the  habit  of  accntnulaiing  wealth,  li 
chap.  XVn.  their  expi-ndilure  is  stated,  as  there  cxptaon!^ 
from  [Tobablc  conjeflure,  the  country  mechanic)  at  341.  iSi. 
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and  the  towns'  mechanics  at  371.  4s.  each  family,  yearly. 

As  almost  all  the  country  tradesmen  draw  a  part  of  their 

revenue  from  their  labour  in  husbandry,  I  shall  deduft  one 

aixth  part  on  that  account,   leaving  281.   1 6s.  8d.  as  the 

amount  of  their  earnings  at  their  particular  profesuons,— 

56,8011.  13s.  4d.     The  number  of  towns'  mechanics   I 

should  suppose  may  be  stated  at  three  fifths  of  the  number 

pf  inhabitants  there,  or  660  families,  hence  24,5521.     In 

all  81,3531.  13s.  4d.     This  I  conceive  to  be  the  addition  to 

the  value  of  the  raw  material  by  their  labour  and  ingenuity. 

The  raw  material  itself  is  not  included  here,  because  if  it  has 

been  obtained  in  this  county,    as  in  wool,    flax,    hides  or 

timber,   it  is  already  included  in  the  preceding  estimate  of 

produce  from  land,  or  if  it  has  been  imported  from  other 

places,  it  will  make  no  part  of  the  produce  of  this  county, 

which  is  the  present  objeft  of  investigation. 

Commerce.      The  profit  or  produce  arising  from  this 

branch,  I  conceive  to  be  the  addition  to  the  original  price  of 

the  various  articles  sold  in  the  county  by  its  merchants  and 

little  traders.      This  will  not  be  stated  here,  but  \nll  fall 

more  correftly  to  be  deduftcd  from  the  price  of  the  different 

goods   imported  when  these  are  stated  contra  the  exports. 

There  is  also  a  profit  on  exported  crop  and  cattle ;  but 

neither  does  this  fall  to  be  stated  here,  for  in  the  value  put 

on  thesej    the  price  is  estimated,    not  at  what  the  ultimate 

consumer  will  have  to  pay,  but  only  what  the  grower  or 

breeder  in  this  county  receives. 

,    £uiLDiNGs.     This  at  first  view  might  seem  to  be  a  sub- 

jeA  that  is  not  of  the  natuije  of  a  produce,  being  altogether 

stationary  and  incapable  of  encrease.      But  as  houses  have 

required  a  capital  to  ereft  them  and  yield  a  yearly  tent,  they 

must  also  be  taken  into  account.     In  a  former  part  of  this 

work,  diap.  XVII.  they  are  stated  as  an  incumbent  cxpence 

OQ  the  inhabitants  to  the  extent  of  14,290L    Here  they  may 
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be  stated  at  the  same  rate,  as  an  income  or  produce  to  the 
owners. 

RECAPITULATION  OF  PRODUCE. 

r  Wheat,  the  produce  appears  to  7  r.  ,  -  ^^o 
Not  in-        be  yearly         i-        -        -  3 
eluding  <  Barley  or  Bear        -  -  58,248 

straw.      Oats  -  •  -        107,995     4 

^Peas  and  Beans  -  -        6,064  16 

Straw  of  the  preceding  grain    -      16,924     1  6 

Potatoes  -  -        -  15,812 

The  seed  of  all  the  above        -  S6,826 

Turnip  .  -  .  29,481   13 

Flax  -  -  .  4,720 

Grassland  -  -  91,977  10 

Gardens  -  -         -         7,552 

Lesser  live  stock  from  ofFal         -       7,500 

Wood  lands  -  -  7,500 

Minerals  -  -  -     4,812  10 

Fisheries  -  -         -  11,400 

Manufaftures  -  -  81,853  13  4 

BuUdings  -  -        -  14,290 

Total  produce  yearly         -    £  515,679     6  10 

II.  DISPOSAL  OF  THE  PRODUCE. 

I  shall  distinguish  this  into  two  branches ;  1st.  How  much 
of  it  is  disposed  of  in  the  county,  and  2d.  How  much  is  sent 
out  of  it. 

Wheat.     In  chap.  XVII.  it  is  estimated  that  there  b 
consumed  in  the  county,  the  bread  of  3440  bolls,  which  at 
the  estimated  rate  of  21.  the  boH-is         -        £  6880* 
Exported  3671  bolls,  at  21.  hence  -  7342 

Sum  as  before  -  -        £  14,229 

*  This  bread  »  Talned  however  at  8945I.  9s.  But  this  indudet  the  mPJcr'* 
tnd  the  kakcr'»  profit,  together  with  the  cnycoce  of  iiufitifadurc« 
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Bullet  or  Bbar.    CV^nsumed  in  the  county  as  ia  chap. 
XVII.     In  malt  1500  bolls,  at  11.  4s.  hence    £  1800 
Meal  and  huUed  b^tley^  1^784.  do.        *        15,340  K} 
The  h<Kses  get  perhaps  1 500.  da  «*  1 600 

Value  uaed  in  the  county  •  ••         18>940  16 

Exported  S2,756  bolls  at  11.  4s.  -  39,807    4 

Sum  as  before        -  -  ;^  58,248 

Oats.     Consumed  in  meal  ^t  home  7  /.  .  ^  ^^^  ,  ^ 

38,924  boUs.  at  11.  4s.  hence         -     5       -  A  *^> '  ^»  AO 

The  horses  may  get  about  9260  B.        -        Ujl  12 


Value  used  in  the  county         -        -     ;f  57,820  16 
Exported,  41,812  bolls,  at  11.  4$.  h^nce     -   50,174     S 
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Sum  as  before         .         -         -  ^  107,995     4 

Beans  and  Peas.     Consumed  in  the! 

county  by  horses,  perhaps  1500  Bolls,  >  £  1800 
at  11.  4s.  hence .           -             -          j 

Exported,  3554  bolls,  at  U.  4s.         -  -      4264  16 

Sum  as  before            -  -     £  6064  16 

Potatoes.  Exported,  the  produce  of  7  /*  1440 

perh^s  iOO  acres,  at  Hi.  8s.            -3  ^ 

Used  at  home,  all  the  rest,  23,1 20  bolls,  at  1 2s.  1 3*872 


Sum  as  before  -        £15,312 

Flax.  All  used  in  the  county,  value  as  before,  47201. 

Garden  produce.  All  used  in  the  county  *,  value  as  be* 
fore,  75521. 

Turnips  and  Grass  produce  must  be  conjoined  in  one  es- 
timate,as  to  the  disposal,  along  with  the  Straw,  for  all  these 
go  to  the  cattle  and  horses  exclusively,  without  it  being  easy 
to  (Ustinguish  how  far  each  goes  separately.    But  the  pro- 
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portion  used  in  this  county  and  the  proportion  sent  out  of  k 
may  be  found  thus : 

1.  It  appears  from  the  estimate  in  chap.  XVIL  that  the  Taloe 
of  cattle  sold  yearly  amounts  to  -        ^^52,682 

2.  The  dairy  produces  yearly         -  -  28,176 
S.  The  money  received  for  sheep  is  yearly      -      10,480 

4.  The  young  horses  laid  to  work  yearly  are  worth  8,645 

5.  The  hay  sold  yearly  is  estimated  at  -  5,400 

Sum  .  .  iC  105,S8S 

From  the  same  chap,  it  appears  that  the  value  of  butchers 
meat  used  in  the  county  is  -  -        £  12,775 

And  of  milk  butter  and  cheese  -        -         16,436 

And  the  young  horses  retained  are  worth         -         8645 

Retained  in  the  county  -  -         S7,856 

Exported  of  course  -  -  67,527 

Sum  as  above  -  ^     £  105,383 

But  this  is  not  the  sum  of  these  different  parts  of  produce, 
for  as  in  the  preceding  pages. 

The  grass  is  estimated  at  -         -         91,977  10 

The  turnips  at  -  -  -  29,481   12 

And  straw  at  -  -  -  16,924     1  6 

Total  sum  -  I  138,383     3  6 

Deduft  exported  -  67,527 

Of  course  used  at  home        -    £  70,856  13  6 

The  value  of  the  above  enumerated  ^  <i^  « -r 

produce  used  at  home  is         -      5      *         <  >  ^  > 

The  remainder  goes  to  account  of 

grass  and   straw   consumed  by  J-        £  33,0C0     3  6 
horses        .        -        -         . 
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Woods.  Valued  at  7500L  j  exported      -    £  1S75 
Used  at  home  ...        5625 


Sum  as  before 

£  7500 

Lesser  Kve  stock  produce  75501. 

Used  at  home  two  thirds 

£  5000 

Exported,  one  third 

2500 

Sum  as  before  -  Z.  7600 

Minerals.  All  used  at  home,  value  as  before  L.  4812  12 

Fisheries.    Used  at  home.  See  chap.  XVI.  Z.  3144 
Exported        -        -         -         -  8256 

Z.  1 1,400 

Manufactures.  I  have  hardly  any  data  from  which  to 
estimate  what  proportion  is  used  at  home  and  what  export- 
ed. It  seems  only  so  far  certain  that  the  work  of  all  the 
taylors,  shoemakers,  wrights,  smiths,  masons,  millers,  3cc. 
is  bid  out  exclusively  towards  the  accommodation  of  the 
people  in  the  county,  and  should  be  stated  as  used  at  home. 
The  exported  articles  of  manufacture  seem  merely  to  be 
threads,  yam  and  some  webs  of  coarse  linens,  and  a 
small  export  of  coarse  woollen  cloths.  I  should  conjefture 
that  on  the  whole  there  may  be  one  fifth  of  the  produce  of 
manufactures,  that  may  be  stated  as  exported,  and  the  re- 
Kiaiuder  used  at  home  : 

Hejice,  exported  *-         -        16,270  14  8 

Used  at  home  -  -  6.5,082   1 8  8 


Sumasbefore  -  Z  81,353  13  4 

Not€,  This  is  not  the  aftual  value  of  the  manufaCluied  goods, 
but  merely  that  addition  which  they  have  acquired  to  the 
cost  of  the  raw  material,  by  the  labour  of  the  manufac- 
turers. 
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BiJiLDiNGs.  "Wliaterer  revenue  or  accomiHocIatioii  may 
be  deriTed  from  the  houses  in  this  countyi  may  all  be  set 
down  as  used  in  it.  I  know  of  no  instance  of  rent  being 
paid  for  these  to  any  person  residing  out  of  the  cooaty. 


RECAPITULATION  of  DISPOSAL  of  PRODUCE 


* 

At  Home. 

Exported. 

Total 

L.       S.  V- 

L. 

S.D. 

L.      Iff 

Wh^at 

6,880 

7,342 

14,222 

Barley 

18,940  }& 

69,307 

4 

58,248 

Oats 

57,820  16    • 

50,174 

S 

lOT,y95    4 

1 

Beans  and  Peas 

1,800 

4,264 

16 

6,064  16 

Potatoes 

13,872 

1,440 

15,312 

Flax        -        - 

4,720 

■ 

4,720 

Turnips,  grass") 
and^traw  -  3 

70,856     3  6 

67,527 

138,383    S   1 

Seeds 

36,320 

• 

96,326 

Lessei  live  nock 

5,000 

2,500 

7,500 

Gardens 

7,.'552 

7,552 

Woods 

5,625 

1,875 

7,500 

Minerals 

4,812  10 

4,812  10 

Fisherie« 

3,144 

8,256 

1 1 ,400 

Manufaftures  - 

Gj,0S2  18  8 

16,270 

14  8 

81,353  IS    ♦ 

Buildings 

14,290 

1 4,290 

3H),72'i     4  2 

198,957 

2  8 

515,679    6  10 

Should  the  above  estimate  be  correft,  it  should  appear, 
that  of  the  produce  of  the  county,  there  will  remain,  after 
what  is  consumed  in  it,  goods  to  the  value  of  198,9571.  2s. 
8d.  to  be  sent  out  oF  it  to  purchase  such  other  necessaries  or 
luxuries  as  the  county  itself  does  not  produce.  Whether 
this  may  be  sufficient  or  not,  I  have  no  means  of  accurately 
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ttsctrtaioing.  But  in  chap.  XVn.  ia  the  esdmate  of  neces* 
saries  required  for  the  people  of  thig  county,  the  following 
importations  seem  to  be  indispenAble. 

1.  In  addition  to  the  home  brevt^ery,  there?     /.  g-g^  in  o 
is  required  of  malt  liquor  to  the  value  of  3 

2.  Wine  and  spirits  -  -  14>908  IS  4 

3.  Tea  and  sugar  ...      25,329  10 

4.  Other  groceries,  such  as  salt,  soap,  to-?     94  Aeji     a  o 
bacco,  &c.  .  •  -      3         ^^ 

5.  Sea-borne  coal  .  .  »       13,674 
6*  Tear  and  wear  of  clothes  and"^ 

furniture  762911.   lis.  4d.      !  ^         43750     2 

Deduft  one  half  of  home  manu-  I  "  * 

faftures* 


762911.  lis.  4d.  ' 
half  of  home  manu-  [ 
32,5411.    9s.  4d.    J 


Sum  of  these  imports  -  -  ^1 31, 676  5 
From  this  will  fall  to  be  discounted  the 
trader  or  shop-keeper's  profit,  gained  by 
people  residing  in  the  county.  Probably 
15  per  cent,  on  one  half  of  the  articles. 
The  other  half  being  purchased  in  retail 
from  shop-keepers  residing  out  of  the 
«ounty,  hence  .  .         -  ^  9825  14  4i 

Still  theie  remains        -        -        -  £  121,850  10  7i 

But  there  are  many  other  expensive  articles  of  import^ 

particularly  for  the  support  of  agriculture,  such   as  lime, 

about  90,000  bolls,  and  the  seeds  of  grass,  flax  and  tuinipi 

also  much  iron,  flax,  umber,  and   building   materials,  not 

30 

•  Thrre  cannot  well  be  more  than  the  half  of  home  roarufiAnrcd  goods 
that  go  toward!  the  clothing  and  lurniture  of  the  people  ofthit  ccu?.ty. 
Fnr  besides  the  quantity  ciported,  the  unttht  and  wri)(hti  cuntribuct  very 
little  to  these  purpoKi,  tvhilst  the  niA-ons  and  millers,  bo'chetv  ai  d  haktr«y 
coficribute  nothing.  Almost  the  o:;Iy  manafa^tircrs  who  a'.»i;t  in  th:  cloth* 
ing  arc  the  weavers,  th«.  taylors,  and  ihe  sh.occn^kcrs. 
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only  for  agriculture  bm  for  riie  whole  otAmty 
That  the  exports  may  be  able  lo  accomplish  M  this,  T 
convinced  from  the  circumstance  that  the  coutiiy  hat  the  a^ 
penrance  of  not, only  being  ^ble  lo  uihUt  on  its  owo  ona^, 
but  that  it  is  »ftunlly  tncrtaiing  in  wealth, 

tt  hiis  been  estimated  by  some  writers  on  political  coooo* 
my,  that  the  population  of  Great  Britain,  suppoced  to  be 
12  millions,  is  fed  by  the  labours  of  the  basbandis«a,  tup 
posed  to  amount  to  luo  millions  only.  From  this  li  tbooU 
seem  that  the  people  employed  in  agriculture  raise  not  only 
33  much  provision  as  serves  themselves,  but  as  much  as  wiB 
feed  five  times  as  many  more  inhabitants.  Thai  this  atj 
be  the  fafl  in  general  over  the  whole  island,  'm  oot 
hare  to  be  either  affirmed  or  denied ;  1  shall  only  endeavosr 
to  ascertain  what  surplus  food  the  KincardiReshire  buiband' 
men  aflually  produce. 

Subtrafting  from  the  preceding  e^imate,  the  value  of  t)>e 
woods,  the  miner:ih,  the  manufaflures,  the  fi«bene»,  lod 
building)!,  amounting  in  all  to  ^ll<t,556  5Is.  4d.  there  will 
remam  value  to  the-extent  of  /396,323  3s.  6d.  of  pro- 
duce of  land  conveitible  into  food  for  inan,  nther  dine^jr 
or  indire^ly,  being  the  amount  of  the  produce  of  the  toil 
which  depends  on  tlie  exertions  of  the  husbandmen*  and  is 
liable  to  be  augmented  or  diminished  by  their  bbour.  Wlut 
proportion  of  thii  is  consumed  by  themtelves,  or  whupitv 
portion  U  equivalent  to  their  maintenance  will  appear  as  uik 
der,  after  tubtra^ing  the  food  unavoidably  required  to 
maintain  the  boises  employed  in  husbandly— and  Uie  sen! 
indispensibly  requited  for  the  land.  1~be;ie  two  aniclct 
amount  to  as  nn3er : 

1.  The  horses  foud  as  before  estimated  is  £  15^40 

2.  The  seed  -  -  -  3^.326 


Sum 


C  8I,9C<i 
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Which .  subtraftcid  from,  the  gross  produce  of  land,  4eavcs 
314,9571.  3s.  6d.  as  foodj  ekher  to  the  husbaadmenthem- 
selves  or  to  be  sold  to  the  community  or  given/m  exchange 
for  other  commodities  that  may  be  required. 

The  number  erf  people  who  live  by  husbandry,  and  from 
Mrhose  labour  the  above  produce  Is  derived,  is  estimated  in 
Chap  XVI.  to  be  2980  families,  and  who  themselves  jc- 
qolrc  the  following  articles  of  provision  and  other  necessaries, 
as  stated  in  Chap.  XVIL 

• 

Wheat  in  bread,  to  the  value  of  ^  -     ^  IGSi 

Bear,  in  meal  or  hulled  barley  -  -  5364 

Oats,  in  meal  -  -  '  -  •         30,336 

Potatoes,  estimated  at  four  bolls  each  family         -     '  *r,l52 

Dairy  produce,  in  proportion  to  their  nurabei       -       8,4^81 

Garden  vegetables  according  to  the  ground  7  «  ^nn 

they  occupy,  about         -         -         .       ^      '    "     *"* 

Butchers  meat,  one  eighth  of  the  whole          -  1,597 

Fish,  one  eighth  of  the  whole               -             -  398 

Poultry,  eggs,  &:c.  one  third  of  the  whole          -  1,666 

Tea  and  sugar  as  per  estimate             -             -  6,890 

Walt  liquor,  one  sixth  of  the  whole               -  1,893 

Salt,  according  to  their  number             -             -  2,900 

Spirits,  as  estimated              -             -               -  4,026 

Tobacco,  at  one  half  the  average  proportion         -  1,937 

Soap,  starch,  at  their  proportion,  candles  one  fourth  do.  2,990 

Fuel,  as  per  estimate             •             .             -  5,640 

House  rent,  as  per  estimate              ••              -  6,040 

Medicine  and  law,  conj eft n re              -             -  1,500 

Clothing,  and  tear  and  wear  at  ]  of  all  the  above    -  3 1 ,33 1 

Sum  -     ^        -  •  £  125,'525 
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NATIVE  IRON. 
Referred  to  in  page  98. 

This  mineral  substance  which  may  be  called  naihf'iroff^ 
is  found  only  on  one  particular  field  on  the  lands  of  Balna- 
kcttle,  in  the  parish  of  Fettercairn.  The  field  consists  of 
from  six  to  eight  acres,  and  is  partly  dry  and  partly  wet 
land  intermixed,  but  all  arable,  and  is  kept  in  tillage,  and  ia 
pasture  alternately,  in  its  course  with  the  rest  of  the  farm. 
It  is  also  ielevated  considerably  above  the  conterminous  land. 
It  is  on  the  dry  parts  only  of  this  field  that  the  iron-stone  is 
found. 

It  has  been  found  there  time  immemorial,  yet  without  ex- 
citing any  notice  as  being  a  curiosity  or  any  thing  at  all  ex- 
traordinary. The  people  however  on  the  farm  have  been  all 
along  in  the  practice  of  using  it  for  various  purposes,  such 
as  making  it  into  razors  and  knives,  but  more  especially  horse 
shoe  nails,  for  although  some  of  it  is  hard  and  brittle  like 
steel,  yet  part  of  it  also  is  very  adhesive  and  tough,  like  to 
the  most  malleable  of  iron.  But  whether  these  different 
qualities  are  peculiar  to  different  pieces,  or  whether  the  dis- 
tinflion  arises  from  accidental  circumstances  in  the  manu- 
fa^uring,  has  not  been  ascertained.  It  may  be  remarked 
further,  that  it  is  not  found  in  strata,  nor  in  rock,  but  in 
loose  and  detached  pieces,  of  from  one  fourth  of  a  pound 
weight  to  one  and  a  half  or  two  pounds  weight,  among  the 
boil,  as  it  is  occasionally  turned  up  by  the  plough. 

The  process  of  converting  it  into  use,  is  very  simple,  for  it 
is  rendered  malleable  by  heating  it  in  a  smith's  forge,  like  to 
any  piece  of  ordinary  iron.  It  has  indeed  a  great  resem- 
blance to  a  piece  of  rusty  bar-iron,  or  rather  to  pig-iron,  for 
it  bears  evident  (narks  of  having  been  once  in  a  state  of  fu^ 
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sion.  In  appearance  it  is  Hke  to  a  piece  of  dtx^li 
nil  blistered  over,  and  as  unshapely  as  if  it  has  beea  pomti 
out  from  a  ladle  accidentally,  or  without  any  regard  to  of 
der.  I'herc  are  no  iron  works  in  the  ncigkbourhoodi  dot 
the  smatlcsi  Indication  of  iron  ore,  nor  the  most  remote  Ctv 
dition  of  any  having  been  athcr  found  or  used*  enJcHkbl. 
tliis  particular  species,  lasuUied  by  itwlf  and 
this  particular  tield. 

It  requires  only  a  moderate  heat  to  make  ii  rai 
least  be  hammered  cautiously,  for  it  falk  fa»t  dovn  inlo  m 
earthy  looking  substance,  like  to  a  burnt  limeatooe,  aha  it 
first  begins  to  expand.  The  unith  Judges  from  tbe  waaai 
emitted  on  the  aav'd,  what  part  is  dross  and  wltat  pan  b 
metal,  which  last  he  collcfls  bit  by  bit  from  the  bliifcrt 
mass,  and  then  beats  them  all  into  one  piece, 
gentle  healing.  The  quantity  of  iron  ihos  obi 
stone  is  various.  In  some  instances  it  is  equal  to 
oii^nal  weight,  but  most  generally  about  a  third  put  j  wbtf 
I  saw  myself  did  not  exceed  a  6fth  part.  But  In  a  nial  tf 
it  lately  made  in  1809,  some  pieces  pnxluced  ftvepAmii 
nx  of  pure  iron — and  others  none  at  all.  It  b  the  largot 
pieces  that  are  richest  in  proportion.  The  smaller  piecti 
£cem  to  be  corroded  by  rust.  It  may  be  remarked  alMi  while 
it  is  beating  down  after  being  first  heated,  it  emJU  a  Tffj 
offensive  sniphureous  smell. 

It  is  not  found  now  so  plentifully  as  at  first.  In  the 
course  of  tilling  the  field,  the  ploughman  will  hudly  be 
able  to  discover  more  than  40  or  50  pieces.  Fonncrljit 
could  have  been  had  in  barrowfuls,  in  tbe  coarse  of  a  aogli 
yoking  or  in  ploughing  half  an  acre,  and  eone  paeoH  M 
large  as  to  require  both  hands  to  lift. 

The  origin  of  this  metallic  substance  seems  to  be  uttrrly 
inexplicable,  unless  with  the  vulgar  in  all  ages,  wc  arc  v 
I>elieve  that  such  substances  fall  occasionally  fioBi  tbe  1B0<B> 
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%  notion  which  however  Tinletrered  It  may  Stetn^s  ttow  bepn- 
ning  to  be  entertained  tiy 'philosophers  themselves.  The  dr* 
camst^tnceof  thb  pig^-iran4iklf 'StibSta'nce  becoming;  malleable 
with  so  very  Kttle  heating  and  work^  Is  so  contrary  to  the 
natnte  of  pig-iron  itself  as  may  almost  warrant  the  conclu- 
sion that  it  must  be  ^mt  ul/ra'terrehe  ihatter,  and  from  the 
circumstance  of  its  becoming  scarcer  and  scarcer  makes  it 
seem  probable  that  it  must  have  b^n  priginally  not  inhereot 
in  the  soil^  bat  adventitious. 

'   Appendix*  N^  H.'  referred  -to  in  page  59>  has  dace  writ* 

ing  this  survey,  been  inserted  in  the  farmers  magazine,  N^ 

.,  and  of  course  could  not  be  inserted  here. 

,  .  ■■  -  .  . . 

Nf .  HI.  Referred  to  in  page  20U 

Copy  Charter  of  the  Pxovost,  Baillies,  and 
0)uaseller$  of  the  Borough  of  Inverbervie; 

Jauif  s  VL 

;  Know  ye  because  we  clearly  understand  that  oor  most 
noble  progenitors  of  blessed  memory,  anciently  beyond  the 
memory  of  man,  and  especially  king  Davi3,  ereded  and 
created  the  town  of  Inverbervie  inone  free  Burgh  Royal, 
ninth  all  privileges  and  immunities  of  a  fireeburgh,  and  haiu 
ing  full  experience  of  the  good  services  rendered  and  per- 
.  formed  to  us  and  our  predecessors,  by  the  burgesses  and 
inhabitants  of  the  said  burgh  of  Inverbervie,  and  thar  pre- 
decessors, and  that  we  may  render  to  them  and  thdr  sue 
cessors,  good  reason  for  continuing  for  the  future  in  same, 
wherefore,  and  £or  divers  other  great  respeAs  moving  us, 
we  have  ratified  and  approved,  and  for  ns  and  our  successors 
for*ever  confirm,  all  and  singuUr  the  ancient  charters,  in* 
feftments,  gifts,  titles,  licences,  privileges  and  immunities, 
whatever  made  apd  granted  by  onr  said  noble  progenitors 
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to  our  siiivl  burgb  of  Inverbervie  and  inbabitasts  ti 
uid  their  predecessors  and  successors,  with  the  whole  lanitt 
jisfuPgs>  yearly  rcnis,  and  other  privileges  therein  speofinl, 
with  ibeir   whole  contents  of  yhacever  date  or  djw«  ilic 
same  »r«  which  we  hold  as  expressed  in  this  present  dm- 
icr,  tnoteover  we  with   consent  of  Da^idi  Leyton  of  Pw- 
broath,  accomptant  of  gur  treasury,   wcofonr  ovm  ficc 
will  and  proper  motives,    have  madC)   constitutedi  creaxJ 
and  erefted,  aud  incorporated,  and  by  these  presmn  for  vs 
and  our  soccessers,  make,  constitute,  create,  ercft  and  ifr- 
COlpOtaic  all  and  whole  the  foresaid  town  ^od  t>argh  of  la- 
yeihetvie,   'with  the  whole  houses,  bigginga,   teMmnut. 
wastes,  yards,  acres  with  tofts,  cioftB,  and  others  lying  «i- 
thin  the  burgh  roods  and  territories  thereof,   together  widi 
the  free  harbour  of  the  said  burgh,    into  one  free  burgh, 
iviih.  a  free  port  to  be  caUcd  in  411  time  conupg,  the  boigh 
Qt  luveibervie,  and  we  have  given,  granted,  assigned,  di^ 
poncd  and  incorporated,  by  this  present  chatter,  for  ss  xnd  , 
OUT  successors,  give,  dispone  and  iacorporate  to  oar  ml 
burgesses  thereof  and  their  successors  io  property  and  bciw 
tngc,  all  and  whole  the  fuiesaid    houses,  Inpgtngt,   i 
merits,  wastes,  yards,  acres,  ddiIIs,  tofts,  crofts  and  Mbtn  i 
lyii^  within  the  said  burgh  roods,  in£eld  and  ootfwld  lands*   I 
with  all  tlie  other  Unds,  far  and  near,  parts,  p«Ddicl«s  ani  •* 
periineats  of  the  same  thereto  belonging, or  that  caa-i 
ly  belong  thereto,  and  with  all  the  common  pastuM  4 
ingress  and  egress  thereto,  and  with  the  whole  fi 
well  white  as  red  on  the  bhore  of  bervie,  and  in  tl 
lltereof,  together  viih  the  whole  customs  and  uicbongeof^ 
the  anid  harbour  of  Inrerberrie,    and  especially  the  ] 
toll  and  other  customs  of  the  foresaid  Port,  of  InveriMm^  i 
and  also  with  the  whole  otlier  previleges,  iflunaoidM,  ad  •  j 
freedoms  wliatcver,  wherein  the  jaid  burgesses,  i 
vi  the  said  burgh  and  their  predecessors,  were  io  the^pM*  -i 
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ccable  possessioD^  use  at  any  tune  hefetofot'e  preceding  the 
date^of  these  presents,  to  possess;  moreover  as  we  are  sensi- 
ble that  the  burgesses  and  inhabitants  of  said  burgh  and  their 
predecessors,  were  in  the  peaceable  possession  for  a  long 
time  past  memory  of  map,  of  the  common  property  thereto 
belonging  to  our  said  burgh,  within  bounds,  marks,  march- 
cs,  underwritten,  viz.  Beginning  at  the  water  nioilth  of  Ber- 
vie  to  the  east,  and  from  thence  going  south-ward  towards* 
the  west,  to  the  sea  shore,  till  it  comes  to  a  pkce  called' 
Kilbart-lcnap,  and  from  thience  going  from  WIndgateholm 
westward  to  a  cairn  on  the  west  side  of  the  hill  of  Fickeman, 
and  from  the  said  cairn  west  by  south  to  the  bum  or  water 
above  the  hill,  called  Shackelhill,  and  from  the  sM  \vater 
and  hilV  liiieally  towards  the  soiith  side,  going  wcfstward  to 
a  large  rock  called  Craiggarbal,  and  from  the  south  side' 
thereof,  still  going  westward  to  the  entry  of  the  deia  called 
Carlendcn,  and  from  thence  keeping  the  lower  side  of  the 
How,  thence  to  an  other  white  rock  at  the  head  thereof, 
and  from  thence  westward  to  a  place  called  Kangseat,  and 
from  thence  north-west  to  another  cairn  called'  Jacksfield, 
and  from  thence  going  eastward  as  far  as  wind  and  weather 
shores  tp  the  head  of  the  burn,  calkd  BanfF-burn,  and  keep- 
ing the  lower  end  thereof,  commonly  called  the  How,  to 
the  den  called  Mars  den,  and  from  the  said  den  lineally 
eastward  and  southward  to  a  ford  called  the  How-ford, 
and  from  thence  going  eastward  to  three  springs,  and  from 
thence  going  to  the  head  of  the  latch  called  Maggies  Col- 
lacke,  and  keeping  the  lower  end  of  the  common  How  to 
the  burn,  called  the  burn  of  Peattie,  and  keeping  the  lower 
part  of  the  said  how  of  the  said  burn  of  Peattie  to  the  north- 
ward, till  it  enters  into  the  water  of  Bervie,  and  keeping 
still  the  said  water  to  the  mouth  of  the  den  of  fiindoudrum, 
and  from  the  said  den  mouth,  water  commonly  called,  cros- 

^g  the  water  going  northward  to  the  head  of  the  rivulet 
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called  the  Slaogaiiie  stripe,  aod  goiog  down  ibrow  the  uii 
nralet  to  the  month  of  the.s^d  waief  of  Berrie.  !Wber^ 
fore  we  of  our  certain  knowledge  and  proper  motiTe,  wiih 
advice  foresaid  have  givpn,  granted  and  dUpofwd  la  oar 
Mid  bargh  of  lovcibervic,  and  lo  the  proro»t,  baHEni, 
coonseDors,  free  burgesses  andinhabitants  thereof,  and  ihtir 
tuccesBorsi  fall  right,  title  and  privllegc>  of  the  free  coo>> 
moniy  in  the  whole  lands  above  memioflcd,  wiibin  tbc. 
bounds,  initths  and  marches  thereof  above  recorded  foe 
ever  i  with  free  and  full  power  to  the  free  burgcctct  of  oo^ 
said  burgh  of  Inverbervie,  and  thcii  euccetsors,  of  mJuD^ 
chooung,  constitudag  and  creating  a  Provost)  Baillin,  Dea^ 
of  Guild  Treasurer,  Couocellora,  Burgesses,  officers,  an^ 
all  other  necessary  members  whatever,  widun  the  SMd 
burgh,  for  the  mUng  and  governing  thereof,  logeibrr  vridi 
the  full  power  to  the  buigesses  of  the  said  bargh,  for  ih« 
lime  being)  duly  ele^ed,  created,  received  and  adouited,  of 
having  the  freedom  from  the  counsellors  and  inhabitants, &Ct 
of  buying  and  selling  all  kinds  of  merchandize  by  aca  sod 
landi  within  our  kingdom,  or  aoy  other  kingdom  or  C0Bb> 
tries  that  shall  to  them  seem  fit ;  and  also  wiih  power  to  the 
said  provost,  baililes,  and  counsellors,  of  the  gwd  bar£l>i 
and  their  successors,  of  having  admitting,  receiving  and 
kept,  within  the  said  burgh,  bakers,  brewers,  biitcb«n) 
Rsheis,  laylora,  linen  weavers,  wiights,  sboenukcrti  wi 
all  other  necessary  tradesmen,  to  ihe  liberty  of  the  said 
burgh  and  of  building,  having  and  keeping  withio  the  u^ 
burgh,  a  court  house  and  market  cioss,  and  a  market  oa 
Thursday  weekly,  together  with  two  free  market*  ~m  the 
year,  viz.  upon  the  Thursday  preceding  the  I9tb  day  of  the 
month  of  M.if,  and  upon  the  Thursday  preceding  the  Ifith 
day  of  the  month  of  September  annually,  with  power  lu 
coUcft  and  uplift  the  profits  and  customs  thereof,  for  the 
common  good  of  the  said  butgh,  and  al^o  of  iattoiiutiiii(| 
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coUefliDf  and  receivingi  all  and  singular  ihe  anchorages 
and  customs  of  the  foresaid  port  of  our  burgh^  as  well  by 
sea  as  by  landj  ^d  especially  .  ibe  assess  boll,  and  all  the 

*  * 

other  customs  to  be  applyed  for  tbe  common  good  of  the 
said  burgh»  and  moreover^  with  power  to  the  provost  and 
baillies  of  the  said  burgh^  and  their  successors,  of  taking 
and  giving  resignations  of  all  and  singular  lands,  tcnementSi 
wastesj  gardensi  y^early  rent^  tofts,  crofts,  burgh  roodst 
and  others  lying  within,  the  foresaids  burgh,  and  receiving 
the  liberty  thereof  to  whatever  person  or  persons  having 
right  and  title  with  all  infeftements,  charters^  seizings  and 
other  necessary  evidences  \  and  of  receiving,  enterlngi  and 
seizing  heirs  of  defunAs,  as  well  by  Breives  as  by  Haspe 
and  Staple,  and  by  earth  and  &tone  of  the  ground^  or  by 
any  other  orders  observed  within  any  of  the  burghs  of  oiur 
realm ;  and  to  afHx,  continue,  begin  and  fence  baiilie  courts 
within  our  said  btHgh  and  liberties  thereof,  and  to  create 
Serjeants,  Dempsters,  Clerks  and  all  other  officers  and  ne* 
cessary  members  of  court,  to  punish  transgressors  accordii^g 
to  the  laws  of  our  realm ;  and  to  uplift  and  receive  the 
fines,  amercements,  bloodwits  and  escheats  of  the  said 
court,  and  apply-  the  same  for  its  own  proper  use,  and  if 
need  be,  to  bind  and  distress  therefore,  and  to  make  and 
decree,  aAs^  laws  a6d  statutes  and  liberties  thereof,  for  the 
preserving  good  order  and  regularity  therein,  and  to  attach, 
arrest,incarcerate  and  puiAshii  head,  hang,  drown  and  banish 
according  to  the  laws  of  our  realm,  together  with  Pot  and 
Gallows,  infapg  theft,  outfang  theft,  and  with  power  like* 
wise  to  the  said  provost  and  baillies,  to  repledge,  restore 
and  bring  back  to  the  liberty  and  privileges  of  the  said 
burgh,  any  delinquents,  inhabitants  thereof,  that  may  be 
apprehended  and  brought  .before  our  justice  general,  or 
other  justices,  or  before;^ny  other  judge  or  judges  what- 
frver  i  and  to  find  and  pt^rform  caution  of  coUerath  for  do? 
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ing  ja5iice  to  the  parties  complaining,  in  terns  of  hw,  aaj 
generally  every  other  thing,  to  do,  aic,  and  exercis«  in  the 
same  manner,  and  especially  in  alt  respe^s  withio  the  pri- 
vileges, immonities  and  freedoms,  as  any  other  free  Bv^ 
within  our  kingdom,  to  be  holdcn  and  had  in  the  (onaii 
burgh  of  Inverbervie,  with  all  and  singular  the  land*  ofai 
and  our  successors  in  feu,  some  and  free  bnrgcme  for  cter 
by  right  ways,  upon  rendering  yearly  tfte  said  pro*o«, 
baillies,  connsellois  and  treasurer  of  our  said  burgh,  aai 
their  successors,  to  us  and  our  successors,  aod  to  the  ><;- 
comptantof  our  treasurer,  chambertin  and  reftor,  the  ntm 
of  three  pounds  fourteen  shillings  of  the  usuil  moaey  tf 
our  kingdom,  in  our  exchequer,  at  the  feast  or  lenn  of 
Martinmas  in  winter,  together  with  the  service  of  one  ff« 
burgher  only  ;  4/A.  Novr.  I  SOS. 

The  following  letter  rcspefllng  the  burning  of  Bcrvift 
and  other  ciicunuiances  cooceining  that  tov.-D,  U  in  UMWer 
to  the  author's  inquiries. 

JDrmtf,  5th  March,  1B08. 

Sir, 

1  had  3  message  from  yoa  the  other  day,  denriitg  to 
know  what  1  had  heard  or  read  of  the  bunting  of  BerVif^ 
at  the  time  of  the  Refoimatioo.  I  shall  eodpavour  to  Mtift- 
fy  you  on  the  snbjeft, 

The  whole  kingdom  of  Scotland  was  in  a  ferment  at  thai 
time,  and  queen  Mary  imprisoned  by  a  party  of  the  DOfaiBtTf 
under  pietence  of  religion,  though  the  real  cause  wa*  nsoce 
probably  the  desire  at  dividing  the  rich  church  Lands  acioiig 
themselves  -,  and  James  Stewart,  the  queens  natural  bfotW, 
created  by  her  eat!  of  Murray,  a  very  ambitions  Bnoo,  vm 
by  this  p;iriy  chosen  regent  of  the  Kingdom,  about  the  year 
1567.  He  some  little  time  after,  in  one  of  his  expeditkxulo 
the  Dotihcrn  parts  of  the  kingdom,  arrived  at  Bervie,  whtie 
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Dot  being  received  with  the  honour  that  he  thought  his  due^ 
he  set  the  towa  in  a  fUune.  The  probable  reason  of  Bervie 
being  on  the  Catholic  aide,  might  be  owing  to  the  influence 
of  a  monastry  (but  of  what  otder  I'  never  could  discover) 
that  stood  in  this  towa,  and  which  might  have  kept  the 
people  staunch  to  the  party  of  the  queen,  and  of  the  an« 
dent  church.  This  would  sdll  farther  exasperate  the  regent 
against  them. 

It  may  be  remarked  that  the  townsmen  of  Bervie  were 
the  first  in  the  kingdom  who  began  the  prance  of  salting 
and  drying  haddocks  in  the  present  manner,  and  which, 
from  this  circumstance  are.  still  called,  in  many  places,  Bervie 
haddocks. 

At  a  small  distance  eastward  from  the  town,  on  the  lands 
of  Kinghomie,  is  still  to  be  seen  the  spot,  (but  without  one 
stone  of  the  building  remaining  that  was  afterwards  erefled), 
where  David  Bruce  with  his  queen  landed,  in  1342,  from 
Fiance.  Here  high  mass  was  sung — the  spot  consecrated 
and  granted,  for  building  a  chapel  royal,  when  he  after- 
wards ereAed  Bervie  into  a  royal  burgh. 

The  above  are  all  that  I  have  heard  of  or  read  relating 

to  your  inquiries. 

I  am,  &c. 

Signed  David  Niddrie. 

Addressed  Mr  Robertson,  7 


MuirtoQ. 


N^.  IV.  Referred  to  in  page  209. 


Translation  of  the  King's  Charter  to  Lord 
Gardenstpn,  so  far  as  concerns  the  Village 
of  Laurencekirk, 

George  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  Great  Britaia|^ 
Fra^e  and  Irdbndi  and  Defender  of  the  Faith,  to  all  honest ' 
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men,  to  -whom  this  our  present  chaitcr  coiD«lIi  greeting' 
Know  yc  that  we,  wirh  tlie  advice  and  coasent  of  hma 
MoDtgomery,  escj.  lord  chief  baron  of  oor  exchcqwr, 
in  that  pan  of  our  said  kingdom  of  Great  Bttnio  alM 
Scotland,  John  Maule)  Fletcher  Norton,  «»qTs.,  Sir  J>^d 
Dalrymple  and  CoBmo  Gordon,  esqrs ,  biront  of  out 
caid  exchequer,  have  given,  granted,  disponed,  snd  bv 
this  our  present  charter  confiimed,  and  by  (he  leoor  hem/ 
give,  ""graot,  dispone,  and  on  behalf  of  ottf  selves  and  oor 
royal  successors  for  ever  confirm  to  Ottr  belored  Franot 
Garden  of  Johnston,  escjr.,  one  of  the  senators  of  the  Col- 
Jegeof  Justice,  and  to  his  heirs  and  aflignees,  vrl 
berediiarily  and  irredeemably,  without  ^ny  fnaoDcr  of  re* 
versiOD,  redemption  or  regress,  All  and  Halll,  the  liodfi  of 
Johnston  and  Hill  thereof  called  Fanlaonleys,  with  hooie^ 
offices,  gardens,  cofts,  crofis,  paits,  pendicles  aai  pertincBi* 
thereof,  lying  in  the  barony  of  Garrock,  the  paruhrs  rf 
GarvQck  and  Conveth  respectively  and  shire  of 
dine. 

And  funher  considering,  that  the  said  Fraiuu  G«nW 
hath  erected  a  village  upon  the  said  lands,  for  the  potpoM 
of  encouraging  icduiiiry  and  promoting  manDbctsna|-a4 
that  for  the  advaccemem  of  these  good  pirpoeea, 
and  entreats,  that  the  said  village,  so  fur  as  alrea 
as  shall  here:ifier  be  buiti,  within  the  particular 
limits  after  specified,  should  be  erected  into  a  free  and  \ai^' 
pendent  burgh  of  batony  :  Therefore  we  with  advice  ni 
consent  aforesaid,  &c  have  erected,  and  by  these  pieaeaa 
do  erect  the  said  village  of  I^uiencekirk,  so  far  as  idreadf 
^uUt,  or  hereafter  to  be  built  upon  the  said  land*  heinxt 
disponed,  within  the  special  bounds  and  limiu  aftefdrs* 
cribed,  viz.  within  eight  hundred  and  thirty  eight  yards  oa 
^ach  side  of  the  king's  highway,  which  sc  iliit 
th£  street  of  the  said  village,  and  runs  oeartj' 
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and  Hdrtll^ttt  fro  A  'thfe  lint  "winch  bcnttids  the  hnSts  before 
dWp6rifea,  Wdnl^g  to  Ae  ^d  TV^dh  €ardeti  on  the 
^ofib*ast,  to  thfe  Utfe  ^Ich  bdonds  the  said  lands  on  the 
^otrfh-w^st,  vhrth  tfy  ^hcse  piresenrs  is  declared  to  be  the 
^terrttory  ttf  Ae  btnrf^h  df  batdny  aftertnentloned  (beybnd 
%vtiich  the  rights,  jotfedidtion  and  privileges  conferred  upoh 
theihbabitafrits  and  commnmty  therco/f  ^hall  not  extend)  in- 
to 6nt  whote,  free  'and  independent  burgh  of  barony,  now 
and  "ih  all  thne  coming,  to  be  called  the  bnrgh  of  barony  of 
Laarencekii-k,  \rttli  iill  porwers,  liberties,  privileges  and  juris- 
^dtions  whatever,  perttuning  and  belonging,  or  which  onght 
lo  pertain  and  belong  to  any  free  and  independent  burgh  of 
tarony  which  might  be  erected  hi  Scotland  since  the  date 
of  the  aft  of  parliament.  In  the  twenti^h  year  of  the  reign . 
of  ©ng  George  the  Second,  entitled  «  An  aft  for  taking 
«  away  and  abolisliing  the  heritable,  jurisdictions  in  that 
*«  part  of  Great  Briiafin  called  Scotland,  &c,'*  with  full 
power  and  privilege  to  the  burgesses  of  said  burgh,  to  elect 
their  own  Inagistrates  and  counsellors,  for  the  exercise  of 
«nch  jnnsdiction  as  is  by  law  competent  to  such  magistrates, 
and  for  the  doe  and  regular  administration  of  such  common 
good,  as  may  pertain  and  belong  to  the  said  community  in 
all  dtne  coming,and  for  the  better  regulating  of  said  adminis- 
tration and  police  of  the  said  burgh  of  barony,  it  is  by 
these  presents  declared,  that  the  magistracy  shall  consist  of 
one  bailie,  who  shall  have  the  legal  and  accustomed  juris<^ 
diction ;  that  the  administration  of  any  common  good  which 
belongs  to  the  burgh  shall  be  committed  to  four  counsellors 
jointly,  with  the  said  bailie,  and  three  of  them  to  be  a 
quorum,  with  power  to  the  said  bailie  and  counsellors  and 
their  quorum,  to  make  such  bye  laws  and  regulations  us  are 
consistent  with  the  public  law  of  the  kingdom,  and  may 
be  conducive  to  the  esublishment  and  preservation  of  good 

«>rdri,  and  to  the  improvement  and  prosperity  of  the  burgh  ; 
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that  all  the  inhabitants  within  the  territory  of  the  burgh  be- 
fore desuibed,  of  legal  age,  and  having  right  to  a  bone 
and  garden  ground  by  a  feu  or  lease  of  one  bondrcd  jtan 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  burgesses,  aiid  shall  be  eathkdto 
vote  at  elections,  and  to  elect  to  the  oflices  of  maguttlM 
VT  counsellors ;  but  under  the  following  provisions :  lo  «it( 
that  no  person  shall  be  entitled  to  vote  at  elections,  or  lo 
choose  a  bailie,  though  having  right  as  aforesaid,  vfaoii 
not  a  resident  burgess ;  that  the  first  election  shall  be  m 
the  first  Wednesday  in  the  month  of  June  next,  and  tntf 
fuiure  election  shall  be  triennial,  the  hour  of  mectiiDg  bong 
eleven  iu  the  forenoon.  And  we,  whh  advice  and  cooaeu 
aforesaid,  give  full  power  and  liberty  to  the  said  bargb  of 
barony,  and  to  the  administrators  of  the  nald  coo^ 
munity,  of  having  and  holding  one  weekly  market  vUm 
the  said  burgh,  upon  Thursday  every  week,  attd  also 
of  having  one  free  annual  fair,  on  any  pail  wdn 
the  said  butgh  of  baiony,  to  begin  upon  the  first 
Wednesday  of  the  month  of  November  yearly,  lod 
to  continue  for  three  days  successively,  with  power  to  the 
said  magistrates  and  counsellors  and  their  eacceasors  in  cf- 
ti<:e  to  collea,  levy  and  intiomit,  with  tolls  and  aistoou  mi 
other  duties  for  the  said  weekly  markets  and  free  fain,  attd 
to  apply  the  same  for  the  necessary  expenccs  of  maJRulDiBg 
peace  and  good  urder  during  the  said  markets  and  fairs,  oc 
otherwise   tor  the  good  and  benefit  of  the  said 


U*.  V.  Referred  to  in  page  222. 

Fxtrafls  from  the  Session  records  of  AtbnthiuMt,  ukn 
iiom  a  manu&cript,  commencing  March  6ih  IGjft ;  bn  in  *. 
KjiuI  nut  legible  until  Septr.  IC5+.  It  appears  lo  have  been 
Jiept  regularly  VI  cry  Siiiiday,  nnd  every  public  oiaiter  reconl* 
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ed,  even  to  the  insertioQ  of  the  minister's  text.  The  fol- 
lowing is  a  specimen  of  the  various  subjefls  entered  in  this 
parish  register ;  extra^ed  in  some  cases  literally,  and  in 
others,  the  substance  only« 

Septr.  17.  1654. 
The  minister  reported  also  that  the  presbytery  ordained 
Janet  Watt  to  stand  in  sackcloth,  in  the  place  of  public  re- 
pentance, every  Sabbath  day,  until  satisfa£lion  be  given  to 
the  whole  congregation  for  her  scandalous  carriage. 

Septr.  24.  1654. 
Robert  Manzic  acknowledged  his  scandalous  carriage  by 
drinking,  and  was  received.    This  word  is  always  used  in 
such  cases,  and  seems  to  mean  absclved. 

Octr.  8.  1654. 
All  the  elders  report  that  they  know  nothing  to  the  con- 
travening of  the  late  a£t  of  the  session,  ordaining  that  no  ale 
be  sold  in  the  change-house  on  the  Lord's  day. 

June  17.  1655. 
Catharine  Bran  compeared  before  the  session,  and  now 
acknowledges  that  John  Sherrat  is  the  father  of  her  child. 
Note^  She  had  been  twice  before  this  examined  on  the  sub- 
jeft,  but.  gave  evasive  answers.  John  Sherrat  sat  three 
Sundays  on  the  repenting  stool  for  this. 

January,  6.  1656. 
Alexr.  Kinloch   dilated  (accused)  for  absenting  himself 
from  church.    Was  afterwards  made  to  evidence  his  repen- 
tance before  the  congregation  for  it. 

April,  20.  1656. 

A  solemn  fast  appointed  to  be  kept  on  Wednesday  next, 

throughout  Angus  and  Meams,  seems  to  have  been  on  ac- 
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couQt  of  a  d&arth.     The  te^t  being  \a  Hotcii  chap-  U.  *•  S^ 
9,  10,  11,  12. 

June,  8.  IfiJfl. 
iDtimadon  made  that 'the  holy  Commiinion  was  to  be  0^ 
lebrated  on  the  next  two  Sundays,  tiar,  llils  was  the  n- 
sual  practice  aoQualty.  The  total  co]leftioa&  on  these  tvu 
Sundays,  and  corresponJing  preadiiog  days,  was  SSi.  ^u  id. 
of  which  there  were  collected  atthe  connpunioo  iables>2&l. 
15s.4d>i  allScots  isoQcy-  Sut  equal  u>  SteiUng  oEihs 
present  time. 

July,  16.  16JC. 

A  coUeftion  of  nseal  appointed  ihroughpoi  tjie  pa^i^  fof 
the  behoof  of  Andrew  Crag,  a  poor  and  side-  man,  pot  dik 
der  the  cure  of  George  Muschal,  Physician  in  Dtumllthie. 

Same  day,  Robert  Forrest  and  Robert  Tbomsoa  bdiig 
dilaitd  for  their  scandalous  carriage  in  scolding  and  sinking 
one  another,  did  evidence  their  rrpetttaoce  befor«t)M  •«*• 
sion. 

July,  23.  lOoC. 
A  cotle^ion  made  amouniiDg  to  fire  nierks,  for  the  nBcf 
of  somg  Englishmen  taken  prbooers.by  Tariush.  pnun. 

Aufit.  81.  1G56. 
Three  people  from  Cotslack  (a  village  in  the  parUb]  shsrp« 
ly  rebuked  for  absenting  themselves  from  the  chinch   U« 
Lord's  day. 

Septr,  28.   )656. 
Lilias  Kcr  and  John  Feites  on  the  reprotiuicc  ttool  for 
fornication. 


^_        Aih 


Octt.  5.  1656., 
A  thanksgiviog  day  for  the  ijmejy  and  KasooafaJeb 
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Marc:*,  k  1657. 
A  fa^  day  appointed,  throughout  Angua  and  Mearas^ 
Gcems  to.  be  oa  accauot  of  def^thcoojoiaed  with  pestilenrpi 
the  tex^t  beiog  from A(QOS»,  chap.  IV..v.  8^9>.  IQ^^ll^l^w 

March,  22.  1657. 
A  representation  made  of  the  distressed  condition  of  the 
fishers  on  the  coast  ofthftMearos*    Is  taken  iotaconsidor- 
ation  by:  the  hericocs/. 

April;  1^.  and  19;  * 
The  celebration  of  the  holy  communion.    The  coile^fiom 
amounted  to  34i.  5s;  6d.  Scots,  was  distributed  among  the 
poor,  at  the  rate  of  30s«.  to  ^  f<;^^.  person,  and  15s.  to  a 
ia/f  jjcisoti, 

April,  28.  1657. 
The  session  fixed  the  price  in  future  fbr  the  use  of  the 
parish  mortcloths,  viz.  fbr  tha  beat.36t.  Scots,  whereof  fix 
pennies  to  the  kirk  officer*  out.o£  the  parish.  And.2Gs.  8d. 
Scots  within  the  parish  whereof' four  pennies  to  .the  kirk  o£« 
jicer.  For  the  second  mort-cloth  without  the  parish,  24s* 
Scots  i  within  the  par'ish  20s*  Sctyfo ;  in  both  cases  four 
pennies  to  the  lark  officers 

May«  10.  1657. 
Two  pair  of  fornicators  began  their  sitting  on  the  repeuo 
tance  stool.     Continued  three  different  Sundays. 

May,  17.  1657. 
Another  ordinance  against  selling  and  buying,  ale  on  the 
Lord's  day,  under  pain  of  sitting  on  the  repentancestooL 

May,  24.  1 657. 
Andrew  Hill   dilated  for  breaking  this  law,  and  sharply 
rebuked  for  his  transgrcrsion* 
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June,  7.  1657. 
Robert  Rait  petitions  for  Hbertj  to  put  up  a  t«tt  h  tlie 

church  t6  himself,  which  on  lord  Arbuthnon'i  coD$ciit,  h« 
is  allowed  to  do,  and  to  which  the  session  did  moit  ml&ng* 
ly  coidtscend. 

June,  28.  1657. 
Other  two  women  dilated  for  fornication ;  one  of  them 
appears  at  the  first  summons,  butlhc  other  escapes  into  the 
adjacent  parish  of  Berrie.  Same  day  the  minister  repom 
that  the  presbytery  have  ordained  that  no  tcstimotiiaJs  sbiU 
be  given  without  the  advice  and  consent  of  the  cessioo. 

Augt.  SO.  1657. 
David  Chalmers  and  Archibald  Ker  dilated  for  absenting 
themselves  from  church,  and  are  ordained  to  evideoce  pob- 
Licly  their  repentance,  which  they  did  accordingly. 

Wednesday,  Deer.  9.  1637. 
A  public  fa«t.     Seems  to  have  been  for  pestUeoce.     The 
text  in  Luke,  chap.  19.  v.  41. 

Deer.  20.  1657. 
Another  ordinance  against  buying  and  selling  ale  oa  the 
Lord's  day,  in  which,  besides  being  brooght  to  a  pob&c 
rebuke  for  the  transgression  the  parties  are  to  be  fined  cidi 
in  3  merks.    Two  men  soon  after  punished  on  this  »&. 

Apr'J,28.  1658. 
Two  women  in  Cotslack  dilated  for  scolding  and  cots- 
Ing  and  swearing.  Are  sharply  rebuked,  the  youngest 
for  two  different  days,  because  of  her  wrestling  with  her 
aged  mother,  and  striving  to  take  her  plaid  from  herogaintt 
her  will. 

May,  2S.  1658. 
Other  two  people  from  the  same  place  rebuked  for  die 
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like  ofTence.    In  this  case  it  was  a  man  and  a  woman.    The 
name  of  the  whole  gang  b  mentioned. 

June  6. 1658.     -^ 
Another  pair  of  the  same  kind  from  Alpitty,  and  other 
four  Sundays  in  that  summer,  the  whole  of  the  above  ran- 
dies were  brought  before  the  SelEon  for  Sabbath  breaking. 

Octr.  S.  1658. 
Katherine  Bran  again  on  the  repentance  stool  for  fomica« 
tioD,  as  also  her  paramour  David  Toung. 

Feb.  27. 1659. 
Collected  41.  13.,  for  the  relief  of  some  Polonian  exiles. 

Ang.  7.  1659. 
A  fast  kept  in  Angus  and  Mearns.  Seems  to  have  been 
for  a  pestilence,  the  text  being  the  9.  chap,  of  Ezekiel.  An- 
other solemn  fast  on  the  80.  of  Nov.  text,  Hosea,  14.  v.  1. 
^.  3.  Several  fornicators  and  scolders  and  fighters  rebuk- 
ed this  year  before  the  congregation. 

'Deer.  4.  is  noted  as  a  stormy  tempestuous  day. 

From  May  to  Sept.  1660. 
A  notable  cause  occupied  the  Session,  which  was  short- 
ly this.  One  Jane  Alexander  had  a  bastard  child,  which 
she  fathered  on  a  James  Sherrat,  who  took  at  first  with  the 
accusation,  but  afterwards  denied,  alledging  that  it  was  be- 
got by  a  James  Nidrie.  There  seemed  to  be  abundance  of 
evidence  for  both  parties.  The  seffion  quite  nonplussed 
with  the  subject,  ended  the  matter  in  this  manner — Ordain- 
ing that  the  child  which  was  a  ^rl,  should  not  at  any  af- 
ter time  be  married  to  a  son  of  either  the  one  man  or  the 
other,  Icit  she  5houl4  be  married  to  her  own  brother. 


Two  men  rebuked  pnblicty   (For  VDtBhitig  Mtriy  itm 

church  on  the  Lord's  day  beforej  when  the  minister  vas 
calling  on  them  ae  customary,  to  "answer  some  qucttions 
from  the  cBttecUsm. 

Jan.  3.  1661. 

A  solemn  fast  for  the  Lord's  special  blessing  on  the  par- 
liament, which  metoatte  frst  of  this  month.  Text,!, 
/nmotky,  chap.  U.  v.  1. 

March,  24.  166L 
A  woman  rebuked  fbrdi^  and  on  the  19.  May,  ano- 
ther woman  rebakeil  for  the  sane  oSkncit. 

May^  36.  1661. 
The  minister  read  an  aA  of  Parliament  for  keepii^  ao- 
nnally  the  29.  May^  as  a  day  of  thanksgivii^g  for  the  Re- 
storation. 

Jane  SO,  and  July,  6.  IMI. 
£  36.  2s.  8d.  collected  at  the  celebration  of  the  Sacrv 
ment. 

There  appears  in  another  hand, 
This  Book  being  visited  and  approved* 

Signed,    Mr  James  CargiU,  Clerk  (o  the 

Presbytery. 

Deer.  15.  1661. 
James  Doner,  publicly  rebuked  for  thrashing  on  the 
Lord's  day.     Also  two  Cotslack  men  for  absenting  them- 
selves  fiom  church. 

Deer.  22.  1661. 
Collected  for  repairing  the  bridges  of  Prossrn  and  E-i, 
in  Angus,  71    10. 
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Feb.  2d.  16M* 
Another  maa  rebuked  For  thrashing  on  the  Ldrd^i  day* 

Feb.  f  3.  1M€. 
No  9erfnoo»  in  reopect  that  it  pleat«d  God  in  his  mer- 
cy to  call  onr  very  reverend  and  faithful  minister  Mr  John 
SIbbald  from  this  mortal  life  to  his  eternal  happiness,  yes- 
terday at  9  in  the  morning. 

Sept.  28.  1662. 
This  day,  according  to  the  appointment  of  my  lord  St. 
Andrews,  Mr  John  Chalmers  was  entered  into  the  office  of 
the  ministry,  by  Mr  William  Chalmers,  Moderator  for  the 
time,  and  was  received  by  the  whole  heritors  of  the  parish 
and  elders  of  the  Session.  Mr  William  Chalmers*  text,  I. 
Peter,  4  chap.  v.  17.  Mr  John  Chalmers' text,  Rev.  S 
chap.  V.  5. 

Dec.  21.  1662. 
It  IS  enacted  that  no  particular  member  of  the  Session 
shall  distribute  any  of  the  silver  collected,  without  the  un- 
animous consent  of  the  whole.. 

Jan.  25.  1969. 
One  woman  having  raised  a  scandalous  report  of  theft 
against  another  is  fined  4s.  to  the  poor. 

Feb.  1.  1663. 
48s.  collected  for  a  distracted  woman  in  the  parish  of 
Dunnottar* 

Feb.  8.  1663. 

A  fornicator  not  having  ready  money  to  pay  a  penalty 
consigned  a  pledge  in  the  hands  of  the  bedaL 

Feb.  15.  1663. 

Three  Cotslack  mcuj  old  transgressors,  aie  compel,|e4 

C 
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to  beg  pardoD  of  God  on  their  kneeSi  and  thereafter  sharp* 
lyrebAked*  .  ! 

Feb.  22. 1665. 
The  mlmster  having  asked,  if  there  were  any  dUatmSp 
finds  none.    -A/b/^,  this  was  a  frequent  quesdon. 

•  •        •  « 

May,  S.  1963* 

Katherine  Bran,  after  twelve  days  sitting  on  the  repen- 
tance stool,  is  absolved. 

J^Iay,  29.  1663. 
The  thanksg^uing  day  for  the  Restoration.    The  sermoA 
was  from  these  words  **  Fear  God  and  honour  the  king," 
after  wiiich  the  day  was  spent  in  such  expressions  of  joy  as 
were  usual  and  allowable. 

June,  7.  and  14.  1663. 
Another  pair  of  fornicators  rebuked,  also  a  man  and  his 
.wife  for  scolding  and  .fighting  "with  each  other. 


•  t  X    . 


Aug.  23.  1663. 
A  repair  ordered  upon  the  kirk.  The  proportions  oif 
'which  on  the  different  proprietors  were  such  as  would  puz- 
zle most  arlthmetidans  to  ascertain,  viz.  <<  My  lord  Ar- 
**  buthnott  to  pay  atwapaitt.:  the  laird  of  Allerdyce^i 
••  dnrd party  and  the  laird  of  Kair  a  third  part  of  AlUrdyce 
"  his  proportion!* 

Octr.  4.  1663. 
Au  ordinance  for  a  fast  by  order  of  my  lord  St.  Andrews, 
on  account  of  unseasonable  weather. 

March,  6.  1664. 
John  Lamb  the  kirk  officer  rebuked  before  the  session 
f^  drunkenness,  and  enacted  himself,  that  for    his  nc&t 
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transgression  he  should  do  penance  before  the  congregation 
and  lose  his  wages. 

In  the  course  of  this  year  there  were  some  fornicators  did 
penance,  also  a  man  for  scandalous  behaviour  during  divine 
service }  two  men  for  getting  drunk  in  the  changehouse, 
and  one  man  for  carrying  timber  on  the  Lord's  day. 

Octr.  9.  1664. 
The  minister  preached  his  valedictory  (farewell)  sermon» 
text,  Afls»  20.  V.  32.  After  which  the  schooknosterj  Mr^ 
William  Graham  (the  author  of  all  these  notes)  was  ap- 
pointed to  call  the  people  once  a  week  to  examinations  until 
a  new  minister  was  settled. 

March,  22,  1665. 
Mr  Alexr.  Arbuthnott  instituted  minister  of  the  parish  by 
virtue  of  letters  of  collation  from  my  lord  archbishop  of  St. 
Andrews  to  that  effeft. 

April,  SO.  1665. 
Four  people  in  G>tslack  dilated  for  despising  the  ordinan- 
ces and  being  outlyers  from  the  kirk.     Also  three  men  for 
drinking  after  sermon  on  Sunday,  untill  Monday  morning. 

June,  4.  1665. 

Collected  for  the  distracted  woman  in  the  parish  of  Dun- 
nottar,  31.  15. 

Also  a  proclamation  for  a  general  fast,  to  pray  for  suc- 
cess to  his  Majesties  forces  against  the  Hollanders ;  which 
was  kept  accordingly,  text,  Isaiah,  42  chap.  v.  24.  25. 

July,  13.  1665.  .      ' 

A  thanksgiving  sermon  for  the  great  victory  over  the 
Hollanders.    Text,  Exodus,  15.  v.  1.  2.  3. 

Sept.  20.   1665. 
Two  men  in  Bervie  dilated  for  fishing  on  the  Lord's  day. 

C2 
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Octr.  95.   Ifi65. 
A  Cotslack  man  and  four  or  five  Drnnktrds  diUlrt  f«f  | 
drinking  the  whole  of  the  pfeoeding  Snndny's  aften»o<». 

Oct.  29    1663. 
Four  or  five  ccolding  vivei  in  Eut  BaolT  dilated  Tor  atr<  I 
nng  and  swearing,  particularly  Elspei  'Webster,  for  s 
ing  by  the  "The  precions  wounds  of  Christ.      Tim  *m  I 
itjjQtly  denied,   but  afterwards  prowd.     So  «be  h 
penance  and  pty  lOs.  to  the  poor. 

Jaa    li    IS66. 
A  woman  dilated  for  giving  her  daoghter  dftnk  of  teb*' 

to  procure  an  abortion-     Both  do  penance. 

May,  IS.  IC67. 
A  woman  charged  for  applying  to  a  canniog 
eharm:  to  recover  her  husbaad-  The  man  also  dutfidi 
and  owns  it.  'IKis  bmg  a  weighty  btiiiness  is  lefnrcd  Kt 
the  presbytery,  who  ordain  the  man  to  do  penuKe  in  w\^ 
doth. 

March,  8.  1S«S. 

Isabel  Anderson  confe&§ed  herselt  guilty  in   abcewiog 

heriielf  from  the  word  and  eacrameocs.     Ordained  lo  da 

penance  in  sackcloth  foi  het  horrid  contempt  ^or^aacet* 

July,  It.  1668. 

David  Watt  dilated  for  Sabbath  breaking.  In  tbn 

measured   the  length  and   breftdth  of  hi?   hcmw  od  tic 

Lord's  day,  gets  a  penally  of  a  merk  to  pay,  and  a  sen  ot 

the  repentance  stool  for  bis  pains- 

Aug.  9.  1668. 

One  wife  does  penance  for  scolding  another,  and  t^S 

Sunday,   the  other  wife   does  penance   for  seeding  tl« 

fint. 
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Aug.  25    1668. 
Thomas  MUl  and  Margaret  Trail  do  pcoaace  for  forolca-* 

tioQ  before  they  are  allowed  to  marry  each  other. 

Octr.  4.  1668. 
Jaoet  Sotor^.  who  bad  long  eluded  the  search  of  the  Ses- 
sion for  fbrnication,  by  flyiag  from  one  parish  to  another, 
at  length  surrenders  at  discretion  and  does  penance  very 

quiedy. 

Deer.  20.  1668. 

53s.  and  4d.  collected  for  a  tenant  in  the  parish  of  Fetter* 

esso,  who  had  lost  his  whole  stock  by  fire. 

Feb.  7.  1669. 
A  man  dilated   for  approaching  the  communion  table 
without  a  token,  makes  a  meek  confession  and  gets  off  with 
a  gentle  rebuke. 

March,  26.   1669. 
A.  pair  who  had  married  and  left  the  parish  altogether, 
are  brought  back  again  to  da  publick  penance  for  fornica- 
tion before  marriage. 

Feb.  20.  1670. 

The  east  BanfF  randies  are  agmn  dUlated  for  their  profane 

oaths,  and  do  penance  and  pay  20s.  each. 

• 

April,  1670. 

A  man  having  accused  another  of  theft,  but  not  succeed* 
ing  in  the  proof,  is  ordained  to  do  penance  in  sackcloth. 
This  he  did  one  day,  but  n6t  being  thought  very  hearty 
in  his  remorse,  is  compelled  to  repeat  it  another  day. 

Same  day  a  man  did  penance  for  mendmg  his  cart  on  the 
Lord's  day,  and  paid  a  merk  of  penalty* 

June,  5.  1670. 
A  man  who  had  been  ordained  to  do  penance  in  sack* 
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cloch,  evades  perfomance  for  loog,  h^  at  length  coo- 
promises  the  matter  by  giving  two  boIU  of  meal  to  Ac 
poor)  and  gets  off  with  a  gentle  rebulte. 

Feb.  1671. 

Katherine  Bras,  of  merry  mood,  again  dilated  for  bcroU 
ptank  of  fornicatlon>  being  now  what  they  caUe*  qtiadnt- 
lapse,  transgression.  She  is  ordained  to  stand  with  W 
nock  in  the  jugs,  between  the  second  and  third  bella  riog* 
ing,  aod  after  to  sic  oq  ihe  repentance  stool  ia  sackcloth. 
AH  this  she  went  through  for  1 4-  Sundays  in  succcawn, 
whiciivseems  to  have  cured  her,  as  she  is  not  again  mcD- 
tioaed- 

June,  2.  1672, 

A  colleAion  amouoting  to  6l.  Scots,  made  for  ifae  lows 
of  Brechin,  that  had  suffered  by  fire. 

Same  day  John  Lome  before  the  se^ sion  for  cnrnng  Alexr. 
Aibuthnotc  of  Pitcairies,  and  his  aervants.  He  deiuet  it, 
but  it  is  proved  by  three  witnesses  on  oath,  that  he  said 
"  Lord  let  never  your  master  Pitcairles  nor  yon"  hare  more 
"  part  of  Heaven  than  1  have  of  his  corns,  which  I  am  chal- 
"  lengtd  for ;  and  when  ye  and  your  master  both  are  dead, 
"  may  the  devil  come  and  rive  you  all  up  again,  if  you  chal- 
"  lenge  me  wrongeously  for  your  corn."  John  got  two 
days  to  stand  in  sackcloth  for  these  fine  words. 

June,  167S. 
Janaet  Wishart  complained  to  the  setsion  against  El^« 
LuwsoR,  for  slandering  her  as  a  thief ;  two  witnesses  breogbi 
to  prove  this,  who  did  so,  but  said  further,  that  both  the 
women  cursed  and  took  the  Lord's  name  in  rala.  Both 
the  carUnes  got  public  penance  to  do  for  this,  and  to  pay 
penalties-  Same  time  a  man  ordained  to  do  penance  for 
leaving  the  church  just  as  the  third  bell  rang,  and  if  he  did 
eo  again,  was  to  be  put  in  sackdotb. 
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July,  20.  1673. 

This  day  there  was  but  one  sermon,  in  respeA  that  th^ 
vrhole  fencible  men  for  the  most  part  in  this  parish  were 
called  dowiv  to  Bervie  and  Gourdon,    for  holding  off  the 
Hollanders,  who  were  presently  invading  these  parts- 
March,  29.  1674. 

This  day  the  minister  was  earnest  and  pressing  in  his  ex- 
hortation to  the  elders,  that  they  would  have  ane  watchful 
eye  over  all  their  respeAive  quarters,  for  curbing  and  re- 
pressing sin  and  vice ;  and  that  they  would  look  well  to  the 
observing  of  the  Lord's  day,  and  especially  that  taverns 
were  not  frequented  on  that  day  by  anie  person  whatso- 
ever. 

At  the  Revolution  in  1688,  the  venerable  Mr  Arbuthnott 
was  ejefled  from  this  parish,  and  Mr  Francis  Melville,  a 
Fife  Whig,  put  in  his  place }  and  it  should  seem  that  there 
were  so  few  ministers  at  this  time,  of  that  class  in  The 
Meams,  that  he  was  induced  into  ofHce  by  a  deputation 
from  a  Fife  presbjrtery,  the  ministers  of  Crail  and  St  Mo- 
nance  being  particularly  mentioned,  and  also  a  minister 
from  Dundee. 

Novr.  6.  1690. 
Wednesday.    This  day  ordained  to  have  a  weekly  lecture 
in  all  time  coming.     Note^  appears  to  have  been  pointedly 
attended  to,  except  in  the  throng  of  bear  seed. 

March,  11.  1691. 

No  exercise,  the  minister  and  other  of  the  bretheren  be- 
ing  gone  to  Aberdeen  to  vidt  the  northern  churches. 

April  29.  No  lefture,  by  reason  the  bear  seed  is  in  hands. 

May  6.  No  leiflure,  the  bear  seed  not  being  firashed. 

May  13.  A  lefture,  of  course  the  bear  seed  roust  have 
been  finished. 
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Mnj*  17.  This  day  a  proclunatton  for  a  monifalj  £utB^ 
be  kepi  od  the  l4si  Wednesday  of  every  noaih  (Q  AtfM 
iBcltiaTe,  fot  good  success  to  kjng  WiUiam  snd  his  fines 
in  Flanders*  and  for  defence  of  the  ProtestAOt  r«U8ioil> 
'  Seplr.  9.  Wedoesdajr.  No  le^ure  becauae  of  the  bv 
vest. 

Octr.  1*.  Leflure  now ;  Har\-est  being  fiai&hed. 
Novr.  28.  Thursday.      Thanksgiving  for    resioiing  of 
Ireland  to  dnc  obedience,  and  for  preserving  the  Uog**  per- 
son  while  abroad,  and  reduebig  him  safe   to   Us  throob 
Tesi  Psalm  20  v.  5. 

A  colleflion  of  1  *s-  for  a  poor  woman  to  Dajafiies,  ttit 
was  niucted  to  poverty  by  fire. 

May,  22.  1692. 
A  mocthly  fast  ordained  to  Septr.  inclumef  for  tile  tute 
causes  as  Usi  year. 

Innc  ii.  Thanksgiving  for  the  vi£tory  at  \a.  HogOb 
Text,  Exodus  U.  v.9  aoJ  10. 

June  29.  The  elders  csihorted  to  attend  carefaUf  toUuir 
qaarteis,  that  there  be  no  scandalous  outbreakingt. 

Nov.  20.  1692.  Thanksgiving  for  rtducini  the  king*s 
person  to  his  throne  and  kingdom. 

Wednesday,  Augc.  20.  1692.  •<  No  sennon  becaase  of 
"  the  market  called  Lawrence  Fair".  Th'is  ser*«a  to  ibew 
80  far  the  antiquity  of  this  fair,  which  Is  stQI  bald  an  tbe 
jame  day. 

Deer.  7.  About  this  time  tlie  Wedoesdiy  leABiM  wen 
frequently  omitted  on  various  pretexts.  SocnetiRira  oo  te- 
count  of  bad  weather — sometimes  from  throng  of  busiacf<, 
—sometimes  from  absence  of  the  minister,  and  fre^jutotlT 
no  sermons  even  on  Sundays,  the  minister  baiog  at  Moct' 
trose  or  Aberdeen,  or  other  places,  preaching. 
May  1*.  1093. 
Monthly  fasts  ordained  to  continue  all  gumrav  for  Uie 
iamc  causes  as  formerly. 


A  boil  of  meal  attHb  tiltte^tvidii  ^lle4Met>lBoN(  toiielpi 
hiffl  to  pnt  his  son  to  ri^CoU^eV^M'liiu^^PMfXoiMbliQii 
man-M^ho  had  'fled  out  Of  Jrekttd^'ti^Mi'liit  Vife  aodJua 

children.  •  •»*   .      •    '       .  I 

Jany.2(X  169^..  " 
A  fast  on  accouotof 4^6: death  of  ^u^ea M^ry. 
March  22.  1596 — Postage  of  a  letter  from  Edinburgh 
is  stated  at  3s. 

March  J28.  17Q0. 
A  fast  by  order  of  the  council  and  general  assembly  on 
account  of  dearth — of  peslSeo^e— of  the  failure  of  the 
Darien  expediuaa,-^ind  of  the  buriyng  of  ^inbufgh, — and 
of  the  sms  of  the  laftdy  as  the  prime  cause  of  all.  Augt.  2$. 
this  fast  repeated. 

Deer.  29.  1700. 
A  colleftion  over  the  whole  kingdom  for  the  relief  of 
James  Simpson  and  his  crew^  of  the  Margaret  of  Dysart, 
taken  by  the  Algerines;  ;^10  13s.  4d.  collected  Here. 
About  three  years  before  this  .there  was  131.  7s.  collefled 
for  bmlding  a  church  at  Koiyi^(4)efg»^  under  tbe  command 
of  the  duke  of  Biaiide^Nifiglu 

April,  24.  1701. 
A  general 6ist,  ondcrad-iby  the comtfilawdgenenJatscm* 

biy  for  the  same  cause  as  last  year,  farAcvlarty  emimetatii^g 
the  burning  of  Edinburgh,  and  the  failure  pf  the  African  and 
Indian  company.    Text,  Ezekiel,  chap.  11.  v.  9  and  10. 

July,  9.  1702.    . 
A  fast  by  order  of  Parliament  for  the  deadi  of  Jcittg  Wil- 
liam— for  a  dangerous  war — for  dearth  and  scarcity,  after 
God  had  allowed  plenty   this  year  it  was  smitien   with 

drought,  &c. 
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p^  At  the  ceJebraiion  of  the  Sacraineiit  and  preuhjag  dijt 
CODDeAcd  with  it,  there  was  in  169€,^S7  Os.  id.  colla- 
ted. In  1690  there  was  ^99  Us.  These  wne  Scoo 
noneyibut  allowing  for  the  difPeretice  to  the  value  of  Uboor 
may  be  reckoned  as  little  less  than  SietUng  ouMiey  of  the 
present  times. — Id  which  the  coUeftion  amouati  OD  iliey 
;,  to  between  4L  aod  5l.  SterUog  only. 


K".  VI. 
PeoprietobsofKincarcineshiiie  in  I60!». 

PEERS, 
♦.  tail  of  Peterborough 
s.  Earl  of  Kiniore  « 

1.  Viscount  of  Arbnthnott 
•>.  Lord  Keith 


C  DurH^  «hob  pt- 
^  lish,  Stc 
(HaUcenoa,  logIi»- 
l  nuldie,  &c 
CArbothoon,  Foc- 
f_  doan,  CaterGrie. 
C  Stonduveo,  Kb- 
l     neff,  &c 

COMMONERS. 

Those  properties  aftbrding  a  vote  for  the  ele^Uoa  of  M.  P- 
for  the  coanty,  the  proprietors  marked  thus  '• 

Those  proprietors  paying  a  yearly  duty  in  money  or  graiih 
but  having  the  Fec^imple  of  the  prc^ny,  comawly  cal- 
led Feuars,  marked  thcsf. 

Abercrombie,  Misses 

Aberdeen,  Gty  of 
f  Aberdeen,  Kirk  Session  of 

Aberdein,  Mrs. 


'  Adam,  William  Esq.  M.  P. 

'(■  Adam8oo>  Charles  Esq. 


BeMeM  en- Stank 

PartofNtgg. 

Eoti  CocdLstoD. 

CUsscL 
C  Woodstoa  and  Xf. 
J      Mathers- 

KirkhilL 
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^  Allardyce,  Robt.  Barclay,  £9q.      •    Ury,  AIlard7ce>&i^^ 

AUardycei  Jam^  Esq.        *        -        Rcdmyr«. 
» AUardycc,  Mis.  -         -  ^IW)ltar,Barra^ 

*  Arbathooct,  The  Hon.  Major  Hugh    Hatton. 

*  BosweH,  The  Hon.  C.  Irvine,  L.  ?  KndcatMsie 

*  Brand,  Jk>hn  Esq. 

*  Brodie,  Alexr.  Esq. 
^  Burnett,  Sir  Robt.  Bart. 

^  Burnett,  K.  W.  Esq. 

f  Bomett,  Col.  Wm. 

*  Burnett,  Thos.  Esq. 
Carae^e,  James  Esq.  •  ^ 

*  Crombie,  Alexr.  Esq. 
f  Davidson,  Robt*  Esq. 

*  Douglass,  John  Esq. 


^  Drummood,  George  Harley  Esq. 

*  DulF,  Lieut.  Cci.  Robt.  Wm. 

*  Farqohar,  James  Esq.  M.  P. 

*  Fitzmaniice,  Captain  Wm. 


Laoristoo,  &c. 

CAmhall,TheBom, 
I     &c. 
Leys«  Crathes,  &c. 

CMonboddk),  Law- 
^     gaven,  &c. 

Banchory  lodge. 

C  Pkirt  df  Colter  and 
«  C  p*rt  of  Auchlonies. 

Piltsrtow,  etc. 

C  PhetdOfThonitoo, 

Baloag^ujL. 

CTilquhiUy,    hch^ 
^     mark),  &c. 

CDrumtochty,  DaU 
(^     laviird,  &c. 

\  PBUciesiu  aadBfer- 

i  gfe. 

C  Johnston  and  In« 

C  Committoo,  Knox, 
\     and  Warburton. 

Castleton. 


Forbes,  Robert  Esq. 
t  Fordyce,  A.  Dingwall  Esq.  LL.  D.    S  ^'j^'Jj'iu  ""^  ^"^^ 


Fordycc,  Miss 

♦  Gillies,  Robt.  Pcarce  Esq. 

•  Gordon,  The  Hon.  General  Wm. 
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Ardoch. 

Balmakeuan. 

Mary-Culter. 


Aj^ordofly  JA5.  BUdeDach  £$qi(      '  r 

*  Gordoiv  John  E^q.        -     .     -    . 
f  GordoQ^  Tb9».  Iat{. 

*  Qraham,  Fraficis  Esq. 
Gregory,  Wte.  *  Esq.        .  ■     * 

*  Heftor,  htnm  fiiq^        .    -  \.   - 

f  HenderMnit  Wtlliain  Esq. 
Hogg,  Gtotgj^  tsq. 

*  lan^St  Joba  Esq*  *      -        -  ^     - 

*  Johntq^  Sit  WtUiam  Bart. 

^  Keith,  Alexr.  Esq^ 

■  _  « 

f.  Kmlocby  Qegrgt  Esq. 

.   Lcith,  Major  hmt%  '         -    '   r 

Low,  Jobo  E0qf.  .-       - 

•LyiaW^.G^or«e£8|[.       -       - 

t  McConjbief,  Thpt.  Esq. 

..  .      .      :  J 

^  Mackajr^  Aftdr^^.Esq. , 

*  Menkes,  Johl  Esq.        -        r 

fMcmro^  Charles  Esq.  -        ? 

*  Moatrose,  Town  of  - 

f  Morrice,  David  Esq.  Heir  of 

*  Morisoii,  Thomas,  Esq.  M.  D. 
Nicol,  Williain,  Esq.  M.  D. 

*  Nicolson,  lames  Mitchell,  Esq. 
Ogilvie,  the  Hon.  Walter 

*  On,  Patrick,  Esq. 


.  Anhtip^iKiiMCb    • 

Heatbcoie, 
MorpBie. 

CCovt    (tf    Smtth 
^    LowentMi. 

*    MAtrhdL 
Phanfiahnjfl, 
Cowie  jfindLogie. 
Fortlethen. 

CDimo0tt«¥  CMlie^ 

i     ^     ..    > 
Kair. 

iVhtteriggs* 

Pan  of  HikoD* 

Easter  KinDefT,  &c« 

r  Jeelty  Brands  and 
C    C^afjpleton. 

Skatftraw  or  New« 


CSkafiwa' 
I     XdtM 


C  Caimrobm,  Blairs, 
I     &c 

Benry  hill. 

-    Harvieston. 

CGiampian    Lodge 
i     orTUIos. 

'Ekick. 

C  Findon  and  Bishop- 
^     staOf  &C. 

C  Glenbervie    and 
^     Mondynes. 

Balbegno. 

C  Bridgeton     and 
%  ^     Jackston. 
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PrimrosO'GtKurgCy  Esq. 

*  Ramsay,  Sir  Aliexr.  Bart. 

*  Rickart,  WlUiam  Hepburnjt  £sq« 

*  Russel,  jMieSi  Esq.        •        • 

"*  Scott,  Charles,  Esq* 

*  Scott,  George  Robertson,  Esq. 

*  Scott,  Lmoi.  CoL  HerculfiSt    * 

*  Scott,  Jamesj  Esq. 

f  Shandy  Robert,  Esq. 

f  Shan(f,  the  Reverend,  William 

*  Silver,  Gforger  Esq. 

f  Skeoei  Jamet^  Esq.    •    • 


Ra^uoir^ 

C  BalmaixXf    Fosque, 
I     &c. 

Rickarto^* 

C  Blackball  and  Stroi. 
^     chan. 

Criggie. 

Benholme. 

C  Brotherton^Ballan* 
^     dft>,  &c. 

Stone  e^6rphle,&c. 

HlUskte  of  Fmdon^ 

.  Altens.*^ 

C  BtlDagmb9,Nether« 
I  ley  MoitMiichaJk 

»  InreFty.  . 
Cotbaak  of  HUton. 


'Stewait^  the  Revd.  Patrick 

♦  Stuart,tl)e  Hon.  Baron  Sir  John  Bart.  J  ^*^^1[^;„^  ^^"^ 

Stoartf  Professor  John 

Strattoi^  Joiseph^  Esq.         •        • 

*  Taylour^  John,  Esq.        •         • 

*  Thomson,  Alexr*  Esq.        .        • 
f  Thomson,  MiMes, 

•  Tumbnll,  The  Rev.  Alexr.  M.  D, 
Walker^  The  Revd.  James, 

Wood,  Jamefy  Esq.    •  • 

Young,  Willifimj  Esq.  M.  D* 


I    Kiaoir^iae. 
lochhrtHtf:^ 

C  KirktonhUl      and 
^     Garyock« 

Bajichory. 

Canunachmore. 

Dallidies. 

Davo. 

C  Woodburpdenand 
/      Monduff. 

Fawsyde. 


Roll  of  Freeholders  of  Kincardineshire  in  1S09. 


Alexr.  Lfiitb  of  Freefield, 
Alexr.  Tornboll  of  Dallidiesi 


Saawdon. 
DalUdics. 
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^^B 

^H        Charles  Gordoa  of  Ctuny  and  Braid, 

Bilfodr.  -^B 

^^H        George  Skene  of  Skene. 

Moodyots. 

^H        William  Adam  of  Woodfton,  M.  P. 

-Woodsnai. 

V^^        Sir  Robert  Burnett  Bart,  of  Leys 

-  Leys. 

Sir  Alexr.  Ramsay  of  Balmaln     - 

-  Balmain. 

I Charles  Scott  of  Criggie, 

Cnggi«. 

^^L        Sir  John  Stuart  Ban.  of  Fettercaim, 

-  Feaercsiro. 

^H        Robert  William  DufT  of  Fetteresso,     - 

Fenercsso. 

^^^        George  Robertson  Scott  of  Benholme 

BtDholne. 

^^B       George  Lyall  of  KinnelT, 

Kiimeff. 

^^B       John  Brand  of  Lsurieston, 

Lauriestoo. 

^^V        Alexander  Keith  of  Dunnottar, 

Dnnnonar. 

^^M         Patrick  Orr  of  Bridgeton, 

-  Bridgeton. 

^^^        Joseph  Stiauon  of  Kirkside, 

KJrkside,  &c 

^V   •     John  Douglass  of  TilquihiUy, 

TiiqmhiUy. 

^H         Alexander  Brodle  of  Arnhall.      '  - 

Amhall.                   ■ 

^H         Kiikpattick  \V.  Burnett  of  Monboddo 

Monboddo.              1 

^^^         James  Brodie  of  Brodie, 

ImchorAmhiil.     1 

^^H        George  Douglass  Esq.  Ado. 
^H        John  Taylor  of  Kirktonhill, 

-  Arbeadie.                 1 
KirkloQliiU.               1 

^H        The  Hon.  C.  J.  Boswell  of  Kingcaussie,  Kingcausgie-             | 

^^B        John  lones  of  Cowie, 

Covnu.                    ■ 

^^M        Thomas  Moriaon  of  EUick, 

Elskk.                   1 

^H         George  Kinloch  of  ICair, 

Kiir.                      1 

^H        D.  Gilbert  GcrT3rd,King's  CoI.Abcrdeen,MDduIs.  '              | 

^H        Robt.  Barclay  Allardyceof  Ury  and 
^H             AUaid>ce. 

^Ury. 

^^M         The  Hon-  William  Maule  of  Panmurc, 

Balmakeuao,  Set 

^H         John    Meiizies    of    Cairnrobin     anc 

1  Caimrobin       and 
5      BUirs. 

^M  ^         Blalrs, 

^H         Col.  W.  Burnett  of  Bancliol7  Lodge, 

Standing  Stooe. 

^H         James  Rose  of  Flemington,     - 

Glendyc. 

^H         James  Mitchell  Nicohon  of  Gfenbervie 

Gfcnbtrric 
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The  Hoa.  Major.Hugh  Arbuthnott  of?  h^^q,^ 
HattoD.  -  -  -    ^  • 

Lieut.Col.  Hercules  Scott  of  Brotherton,  Brotherton. 

Adam  Gillies^  Esq.  Adv.  Sh.  Depute^  -  Harvieston. 

James  Farquhar  of  Johnston,  M.  P.    -   Johnston. 

Francis  Graham  of  Morphie,        -  Morphie. 

James  Wood  of  Woodbumden,    -         Davo,  &c. 

George  Silver  of  Balnagubsi        -        -  Bahiagubs. 

Captain  Charles  Adam,  R.  N.        -       Mathers. 

Lieut-  General  W.  Wemyss  of  Wemyss,  Woodtons. 

Captain  W.  Fitzmanrlce  of  CommiestoniCommieston. 

Sir  D.  Wedderbum,  bart.  of  Ballindean,  Balnagaski  &c. 

John  Primrose  of  Raemoir,        -        -  Tullos,  &c. 

John  Campbell  of  Carbrookj  W.  S.    -     Bishopston,  &c. 

Adam  Silver,  Esq.  London,        «        -  Strahlcthen. 

Alexander  Crombie  of  Fbesdo,        -      Phesdo. 

John  Burnett  of  of  Keomay,         -  Redhall. 

William  Carnegie,  Esq.  Aberdeen,    -      Cookston. 

The  Revd.  Patrick  Stewart  of  Cotbank,  Hilton. 

Geo.  Harley  Drummondof  Drumtochty,  Dmmtochty. 

Alexander  Duthie  of  Ruthrieston,    -      Pitnamoon. 

Alexander  Monro,  Esq.        -        -        CastlehiU. 

William  Farquhar,  Esq.  of  London,    -  Inverbervie. 

Gavin  Haddon,  Esq.  Aberdeen,     -        Ktnghomy. 

William  Innes,  Esq.  London,        •         Hallgreen. 

Alexander  Ramsay,  younger  of  Balmain,  Balmain. 

Thomas  Ramsay  Esq.        «        .        .  Caldhame. 

^^"^  "  Mu?d^"*  ^"""^^  ""^  Cumber. 7  whistleberry. 

William  Geo.  Adam,  Esq.  IJncoln's  7  -ti^  Kinneff 
Inn,  .  .        .        5      •  • 

James  Scott  of  Stone  of  Morphie,    -       Stone  of  Morphie. 

David  Scott,  Esq.  Manchester,    -  -       Nether  Benholme. 

Adam  DufT,  Esq.  Adv.  -  Fmdon. 
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Masterton,  Ure,  Esq.  W.  S.  -       Lope. 

David  Stuart  Barclay,  E$q^  -         Allardyce. 


N°.  Vll. 

A  DnscRiPTiON  g/ tie  Strata  wticb  cccttrin  ojcemUng/nw: 
the  Plains  ^/'Kincardi neshi re /o /i^  summit  j/'Mount 
Battock,  one  of  the  most  elevated  points  in  the  Eastern  dis- 
iricf  of  the  Grampian  Mountains.  By  Lieut.  Col.  Im- 
rle.  Extracted  from  the  transa£lionfi  of  the  R.  S.  Edis- 
burgh.  Vol.  6. 

The  most  mountainous  parts  of  Scotland  are  situated  ia 
its  western  and  north-west  distriAs.  From  those  parts  ot 
the  country,  several  chains  of  mountains  branch  off,  and 
continue  their  courses  in  various  direflionsi  and  to  variood 
extent.  ^JThe  most  extended  of  those  chains  is  that  of  the 
Grampians.  This  chain  takes  its  rise  from  nearly  about  the 
centre  of  the  above  alpine  distrift,  and  continues  its  couise 
in  a  dlredion  almost  due  east,  or  perhaps  a  little  to  the  south 
of  that  point,  until  it  disappears  in  the  German  Ocean,  be- 
twixt the  towns  of  Aberdeen  and  Stonehaven. 

This  chain,  in  its  eastern  dlstnft,  consists  of  three  range*, 
running  nearly  parallel  to  each  other  -,  the  tv/o  lateral  lariges 
being  considerably  lower  than  the  central  one.  To  the  li- 
teral mountains  are  attached  a  range  of  lower  hills,  ih:t 
slope  down  into  undulated  grounds,  which  skirt  the  ujj-- 
rent  plains. 

The  general  shape  of  the  individual  mountains  compo«:r: 
tho'ie  three  rangci,,  is  oblong,  rounded,  and  someticces  flit- 
ri'h  on  the  tops  \  their  length  is  always  in  the  dire£lzon  *  \ 
the  chain,  that  is  to  say,  from  wcbt  to  east ;   and  1  ha\c  </&• 
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served,  not  unfrequcntly,  that  the  western  ends  of  those  ob- 
long mountains  are  more  bulky  than  their  eastern  extreml- 

« 

ties,  and  that  they  slope  and  taper  in  some  degree  towards 
this  quarter.  Their  general  covering  is  that  of  a  coarse  gra- 
velly soil,  produced  by  their  own  decomposition ;  and  the 
produce  of  this  soil  is  heath.  But  upon  some  of  the  heights 
in  the  central  range,  I  have  found  beds  Or  layers  of  that 
species  of  turf  called  Peat^  from  fifteen  to  twenty  feet  in 
thickness,  which  repose  upon  the  gravelly  soil  that  there 
covers  the  native  rock. 

At  this  eastern  part  of  the  Grampians,  where  I  am  now 
about  to  endeavour  to  give  a  description  of  the  stratification, 
the  mountains  seldom  show  any  considerable  extent  of  na- 
ked rock. 

In  their  course  to  the  eastward,  as  they  approach  the  sea, 
they  begin  to  contraft  inj;)readih,  and  cover  much  less  space 
of  country  *,  and  where  they  finish  their  course  at  the  sea, 
their  height  will  scarcely  entitle  them  to  the  appellation  of 
hills :  but  although  they  become  so  diminutive  in  height  and 
in  breadth,  yet  the  materials  of  which  they  arc  formed  con- 
tinue the  same  as  those  which  compose  the  ranges  where 
they  are  in  their  greatest  altitude,  and  their  exterior  charac- 
ters, as  to  form  and  figure,  also  continue  the  same. 

Among  the  rivers  which  have  their  source  in  the  Gram- 
pians, that  of  the  North  Esh  is  not  the  first  in  rank  as  to 
size,  nor  is  it  the  most  diminutive.  At  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  plains  in  the  interior  of  the  mountains,  a  small 
lake  called  Loch  Lee  is  formed,  in  a  rocky  bason,  by  a  rivu- 
let, and  some  springs  and  rills  flowing  from  marshy  grounds. 
From  this  lake  the  North  Esk  issues,  not  in  a  very  consider- 
able flow,  but,  being  soon  joined  by  other  streams  and  al- 
pine torrents,  it  swells  to  a  considerable  size,  and  continues 
a  course  from  this  lake  almost  due  east,  betwixt  the  central 

and  south  lateral  ranges  of  the  mountains,  for  an  extent  of 
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about  scffen  miles ;  it  then  skirts  Motiot-Battoc,  and  bcicf 
there  impeded  in  its  eastern  drreflion,  by  some  of  the  fajib 
forming  the  basis  of  that  mountain,  it  then  changes  Us  caantt 
almost  at  a  right  angle,  and  from  ihcnce  flowsloa  doeMsA 
direfllon.  In  this  last  direftipn,  it  opens  a  way  fbritidf 
tiirougb  the  souih  lateral  range,  and  enters  the  plaau  of 
Kincardine,  and  Forfar  &hires,  whcicii  tmmediaiely  b 
the  line  of  division  of  those  two  counties.  It  leaves  those 
plains  by  a  hollow  betwixt  the  two  low  hills  of  Garroke 
and  Pert,  and  after  a  course  of  nearly  thirty  rotlrs  fian  ii 
source,  it  joins  the  sea  somewhat  to  the  eastward  of  At 
town  of  Montrose,  It  is  in  the  bed  of  this  tiver  that  I  fcne 
examined  the  strata  of  the  Grampians  of  which  I  am  now 
to  give  a  description.  The  seftioii  extends  about  ax  nulett^ 
from  the  horizontal  grit  or  sandstone  in  the  plaia,  to  d 
granite  of  Mount  Battoc,  which  is  one  of  the  moantainf ' 
the  central  range,  and  one  of  the  highest  of  the  chajnm  due 
part  of  the  conulty.  My  direflion,  in  this  exatninstioa,  IS 
about  due  north,  piercing  through,  almost  at  right  angle*, 
the  strata  of  the  mountains,  which  are  here  nearly  in  a.  *cf> 
tical  position. 

In  this  short  stretch  ofsixmiles,  a  great  deal  of  ■ 
highly  interesting  to  geology  presents  itself.  In  it,  wept» 
from  the  secondary  horizontal  strata  of  the  newetf  fi 
tion,  to  the  vcrticM,  contorted,  primary  strata  of  the  oHi 
date,  and  tciminate  with  granite,  the  primitive  rock  fa  tl 
conception  of  many  geologists.  Thus,  it  embrace*  *  cm 
pletc  range  of  the  fossil  objefls,  which  in  this  part  of  S 
l.nid  intervene  between  that  which  Is  deemed  the  oldest  ai 
V  hat  is  accounted  the  most  recent  in  point  of  (onnadoik 
From  the  variotis  strata  standing  in  a  position  vetical,  or  lMa^ 
ly  so,  and  the  river  North  Esk,  cutting  across  these  strata,  U^^ 
right  angles,  the  succession  is  ttncommouly  well  cxbibiR* 
to  view,  and  a  f.iir  display  of  the  struifturc  of  this  cotwon 
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^nd  of  the  materials  composing  it  to  a  great  depth,  is  opea 
to  the  attentive  observer.  In  addition  to  this  fine  display  of 
the  succession  of  strata,  the  arrangement  of  them  will  be 
found  to  offer  some  very  curious  and  important  fa^s,  parti- 
cularly the  gradual  elevation,  and  the  final  perfcfl  vertical 
position  of  the  sandstone  and  puddingstone,  as  well  as  the 
rather  unusual  manner  in  which  the  secondary  and  the  older 
strata  meet  each  other. 

In  the  series  here  to  be  described,  the  repeated  occurrence 
of  rocks  of  the  whin  and  of  the  prophyry  formation,  res- 
pefting  the  origin  of  which  opinions  are  so  much  divided, 
adds  considerable  interest ;  especially  when  the  form  and 
situation  in  which  they  occur,  and  the  condition  of  the  con« 
tiguous  rocks,  are  taken  into  consideration. 

In  the  account  which  I  am  now  about  to  give,  I  shall  en- 
deavour to  lay  down  a  fair  representation  of  the  fafts  as 
Nature  presents  them,  unbiassed  by  any  of  the  prevailing 
theories  of  cosmogony.  I  shall  avoid  every  geological  dis- 
cussion whatever,  leaving  it  to  others  to  draw  those  conclu- 
sions, in  relation  to  their  own  speculations,  which  they  shall 
imagine  the  fafts  to  warrant. 

In  that  part  of  the  plains  of  Kincardineshire  from  which 

I  take  my  departure,  the  native  rock  consists  of  Siliceous 

Grit  or  Sandstone,  which  is  here  divided  into  an  immense 

number  of  beds  or  layers,  of  various  thicknesses,  from  one 

inch  to  four  feet,  solid  stone.      In  many  places,  gravel  of 

various  sizes  is  found  imbedded  in  this  grit  *,    which  giavel 

consists  mostly  of  water-worn  quartz,   and  small-grained 

granites.     The  colour  of  the  gencial  mass  of  this  giit  is  a 

dark-reddish  brown,  and  in  some  few  places  it  shows  narrow 

lines  and  dots  of  a  pearl-grey  colour.      The   component 

parts  of  this  grit  consist  of  small   particles  of  quartz,   and 

still  more  minute  particles  of  silvery-Iustred  mica  ^  these  owe 

thei(  cohesion  in  mass  to  a  martial  argillaceous  cement,  to 

^2 
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wh'ch  this  Tock  also  owes  iis  colour.  Those  linct  and  doa 
of  pearl  grey  colour,  generally  occur  in  the  moat  solid  nl 
thickest  beds  of  the  rock  ;  they  are  formed  of  the  same 
terials  with  the  other  parts  of  the  stone;  bat  into  ihemthi 
ferrnginous  staining  matter  has  not  apparenily  been  abitm 
penetrate,  and  they  derive  their  present  greyish  appeaniM 
from  the  natural  colour  of  its  panicles  of  quartz,  which  sr» 
here^rjc  of  a  bluish-white  tint.  This  rock,  in  the  plaBs 
is  perfeftly  horizontal  in  its  position  ;  but  upon  its  Hppnwh 
towards  the  undulated  grounds,  which  here  form  the  knmt ' 
basis  of  the  Grampians,  it  begins  to  rise  from  its  horizootJU  ■ 
bed,  and,  gradually  increasing  in  its  acclivity  torvarditht 
mpunlains,  it  at  last  arrives  at  a  position  pcrfcflly  rcrticiL 

For  the  first  quarter  of  a  mile  from  where  this  grit  hti-\ 
gins  to  leave  its  horizontal  position,  the  rise  is  very  graJnt]  | ' 
but  after  that  distance,  it  becomes  more  rapid,  and  in  t  n 
it  gains  its  vertical  position. 

Where  this  grit  or  sandstone  rock  is  in  its  tnoa  so&al 
state,  and  where  its  position  is  peiFe&Iy  vertical,  benrixii 
two  beds  or  layers  ofit,  there  occurs  a  bed  of  WKoswii* ' 
forty  feet  broad. 

The  main  body  of  this  bed  of  whin  Intersects  noRr  of  tii^ 
layers  of  grit,  but  stands  upright  betwixt  two  of  ihMi,  td 
both  of  which  it  is  closely  joined.  The  river,  at  th»»  pttc^v 
has,  in  its  passage,  worn  down  this  bed  of  whin,  e^callir 
with  that  of  the  adjoining  grit,  and  a  perpendicular  hct  of  k 
can  bo  e.timined  upon  each  side  of  the  river,  from  fifty  111 
sixty  feet  in  height. 

Upon  examining  the  scflion  of  this  bed,  1  founil'DpODtbe 
ea;.t  side  of  the  river  two  branches,  v  hich  sprung  from  ifce 
main  body  of  the  whin,  nearly  where  the  water  of  ih*  riW 
at  present  washes  the  base  of  its  perpendicular  sorface.  On* 
of  those  branches  springs  from  the  right  siJc  of  (he  tniBit 
and  ihe  other  springs  from  the  left  side :   they    at  Bni  ^ 
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verge  from  the  trunk  as  they  ascend,  and  where  they  push 
out  laterally,  they  intersect  the  contiguous  strata,  and  pene- 
trate them  in  a  zig-zag  manner ;  but  at  last,  in  a  position 
betwixt  two  of  the  layers  of  the  grit,  they  continue  their 
Erection  upwards,  decreasing  in  their  diameters  as  they  as- 
cend, untill  they  finish  their  course  near  the  superficial  soil- 
which  here  covers  the  rock.  The  grit  contiguous  upon  both 
sides  to  the  bed  of  whin,  is  considerably  harder  and  more 
compaft  than  it  is  in  any  other  part  of  the  stratification  ;  and 
that  angle  of  the  grit  which  lies  between  the  body  of  the 
whin  and  its  branches,  is  more  indurated  than  the  strata  of 
the  grit  upon  each  side. 

This  species  of  whin  is  not  very  compaft  in  its  texture. 
Its  fracture  is  fomewhat  earthy,  and  is  of  a  brownish-black 
colour ;  but  it  has  a  considerable  degree  of  induration,  and 
has  some  specks  of  lustre  in  it.  Having  passed  this  bed  of 
whin,  the  grit  continues  in  the  same  position  as  immediately 
before  the  whin  occurred ;  but,  soon  after,  the  gravel, 
which  I  have  mentioned  to  be  in  some  places  imbedded  in 
the  grit,  increases  in  quantity,  and  at  last  the  strata  are  for- 
med of  a  rock  composed  entirely  of  that  species  of  gravel, 
and  which  may  be  called  Gravel-stone  or  Plum-pudding* 
rock.  This  aggregate  constitutes  a  stratum  four  hundred 
yards  thick.  Its  stretch  is  nearly  from  west  to  east,  and 
it  is  vertical  in  its  position.  Its  composition  consists  of 
quartz,  porphyries,  and  some  fmall-grained  granites,  all 
of  which  have  evidently  been  rounded  by  attrition  in  wa- 
ter :  they  are  of  a  vast  variety  of  size,  from  that  of  a  pea  to 
the  bulk  of  an  ostrich  egg.  These  are  all  firmly  combined 
by  an  argillaceous  ferruginous  cement.  In  some  parts  of 
this  gravel  rock,  are  to  be  seen  thin  lines  of  a  fine-grained 
grit,  stretching  through  it  from  west  to  east ;  it  is  by  those 
lines  alone  that  the  verticality  and  the  stretch  of  this  mass  is 
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discoverable.    Its  general  colour,  to  tsasSi  is  that  of: 
ginouE  red. 

This  pluDo-pudding  rock  is  immediately  followed  b}  * 
fuccesslon  of  strata  of  iJnc-gralDed  grit,  in  thin  layers  i  it  htt 
a  very  consideiable  degree  of  ioduration,  and  is  of  a  dadt 
ferruginous  brown  colour.  This  deviates  a  little  ff OD  tha 
veitical  position,  and  iDcImes  to  the  south  :  the  Ktretdi  it 
from  west  to  east,  and  its  extent  towards  the  north  b  tvo 
hundred  and  sixty  yards.  To  this  rock  immediately  sue* 
ceeds  a  species  of  Porphyry,  the  principal  nuss  of  wbidi 
consists  of  an  indurated  argil.  Its  colour  is  of  3  purple  oc 
lilac  browD  ;  its  induration  is  very  considerable,  and  its  Snc 
tore  is  rough  and  earthy.  The  materials  which  kreiinbed> 
ed  in  its  mass,  consist  of  small  particles  of  quartz,  klspUt 
blackish -brown  mica,  and  specks  of  iron  ochre ;  all  of  thcM 
are  but  thinly  scattered-  The  space  in  the  course  of  the 
river  occupied  by  this  porphyry  is  two  hundred  and  tu-cs- 
ty  yardsi  its  stretch  is  nearly  from  west  to  east,  and  it  m- 
dinee  in  a  small  degree  10  the  south.  The  rock  which  mk- 
cceds  to  this  porphyry,  and  which  is  in  contact  with  ii>  it 
difficult  to  describe;  and  this  dlfGculty  arises  from  tlic 
great  disorder  of  the  stratification,  and  the  varieiy  of  aw- 
terials  composing  it.  The  strata  of  this  bed  do  not  tucoecd 
each  other  in  a  regular  manner.  Portions  of  them  of  n* 
rious  dimensions  lie  together,  bat  very  variously  dispoted : 
some  are  vertical,  some  horizontal,  some  dip  to  the  wuibi 
one  only  to  the  north,  aifoidrng  a  solitary  instance  of  a  nor- 
thern ind'mation  of  the  strata  in  this  held  of  ^nniriin- 
(ion.  i 

The  materials  of  this  mass  of  confused  stratificuioa*  tmi 
of  very  different  descriptions.  In  one  place,  a  quartiMC 
stone  abounds,  of  a  granular  texture ;  it  here,  in  m- 
qerat,  resembles  a  fine-graineJ,  highly  Indurated,  tad 
coippac^  quartz   sandstone  i    sometimes,  however,  k  ap- 
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proaches  to  horastone^  and  even  sometimes  to  quartz  in 
mass.  Much  of  it  has  a  white  colour;  the  rest  is 
tinted  of  an  ochery  brown,  of  different  shades.  In  other 
places,  the  stratified  matter  consists  of  a  stone  of  a 
laminated  texture,  with  undulating  lamellae  of  a  ferru- 
ginous tint^  looking  like  an  indurated  ihale ;  and  various  . 
gradations  of  both  kinds  present  themselves.  This 
jumble  is  in  thickness  three  hundred  yards  ;  and  to  it 
immediately  succeeds  a  very  narrow  stratum  of  Argil- 
lite,  which  is  of  a  greeenish-grey  colour,  and  very  thin- 
ly lamellated. 

This  argillite  is  succeeded  by  a  bed  of  Whin,  thirty- 
three  feet  broad.  This  whin  is  of  a  dark  blackish- 
brown  colour,  and  is  of  a  more  compact  texture,  than 
the  whin  which  I  have  described  occurring  in  the 
grit,  and  is  possesssed  of  more  induration ;  the  mate- 
rials of  composition  are  nearly  the  same  in  both. 

Its  general  stretch  is  nearly  from  west  to  east;  but 
in  this  stretch,  where  it  has  been  exposed  to  the  eye  by 
the  river,  it  is  somewhat  curved,  and  presents  its  con- 
vex side  to  the  mountains.  To  this  bed  of  whin  fuc- 
ceeds  a  narrow  stratum  of  Argillitei  perfectly  similar 
to  that  which  I  have  just  now  described  upon  its  southern 
side.  To  this  succeeds  a  seam  of  Dmestone,  six  feet  broad. 
This  limestone  is  of  a  pale  blue  colour,  and  is  much  inter- 
fected  by  small  veins  of  quartz  trending  through  it  in  all  di- 
rections. 

In  this  limestone,  I  was  unable  to  trace  the  remains  of  any 
animal  or  vegetable  production.  Its  position  is  vertical,  and 
it  is  immediately  succeeded  by  another  narrow  stratum  of 
argiilite,  thinly  lamellated. 

To  this  narrow  stratum  of  argillite  fuccceds  a  bed  of. 
Whin,  seventy-five  feet  broad.     This  whin  is,  in  its  texture, 
Bore  compaft ;  and  its  fracture  displays  a  smoother  sar- 
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face  than  either  of  the  two  former  whios  which  I  have  had 
.occasion  to  mention.  Its  colour  is  of  a  dark*bluish  black. 
In  tradngy  with  my  eye^  Its  vertical  cracks  and  fifliires,  I 
thought  I  could  percdve  a  rude  tendency  to  prismatic  forms. 
It  is.  vertical  in  its  posidon :  and  its  stretch  is  from  vest 
to  east. 

This  bed  of  whin  is  succeeded  by  an  Arg^Uite  of  shiTcry 
texture,  and  confused  stratification  ;  but  as  it  recedes 
•from  the  whin,  and  approaches  the  mountains,  it  becomes 
regularly  stratified.  This  stratum  of  slate  is  of  great  ex- 
tended thickness  ;  and  it  contains  a  vast  varijety  of  cobor 
and  of  tint.  The  colours  are,  pale  greyish-4>lue,  yellow- 
■  ish-grecn,  reddish-brown,  purple  and  black,  with  a  great  va- 
riety of  tints  of  all  thofe  colours ;  but  the  predominant  colours 
are  the  greyish-blue  and  the  yellowish-green  j  of  which 
two  there  are  two  sorts  y  the  one  soft,  and  the  other  much 
indurated.  The  soft  is  thinly  lamellated,  and  frequently 
passes  over  into  the  highly  indurated  sort,  in  which  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  laminated  texture  is  almost  lost. 

In  this  long  succession  of  argillite  strata,,  some  substan- 
ces occur  that  are  heterogeneous  to  its  rock^  such  as  jaspers, 
limestone,  &c. 

The  jaspers  are  in  general  of  a  blood-red  colour^  and  are 
much  veined  with  red  quartz  :  they  occur  in  large  amor- 
phous masses,  and  in  nests,  of  eliptic  forms,  of  great  va- 
riety of  size.  One  of  those  bodies  of  jasper,  in  the  eDpnc 
form,  has  been  cut  through  by  the  river,  and  is  now  to  be 
seen  in  the  face  of  the  perpendicular  rock,  upon  each  side  of 
the  stream.  Its  size  is  thirty  feet  long,  by  ten  broad :  the 
points  of  its  tran&verse  axis  are  sharp  :  and  it  stands  vp* 
right  in  the  argillite.  The  masses  of  this  matter  which  oc- 
cur amorphous  in  the  argillite,  are  of  great  magoitude.  I 
have  traced  one  of  those  for  thirty  yards  in  extent.  All  of 
those  jaspers  are  of  great  induration^  and  take  a  high  po- 
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iifth.    Both  the  amorphous  and  the  elliptical  fotmed  masses 
are  found  imbedded,   where  the  argiilite  is  of  a  greenish- 
gray  colour,  thinly  latnellatcd,  of  a  silky  lustre,  and  sapona« 
ceous  to  the  feel ;  it  clings  xoutii  those  masses  in  all  their 
variety  of  direction,  and  of  course  its  texture  is  there  much 
twisted.     When  the  argiilite  stratification  has  extended  its 
thickness  to  near  three  quarters  of  a  mile,  the  limestone 
which  I  have  mentioned  above,  then  occurs,  in  a  bed  of 
twelve  feet  thick.     Its  colour  is  bluish-black  \  and  it  is  much 
pervaded  by  veins  of  quartz,  and  of  calcareous  spar  ;  the 
last  of  those  are,  in  many  places,  of  considerable  breadth, 
and  are  of  a  pale  llesh  colour.      Where  this  limestone  has 
been  wrought,  I  observed  it  forked ;  that  Is  to  say,  the  bed 
is  there  split  or  divided  into  two,  by  the  intervention  of  an 
arenaceous  body.     Upon  each  side  of  tliis  bed  of  limestone 
the  argiilite  occurs  of  two  colours.     That  which  is  next  to 
and  in  contaA  with  the  limestone,  is  black,  of  a  shaly  tex- 
ture, soils  the  hand,  and  has  veins  of  ferruginous-coloured 
quaitz  trending  through  it.     The  argiilite  which  is  mure  re- 
mote from  the  limostone  is  of  a  dark  purple  colour. 

Immediately  after  this  narrow  bed  of  shab,  the  argiilite 
re-assumes  its  greenish-blue  colotir,  and  &laty  texture,  and 
becomes  highly  indurated  ^  here  some  specks  of  granulated 
quartz  begin  to  appear,  thinly  scattered  in  its  ma^s,  and, 
soon  after,  it  is  seen  to  pass  over  into  an  aggregate  rock, 
chiefly  composed  of  grains  of  quartz,   felspar,  and  minute 
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particles  of  mica.  The  pai  tides  of  quartz  and  of  ulsjur 
seldom  occur  in  this  aggregate,  larger  than  the  eight  of  an 
inch  'f  these  have  very  little  the  appearance  of  having  suf- 
fered attrition^  they  are  much  mixed,  and  are  frequenily 
^een  to  take  lineal  direftlonb  -,  and  in  those  lines  the  par 
tides  of  fjbpar  have  frequently  a  compressed  appearance, 
and  an  eye  like  form.  This  rock,  in  m;'.<;j,  has  a  greyish 
blue  colour;  \tU  of  great  induration;  ani  3/.h<j'.i;!!i  lamttl. 
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tous  or  slaty  in  its  texture,  a  cross  fn&are  <s  oftes 
easily  obtained  than  one  with  the  lamellx.  In  crou  Enfr 
ture  is  pretty  even,  but  appears  more  granoUr  thm  fali»- 
Ceons.  This  rock  occurs  frequently  in  the  dlstnA  of  Uh 
day  slate,  and  may  almost  be  said  to  alternate  with  it. 
have  been  perhaps  more  minute  in  the  descnptkn  of  ifaii 
rock  than  it  deserved  ;  but  I  have  been  so,  becatuc  dooba 
hare  arisen  relative  to  what  name  ought  to  be  giTm  lo  thil 
aggregate.  In  all  my  geological  researches,  1  have  fovnl 
this  rock  only  twice ;  once,  where  I  have  herr  desoribel  il; 
iiiid  again,  hear  to  Banff,  on  the  Moray  Frith.  In  both  cf 
those  situations,  tha  aggregates  are  of  the  same 
ind  similar  in  position;  they  both  lie  atnoog  Uoecbf 
slate. 

In  this  long  alternation,  two  substances  occur 
heteiogeneous  lo  the  rocks  among  which  they 
first  of  thnsc,  is  a  bed  of  compaA  Felspar,  of 
lion.  This  bed  is  (en  feet  broad ;  ii«  stretch  is  Dearly  firtv 
west  to  east ;  its  position  is  vertical ;  and  it  stand*  beiwn 
two  of  the  hyers  uf  the  blue  clay  slate-  Its  coloar  it  itf 4 
Tvddish-browci,  with  a  small  admixture  of  purple  i  isd  in 
general  fraflure  is  conchoidal,  somewhat  rough,  but  aoi 
earthy. 

Not  far  distant  from  this  bed,  an  appearance  ocotrt 
thy  of  some  notice.  Where  the  ^gregate  and  the  him 
day  slate  are  alternating,  a  surface  of  considerable  a 
of  the  aggfegMe  rock  is  exposed  to  view,  parallel  to  its 
tification.  This  surface  is  regularly  ondulaied  to  imt 
dulations,  bearing  a  very  strong  resemblance  to  tiwK  tbc 
may  be  seen  upon  the  sand  of  the  sea-beach,  when  mxai^ 
left  by  the  tide.  After  passing  the  bed  of  compaft  (Aftn 
the  blue  day  slate  and  aggregate  rock  ag.iin  alternaiei  birf 
here  the  blue  clay  slate  predomin.itcs.  Near  to  this,  ihi*e*^ 
cmd  subst-ince  hcteiogHieaus  to  those  alieroatiDS '''^' 
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occurs.  It  k  a  bed  of  Whia,  the  form  of  which  is  some-^ 
what  singular.  It  consists  of  a  principal  trunk,  which  the 
riveri  herei  cuts  nearly  at  right  angles.  Upon  the  east  side 
of  the  river,  this  principal  trunk  is  seen  to  split  into,  three 
Irranches  j  and  those  three  take  an  eastern  direCtiol^  be* 
tween  the  strata  of  the  aggregate  rock  and  the  Uoe  clay 
slate,  where  those  two  rocks  are  of  great  induration.  The 
breadth  of  this  bed  of  whin  b  ttditeen  feet ;  and  where  it 
splitsi  its  three  branches  are»  six,  four,  and  three  feet  in 
diameter.  The  trend  or  stretch  of  this  bed  is  from  west  to 
east  J  but  upon  the  west  side  of  the  river,  it  curves  some- 
what to  the  south-west.  Its  composition  is  nearly  the  same 
with  the  three  other  beds  of  whin  which  I  have  before 
mentioned.  It  is  of  a  brownish-black  colour,  and,  when 
pbced  in  certun  directions,  it  shows  specks  of  lustre.  It 
is  vertical  in  its  position,  has  a  great  degree  of  induration, 
and  its  general  frafture  is  roughly  conchoidaL 

Upon  passing  this  bed  of  whin,  the  river  ceases  to  be 
deeply  imbedded  in  the  rocks }  but  the  aggregate  rock  and 
the  clay  slate  sdll  contmue  to  be  seen  for  a  short  disunce, 
in  a  shelvy  acclivity,  where  they  are  lost  to  view  in  a  long 
narrow  plain,  deeply  covered  with  a  bed  of  gravel,  compos- 
ed of  the  debris  «of  the  interior  mountains.  The  river  here 
flows  over  this  bed  of  gravel  for  a  conaderable  space  i  and 
upon  this  narrow  flat,  we  pass  through  between  two  of  the 
most  elevated  pdnts  in  the  south  lateral  range  of  this  part  of 
the  Grampians.  Although  the  obtrusion  of  this  mass  of 
gravel  cuts  off  from  inspefHon  the  continuity  of  the  las»t  men- 
tioned rocks,  yet  the  broken  and  abrupt  sides  cS  the  moun- 
tains, close  upon  each  hand,  clearly  points  out,  that  this 
part  of  the  south  lateral  range  is  entirely  composed  of  mica- 
ceous shist  us.  Here,  we  are  deprived  of  the  jun£lion  of 
the  micaceous  shistus  with  the  two  former  rowks  i  and  the 
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loBS  of  al!  such  junflions  are  alwayg  to  be  "jITlS 
fai  mineralogical  reseaich. 

Hnving  passed  over  this  narrow  plain,  I  adraoceil  tovtidi 
»  second  range  of  hills,  which  here  form  ihe  basis  o(  «be 
ce'ntnl  and  highest  chain.  It  is  at  this  place  where  ihf  ritn 
90  suddenly  changes  its  course  from  east  to  (omb,  i 
where  1  was  tinder  the  necessity  of  Icarmg  hs  bed,  w  o 
llnue  my  northern  direOion  tovards  Monni-Banoc.  Tlot, 
however,  I  was  enabled  to  do  to  great  jtdTaDtftge,  by  fol- 
lowing up  the  deep  cut  bed  of  a  winter  torreni,  vfnd)  M 
nie  into  the  direflion  which  I  wished  lo  follow. 

Upon  entering  the  bed  of  (his  torreni,  I  found  thalrfe  * 
basis  of  the  hills  here  entirely  consisted  of  miotccnes  shi»> 
tns,  much  veined  with  quartz,  nnd  much  twined  io  ia»  «»• 
iurc.     The  stretch  of  this  rock  is  here  neatly  ficm  wen  i» 
east  J  and  it  has  a  gouiherly  dip  of  45  degrees. 

In  passiog  through  among  those  hills  towards  the  c 
range,   I  found  in  several  of  the  beds  of  the  torrtnts,  log* 
blocks  of  reddish-brown  prophyry,  with  scattered  moMet  of 
micaceous  shistus  and  granite. 

In  tracing  up  one  of  those  torrents,  I  saw  the  ndcKrwi 
shinus  rock  and  the  ptophyrp  both  exposed  tovirt 
each  other ;  and  soon  afier,  in  the  bed  of  the  flame  Knroir,' 
I  came  to  a  cascade  which  had  laid  bare  both  those  n>cki  n 
a  pcSnt  where  ihey  sre  In  contaft  j  and  near  those  s  setond 
bed  of  prophyry  made  its  appearance.  In  the  front  of »  nrer 
hilL  From  my  first  view  of  those,  and  from  their  i^Rtne 
positions,  I  was  led  to  imagine,  that  they  might  hn»  >!trr- 
nate  in  vtrtical  position ;  but  upon  more  minute  inspeAioR, 
I  found  that  the  prophyry  constitnted  vertical  dikes,  Jifrttb- 
ing  nearly  from  south  lo  north ;  which  course  coti  The  Gse 
of  direlftionof  the  Grampians  here  altr^ost  at  r7^ht  togWi) 
and,  on  the  contrary,  I  found  that'ihe  oticacrcos  ibimi 
which  flanked  those  dikes  of  proph j  ry,  hfld  a  regeUr  rtT| 
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from  w«st  to  east,  and  a  southerly  dip.  To  endeavour  to 
have  these  appearances  more  fully  explained  to  me,  I  di* 
reAed  my  steps  to  the  brow  of  that  hill,  where  I  had  ob* 
served  the  rock  laid  bare ;  and  in  passing  along  the  fronts 
of  the  hills  from  east  to  west,  I  soon  came  to  a  dike  of  pro- 
phyry  similar  to  those  which  I  had  immediately  left.  This 
dike  is,  sixty  feet  broad,  stretching  nearly  from  south  to 
north,  and  flanked  upon  both  sides  by  micaceous  shistus, 
stretchmg  and  dipping  as  befoie  described.  In  proceeding 
farther  along  the  faces  of  those  hills,  I  found  several  other 
dikes  of  porphyry,  of  various  breadths,  and  at  various  di- 
stances from  each  other ;  but  all  of  them  similar  in  their 
lines  of  direAion,  and  the  micaceous  shistus  always  inter* 
posing  between  them,  through  which  they  seemed  to  rise. 
The  prophyries  of  those  dikes  are  generally  of  a  ferruginous 
colour,  tending  sometimes  to  an  orange-red,  and  of  various 
tints  of  those  colours.  They  have  great  induration,  arc 
coarse-grained,  and  produce  a  rough  frafture.  The  par- 
ticles of  quartz  which  are  scattered  in  their  prindpal  masses, 
are  small,  amorphous,  and  are  of  a  ferruginous  colour.  The 
particles  of  felspar  are  of  a  light  dnt  of  the  same  colour,  and 
are  mostly  crystallized.  Tha  surface  of  those  dikes  are  in 
many  places  bare,  and  exposed  to  the  eye  for  long  extents, 
in  their  lines  of  direftion )  and  in  all  those  lines  of  direAion 
which  I  have  traced,  I  have  never  found  any  of  them  alter 
in  thdr  breadths,  in  their  verticality,  nor  in  thdr  directions. 
Thtir  surfaces,  in  general,  consist  of  oblong  square  blocks, 
now  loose  and  unconnefted  with  each  other }  and,  in  many 
places,  the  lines  of  frafture  of  those  blocks  are  so  straight, 
that  one  might  almost  suppose  that  they  had  been  disj.Jined 
by  the  hand  of  art. 

I  have  often  observed,  in  this  district,  ard  in  other  parts 
of  the  Orampians,  that  the  loose  and  outlying  blocks  of 
both  gnni-c  and  of  porphyrv,  ^whkb  hvenoi  bean  vorn 
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down  by  attrition),  consist)  in  general,  of  obloog  tfjun 
shapes.  This  observation,  when  I  first  mide  it,  led  mc  iff 
imagine,  that  those  rocks  here  were  perhaps  stratified.  I 
have,  however,  as  yet,  not  been  able  to  trace  real  itTali& 
cation  of  those  rocks  in  this  district  of  the  Grampians. 

Upon  some  of  the  summits  of  those  hillg  which  here  fetm 
the  basis  of  the  central  range,  I  first  discovered  the  giaidie 
in  solid  rock.  In  those  situations,  the  gtaniic  is  only  Hta 
in  patches,  where  the  supei incumbent  rocks  bare  •mtn  cff 
it.  These  superincumbent  rocks,  which  1  tiere  fotnu)  ia 
cootafV  with  the  granite,  are  of  two  different  compondoo^ 
and  occur  on  the  summits  of  different  hills.  The  ooe  of^ 
those  rocks,  and  the  most  prevalent  one,  is  the  nticaccoa* 
ehistus }  the  other  is  the  graniieUe,  or  a  mixture  of  qomz 
and  shorl.  In  some  parts  of  this  last  meniioocd  tock,  I 
perceived  a  small  admixture  of  hornblende  i  where  tliia  i^ 
pears  in  the  composition,  it  perhaps  ought  to  receive  the  ap> 
pelladon  of  granitine.  In  those  elevated  niuations,  I  foocd 
both  of  those  rocks,  (especially  the  micaceons  ihistos),  ia 
a  state  of  decomposition,  and  fast  leaving  the  granite  expc^. 
sed  to  the  eye. 

From  those  appearances,  is  is  to  be  inferred,  tfa»  the  io* 
tenor  of  those  hills  is  composed  of  granite,  which  ii  btt 
thinly  coated  by  the  superincumbent  rocks. 

Upon  leaving  thoi,e  hills,  which,  I  hare  already  sad, 
form  the  basis  of  the  central  chain  of  the  Grampiaos,  1  r^ 
gretted  very  mach,  that  all  my  entteavonrs  prorcd  ibor* 
live  to  trace  out  the  whole  extent,  in  line,  of  any  cor  of 
those  dykes  of  porphyry  which  interseft  their  tides.  1 
staiuly  loac  them  under  peat  or  other  soils,  before  I  ctnld 
trace  them  to  their  coniaft  with  the  granite.  Jt  was  mf 
anxious  wish  to  see  how  those  two  rock*  of  porphyry 
granite  connected  with  each  other  at  thdi  junction. 

In  pursuing  my  reseatchce  towards  the  summit 
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Batoc,  I  proceeded  up  the  bed  of  a  torreat^  which,  after 
heavy  rains,  dashes  down  the  immediate  side  of  that  moiu>- 
tain.  In  this  bed,  the  blocks  of  micaceous  schistus  and  of 
porphyry  (which  I  had  seen  so  abundantly  scattered  among 
the  hills  that  I  had  just  now  left),  totally  disappeared,  and 
no  outlyers  of  any  kind  were  to  be  seeiw  excepting  some 
granites,  which  were  scattered  in  large  masses  j  and  in 
every  part,  where  the  torrent  had  carried  off  the  superin- 
cumbent soil,  the  granite  was  to  be  seen  in  solid  rock. 

In  my  progress  towards  the  summit  of  this  mountidn,  I 
fell  in  with  a  large  face  of  the  native  granite  rock  exposed 
to  the  eye.  By  the  cracks  in  this  face  being  in  long-extends 
ed  horizontal  llaes,  it  bad  at  first  the  appearance  of  bdng 
stratified  i  but  upon  a  nearer  and  more  minute  examination, 
I  found  that  it  was  not  stratified,  and  that  the  cracks  winch 
gave  it  that  appearance  were  only  snperfidaL 

Around  this  face  were  scattered  large  blocks  of  granite^ 
which  were  mostly  in  oblong  square  shapes. 

Soon  after  passing  this  precipice,  I  gained  the  summit  of 
the  mountain,  which,  though  not  very  higlily  elevated,  is 
in  this  part  of  the  chain  the  highest  of  the  central  range.  It 
is  about  3465  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea ;  and  is  en- 
tirely composed  of  a  coarse-grained  granite,  in  which  shorl 
sometimes  occurs  ;  and  its  felspar  is  very  generally  crystal- 
lized. 

Having  here  finished  the  extent  of  my  intended  investiga* 
tion,  I  beg  to  be  permitted  to  ad J»  that  the  line  which  I 
have  here  given  the  description  of,  has  been  traced  with 
much  attention,  and  the  true  position  of  each  follll  has  been 
most  scrupulously  attended  to,  and  is  correAIy  placed  in 
the  annexed  plate. 

I  wish  that  some  more  able  pen  than  mine,  would  take 
up  the  further  description  of  this  extended  field  of  geology, 
so  worthy  of  investigation  i  but  if  none  will  come  forward 
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/or  th^t  purpose,  I  may  ai  some  fuiiue  period  prfiuakc  to 
gfve  to  litis  Sodety  more  exteaded,  and  more  geocnd  Con 
of  dcscripiioa  of  the  Grampiaas,  iliao  that  which  I  hiTi 
now  had  the  honour  of  submiuiag  to  ther  exiouauioo. 


I 
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For  the  PlaM  expUnatory  of  the  above  inieresiiag  de*. 
cripiioo,  the  rnder  is  referred  to  the  Traos-ifHona  of  the 
Edinburgh  Society,  whence  this  paper  is  extraacd. 

N".  vni. 

There  are  two  Societies  for  mutual  relief  in  thit  coanif,^ 
whose  rtgelations  are  worthy  of  being  recorded,  as  ensw 
pies  that  may  laudably  be  followed  in  other  parts. 

The  first  is  "  The  St.  Cyrus  Friendly  Society,"  hutkwr- 
ed  in  1796,  sunctioned  in  1802,  and  then  consisted  of  1X9 
members. 

The  chief  coaditions  are, 

!.  Age  at  entry  limited  betwen  16  and  50  years. 

'J.  Entry-money  to  those  not  exceeding  40,  to  be  1 1.  for  eiA 
401'.  ot  itock  that  the  Society  may  posses,  but  is  no  csis' 
Ic^sthaa  10s.  Those  sged  above  iO,  to  pay  double  As* 
entry-money.     In  all  cases  la.  quarterly  after. 

J.  No  advantage  to  be  derived  by  any  subscriber  until  ifcey 
have  been  four  years  a  member.  But  in  case  of  uekDesi 
in  the  fourth  year,  they  may  get  relief  by  voinotary  cod- 
tribuiion. 

li.  The  relief  in  case  of  sickness  ii  2s.  6d.  weeUr  for  the 
first  three  months,  and  ts.  4d.  weeldy  thereafter,  during 
sickness.  Wheo  the  funds  encrease  to  lOOL  this  refiei 
to  be  augmented  to  Ss. — and  Is.  fid.-,  but  to  be  reducei 
0  the  original  rate  should  the  funds  fall  below  ICOL 
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£..Thcce  i&also  allowed  20s.  on  account  of  fuQCral  ohsfgea. 
oo  the  death  of  any  member. — \5s.  on  the  death  ^f  bis 
tvife,  and  10s.  on  the  death  of  any  childien  under  14f 
yeaxs.  .  : 

C.  Further,  the  widow  of  a  member  geu  206.  yearly  while 
she  remains  his  widow  %  and  should  the  fpnds  an^ouai  to 
iOOl  6he  will  get  30s.  But  should  a  meqaber  ber^more 
than  two  quarterly  payments  la  arrear  at  bis  deathj  fhe 
widow  will  not  be  entitled  to  this  annuityi  bu(  at  Che 
pleasure  of  the  society.  ."i 

7.  Orphans  of  members  get  assistance  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Society.  : 

8.  The  sons  of  members  are  admitted  into  the  Society  at 
half  of  the  ordinary  entry  money. 

9.  The  Society  may  alter  these  regulations — and  any  mem- 
ber who  may  be  an  hour  behind  the  stated  hour  o^  fflectf 
ing  is  held  bound  to  the  icsolutions  that  may  be  pa^^ed  in 
such  absence. 

.    The  second  is  The  Johnshaven  United  Soci^tv,  saoc? 
tioned  in  1806;  the  number  of  subscribers  then  133.  . 
The  chief  conditions  are^ 

1.  Age  at  entry  from  16  to  45. 

2.  Entry  money  lOs.  to  the  fund,  6d.  to  the  clerk,  2d.  ta 
the  officer,  and  Id.  afterwards  at  each  general  meeting*. 

3.  No  relief  granted  to  any  untU  the  fuoda  amount  |o  lOOk 
After  which,  when  a  member  falls  into  sickness  he  getf 
3s.  weekly  for  the  first  three  months,  and  after,  at  the 
pleasure  of  the  Society.  A  Surgeon's  certificate  required 
of  the  sickness,  or  a  certificate  from  the  minister  a'nd  two 
elders.    The  funds  at  no  time  to  be  t educed  below  9ol. 

4.  20s.  allowed  towards  ifunei al  charges  of  a  member — 1 A  j« 
for  bis  wife  or  any  lawful  children  under  12  years  of 
age. 
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5*  The  widoir  gecf  50s.  jtttly  while  die  restiits  die  vidov 

*    oft  WKmbtTf  and  mtitifains  ^  decent  and  hooai  dune* 

ler, 
6.  Orphans  to  be  helped  at  the  pkasnre  of  the  Sodetj. 
T.  Svperumnated  memberB  to  get  SL  yearly- 
••  For  eirery  4M.  that  die  fiiNids  adrance  (prgbaiUy  abore 

lOOi  bat  not  specified)  die  yearly  allowances  to  be  sd» 

taaced5s.i  die ftmeral charges  ds.  0d.;  andtfaeweek^ 
'  ly  pedffOQs  6d. 
$.  No  relief  to  be  given  on  account  of  ddmess  arisng  fron 

dabaochery  or  folly. 
10.  Should  the  lav  lay  hold  of  any  member  m  acxinusal 

case^  he  is  to  be  excloded, 
1 L  None  to  upbiaid  anodier  for  accepting  of  re&ef»  under  a 

penalty  of  8b. 
1 9.  The  articles  maybealtered  with  consent  of  three  fonrthi 

of  the  members  at  |i  genera}  meetipg  twice  held- 

The  regulations  of  these  two  Societies  are  not  to  be  criti* 
dsesd  on  nice  principles  of  calculation.  For  as  the  sodety 
reserves  each  tq  itself  the  power  of  altering  them  according 
to  circumstances,  they  can  never  go  far  wrong  The  insti- 
tution of  such  sodeties  for  mutual  relief  is  highly  praise- 
-worthyi  whilst  the  advantages  resulting  to  the  individuali 
who  compose  them,  as  well  as  to  the  community  at  largei 
^ust  be  obvious  to  all.  There  is  a  similar  Sodety  at  Marj- 
Itirk. 

N°.  IX, 

It  may  seom  sitgular  how  that  part  of  this  county  ia  the 
parish  of  Upper  fianchoryi  which  is  situated  on  the  oof th 
side  of  ^he  Dee,  should  have  been  disjoined  from  the  coooty 
of  Aberdeen,  and  attached  to  The  Meains.    A  commuoica- 
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don  which  t  owe  to  the  friend$hip  of  the  Revd.  Geo.  Skene 
Keith  of  Kath-halli  who  is  now  drawing  np  an  improved 
agrioiltnral  9Qnrey  of  AberdeensUrej  will  account  for  this, 
bong  in  substance  as  follows : 

It  was  andently  a  part  of  the  extensive  domains  of  Fraser 
Thane  of 'Cowie»  or  of  The  Mearns,  who  by  marriage  was 
conneAed  with  the  Royal  Family ;  and  in  consequence  of 
his  desire  to  hare  all  his  territories  put  under  his  own  juris- 
di^on,  as  Thane,  Lord  lieutenant  or  SherifTof  The  Meams, 
it  was  attached  to  that  county*  It  came  afterwards  under 
the  rule  of  the  Great  Marishal  Sir  Robt.  Keith,  who  married 
a  daughter  of  that  chief,  and  whose  son,  John,  married  the 
daughter  of  Robt.  II.  in  1376.  From  having  been  so  long 
attached  in  juridical  matters  to  Kincardineshire,  It  continued 
afterwards  to  be  conjcnned  to  the  county  although  the  terri- 
torial connection  with  its  judges  has  ceased.  In  like  man- 
ner the  nine  plough-gates  of  Canny-gRrachy  in  the  parish  of 
Drumoak,  belonging  to  Burnett  Bart,  of  Leys,  were  dis- 
joined from  Aberdeenshire  in  the  days  of  king  Robert 

Bruce,  when  they  were  ^ven  by  that  prince  to de 

Sumardxhe  ancestor  of  that  andent  family.  There  are 
many  such  instaiices  of  }ocal  disjunction  in  almost  every 
county  in  Britain. 

N^  X. 
THRESHING  MACHINES. 

In  pages  8S9  and  2^0 1  have  stated  that  the  use  of  thresb? 
bg  machines,  though  extending  yearly,  has  not  yet  descend- 
ed to  the  moderate  means  ai^  necessities  of  the  lesser  ten- 
ants. Since  that  part  of  the  work  has  gone  through  ^ 
preu,  I  have  had  an  occasion  to  iospeCl  A  threshing  ma- 
chine in  this  county,  that  aeems  to  approach  nearly  if  nqt 
altogether  to  the  desired  standard,  so  as  to  be  in  general 

.         G2 
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tliin  the  power  of  the  Icssei  lenania  (p  ercA*  anJ  quits  vi^ 
in  their  power  io,pui.ia  motion,  provided  tkey  b»*e  n«i 
horscs-only,  whkh  U  peihapa  as  low  a  scale  of  uu  o^ 
farm  zs  is  coDsistcnt  with  propriety-  This  machine-  a  it 
Cobble-heugh,  in  the  parish  of  Mirjkiik,  apJ  was  cteflri 
by  Robert  Scott  the  lenant  there,  about  three  ot  fooi  yon 
ago.  ,j  .       ,, 

The circuinsianccs  respc^ingit.are  these;. 

1.  The  oiMcr  wheel,  or  tir&t  inovsment  ija^JtSO  teetb,  tod 
its  pinion  13.  .    ,      .  ■  .  , 

2.  The  inner  wheel  or  h'A  mbvemeat  has  '2  teed),  Mi  Ih  ' 
pmion  flted  OQ  the  ku&  of  ihc  threshing  cylintkr  has 
nine  teeih. 

Ilencc,  for  once  going  found  o(  the  out&ide  whed  asi 
horses  in  the  tfa^,  the  cylinder  turns  round  "S^t  t»B»"t 
and  this  being  ^S  inches  diaoicier,  navels  in  that  dme  TSs 
feet.    The  cylinder  is  four  feet  long. 

3.  The  horse  traft  is  27  feet  diamctet  (I  mean  the  iniddle 
of  the  path  in  which  the  horses  walk)  and  ai  the  bortet 
are  found  to  iiavel  :it  the  rate  of  two  miles  and  a  half  b 
an  hour,  (oi  at  their  Ksual  rate  in  the  plonghl,  it  will  fol- 
low of  course  that  they  go  at  the  rate  of  T3f  yards  in  a 
niiauCe,  nnd  in  ihis  tinie  ihe  surface  of  the  threshiog  cy- 
linder will  have  moved  round  1932  feet,  which  is  ,rt  the 
rate  of  32  feet  or  thereby  in  ^.second. 

Slow  as  this  motion  inay  appear,  compared  vrith  odm 
jnacliines  already  mentioned,  ihc  ivcrHj  uncx£fftknaUt  at  to 
clean  threshing,  and  in  point  of  diitpatch  k  gives  at  a  ■»• 
'diom,  five  balls  or  twenty  bushels  In  an  hour. 

It  is  drawn  by  two  horses  only ;  and  what  in  alw  of  a* 
'Ji«lc  moment,  cost  but  ^'87  with  all  its  appurtetuncief,  oot- 
Mdc  and  in^de-  It  has  a "sh-ikcr  but  no  fanners.  lodcrt) 
ihe  barn  is  so  krw  as  not  to  admit  of  thai  appendage/— the 
"^'liUs  b«iig  but  aboBt  six  tcet  in  haight,  nad  the  haute  U 
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f«ct  wi  Jc.  Even  this  is  a  favourable  drctiinstance ;  for  the 
great  machine  that  costs  1501.  or  2001.  must  have  a  house 
corresponding  in  size  and  in  expence.  The  artist  who  made 
thb  is  of  the  name  of  CrolL  He  lives  in  the  vicinity,  and  he 
lately  erected  one  also  in  that  neighbourhood  as  an  appen- 
dage to  a  meal  mlll|  for  1 5L  It  is  situated  about  40  yards 
from  the  machinery  of  the  meal  mill,  and  is  driven  by  a 
rope  that  communicates  between  them  at  that  distance,  and 
can  thrash  eight  bolls  in  an  hour.  The  more  simple  all  such 
machinery  is,  so  much  the  better*  And  it  is  always  of  im- 
portance to  be  uncxpensivc. 
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